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OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 

i&iTiiMGH I am an ol<i man, night and weatiness, oblige^!, despite himself 
is genorally my time for walking. In (as though it were a task he must pep- 
the summer I often leave home early form) to detect the child’s step from 
in the morning, and roam about holds the man’s, the slipshod beggar from 
Siiid lanes all day, or even escape for the booted exquisite, the lounging 
days OP wetdcs together; hut, saving from the busy, the dull heel of the 
in the country, I seldom go out until sauntering outcast from the quick 
after dark, though, Heaven be thanked, tread of an expectant pleasure-seeker 
I love its light and feel the cheerful- — tlnnk of the hum and noise being 
ness it sheds upon the efirth, as much always prestait to his senses, and of 
as any creature living. _ _ the .stream of life that wni not stop, 

I ha\'e fallen insensibly into this pouring on, on, on, through all his / 

habit, both because it favom-s my restless dreams, ns if he were con- * 

infirmity, and because it affords me demned to lie, deead but conscious, in a 
gi’enter opportunity of speculating on noisy churchyard, and bad no hope of 
the cliaractei’s and occupations of those rest for centuries to come ! 
who fill the streets. The glare and Then, the crowds for ever passing 
hurry of hi’oail noon arc not adapted and repassiug on the bridges (on those 
to idle pursuits like mine ; a glimpse which are free of toll at least) where 
of pas.siiig faco.s caught by the light of many stop on fine evenings looking 
a street lamp, or a shop window, is listlessly down upon the water-, with 
oflen hotter f<»r my purpose than their some vague idea that hy-and-by it 
full revelation in the daylight ; and, if runs between green banks which grow 
I must add the truth, night is' kinder wider and wider until at last it joins 
in this respect than day, w-hieh too the broad vast sea — where some halt 
often de.sti’oys an air-built castle at the to rest from heavy loads, and think, as 
moineut of its completion, without the they look over the Ymrapet, that to 
least ceremony or remorse. smoke and lounge away one’s life, and 

Tli.afc eonstant paring to and fro, lie sleeping in the sun upon a hot tar- 
fhnt, nevor-ending restlessness, that panlin, in a dull, slow, sluggish barge, 
im:es‘.ant tread of feet weai-ing the must he happiness niuilloyed — and 
ro.tgh .stones smooth and glossy— -is it where some, and a very diflerent class, 
nut a wonder hfnv the dtvellers in pause^vith heavier loads than they, 
n.'rcrow ways can bear to hear it! remembering to have heard or read 
'i'hiiik of .a sick man, in such a place in some old time that drowning was 
as Saint Martin’s Court, li.stening to not a hard death, Imt of all meana of 
the footsteps, and, in the midst of pain suicide the easiest and best. 

u 
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AiTirotJcin I am an old man, night 
is generally my time for Avalking. In 
the summer 1 often leave home eai-ly 
in the morning, and roam about fields 
mul lanes all day, or even escape for 
days or weeks together; but, saving 
in the country, I seldom go out until 
after dark, though, Heaven be thanked, 
I love it» light and feel the cheerful- 
ness it sheds upon the eai'tli, as much 
as any ci’eature living. 

I have fallen insensibly into this 
hahit, both heeause it favours my 
infirmity, and because it affords me 
gi-eatcr opportunity of speculating on 
the characters and occupations of those 
who fill the sta'eets. The glare and 
huny (tf broad noon are not adapted 
tt) idle pursuits like mine ; a glimpse 
of passing faces caught by the light of 
a street latup, or a shop window, is 
(U’tcn better for my purpose than their 
hill vevMatiou in the daylight ; attd, if 
I must add the tinith, night is' kinder 
in this respect than day, which too 
often de.stroy.s an air-huilt castle at the 
moment of its completion, withont the 
le.'ist ecremnny or remorse, 

Tiiat coitatant pacing to and fro, 
th.'it, ixn-er-ending restles.snes.s, that 
incessant tread of feet wearing the 
rc.igh stones smooth and glossy. — is it 
not a wonder how the dwellers in 
nfirrow way.s can bear to hear it! 
Think of a sick man, in snch a place 
as Saint Martin’s Coui’t, listening to 
the footsteps, and, in the midst of pain 


and weariness, obliged, despite himselj 
(as though it were a task he must per- 
for-m) to detect the child’s step from 
the man’s, the slipshod beggar from 
the booted exquisite, the lounging 
from the bu.sy, the dull heel of the 
sauntering outcast from the qriielt 
tread of an expectant pleasure-seeker 
— think of the hnm and noise being 
always present to his senses, and of 
the stream of life that wm not stop, 
pouring on, on, on, through all lug 
restless dreams, as if he were con- 
demned to lie, dead but conscious, in a 
noisy ehurchyax'd, and had no hope of 
rest for centuries to come ! 

Then, the crowds for ever passing 
and repassing on the bridges (on those 
which are free of toll at least) where 
many stop on fine evenings looking 
listlessly down npon the water, with 
some vague idea that by-aiid-by it 
rvms between green banks which grow 
wider and wider until at last it joins 
the broad vast sea — where some halt 
to rest fi'ora heavy load.s, and think, as 
they look over the parapet, that to 
smoke and lounge away oiui’s life, and 
lie sleeping in the sun upovr a hot tar- 
paulin, in a dull, slow, sluggish barge, 
innst be happiness unalloyed — and 
where some, and a very difiurent class, 
pause,^vith heavier loads than they, 
remembering to have heard or read 
in some old tinte that drowning was 
not a hard death, hut of all means of 
suicide the easiest and best. 
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Ccvent Garden Market at snnrise 
too, in the spring or summer, when 
the fragrance of sweet flowers is in the 
air, overpowering even the lunvhole- 
Boine steams of last night’s debauehery, 
and driving llie dusky thrush, whose 
cage has hung outside a garret window 
ail night long, half mad with joyl 
Poor bird ! the only neighboirring 
thing at all akin to the oSier little 
captives, some of whom, shrinking 
from the hot hands of drunken pur- 
chasers, lie drooping on the path 
already, whil(j others, soddened by 
close contact, aiX^ait tlm time when 
they shall be watered atid fi’eshened 
up to please more sober company, and 
make old clerks who pass them on 
their road to business, wonder what 
has filled their breastei with visions of 
the country. 

But my present purpose is not to 
expatiate upon my walks. The story 
I am about to relate, arose out ol 
one of these rambles ; and thus I have 
been led to speak of tliem by way of 
preface. 

One night, I had roamed into the 
city, and was walldng slowly on in my 
usual way, musing Upon a great many 
thin^Sj when I was ai'rested by an 
inquiryj the purport of which did not 
I'each me, hut which seemed to he 
addressed to myself, and was pre- 
fen’fid in a soft sweet voice that struck 
me very pleasantly. I turned hastily 
round, and found at my elbow a pretty 
)ittle girl, who begged to be directed 
to a certain street at a considerable 
distance, and indeed m quite another 
quarter of the town. 

“It is a very long way from here,” 
said I, “my child.” 

“ i know that, sir,” she replied 
timidly. “ I am afraid it is a very 
lojig way ; for I came from there, to- 
night.” 

“ Alone 1 ” said I, in some surprise. 

“ Oh yes, I don’t mind that, but I 
am a little frightened now, foM*! have 
lost ray road.” 

“ x\nd what made you ask it of me ? 
Suppose I should tell you wrong.” 

“ I am sure you will not do that,” 
said the little creature, “you are such 


a very old gentleman, and walk so fcJcw 
yourself.” 

I cannot describe how ranch I was 
impressed by this iip])eal,and t, lie energy 
with wiiicli ft \v.as made, which brought 
a tear into the child’s clear eye, aral 
made her slight figure tremble as she 
looked up into my face. 

“Come,” said I, “I’ll take you 
there.” 

She put her hand in mine, as confi- 
dingly as if she had known me from 
her cradle, and we trudged away 
together : the little creature accom- 
modating her pace to mine, tnid rather 
seeming to lead and take care of me 
than I to be protecting her. I observed 
that every now and then she stole a 
hurious look at my face as if to make 
■qi^ sure that I was not deceiving 
her’i and that these glances (very sharp 
and keen they were too) seemed to 
increase her confidence at every repe- 
tition. 

For my part, my curiosity and in- 
terest were.at least, equal to the child’s; 
for child she certainly was, although I 
thought it probable from what I could 
make out, that her very small and deli- 
cate frame impai-ted a peculi.ar yoiitli- 
fulness to her appearance. Though 
more scantily attired than she might 
have been, she was dressed with per- 
fect neatness, and betrayed no marks 
of poverty or neglect. 

“ Who has sent you so far by your- 
self 1 ” said I. 

“ Somebody who is very kind to me, 
ir.” 

“ And what have you boon doing ? ” 

“ That, I must not tell," said the 
child. 

There was something in the manner 
of this reply which caused mo to look 
at the little creature with uii invohu!- 
tary expression of surprise ; for ‘ 
wondered what kind of errand it niii;h 
be, that occasioned her to be prepared 
for questioning. Her quick eye seemed 
to read my thoughts. As it met mine, 
she adkled that there was no harm 
in what she had been doing, but it was 
a great secret — a .secret which she 
did not even Icnow, herself. 

This w’as said with no appearance 
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«*f, canning or deceit, Tbut with an itn- 
BtiSpidous frankness that bore the 
impi'csB ..of truth. She walked on, as 
before; growing more familiar with 
rile as wo proceeded, and talking 
cheerfully by the way, but sbe said 
no moi'e about her home, beyond 
remarking that we were going quits 
a new road and asking if it were a 
sliort one.' 

Wliile we were thus engaged, I 
revolved in my mind a hundred dif- 
fei-eut explanations of tlie riddle, and 
rejected them every one. I really felt 
aaliamed to take advantage of the in- 
genuousness or grateful feeling of the 
child, for the purpose of gratifying my 
curiosity. I love these little people ; 
and it is not a slight thing when thejj', 
who are so fresh from God, love us. 
As I had felt pleased, at first, by her 
confidence, I determined to deserve it, 
and to do credit to the nature which 
liad prompted her to repose it in 
me. 

There was no reason, however, why 
I should refrain from seeing the per- 
son who had inconsiderately sent her 
to so great a distance by night and 
alone; and, as it was not improbable 
that if she found herself near home 
she might take farewell of me and 
deprive me of the opportunity, I 
avoided the most frequented ways 
and took the most intricate. Thus it 
w'us not until we andved in the street 
itself that she knew where we were. 
Clapping her h.'inds with pleasure, and 
inmning on before me for a short dis- 
tance, my little iicquaintiince stopped 
at a door, and remaining on the step 
till I came up, knocked at it when 1 
joined her. 

A part of this door was of glass, un- 
protected by any shutter; which I did 
not observe, at first, for all was very 
dark and silent within, and I was 
anxious (as indeed the child was also) 
for an an.swer to our summons. When 
she had knocked twice or tlu’iee, there 
was a noise as if some person were 
moving inside, and at length a faint 
light appeared through thp glass which, 
as it approached very slowly — the 
beai-er having to make bis way through 


a great many scattered articles — en- 
abled me to see, both what kind of 
person it was %vho advanced, and whal 
kind of place it was througli Avhicli ho 
! came. 

i He was a little old man with long 
I grey hair, whose face and figure, as he 
i held the light above his head and 
looked before him as he approached, 
I could plainly see. Though much 
altered by age, I fancied I could recog- 
nise in his spare and aJender form 
something of that delifnate mould which 
I had noticed in the eliild. Their 
bright blue eyes were certainly .alike, 
but his face was so deeply furx’owed, 
and so very full of care, that here all 
resemblance ceased. 

The place through which he made 
his way at leisure, was one of those 
receptacles for bid and curious things 
which seem to crouch in odd corners 
of this town, and to hide their musty 
treasures from the public eye in 
jealousy and distrust. There were 
suits of mail, standing like ghosts in 
aiTnour, here and there ; fantastic carv- 
ings brought from monkish cloisters; 
nisty weapons of various kinds; dis- 
torted figures in china, and wood, and 
iron; and ivory; tapestry and strange 
furniture that might have been de- 
signed in dreams. The haggard aspect 
of the little old man was wonderfully 
suited to the place ; he might have 
groped among old churches, and tombs, 
and deserted houses, and gathered all 
the spoils with his own hands. Tljere 
was nothing in, the whole collection 
but was, in keeping with himself; 
nothing that looked older or more 
worn than he. 

As he turned the key in the lock, 
he surveyed me with some astoni.sli- 
ment, which was not diminished when 
he looked from me to my comjtanioii. 
The door being opened, tlie cliild ad- 
dressed him as lier grandfather, and 
told him the little story of oui* com- 
panionship. 

** Why bless thee, child,” said the 
old man patting her on the head, 
“how couldst thou miss thy way — 
what if 1 had lost thee, Nell !” 

“ I would have found my way back 
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to ym^ grandfatlier,” said tlia cliikl 
boldly ; never fear,” 

The old man kissed her ; then 
turned to me and begged me to walk 
I did so. The door was closed and 
locked. Preceding me wdth the light, 
he led me through the place 1 luul 
already seen from without, into a small 
sitting room heliind, in wliieh was 
another door oiiening into a kind of 
closet, where I saw a little bed that a 
fairy might have slept in : it looked 
so very small and was so prettily 
arrang^. The child took a candle 
and tripped into this little I’oom, leav- 
ing the old man and me together. 

“You must be tired, su’,” said he 
as he placed a chair near the fu*e, 
*' how can I thank you 1 ” 

“By taking more care of your 
grandchild another time, my good 

old man in 
Nelly ! 
I love 

this, with such evident Bur- 
st I was perplexed what 
;o make ; the more so, be- 
cause coupled with sometliiiig feeble 
and wandering in his manner, there 
were, in his face, marks of deep and 
anxious thought which convinced me 
that he could not be, as I had been at 
first inclined to suppose, in a state of 
dotage or imbecility. 

“I don’t think you consider — ” I 
began. 

“ I don’t consider ! ” cried the old 
man internipting me, “ I .don’t con- 
lier ! ah how little you know of 
! Little Nelly, little Nelly !” 
impossible for any man, 
what his 'form of speech 
affection 


in 


neck, and her face finsned with th® 
haste she had made to rejoin ns. Sha 
busied herself, immediately, in pre- 
paring supper. Wliile she was thus 
engaged 1 rejnarlced that the old man 
took an opportunity of observing ma 
more closely than he had done yet. 
I was surprised to see, that, till this 
time, everything was done by tlie eliild, 
and that tliere aj^peared to be no othfir 
persons but ourselves in the house. 
I tooli advantage of a moment when 
she Was absent to venture a bint on 
this point, to which the old man 
replied th.at there were few- grown 
persons as trustworthy or as careful 
as she. 

“ It always grieves me,” I ohsei’ved, 
roused by what T took to be his sel- 
fishness ; “ it always grieves me to 
contemplate the initiation of children 
into the ways of life, when they are 
scarcely more than infants. It checks 
their confidence and simplicity — two 
of the best cjnalities that Iieavcn gives 
them — .and demands that they sliaro 
our sorrow.s before they are capable of 
entering into mir enjoyments.” 

“ It will never check hers,” said the 
old man looking steadily at mo, “.Aha 
spi’ings are too deep. Besides, tho 
children of the poor know hut few 
' pleasures. Even the cheap delights of 
childhood must be bought and paid foi*.” 

I “ But — forgive me for saying tliis— - 

I you ai'e surely not so very poor 
j said 1. 

“ She is not my child, sir,” returned 
the old man. “ Her inot.hor was, and 
siie was poor. I sav<; nothing — not 
penny — though I live as you see, but” 
— he laid his hand upon my .'U’m .‘ind 
leant forward to whisper — “sin; shall 
be I’ich one of these days, and a tine 
lady. Don’t yon think ill of me, be- 
cause I use her }u>lp. She gives it 
clieerfully a.s yon .see, and it wnnld 
break her heart if she knew that I 
suffei’od anybody else to do for me 
wliat her little hands could undertako. 
I don’t consider!” he cried Avitli 
sudden querulousness, “why, God 
knows that this one child is the tlionght 
and object of my life, and yet he neves 
prospers mo — no, never !” 
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' At fills juncture, the subject of our 
conversation again returned, and the 
oid man motioning to me to approach 
the table, broke, off, and said no more. 

We had seai'eel.v begun our repast 
when there was a knock at the (loor 
hy which 1 had entered ; and NeH : 
bursting into a hearty laugh, which I 
wfi.s rejoiced to hear, for it was child- 
like and full of hilarity : .said it wa.s no 
doubt dear old Kit come hack at hast, 

“ Foolish Nell ” said the old man 
fondling with her hair. “She always 
laughs at poor Kit.” 

The child laughed again more 
heartily than before, and I could not 
help smiling from pure sympathy. 
Tlie little old man took up a caudle 
and went to open the door. When he 
came back, Kit was at his heels. 

Kit was a shock-headed shambling 
awkward lad with an uncommonly 
wide mouth, very red cheeks, a turned- 
up no.se, and certainly the most 
comical ex{)res.sion of face I ever saw. 
He stopped short at the door on seeing 
a stranger, twirled in his hand a per- 
fectly i*ound old hat ■without any 
■vestige of a brim, and, resting himself 
now on one log, and no^w on the other, 
and changing them constantly, stood 
in the doorway, looking into tlie par- 
lour with the most extraordinary leer 
I ever beheld. I entertained a grate- 
ful feeling towards the b<»y from that 
minute, for I felt that lie ■was the 
comedy of the child’s life. 

“A. long wa)'-, wasn’t it, Kit I ” said 
the little old man. 

“ Why thou, it was a goodish stretch, 
in.asfcr,” returned Kit. 

“ Did you find the house easily % ” 

“ Why then, not over and above 
easy, master,” said Kit, 

‘H)f course you have come back 
hungry ? ” 

“Why then, I do consider myself 
rafher so, master,” was the ansrver. 

Tile lad had a remai’kablo manner 
of standing siileways as he spoke, and 
thi’usting his liead forward over his 
shoulder, as if he could not get at his 
voice without that accompanying ac- 
tion. I think he ■would have amused 
©ae anywliere, but the child’s ex^fuisite , 


enjoyment of his oddity, and the relief 
it was to find that there was something 
.she associated with merriment, in a 
place that appeared so unsuited to her, 
were quite irresistible. It was a great 
point, too, that Kit himself was flat- 
tered by tlie sensation he created, and 
after several efforts to preserve his 
gravity, burst into a loud roar, and so 
stood ■with his month wide open and 
1 his eyes nearly shut, laughing violently. 

I The old man had again relapsed 
j into his foimier ahstraction and took 
I no notice of what passed ; but I re- 
I marked that ivlien her laugh was over, 
the child’s bright eyes w'cre dimmed 
with tears, called forth by the fulticss 
, of lie.art with which she welcomed her 
i uncouth favourite after the little 
anxiety of the night. As for Kit him- 
self (whose laugh had been all the 
time one of that sox't which very little 
would change into a cry) he carried a 
large slice of bread and meat, and a 
mug of beer, into a corner, and applied 
himself to disposing of them with 
great voracity. ' 

“ Ah I ” said the old man turning to 
me with a sigh as if I had spoken to 
him hut that moment, “you don’t 
know what you say, when you tell me 
that I don’t consider her.” 

“ You must not attach too gi’eat 
weight to a I’cniark founded on first 
ap]>caranccs, my friend,” said I. 

“ No,” returned the old man thought- 
fully, “ no. Come hither, Nell.” 

The little girl hastened fi’oni her seat, 
and put her arm about his nock. 

“Do I love thee, Nell 2” said he. 
“ Say — do I love thee, Nell, or no 2 ” 

The child only answered by hei’ 
cai'csscs, and laid her head upon his 
breast. 

“ Why dost thou sob,” said the 
gi’andfathor pressing her closer to him, 
and glancing towards me. “Is it 
because thou know’st I love thee, and 
dost not like that I should seem to 
doubt it by my question 2 Well, well 
— then let us say I love tliee dearly.” 

“Indeed, indeed you do,” replied 
the child with great earnestness, “ Kit 
knows you do.’* 

Kit, who in despatching his bread 
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and meat kid been, swallowing two 
thirds of his knife at every mouthful 
whh the coolness of a juggler, stopped 
short ill his operations on being thus 
appealed to, and bawled “Nobody 
isn’t such a fool as to say he doosn’t,” 
after which he incapacitated himself 
for further conversation by taking a 
most prodigious sandwich at one -bite. 

“She is poor now,” said the old man 
patting the child’s cheek, “ but, 1 say 
again, the time is coming when she 
shall be rich. It has been a long time 
coming, but it must come at last; 
a very long time, but it surely must 
come. It has come to other men who 
do nothing but waste and riot When 
•will it come to me ! ” 

« I am very happy as I am, grand- 
father,” said the child. 

“Tush, tush!” returned the old 
man, “thou dost not know — how 
should’st thou S ” Then he muttered 
again between his teeth, “The time 
must come, I am very sure it must. 
It will be all the better for coming 
late;” and then he sighed and fell 
into Ids former musing state, and still 
holding the child between his knees 
appeared to be insensible to everything 
around him. By this time it wanted 
but a few minutes of midnight and I 
rose to go; which recalled him to 
himself, 

“ One moment, sir,” he said. “Now 
Kit — near midnight, boy, and you still 
here ! Get home, get home, and be 
true to your time in the morning, for 
there’s work to do. Good night! 
There, bid him good night, Nell, and 
let him be gone I ” 

“ Good night, Kit,” said the child, 
her eyes lighting up with merriment 
and kindness. 

“ Good night. Miss Nell,” returned 
the boy, 

“ And thank this gentleman,” inter- 
posed the old man, “ but for whose 
care I might have lost my little girl 
4o-night,P 

“No, no, master,” said Kit, “that 
won't do, that won’t.” 

“What do you mean?” cried tlie 
old man. 

“i ’d have found her, master,” said 


Kit, “ I 'd have found her. I ’d. bet 
that I’d find her if she was above 
gi'ound. I would, as quick as .anybody, 
master! H.ahahal” 

Once more opening his mouth and 
shutting his eyes, and laughing like a 
stentor. Kit givadually backed to the 
door, and roared himself out. 

Free of tlie room, the boy was not 
slow in taking his depaj’tui'e ; when he 
had gone, and the child was occupied in 
clearing the table, the old man said : 

“ I haven’t seemed to thank you, six’, 
enough for W’hat you have done to- 
night, but I do thank you, humbly and 
heartily; and so does she; and her 
thanks are better woi'th than mine, I 
should be sorry that you went away 
and tliought I was unmindful of your 
goodness, or careless of her— I am not 
indeed.” 

I was sure of that, I said, fi’om what 
I had seen. “ But,” I added, “ may I 
ask you a question 1 ” 

“Ay sir,” replied the old man, 
“what is it?” 

“ This delicate child,” said I, “with 
so much beauty and intelligence — has 
she nobody to cax’e for her but youl 
Has she no other companion or 
adviser ! ” 

“ No,” he I’eturned looking anxiously 
in my face, “no, and she wants no 
otlier.” 

“ But are you not fearful,” said I, 
“ that you may misxmderstand a charge 
so tender ? I am sure you mean well, 
but ai’e you quite cei-tain tliat you 
know how to execute such a tx’ust as 
this ! 1 am an old man, like you, and 
I am actuated by an old man’s concern 
in all that is young and pi’omismg. Da 
you not think that what I have seen of 
you and this little creatm-e to-uiglit, 
must have an interest not wholly free 
from pain ? ” 

“ Six’,” rejoined the old man after a 
moment’s silence, “ I have no right to 
feel hurt at what you say. It is true 
that in many respects 1 am the child, 
and she the grown poi’son — tlxat you 
have seen already. But, waking oi? 
sleeping, by night or day, in sickness 
or health, slie is the one object of my 
care; and if you liaew of how mucb 
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C£iT 0 , you would look on me with dif- 
ferent eyes, you would indeed. Ah ! 
it ’s a weary life for an old man — a 
weary, weai’y, life — but there is a 
great end to gain, and that I keep 
before me,” 

Seeing that he was in a state of ex- 
citement and impatience, I turned to 
put on an outer coat which I had 
thrown off, on entering the room ; 
purposing to say no more. I was 
surprised to see the child standing 
patiently by, with a cloalt upon her 
arm, and in her hand a hat and stick. 

“ Those are not mine, my dear,” 
said I. 

“No,” returned the child quietly, 
“ they are grjuidfather’s.” 

“ But he is not going out to-night.” 

“ Oh yes he is,” said the child, with 

a smile. 

“ And tyhat becomes of you, my 
pretty one I ” 

“ Me I I stay here of course. I 
always do.” 

I looked in astonishment towards 
the old man ; but he was, or feigned to 
be, busied in the aiTangemeut of his 
dress. From him, 1 looked back to 
the slight gentle figui-o of the child. 
Alone ! In that gloomy place all the 
long, (h’eary night ! 

She evinced no consciousness of my 
surprise, but cheerfully helped the old 
man with his cloak, and, when he was 
ready, took a candle to light us out. 
Finding that we did not follow as she 
expected, she looked back with a smile 
and waited for us. The old man 
showed by his face that he plainly 
nndei’stood the cause of my hesitotion, 
but he merely signed to me with an 
inclination of the head to psiss out of 
the room before him, and remained 
silent. I had no resource but to 
comply. 

When we reached the door, the child 
setting down the candle, turned to 
say good night and raised her face to 
kiss mo. Then, she ran to the old 
man, who olded her in his aims and 
bade God bless her. 

“ Sleep soundly, Nell," he said in a 
low voice, “and angels guard thy bed! 
D-i Jiofc far£ot thy prayers, my sweet.” 


“ No indeed,” answered the child 
fervently, “they make me feel so 
happy!” 

“ That’s well ; I know ftey do j 
they" should,” said the old man. “ Bless 
thee a hundred times! Early in the 
morning I shall be home.” 

“You’ll not ling twice,” returned 
the child. “The bell wakes me, even 
in the middle of a dream.” 

With this, they separated. The 
child opened the door (now guarded 
by a shutter which I had heard the 
boy put up before he left the house) 
and with another farewell, whose clear 
and tender note I have recalled a 
thousand times, held it until we had 
passed outs The old man paused a 
moment while it was gently closed and 
fastened on tlie inside, and, satisfied 
that this was done, walked on at a 
slow pace. At the s'treet-conier he 
stopped. Regarding me with a troubled 
countenance, he said that our ways 
were widely different, and that he 
must take ms leave. I would have 
spoken, but summoning up more 
alacrity than might have been ex- 
pected in one of his appearance, he 
burned away. I could see, that, twice 
or thrice, he looked back as if to 
ascertain if I ivere still watching him, 
or perhaps to assure himself that I 
was not following, at a distance. The 
obscurity of the night favoured his 
disappearance, and his figure was soon 
beyond my sight. 

I remained .standing on the spot 
where he had left me: unwilling to 
depart, and yet unknowiiig why I 
should loiter there. I looked wistfully 
into the street we had lately quitted, 
and, after a time, directed my steps 
that way. I passed and repassed the 
house, and stopped and listened at the 
door ; all was dai’k, and silent as the 
grave. 

Yet I lingered about, and could not 
tear myself away; thinking of all pos- 
sible hai-m that might happen to the 
child — of fires, and robberies, and even 
murder — and feeling as if some evil 
must ensue if I turned my back upon 
the place. The closing of a door or 
window in the street, brought ma 
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before the curioGity-dealer’s once 
more. I ei’ossed the road, and looked 
up at tlie liouse, to assure that 

the noise had not eome from there. 
No, it was black, cold, and lifeless as 
before. 

There were few passengers astir ; 
the street was sad and dismal, and 
pretty well my own. A few stragglers 
from tho theatres hurried by, and, 
now and then, I turned aside to avoid 
some noisy drunkard as he reeled 
homewards ; hut these interruptions 
were not frequent and soon ceased. 
The clocks struck one. Still I paced i 
up and down, pi’omising myself that i 
every time should be the Lost, and j 
breaking faith with myself on some 
new plea, as often as I did so. I 

The more I thought of what the old 
man had said,, and of his looks and 
bearing, the less I could account for 
what I liad seen and heard. I had a 
strong misgiving that hi.s nightly 
absence was for no good ])Ui*posc, I 
had only come to know the fact 
through the innocence of the child; 
and, though the old man was by at the 
time and saw my undisguised surprise, 
he had preserved a stinxnge mystery , 
on tho subject and offered no* word I 
of explanation. These reflections I 
naturally recalled again, more strongly I 
than before, his haggard face, his ! 
wandering manner, his restless anxious ' 
looks. His affection for the child i 
might not be inconsistent with yilb^ny 
of the worst kind ; even tliat very 
affection w.as, in itself, an extraordinary 
contradiction, or how could he leave 
her thus 1 Disposed as' I was to tliiiik 
badly of him, 1 never doubted that his 
love for her was real. I could not 
admit the thought, remembering what 
had pa.ssed between us, and the tone 
of voice in which he had called her by 
her name. 

“ Stay here of course,” the child 
had said in answer to my question, 
“ I always do 1” What cdul& take him 
from home by niglit, and every night 1 
1 called up all the strange tales I had 
ever heard, of dark and seex'et deeds 
committed in great towns and escaping 
detection for a long series of yeai-s. 


' Wild as many of these stories u ere, I 
' could not find one adajded to this 
' niy.stery, which only beeanie the move 
' impenetrable, in proportion as 1 .soiiglit 
! to solve it. 

I Oceuined with such thoughts as 
' these, and a croxvd of others all tending 
' to the same point, 1 eontimied to pace 
' the street for two hnig hours ; at 
1 length, the rain began to descend 

I heavily; and then, overpowered by 
' fatigue though no less interested than 

I I had been at first, I engaged tlw 
nearest coach and so got home. A 
cheerful fire was blazing on the hearth, 
the lamp burnt brightly, luy dock 
received me with its old familiar wel- 
come ; everything was quiet, warm, 
and cheerkig, and in happy contrast 
to the gloom and darkness I had 
quitted. 

I sat doxvn in my easy-chair, and 
falling hack upon its amjile cushltuin 
pictured to my.self the child in her 
bed : alone, imwatched, uncared for, 
(save by angels,) yet sleeping peace- 
fully. So very yoimg, so spiritual, so 
slight and fairy-like a creature passing 
the long dull nights in such an uncon- 
genial place — I could not dismiss it 
from my thoughts. 

We are so much in the habit of 
allowing impressions to be made upon 
us by external’ objects, which shouhl 
be produced by reflection alone, l.mt 
whidi, without such visible aids, ol'teii 
escape u.s, that I am not sure 1 should 
have been so tliox-ouglily pos.se.ssed 
by this one suljjtict, but for tlie heaps 
of fantastic things I had seen hud- 
dled together in the curiosity-dealer’s 
I warelxouse. These, ci’owding on my 
mind, in connection with tlic child, 
and gathei’ing i-ound hci’, as it were, 
brought her condition palpably before 
me. 1 had her image, without any 
effort of imagination, suxTounded .and 
beset by evoi'ything tbnt was foreign 
to its nature, and farthest removed 
from the sympathies of hex’’ sex and 
age. If these hdps to luy fancy had 
all been wanting, and I luul been 
forced to imagine lier in a common 
chamber, ■with nothing unusual os! 
uhcoutli in its appearance, it is vei'y 
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probable that I sliould have been less | 
impressed with her strange and solitary 
state. As it was, she seemed to exist 
in a kind of allegory ; and, having 
those shapes about her, claimed iny 
interest so strongly, that (as I have 
already remarked) 1 could not dismiss 
her from my recollection, do what i 
■would. 

« It would be a curious speculation,” 
said I, after some restless turns across 
ainl aci'oss the room, “ to imagine her 
in her future life, holding her solitary 
way among a crowd of wild grotesque 
companions : the only piu’e, fresli, 
youthful object in the throng. It 
woiild be curious to find " 

1 checked myself here, for the theme 
was cai'rying me along witli it at a 


I great pace, and I already sjuv befoi-e 
j me a region on. which I was little dis- 
! posed to enter. I agreed with myself 
I that this ■was idle musing, and I’esolved 
; to go to bed, and court forgetfulness. 

But, all that night, waking or in my 
sleep, the same thoughts recurred, mid 
the same images retained posse.ssiou of 
my brain. I had, ever before me, the 
old dai’k murky rooms — the gaunt 
suits of mail with theii’ ghostly silent 
air — ^the faces all awry, gx*inning from 
wood and stone— the dust, and rmst, 
and ■vv'orai that lives in wood-— and 
alone in the midst of all this lumber 
and decay and ugly age, the beautiful 
child in her gentle slumber, smiling: 
through her light and sunny dreams. 


■ 


* CHAPTER II. ^ j 


After combating, for nearly a week, 
the feeling which impelled me to re- 
visit the place I had quitted under 
the circumstances already detailed, I 
yielded to it at length ; and deter- 
mining that this time I would present 
myself by the light of day, bent my 
steps thither eaidy in the afteimoon. 

I walked past the house, and took 
several turns in the street, with that 
kind of hesitation which is natoal to 
a man who is conscious that the idsit 
ho is about to pay is unexpected, and 
may not be very acceptable. How- 
ever, as the door of the shop was shut, 
and it did not appear likely that I 
should be recognised by those xvithin, 
if [ continued merely to pass up and 
down befoi'e it, I soon conquered this 
irropolution, and found myself in the 
Curiosity Dealer’s wai'ehouse. 

'J'lie old man and another person 
were together in the back part, and 
there seemed to have been high words 
between them, for their voices which 
were raised to a vei'y loud pitch sud- 
denly stopped on my entering, and the 
man advancing hastily towards me. 


said in a tremulous tone that he was 
very glad I had come. 

“ You interrupted us at a critical 
moment,” he said, pointing to the man 
whom 1 had found in company with 
him ; “this fellow will murder me one 
of these days. He would have done 
so, long ago, if he had dared,” 

“ Bah ! You would swear away 
my life if you could,” I’etunied the 
otlier, after bestowing a stare and a 
frown on me ; “ %ve all know that ! ” 

“ I almost thinlc I could,” cried the 
old man, turning feebly upon him. “ If 
oaths, or prayei’s, or words, could rid 
me of you, they should. 1 would be 
quit of you, and would be I'elieved if 
you were dead.” 

“ I know it,” returned the other. 
“ I said so, didn’t 1 1 .But neithei' 
oaths, nor prayers, nor words, 'ii-'/K kill 
me, and therefore I live, and mean to 
live,” 

“ And his mother died ! ” cried the 
old' man, passionately clasping his 
hands and looking upward ; “ and this 
is Heaven’s justice ! ” 

The other stood lounging with Ills 
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foot, upon a chair, and regarded him 
with a contemptuous sneer. He was 
a young man of one-and- twenty or 
thereabouts ; well made, and certainly 
handsome, though the expression of 
his face was far from prepossessing, 
having in common with his manner 
and even his dress, a dissipated, inso- 
lent air which repelled one. 

“ Justice or no justice,” said the 
young fellow, “ here I am and here I 
shall stop til! such time Jis I think fit 
to go, unless you send for assistance to 
ut me out — whicii you won’t do, I 
now. 1 tell you again that 1 want to 
see my sister.” 

" Your sister 1 ” said the old man 
bitterly. 

“ Ah ! You can’t change the rela- 
tionship,” returned the other. “If 
ou could, you ’d have done it long ago. 
want to see my sister, that you keep 
cooped up here, poisoning hei-miiid 
with your sly secrets and pretending 
an affiction for her that yon may 
work her to death, and add a. few 
scraped shillings every week to tlie 
money you can hardly count. I want 
to see her ; and I will.” 

“ Here ’samoralist to talk of poisoned 
minds! Here’s a generous spirit to 
scorn scraped-up shillings!” cried the 
old man, turning from him to me. “A. 
profligate, sir, who has forfeited every 
claim not only upon those who have' 
the misfortune to be of his* blood, but 
upon society w'hieh knows nothing of 
him but his misdeeds. A liar too,” 
he added, in a lower voice as he drew 
clo.ser to me, “ who knows how dear 
she is to luOj^and seeks to wound, me 
even there, befeause there is a stranger 
by.” 

“ Steiiigers are nothing to me, grand- 
father,” said the young fellow catch- 
ing at the word, “nor I to them, I 
hope. The best they can do, is to 
keep an eye to their business and 
leave me to mine. Thei’e’s a friend 
of mine waiting outside, and as it 
seems that I may have to wait some 
time, I ’ll call Jam in, with your leave.” 

Saying this, he stejiped to the door, 
and looking down the street beckoned 
several times to some' unseen person. 


who, to judge from the air of impru 
tience with which these signals were 
accompanied, required a great quantity 
of persuasion to induce him to advance. 
At length thei’e sauntered up, on the 
opposite side of the way — witli a bad 
pretence of passing by accident — a 
figure conspicuous for its dirty smart- 
ness, which after a great many i'rowl^6 
and jerks of the head, in resistance of 
the invitation, ultimately crossed the 
road and was brought into the shop. 

“There. It’s Dick Swiveller,” said 
the young fellow, pushing him in, “Sit 
down, Swiveller.” 

“But is the old min agreeable?” 
said Ml*. Swiveller in an under tone. 

“Sit down,” repeated his companion. 

Mr. Swiveller compliedj and looking 
about him with a propitiatory smile, 
observed that last week was a fine 
week for the ducks, and this week was 
a fine week for the dust ; he also 
observed that* while standing By the 
post at the street corner, he had 
observed a pig with a straw in his 
mouth issuing out of the tobacco-shop, 
from whi-h appeaj’ance he augured 
that another fine week for the ducks 
was approaching, and that rain would 
certainly ensue. lie furthermore took 
occasion to apologize for any negli- 
gence that might be perceptible in his 
dress, on the ground that last night he 
had had “ the sun very strong in his 
eyes by which e.\pi;ession he was 
understood to convey to his hearers in 
tliQ most delicate manner possible, 
the information that lie had been ex- 
tremely di’unk. 

“ But what,” said Mr. Swiveller 
with a sigh, “ what is the odds so long 
as the fire of soul is kindled at the 
taper of conwiviality, and the wing of 
frieudship never moults a featlicr ! 
What is the odds so long as the spirit 
is expajided by moans of rosy wine, 
and the present moment is the least 
happiest of our existence !” 

“ You needn’t act the chairmaa 
hero,” said his friend, half aside. 

“ Bred ! ” cried Mr. Swiveller, tap- 
ping his nose, “ a word to the wise is 
sufficient for them — we may he good 
and happy without riches, Fred. Say 
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ssot finothcr syllable, I know my cue; ' 
(Binart is the word. Only one little i 
w'liisper Fx’ed — is the old mini 
friendly r 

“Never yoti mind,” replied hie 
friend. 

“ Right again, quite riglit,” said Mr. 
Swiveller, “ caution is the word, and 
caution is the act,” With that, he 
winked as if in preservation of some 
deep secret, and folding his arms and 
leaning back in his chair, looked up at 
the ceiling wdth profound gravity. 

It was perhaps not very unreason- 
able to suspect from what had already 
passed, that Mr. Swiveller was not 
quite recovered from the effects of, the 
powerful sunlight to which he had 
made ailnsion ; but if no such sus- 
picion had been awakened by his 
speech, his wiry hair, dull 'eyes, and 
sallow face, w'ould still have been 
strong witnesses against him. His 
attii'e was not, as he had himself 
hinted, remarkable for the nicest ar- 
rangement, but was in a state of 
disorder which strongly induced the 
idea that he had gone to bed in it. It 
consisted of a brown body-coat with a 
great many brass buttons up the front 
and only one behind, a bright check 
neckerchief, a plaid waistcoat, soiled 
white ti’ousors, and a very limp hat, 
worn with the wrong side foi’emost, 
to hide a hole in the brim. The 
breast of bis coat was ornamented with 
an outside pocket from which there 
peeped forth the cleanest end of a 
very Large and very ill-favoured hand- 
kerchief ; his dirty wristbands were 
pulled down as far as possible and 
ostentatiously folded back over his 
cuffs ; he displayed no gloves, and 
carried a yellow cane having at the 
top a bone hand with the semblance of 
a I'ing on its little finger and a black 
ball in its grasp. With all these per- 
sonal advantages (to which may be 
added .a strong savour of tobacco- 
smok{!, and a prevailing greasiness of 
apj'carance) Mr. Swiveller leant back 
in his chair with his eyes fixed on the 
ceiling, and occasionally pitching his 
voice to the needful key, obliged the 
tjompany witli a few bars of an in- 


tensely dism.al air, and then, in the 
middle of a note, relapsed into his 
former silence. 

Tlie old man sat himself down in a 
chair, and, with folded hands, looked 
sometimes at his gi’andson and some- 
times at his strange companion, as if 
he were utterly powerless and had no 
resource but to leave them to do as 
they pleased. The young man re- 
dined against a table at no great dis. 
tance from his friend, in apparent 
indifference to everything that had 
I passed ; and I — who felt the difficulty 
of any interference, notwithstanding 
that the old man had appealed to me, 
both by words and looks — made the 
best feint I could of being occupied in 
examining some of the goods that 
were disposed for sale, and paying very 
little attention to the persons before me. 

I The silence was not of long dui’alion, 
for Mr. Swiveller, after favouring ns 
with several melodious assurances 
j that his heai't was in the highlands, 
and that he wanted but his Arab steed 
as a preliminary to the acluevement 
of gi-eat feats of valour and loyalty, 
removed his eyes from the ceiling and 
subsided into prose again. 

“ Fred,” said Mr. .Swveller stop- 
ping short as if the idea had suddenly 
occurred to him, and speaking in the 
same audible whisper as before, “w 
the old min friendly ? ” 

“ What does it matter 1 ” retmoied 
his friend peevishly. 

“ No, but is he 1 ” said Dick. 

“ Yes, of course. What do I care 
whether he is or not.” 

Emboldened as it seenied by this 
reply to enter into a more general 
conversation, Mr. Swiveller plainly 
laid himself out to captivate our at- 
tention. 

He began by remarking that soda 
water, though a good thing in the ab- 
stract, w'as apt to lie cold upon the 
stomach unless qualified with ginger, 
or a small infusion of brandy, which 
latter article he held to be preferable 
in all cases, saving for the one con- 
sideration of expense. Nobody ven- 
turing to dispute these positions, he 
proceeded to observe that the hunnaa 
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Ijair was a great retainer of tobacco- 
smoke, and that the young gentlemen 
of Westminster and Eton, after eating 
vast quantities of apples to conceal any 
scent of cigars from their anxious 
friends, were usually detected in con- 
sequence of their heads possessing this 
remarkable pi'operty ; whence he con- 
cluded that if the itoyal Society would 
turn their attention to the circum- 
stance, and endeavour to find in the 
resources of science a means of pre- 
venting such untoward x’evclations, 
they might indeed be loolced upon 
as benefactors to mankind. These 
oi>inions being equally incontrover- 
tible with those he had already 
ju’onouneed, he went on to inform us 
that Jamaica rum, thougli unquestion- 
ably an agreeable spirit of great I’ieh- 
ness and ilavour, had the drawback of 
remaining constantly present to the 
taste next day ; and nobody being 
venturous eifdugb to argue this point 
either, he increased in confidence and 
became yet more companionable and 
commumcativc. 

“ it ’s a devil of a thing, gentlemen,” 
said Mr. Swiveller, “when relations 
fall out and disagree. If the wing of 
friendsliij) should never moult a featlier, 
the wing of relationship should never 
be clipped, but be always expanded and 
aeretve. Why should a grandson and 
grandfather peg away at each other 
with mutual wioleuee when all might 
be bliss and concord 2 Whynot jiiie 
hands and forgit it 2 ” 

“Hold your tongue,” said his 
friend. | 

“ yir,” replied Mr. Swiveller, “ don’t | 
vfiii interrupt the chair. Gentlemen, ; 
haw does the case stand, upon the 
present occasion ? Here is a jolly old 
grandfather— i s.ay it with the utmost 
I'cspeet — and here is a wild young 
grandson. The jolly old grandfather 
says to the wild young grandson, ‘ I 
have brought you up and educated 
you, Fred ; I have pub you in the way 
of getting on in life ; you have bolted 
a little out of the course, tis young fel- 
ows often do ; and you sh.all never 
nave another chance, nor Uio ghost of 
iudi c. ouo.* The wild young graudsoQ 


makes answer to this and says, ‘ You’re' 
as rich as rich can t)e ; you iiave hccix 
at no nnconimon expense on my ac- 
count, you ’re saving 11 ]) pibesof inoney 
for my little sister tiiat lives with you 
in a secret, stealthy, imgger-mnggeviog 
kind of way and with no mamier of 
enjoyment — why can’t you stand a 
trifle for your grown-up relation ! * 
The jolly old grandfather unto this, 
retorts, not only that he dcclint?s to 
foi’k out with that cheerful readiness 
which is always so agreeable and plea- 
sant in a gentleman of his time of life, 
but that he will blow up, and call 
names, and make reflections whenever 
they meet. Then the plain qne.sti()n 
is, an’t it a pity that tliis state of things 
should continue, and how much better 
would it be for the old gentleimm to 
hand over a reasonable amount of 
tin, and make it all right and comfort- 
able 2 ” 

Having delivered this oration with 
a gre.at many waves and floiu’ishes 
of the hand, Mr. Swiveller abruptly 
tiu’u.st the head of his cane into his 
month as if to prevent himself from 
impairing the effect of his speech by 
adding one other word. 

“ Why do you hunt and persecute 
ino, God helj) jne 2” said the old man 
turning to . his graud.son. “ Why do 
you bring your pi'ofligale companions 
here! How often am I to tell you 
that my life is one of care and self- 
doiial, and that I am poor 2 ” 

“ How often am 1 to tell you,” re- 
turned the other, loolcing coldly at 
him, “ that I know better 2 ” 

“ Yoxi have chosen your own path,” 
said the old man, “ Follow it. Leave 
Nell and 1 to toil and work.” 

“Nell will be a woman soon,” re- 
i turned the other, “ and, bred in your 
■ faeith, she ’ll forget her brother unless 
ho shows himself sometimes.” 

“ Take care,” s;iid tlie old man with 
sparkling eyes, “ that she does not for- 
get you when you would Iiave lie? 
memory k.eenc.st. Take cave that the 
day don’t come when you walk bare- 
foot in the streets, .and she rides by in 
a gay carriage of her own.” 

“You mean when she has yotip 
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money ? ” retorted the otlier. « How 
like a poor man he talks ! ” 

“ And yet,” said the old man drop- 
ping his voice and speaking like one 
wlio thiiilcs aloud, “how poor we are, 
and what a life it is ! The cause is 
a yoving child’s, guiltless of all harm 
or wrong, but nothing goes well with 
it ! Ih'pe and patience, hope and 
paiieucc!” 

These words w'ere uttered in too 
low a tone to reach the ears of the 
young men. . Mr. Swiveller appeared 


to think that they implied some mental 
struggle consequent upon the pow er- 
ful cii'cct of his address, for he poked 
his friend with his cane and whisjjtred 
his cojivictidn that he had adminis- 
tered “a clincher,” and that he ex- 
pected a commission on the profits. 
Discovering his mistake after a while, 
he appeared' to grow rather sleepy 
and discontented, and had more than 
once suggested the propriety of an 
iraniediate departure, when the door 
opened, and the cliUd herself appeared. 




CHAPTER III. 


The child was closely followed by 
an elderly man of remarkably hard 
features and forbidding aspect, and so 
low in stattire as to ho quite a dwarf, 
tliough his head and face were large 
enough for the body of a giant. His 
black eyes were restless, sly, and cun- 
ning ; his mouth and chin, bristly with 
the stubble of a coarse hard beard ; 
and his complexion was one of that 
kind w'liich never looks cleair or whole- 
some. But what added moat to the 
grotesque expression of his face, was 
a ghastly smile, which, appearing to be 
the mere result of habit and to have 
no connection with any mirthfid or 
complacent feeling, constantly I’evealed 
the few discolored fangs that were yet 
scattered in his mouth, and gave him 
the aspect of a panting dog. llis dress 
consisted of a large high-crowned hat, 
a worn dark suit, a pair of capacious 
shoes, and a dirty white neekerehief 
suflicieiitly limp and crumjded to dis- 
close tlie greater portion of his wiry 
throat. Such liair as he had, was of a 
grizzled black, cut short and straight 
uptui his temples, and hanging in a 
frowzy fringe about liis ears. His 
hanils, wliich -were of a, rough coarse 
grain, were very dirty ; his finger-nails 
wei’e crooked, long, and yellow. 

There was ample time to note these 
particulars, for be-sides that they were 
sufficiently obvious vAthout very close 


observation, some momenta elapsed 
befoi'e any one broke silence. The 
child advanced timidly towards her 
brother and put her hand in his, the 
dwai’f (if we nuay call him so) glanced 
keenly at all present, and the curiosity- 
dealer, who plainly had not expected 
his uncouth visitor, seemed disctai- 
certed and embai'rassed. 

“ Ah ! ” said the dwarf, who with 
his hand sketched out above his eyes 
had been survojdng the young m.an 
attentively, “that should he your 
grandson, neighbour ! ” 

“ Say rather that he should not be," 
I’eplied the old man. “ .But he is.” 

. “And that?” a.aid the dwarf, point' 
ing to Dick Swiveller. 

“Some friend of his, as welcome 
here as he,” said tlie old man. 

“ And tliat '? ’’ inquired the dwarf 
wheeling round and pointing straight ' 
at me. 

“ A gentleman who was so good as 
to bi'ing Nell home the other nigiit 
when she lost her tvay, coming from 
your house.” 

The little m.an turned to the chil'l 
as if to chide her or express his won- 
der, but, as she was talking to the 
young man, held his peace, and bent 
his head to listen, 

« Well, Nelly,” said the young fel- 
low aloud. “ Do they teach yovi to 
hate me. eh 1 ” 
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“No, no. For shame. Oh, no!” 
cried tlio cliild. 

“ To love me, perhaps ! ” pursued 
her lirother with a sneer. 

“To do neither,” she returned. 

“ Tliey never speak to me about you. 
Lideed they never do.” 

“ I dare be bound for that,” he said, 
darting a bitter look at the grand- 
father. “ 1 dare be bound for that, 
Nell. Oh ! I believe you there ! ” 

“ But I love you dearly, Fred,” said 
the child. 

“No doubt!” 

« I do indeed, and always will,” the 
child repeated with great emotion, 

“ but oil ! if you would leave off vexing 
him and making huu unhappy, then I 
could love you more.” 

“ I see ! ” said the young man, as 
he stooped carelessly over the child, 
and having kissed her, pushed her 
from him: “ There— get you away 
now you have said your lesson. You 
needn’t whimper. We part good 
friends enough, if that’s the matter.” 

He remained silent, following her 
with his eyes, until she liad gained 
her little room and closed the door ; 
and then turning to the dwarf, said 
abruptly, 

“ Harkce, Mr. — 

“ Meaning me \ ” returned the dwarf. 
“ Q,uilp is my name. You might re- 
member. It ’s not a long one — Daniel 
Q,uilp.” 

“ Harkee, Mr. Quilp, then,” pursued 
the other. “ Y on have some inlluence 
with my grandfather there.” 

“.Some,” said Mr. Q,uilp empha- 
tically. 

“ And are in a few of his mysteries i 
and secrets.” i 

“ A. few,” replied Q,uilp, with equal i 
dryness. j 

“ Then let me tell him once for all, 
through you, that I will come into and 
go out of this place as often as I like, 
so long as he keeps Nell here; and 
tliat if he wants to be quit of me, he 
must first be quit of her. What have 
I done to be made a bugbear of, and 
to bo shunned and dreaded as if 1 
brought the pkgnol IleTl tell you 
that 1 ha ye no natural affection ; and 


tluat I care no more for Nell, for hat 
own sake, than I do for him. Let him 
say so. I care for the whim, then, of 
coming to and fro and reminding her 
of my existence. I will see her wdien 
1 please. That ’s my point, i ctinie 
here to-day to maintain it, .and I ’ll 
come here again fifty times with the 
same object and always w’ith the .same 
success. I said I wo^d stop till 1 had 
gained it. I have done so, and now 
my visit 's ended. Come, Dick.” 

“ Stop 1 ” cried Mr. Swiveller, as his 
companion turned towards the door. 
“Sir!” 

“ Sir, I am your humble servant,” 
said Mr. Quilp, to whom the mono- 
syllable was addressed. 

“ Before I leave the gay and festive 
scene, and halls of dazzling light, six’,’* 
said Ml’. Swiveller, “ I will, witli your 
permission, attempt a slight remark. 
I came here, sir,. this day, under the 
impression tliat the old min was 
friendly.” 

“ Proceed, six*,” said Daniel Quilp } 
for the orator had made a sudden stop. 

“ Inspired by this idea and the senti- 
ments it awakened, sir, and feeling as 
a mutual friend that badgering, baiting, 
and bullying, was not the sort of thing 
calculated to expand the souls and 
promote the social harmony of the 
contending parties, I took upon myself 
to suggest a cour.se which is the eoiu’so 
to be adopted on the pi'esent occasion. 
Will you allow me to wliispei’ half a 
1 syllable, sir ? ” 

Without waiting for the pennission 
he Sought, Mr. Swiveller stei)ped up 
i to the liwai’f, .and leaning on his shoul- 
der and stooping down to get at his 
ear, said in u voice which was perfectly 
audible to all present, 

“ The watch-wox’d to the old min is 
— fork.” 

“ Is what ? ” demanded Quilp. 

“Is fork, sir, fork,” replied Mr. 
Swiveller slapping Ids pocket. “ You 
are awake, sir T’ 

The dwarf nodded. Mr. Swiveller 
drew back and nodded likewi.se, tben 
drew a little further back and no<ldod 
again, and so on. By these means ha 
in time reached the dooi*, where he 
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gave a great cough to attract the 
dwarf’s attention and gain an oppor- 
tunity of expressing in dumb show, the 
closest confidence and most inviolable 
secrecy. 1 laving performed tlie serious 
pantomime that was necessary for tlie 
due conveyance of tiiese ideas, he cast 
himself upon his friend’s track, and 
vanished. 

“Humph!” said the dwarf with a 
sour look and a shrug of his shoulders, 
“so much for dear relations. Thank 
God 1 acknowledge none ! Nor need 
you either,” he added, turning to the 
old man, “ if you wei*e not as weak as 
a reed, and nearly as senseless,” 

“ Wliat would you have me do ? ” 
he retorted in a kind of helpless des- 
peration. “It is easy to talk and 
sueer. What would you have me do ? ” 
“ What would I do if 1 was in your 
case ? ” said the dwarf. 

“ Sometiiing violent, no doubt.” 

“ You ’re right there,” returned the 
little man, higlily gratified by the com- 
pliment, for such he evidently con- 
sidered it ; and grinning like a devil 
as he rubbed his dirty hands together. 

Ask Mrs. Quilp, pretty Mrs. Q,uilp, 
obedient, timid, loving Mrs. Quilp. 
But that reminds me — I have left her 
all alone, and she will be anxious 
and know’ not a moment's peace till I 
return. I know she ’s always in that 
condition when I’m away, though she 
doesn’t dare to say so, unless I lead 
her on and tell her she may speak 
freely, .and I won’t bo angry with her. 
Oh ! well-trained JMrs. Quilp ! ” 

The creature appeared quite horrible, 
with his monstrous head and little, 
body, as he rubbed his hands slowly 
round, and round, and round again — 
with something fantastic even in his 
manner of performing this slight action 
— and, dropping his shaggy brows and 
cocldng his chin in the air, glanced 
upward with a stealthy look of exulta- 
tion that an imp might have copied 
and appropriated to himself. 

“ Here,” he said, putting his hand 
into hi.s breast and sidling up to the 
old man as he spoke ; “ 1 brought it 
myself for fear of accidents, as, being 
m gold, it was something large and 


' heavy for Fell to carry in her bag. 
She need be accustomed to such loads 
betimes though, neighbour, for she 
i will carry weight when you ai’e dead.” 

“ Heaven send slie may ! 1 hope 
so,” said the old man with someihhig 
like a groan, 

“ Hope so 1 ” echoed the dwarf, ap- 
proaching close to his ear; “neighbour, 
I would I knew in what good invest- 
ment all these supplies are suulc. But 
you are a deep man, and keep your 
secret close.” i i 

“ My secret ! ” said the other with 
a haggard look. “Yes, you’re right 
— 1 — 1 — keep it close — very close.” 

He said no more, but, taking tlie 
money, turned away with a slow uncer- 
tain step, and pressed his hand upon 
his head like a weary and dejected 
m.an. The dw.arf watched him sharply, 
while he passed into the little sitting- 
room and locked it in an iron safe 
above the chimney-piece ; and after 
musing for a short space, prepared to 
hike his leave, observing that unless 
he made good haste, Mrs. Quilp would 
certainly be in fits on his reton. 

“ And so, neighbour,” he added, 
“ I ’ll turn my face liomewards, leaving 
my love for Nelly and hoping she may 
never lose her way again, though her 
doing so, has (irocured me an honour I 
didn’t expect.” ' With that, he bowed 
and leered at me, and with a keen 
glance around which seemed to com- 
prehend every object within his r.ange 
of vision, however small or trivial, 
went his way. 

I had several times essayed to go 
myself, hut the old man had always 
opposed it and entreated me to remain. 
As he renewed his entreaties on our 
being left alone, and adverted with 
many thanks to the former occasion of 
our being together, I willingly yielded 
to his persuasions, and sat down, pro 
tending to examine some cui'ioua 
miniatures and a few old medals w men 
he placed before me. It needed nn 
great pressing to induce me to sta.y, 
for if my curiosity had been exciteu on 
the occasion of my first visit, it cer- 
tainly was not diminished now'. 

Nell joined us before long, and 
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bivtigmg some needle-work to the 
lablCj sat by the old man’s side. It 
was pleasant to observe the fresh 
flowers in the room, the pet bird with 
a green bough shading his little cage, 
the breath of freshness and youth 
vvliieh seemed to rnstle through the 
old dull house and hover round the 
child. It was curious, but not so plea- 
sant, to turn from the beauty and 
grace of the girl, to the stooping 
figure, care-worn face, and jaded 
aspect of the old man. As he grew 
weaker and more feeble, what would 
become of this lonely little creature ; 
poor protector as he was, say that 
ha (lied — what would her fate be, 
then ? 

The old man almost answered roy 
thoughts, as he laid his hand on hers, 
and spolie aloud. 

« I ’ll be of better cheer, Nell,” ho 
said ; ” there must be good fortune in 
store for thee — I do not ask it for my- 
self, but thee. Such miseries must fall 
on tliy innocent head without it, that 
I cannot believe but that, being 
tempted, it will come at last ! ” 

She looked cheerfully into his face, 
but made no answer. 

“When I think,” said he, “of the 
many years — many in thy short life — 
that thou hast lived alone witli me ; of 
thy monotonous existence, knowing no 
companions of- thy own age nor any 
childish pleasures ; of the solitude iu 
which thou hast grown to be what 
thou art, and in which thou liast lived 
apart from nearly all thy kind but one 
old man ; 1 sometimes fear I have 
dealt hardly by thee, Nell,” 

“ Grandfather I "'cried the child in 
unfeigned surprise. 

“ Not in intention — no no,” said he. 
“ I have ever looked forward to the 
time that should mahle thee to mix 
among the gayest and prettiest, and 
take tliy station with the best. Btit 1 
atUl look forward, Nell, I still look 
fijrward, and if I should he forced to 
leave thee, meanwhile, how have I 
fitted thee for struggles with the 
world ! The poor bird yondei', is as 
woli qualified to encounter it, and be 
turned adrift upon ita mercies— Hark 1 


1 hear Kit outsido, 0o to him, Ne!!, 
go to him.” 

Sim rose, and hurrying away, sfo]> 
ped, turned bark, nml put h«' aruia 
about the old man's neck, Iheu left 
him and hurried away again — but 
faster this time, to iiide her falling 
tears. 

“A woi'd in your car, sii%” s.aid the 
old man in a hurried whisper, “I 
have been rendered uneasy by wluit 
you said the other night, and can only 
plead that I have done all for the best 
— that it is too late to reti’act, if X 
could (though 1 cannot) — and tliat I 
hope to triumph yet. All is for her 
sake. I have borne great poverty 
myself, and would spare her the suf- 
ferings that poverty carrie ,yith it. 
I would spare her the miseries that 
brought her motlier, my own dear 
child, to an early gi’.ave. I would 
leave her— not witJi resources whi'di 
could be easily spent or squandcx'fcd 
away, but with wlmt would place hir 
beyond the reach of waut for ever. 
You mark me, sir? She shall luive 
I no pittance, but a fortune — Hush ! X 
I can say no more than that, now or 
at any other time, and she is here 
again 1 ” 

Tlie eagerness with which all this 
was poured into my ear, the trembling 
of the hand with which he clasped my 
arm, the strained and starting eyes 
he fixed upon me, the wild vehemence 
and agitation of his mannci', filled mo 
with amazement. All that I had Innu'd 
and seen, and a great pai't of what ho 
had said himself, led me to suppose 
' that he was a wealtny man. 1 could 
I form no coiuprehensiou of his charae- 
1 ter, unless he were one of those niiser- 
I .able WTetclies who, having made gain 
' tlie sole end and object of tlieir lives 
I and having succeeded iu amashing 
I great riches, are constantly tortured 
! by the dread of poverty, and beset !)y 
.fears of loss and ruin. Many things 
he had said, which 1 had been at a loss 
to undei’stand, were quite reconeile- 
able with the idea thus presented to 
me, and at length I eoiududcd that 
beyond all doubt he tvas one of this 
unhappy race. 
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Tlie opinion was not the result of 
hasty consideration, for which indeed 
there was no opportunity at that time, 
as the child came back directly, and 
soon oceupie<l herself in pi'eparations ' 
for giving Kit a writing lesson, of i 
which it seemed he had a couple every j 
week, and one regularly on that even- 
ing, to the great mirth and ejijoyment 
both of himself and his instructi'ess. 
To relate how it was a long time befoi’e 
his modesty could be so far prevailed 
upon as to admit of his sitting down 
in the parlour, in the pi’esence of an 
unknown gentleman — how, when he 
did sit down, lie tucked up Ins sleeves 
and squared Ids elbows and put lus face 
close to the copy-hook and squinted 
horribly at the linos — ^liow, from the 
very tirst moment of having the pen 
jn ins hand, he began to w’allow in 
blots, and to daub himself with ink up 
to the very roots of Ids hair— how, if 
he did by accident fonn a letter pro- 
perly, he immediately smeared it out* 
again with his arm in his preparations 
to make anutlter-<'how, at every fresh . 


mistake, there was a fresh kirst of 
merriment from the child and a louder 
and not less hearty laugh from poor 
Kit himself— and how tliei’e was all 
the way through, notwithstanding, a 
gentle wish on her part to teach, and 
an anxious desire on Ids to leani — to 
redate all these particulars would no 
doubt occupy more space and time 
than they deserve. It will be , suffi- 
cient to say that the lesson was given 
— that eveidng passed and night came 
on — that the old man again grew rest- 
less and impatient— that he quitted 
the house secretly at the same uour 
as before^ — and that the cldU was 
once more left alone within its gloomy 
walls. 

And now, that i have carried this 
history so far in my own character 
and introduced these personages to the 
reader, 1 shall for the convenience of 
the narrative detach myself from its 
fiudher course, and leave tlxose who 
have prominent and necessary parts 
in it to speak and act for themselves. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. and Mrs. Quilp resided on 
Tower Hill ; and in her bower on 
Tower Hill Mrs. Quilp was left to pine 
the absence of her lord, when he 
quitted her on the business which he 
has been already seen to transact. 

Mr. Quilp could scarcely be said to 
be of any particular trade or calling, 
though his pursuits were diyei'sified'" 
and bis occupations numerous. He 
collected the rents of whole colonies of 
lili.hy streets and alleys by the water- 
.sldc, advanced money to the, seamen 
iiiid petty otlicers of merchant vessels, 
h:ul a share in the ventures of divers 
mates C)f .E.ast Indiamen, smoked his 
smuggled cigars under the vei*y nose 
of the CiAStom House, and made ap- 
pointments on Change with men in 
glazed hats and round jackets pretty 


well eveiw day. On the Surrey side 
of the river was a small rat-infested 
dreary yard called "Quilp’s Wharf,” in 
which were a little wooden counting- 
house burrowing all awry in the dust 
as if it had fallen from the clouds and 
ploughed into the ground ; a few frag- 
ments of rusty ancliors ; several largo 
iron rings ; some piles of rotten wood ; 
and two or three heaps of old sheet 
copper, crumpled, cracked, and bat- 
tered. On Quilp’s Wharf, Daniel 
Quilp was a sliip-breakcr, yet to judge 
from these a.j)pearances he inu.st either 
have been a ship-breaker on a very 
small scale, or have broken his ships 
up very small indeed. Neither did 
the place ]>resent any extraordinary 
aspect of life or activitj-, as its only 
human occupant was an amphibious 
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boy in a canvass suit, whose sole diange 
of ocoujiation was from sitting on the 
liead of a pile and throwing stones 
in to the mud when the tide was out, to 
standing with his hands in his pockets 
gazing listlessly on the motion and on 
iJie bustle of the idver at high-water. 

The dwarf’s lodging on Tower Hill 
comprised, besides the needful accom- 
modation for himself and Mrs. Qnilp, 
a small sleeping-closet for that lady’s 
mother, who resided with the couple 
and waged perpetual war with Daniel ; 
of whom, notwithstanding, she stood 
in nc slight dread. Indeed, the ugly 
creature contrived by some means or 
other — whether by his ugliness or his 
ferocity or his natural canning is no 
great matter — to impress with a whole- 
some fear of his angei*, most of those 
with whom he was, brought into daily 
contact and communication. Over 
nobody had he such complete ascen- 
dancy as Mrs. Q,uilp herself — a pretty 
little, mild-spoken, blue-eyed woman, 
who having allied herself in wedlock 
to the dwarf in one of those strange 
infatuations of which examples are by 
no means scarce, performed a sound 
practical penance for her folly, every 
day of her life. " •* « % 

It has been said 'that Mrs. Qnilp 
was pining in her bowel*. In her 
bower she was, but not alone, for 
besides the old lady her mother of 
whom mention has recently been 
made, there were ju'eseut some half- 
dozen ladies of tlie neighbourhood who 
had happened by a strange accident 
(and also by a little understanding 
among themselves) to drop in one 
after another, just about tea-time. 
This being a season favourable to 
conversation, and the room being a 
cool, shady, lazy kind of place, with 
some plants at the open window shut- 
ting out the dust, and intei’posing 
pleasantly enough between the tea 
table within and the old Tower with- 
out, it ia no wonder that the ladies 
felc an inclination to talk and linger, 
especially when there are taken into 
account the additional inducements of 
fresli butter, new bread, shrimps, and 
water-ci'esses. 


Now, the ladies being together under 
these circumstances, it was extremely 
natural that the discourse should turn 
upon the propensity of nninkind to 
tyr’annise over the wciiiicr sex, and 
the duty that devolved upon the weaker 
sex to resist that tyranny and assert 
their rights and dignity. It was natu- 
ral for four reasons; firstly becau.so 
Mrs. Quilp being a young woman .‘uid 
notoriously under the dominion of her 
husband ought to be excited to rebel, 
secondly because Mrs. Quilp's parent 
was known to be laudably shrewish in 
her disposition and inclined to I’esisfc 
male authority, thirdly because each 
visitor wished to show for herself how 
superior she was in this i’espect to the 
generality of her sex, and fourthly 
because the company being accustomed 
to scandalise each other in paii’s were 
deprived of their usual subject of coni 
versation now that they were all as- 
sembled in close friendship, and had 
consequently no better employment 
than to attack the common enemy. 

Moved by these considerations, a 
stout lady opened the proceedings by 
inquiring, w'ith an air of great concern 
and sympathy, how Mr. Quilp was ; 
whereunto Mr. Quilp’s wife’s motliex* 
X’eplied sharply, “ Oh ! he was well 
enough — nothing much was ever the 
matter with him — and ill weeds wei’o 
j sure to tlu'ive.” All the ladies then 
j sighed in concert, shoolc their heads 
gravely, and looked at Mrs. Quilp as 
I at a martyr. 

i Ah I ” said the spokeswoman, " I 
I wish you’d give her a little of jwu’ 

1 advice, • Mrs. Jiniwin ” — Mrs. Qnilp 
bad been a Miss Jiniwin it should be 
observed — “ nobody knows better than 
you, ma’am, what us women owe to 
oui’selves.” 

i “ Owe indeed, m.a’am ! ” rej^lied 
Mrs. Jiniwin. “ When my poor hus- 
band, hex* dear father, was alive, if he 
had ever ventur’d a cross word to me, 

I’d have the good old lady did not 

finish the sentence, but she twisted olf 
the head of a shrimp with a vindic- 
tiveness which seemed to imply that 
the action xvas in some degree a sub- 
stitute for words. In this light it was 
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dearfy understood by the other party, 
who immediately replied witli gi'eat 
approbation, “ You quite enter into my 
feelings, ma’am, and it ’s jist what I ’d 
do myself.” 

“ But you have no call to do it,” 
said Mrs. Jiniwin. “ Luckily for you, 
you have no more occasion to do it 
than I had.” 

« No woman need have, if she was 
title to herself,” rejoined the stout lady. 

Do you hear that, Betsy ? ” said 
Mrs. Jiniwin, in a warning voice. 
«IIow often have I said the very 
same words to you, and almost gone 
down on my knees when I spoke ’em ! ” 

Boor Mrs. Quilp, who had looked 
in a state of helplessness fi’om one 
face of condolence to another, coloured, 
smiled, and shook her head doubtfully, 
This was the signal for a general 
clamour, which beginning in a low 
murmur gradually swelled into a gi'cat 
noise in which everybody spoke at 
once, and all said that she being a 
young woman had no right to set up 
her opinions against the experiences 
of those who knew so much better ; 
that it was very wrong of her not to 
fake the advice of people who had 
nothing at heart but her good ; that 
it was next door to being downright 
ungrateful to conduct herself in that 
manner ; that if she had no i-espect 
for herself she ought to have some for 
other women, all of whom she com- 
promised by her meekness ; and that 
if she had no respect for other women, 
the time would come wlien other 
women would have no respect for her ; 
and she would be very sorry for that, 
they could tell her. Having dealt 
out these admonitions, the ladies fell 
to a moi’e powerful assault than they 
had yet made upon the mixed tea, 
new bread, fx’esh buttei’, shrimps, and 
water-crosses, and said that their vex- 
ation was so great to see her going on 
like that, that they could hardly bring 
themselves to eat a single morsel. 

“It’s all very fine to talk,” said 
Mrs. Q,uilp with much simplicity, 
“ but I know that if I was to die to- 
morrow, Quilp could marry anybody he 
pleased — now that he could, 1 know i” 


Tliere was quite a scream of indig- 
nation at this idea. Marry whom he 
pleased ! They would like to see him 
dare to think of marrying any of them ; 
they would like to see the faintest ap- 
proach to such a thing. One lady fa 
widow) was quite certain she should 
stab him if he hinted at it. 

“ Very well,” said Mrs. Quilp, nod- 
din*g her head, “as I said just now, 
it 's very easy to talk, but I say again 
that I know — that I’m sm*e — Quilp 
has such a way with him when he 
likes, that the best-looking woman 
here couldn’t refuse him if I was dead, 
and she was free, and he chose to make 
love to her. Come ! ” 

Everybody bridled up at this re- 
mark, as much as to say “ 1 know you 
mean me. Let him try — that 's all.” 
And yet for some liidden reason they 
were 'all angry with the widow, and 
each lady whispered in her neigh- 
bour’s ear that it was very plain the 
said widow thought herself the person 
referred to, and what a puss she was ! 

“ Mother knows,” said Mrs. Quilp, 
“ that what I say is quite correct, for 
she often said so before we were mar- 
ried. Didn’t you say so, mother I ” 

This inquiry involved the respected 
lady in rather a delicate position, for 
she certainly had been an active party 
in making her daughter Mrs- Quilp, 
and, besides, it was not supporting the 
family credit to encourage the idea 
that she had raari’ied a man whom 
nobody else would have. On tlie 
other hand, to exaggerate the capti- 
vating qualities of her son-in-law would 
be to weaken the cause of revolt, in 
which all her energies were deeply 
engaged. Beset by these opposing 
considerations, Mrs. Jiniwin admitted 
the powers of insinuation, but denied 
the right to govern, and with a timely 
compliment to the stout lady brought 
back the discussion to the point from 
which it had strayed. 

“Oh! It’s a sensible and proper 
thing indeed, what Mrs. George has 
said exclaimed the old lady. “ If 
women are only true to themselves ! — 
But Betsy isn’t, and more ’s the shaioa 
and pity.” 
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^ " Before I ’d lei a man order me 
al) 0 ut as Quilp ordei's her,” said Mrs. 
George ; “ before I ’d consent to stand 
in awe of a man as she does of him, 
I ’d — I ’d kill myself, and write a letter 
first to say* he did it I ” 

Tliis remark being loudly com- 
mended and approved of, another lady 
(from tlie Minories) put in her word : 

Mr. Quilp may be a very nice 
man,” said this lady, “ and I suppose 
there’s no doubt he is, beeause Mrs. i 
Quilp says he is, and Mrs. Jhiiwiu says i 
he is, and they ought to know, or i 
nobody does. But still he is not quite 
a — what one calls a handsome m.an, 
nor quite a young man neither, which 
might be a little excuse for him if 
anything could be ; whereas bis wife 
is young, and is good-looking, and is » 
woman— which is the great tiling after 
all.” 

'This last clause being delivered with 
extraordinary pathos elicited a corre- 
sponding murmur from the hearers, 
stimulated by which the lady went on 
to remark that if sech a husband was 
cross and unreasonable with such a 
wife, then — 

“ If he is ! ” interposed the mother, 
putting doivn her tea-cup and brushing 
the crumbs out of her lap, preparatory 
to maldug a solemn declaration. ‘‘ If 
he is i He is the greatest tyi'ant that 
ever lived, she daien’t call her soul 
her own, he makes her tremble with a 
word and even with a look, ho frightens 
her to death, and slie hasn’t the spirit 
to give him a word back, no, not a 
single word.” 

Notwithstanding that the fact had 
been notorious befox’ehand to all the 
tea-drinkera, and had been di.scussed 
and expatiated on at every tea-drink- 
ing in the neighbourhood for the last 
twelve months, this official communi- 
cation was no sooner made than they 
all began to talk iit once and to vie 
wiili each other in vehemence and 
volubility. Mm George remarked 
that people would talk, that people h.ad 
often Siiid this to her before, that Mrs, 
Simmons then and there jn’esent had 
told her so twenty times, that she liad 
always said,« No, Hemi^ta Simmons, 


unless I see it with my own eye.s anS 
hear it with my oxvn ears, 1 never will 
believe it.” Mrs. Simmons coiTobi)- 
rated this lestimoriy .and added strong 
evidence of her own. Tlie lady from 
the Minories I’ecouiited a sucecssrul 
coui'se of treatment under wldudi she 
had placed her own husband, who, 
from manifesting one montli after mar- 
riage unequivocal symptoms of the 
tigox', had by this ineaxxs become sub- 
dued into a pei'fect lamb. Anothca’ 
lady recounted her own pex'soniil 
struggle and final triumph, in the 
coiii’se xvhex’eof she had foxmd it neces- 
sary to call in her mother and tw'o 
aunts, and to weep incessantly night 
and day for six weeks. A third, who 
in the general confusion could soemvs 
no other listenei’, fastened herself upon 
a yoxmg woman fetill xinmaiidcd xvlio 
happened to be amongst them, anil 
conjiu’ed her as site valued her own 
peace of mind aud happiness to profit 
by this solemn occasion, to taka 
example fi’om the weakness of Mrs. 
Quilp, .and fi’om that time forth to 
direct her w’hole thoughts to taming 
and subduing the rebellious spiidt of 
man. The noise was at its boight, and 
half the company had elevated their 
voices into a perfect sludek in order 
to drowix the voices of tho othex* 
half, when Mi’S. Jiniwin was seen to 
change colour and shake her foro-iinger 
stealthily, as if exhorting them to 
silence. 'Then, and not until theii, 
Daniel Quilp himself, tho cause and 
occasion of all thi.s clamoiu’, was ob- 
served to be in the room, looldng on 
and listening with profound attention. 

“ Go on, hulie.s, go on,” said Daniel. 

Mrs. Quilp, pi-ay ask the ladies to 
stop to supper, aud have a couple of 
lobstei’s and something light and palat- 
able.” 

“ I — I — didn’t ask them to tea, 
Quilp,” stammered hi.s wife. “It’s 
quite an accident.” 

“ So much the belter, Mrs. Quilp < 
those accidental p.arties are always the 
pleasantest,” said the dw.-irf, inlbbing 
Ins hands .so hard that lip seemed to be 
engaged in inaiuifactmang, of the dirt 
with whicli they were encrusted, little 
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diargcs for popgnns. What ! Not 
going, ladies 1 You are not going, 
eurely ! ” 

Tl is fair enemies tossed their heads 
slightly as they sought their respective 
hoiineis and sliawls, but left all verbal 
contention to Mrs. Jinhvin, who find- 
ing herself in the position of champion, 
made a hunt struggle to sustain tlie 
character. 

« And why not stop to supper, Q,uilp,” 
said the old lady, ‘‘if my djiUghtor 
had a mind \ ” 

“ To be sure,” rejoined Daniel. 

Why not 1 ” 

“ Thei’e’s nothing dishonest or 
wrong in a supper, I hope I” said 
Mrs. Jiniwin. 

“ Surely not,” returned the dwarf. 

Why should there be ? Nor anything 
tmwliolesome either, unless there’s 
lobster-salad or prawns, which I’m 
told are not good for digestion.” 

“ And you w'ouldn’t like your wife 
to be attacked with that, or anything 
else that would make her uneasy, 
would you 1” said Mrs. Jiniw'in. 

“ Not for a score of worlds,” replied 
the dwarf witli a griu. “ Not even to 
have a senx’e of mothers-in-law at the . 
same time— -and what a blessing tliat ^ 
would be !” I 

“ Ivly daughter's your wife, Mr. | 
Quilp, certainly,” said tlie old lady | 
witli a giggle, meant for satirical and ' 
to imply that he needed to be reminded 
of the fact ; “ your wedded wife..” 

“ So she is certainly. So she is,” 
observed the dwarf. i 

“ And she has a right to do as she 
likes, I hope, (iiiilp,” said the old lady 
tvonibling, partly with auger and partly 
with a secret fear of her impish son- 
iti-lfiw. i 

“ Hope .she h.as !” he I'eplied, “ Oh 1 . 
Don’t you know she has 1 Don’t you j 

know she has, Mrs. Jiniwin ?” i 

“ I know she ought to have, Q,ui1p, 
and would have if slio was of my way 
of thinking.” 

“ Why an’t you of your mother’s 
way of thinking, iny dear?” said the 
dwarf, turning x’oiuul and addi-essing 
his wife, “ why don’t you alsvays imi- 
toto your inoLher, my dcju'l She’s the 


ornament of her sex— -your father said 
so evei-y d.ay of his life, I am sure 
he did.” 

“ Her father was a bles.sed creetur, 
Q,ailp, and worth twenty thousand of 
I some pe<-)ple,” s.aid Mre. Jiniwin ; 
“twenty hundred million thousand.” 

“ I should like to have known him,” 
remarked the dwax'f. “ I dare say he 
was a bles.sed ci’cature then ; but I'm 
sure he is now. It was a liappy rc- 
le.ase. I believe he had .suflei’ed a 
long time ?” 

The old lady gave a gasp, but nothing 
came of it ; Quilp resumed, with the 
same malice in his eye and the same 
sarcastic politeness on his tongue. 

“ You look ill, Mx'.s. Jiniwin ; I 
know you have been exciting youi’self 
too much — talking perhaps, for it is 
your weakness. Go to bed. Do go 
to bed.” 

“ I shall go when I please, Quilp, 
and not before.” 

“ But plea.se to go now. Do please 
to go now,” said the dwarf. 

The old woman looked angxdly at 
him, but I’eti’eated as he advanced, and 
falling h.'xck before him suflei’ed him 
to shut the door upon her and bolt hep 
out among the guests, who were by 
this time ci’^owding down stall's. Being 
left alone with his wife, who sat 
trembling in a coriiei' with her eyes 
fi.xed upon the ground, the little man 
planted hiinsolf before her, at soma 
distance, aiuT folding hi.s arnas looked 
steadily at her fox' a long time without 
speaking. 

“Oh you nice creatui’e!” were the 
woi’d.s xvith which he bi'oke silence ; 
smacking his lip.s as if this were no 
figure of speech, and slje were iietually 
a sweetmeat. “ Oh you jtrecious dai*- 
ling ! oh you de-licions charmer !” 

Ml'S, Quilp sobbed ; and knowing 
the nature of her plo.a.sant lord, ap- 
peared quite as much alartnod liy these 
compliments, as she would have been 
by- tlie most extreme denioiistraticaia 
of violence. 

“She’s such,” said the dwax’f, with 
a ghastly grin,— “ such a jewel, such a 
diamond, sncli a peai'l, such a ruby, 
sneh a golden casket set with goma 
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of all sorts ! Sho’s such a treasure ! 
i 'm so fond of lier ! ” 

The poor little woman shivered 
from head to foot; and raising her 
ej'es to his face with an imploring 
look, suffered them to droop again, 
and sobbed onco more. j 

« The best of her is,” said the dwarf, I 
advancing witli a sort of skip, which, j 
what with the crookedness of Ins legs, 
the ugliness of his face, and the j 
mockery of his manner, was perfectly ■ 
gohlin-liko ; — “ ttie best of her is that 
she ’s so meek, and she ’s so mild, and 
she never has a will of her own, and 
she hassneh an insinuating mother!” 

Uttering these latter words with a 
gloating maliciousness, within a hun- 
dred degrees of which no one but him- 
self could possibly appi’oach, Mr, Q,uilp 
planted his two hands on his knees, 
arid straddling his legs out very wide 
apart, stooped slowly down, and down, 
and down, until, by screwing his head 
very much on one side, lie came be- 
tween his wife’s eyes and the floor. 

" Mrs. Q,uilp 1” 

• Yes, Quilp.” 

“ Am I nice to look at I Should I be 
the handsomest creatui’e in the world 
if I had but whiskers ? Am 1 quite a 
lady’s man as it is? — am I, Mrs. 
Q,uilp ?” 

Mrs, Quilp dutifully replied, “ Yes, 
Quilp j” and fascinated by his gaze, 
remained looking timidly at him, while 
he treated her with a succession of 
such horrible grimaces, as none but 
himself and niglitmai-es had the power 
of assuming. During tlio whole of 
this performance, which was somewhat 
of the longest, he preserved a dead 
nilencs, except when, by an unexpected 
skip or leap, he made his wife start 
backward with an irrepressible shriek. 
Then he chuckled. 

“ Mrs. Quilp,” lie said at last. 


“ Yes, Quilp,” she meekiy replied. 

Instead of pursuing the theme he 
had in his mind, Qulli> rose, folded his 
arms again, and looked at her more 
sternly than before, while she averted 
her eyes and Icept them on the ground, 

“ Mrs, Quilp,” 

“ Yes, Quilp.” 

** If ever you listen to these beldames 
again, I ’ll bite you.” 

With this laconic threat, which he 
accompanied with a snarl that gave 
him the appearance of being p.artieu- 
larly in earnest, Mr, Quilp bade her 
clear the teaboard away, and bring 
the I’um. The spirit being set before 
him in a huge case-bottle, which had 
originally come out of some sliip’s 
locker, he ordered cold water and the 
box of cigars ; and these being sup- 
plied, he settled himself in an arm- 
chair with liis large head and face 
squeezed up against the back, and his 
little legs planted on the table. 

“Now, Mrs. Qnilp,” he said } “I 
feel in a smoking humour, and shall 
probably blaze away all night. But 
sit where you are, if you please, in 
case I want you.” 

His wife returned no other reply 
than the customary “ Yes, Quilp,” 
and the small lord of the creation 
took his first cigar and mixed his first 
glass of grog. The sun went down 
and the stars peeped out, the Tower 
. turned from its own proper colours 
i to grey and from grey to black, the 
room became j)crfectly dark and the 
' end of tlio eig.ar a deep fiery red, 
i but still Mr. Quilp went on smolcing 
and drinking in the same position, 
and stai'ing listlessly out of window 
with the dog-like smile always on his 
face, s.ave when Mrs, Quilp inada 
some iuvohintary movement of rest* 
lessness or fatigue ; and then it e»» 
pauded into a grill of deiighto 
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CHAPTER V. 


Whether Mr. Qullp took any sleep 
by snatches of a few winks at a time, 
or whether he sat with his eyes wide 
open all night long, certain it is that 
he l;ept his cigar alight, and kindled 
every frcsli one from the ashes of that 
which was neai’ly consumed,., without 
requiring tlie assistance of a candle. 
Nor did the striking of the clocks, 
hour after hour, appear to inspire him 
with any sense <:f drowsiness or any 
natural desire to go to rest ; but rather 
to increase his wakefulness, which he 
showed, at every such indication of 
the progress of the night, by a sup- 
pressed cackling in his throat, and a 
motion of his shoulders, like one who 
laughs heartily, but at the same time 
elily and by stealth. 

At length the day broke, and poor 
Mrs. Q,uilp, shivering with the cold of 
early morning and harassed by fatigue 
and want of sleep, was discovered sit- 
ting patiently on her chair, raising her 
eyes at intervals in mute appeal to the 
compassion and clemency of her lord, 
and gently reminding him by an occa- 
sional cough that she was still unpar- 
doned and that her penance had been 
of long duration. But her dwarfish 
spouse still smoked his cigar and 
di’ank his rum without heeding her ; 
and it was not until the sun had some 
time risen, and the activity and noise 
of city day were rife in the street, 
that he deigned to recognise her pre- 
sence by any word or sign. He might 
not have done so even then, but for 
certain impatient tappings & the door 
which seemed to denote that some 
pretty hard knuckles were actively 
engaged upon the other side. 

“ Why dear me ! ” he said looking 
round with a malicious grin, “it’s day! 
open the door, sweet Mrs, Qiiilp ! ” 

His obedient wife withdrew the bolt, 
and her lady mother entered. 

Now, Mrs. Jiuiwin bounced into the 
room with great impetuosity ; for, sup- 
posing her son-in-law to be still a-bed, 
she had come to relieve her feelings 


by pronouncing a strong opinion upon 
his general conduct and character. 
Seeing that he was up and dressed, 
and tliat the room appeared to have 
been occupied ever since she quitted 
it on the previous evening, she stopped 
short, in some embarrassment. 

Nothing escaped the hawk's eye of 
the ugly little man, who, perfectly un- 
derstanding what passed in the old 
lady’s mind, turned uglier still in the 
fulness of his satisfaction, and bade 
her good morning, with a leer of 
triumphi 

“ Why, Betsy,” BJiid the old woman, 
“ you haven’t been a — you don't mean 
to say you’ve been a — ” 

“ Sitting up all night ? ” said Quilp 
supplying the conclusion of tlie sen- 
tence. “ Yes she has ! ” 

“ All night ! ” cried Mra. Jiniwin. 

“Aye, all night. Is the dear old 
lady deaf ? ” said Quilp, with a smile 
of which a frown was part. “ Who 
says man and wife are bad company t 
Ha ha ! The time has flown.” 

“ You’re a brute !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Jiniwin. 

“ Come come,” said Quilp, wilfully 
misunderstanding her, ef coui’se, “ you 
mustn’t call her names. She ’s mar- 
ried now, you know. And though she 
did beguile the time and^keep mo 
from my bed, you must hot be so 
tenderly careful of me as to be out of 
humour with her. Bless you for a 
dear old lady. Here ’s your liealth ! ” 

“I much obliged to you,” re- 
turned the old woman, testifying by a 
certain restlessness in, her lumds a 
vehement desii’e to shake her matronly 
fist at her son-in-law. “Oh! I’m 
very much obliged to you ! ” 

“Grateful soul!” cried the dwai'f. 
“ Mrs. Quilp,” 

“ Yes, Quilp,” said thetimid sufferer. 

“ Help your mother to get breakfast, 
Mrs. Quilp. I am going to the wharf 
this morning — the earlier, the better, 
so be quick;” 

.Mrs. Jiniwin made a faint , demon-. 
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gtrniioti of I’clwHion by sitting down in 
• n (ibHif lioax' tlie door a»td folding hei* 
arms as if in a. resolute detei’iiiination 
’ to do iiotliing. But a few whispered 
words from her daughter, and a kind 
iiif^piiry from her soii-in-iaw whether 
Slu‘ felt faint, with a hint that thex*e 
was ahundanee of cold watei' in the 
next a):iartment, routed these symp- 
toms effectually, and she applied her- 
self to the prescribed preparations with 
sullen diligence. 

While they wei’e in progress, Mr. 
Quilp withdi’ew to tlie adjoining room, 
and, tui'ning back his coat-collar, pro- 
ceeded to smear his countenance with 
a damp towel of very unwholesoino ap- 
pearance, which made his complexion 
rather more cloudy than it had been 
before. But, while he was thus en- 
gaged, his caution and inquisitiveness 
did not foi'sake him. With a face as 
sharp and cunning as evei’, he often 
stopped, even in this short process, 
and stood listening for any conversa- 
tion in the next room, of wliich he 
‘might be the theme. 

Ah 1 ” he said after a short effort 
of attention, “ it was not tlxe towel over 
my ears, 1 thought it wasn’t. I ’m a 
little hunchy villain and a monster, am 
I, Mrs. Jiuiwiu ? Oh ! ” 

The pleasure of this discovery 
called up the old doglike smile in full 
force. When he had quite done with 
it, ha shook himself in a very doglike 
manner, and rejoined the ladies. 

Mr. Quilp now walked up to the 
front of a looking-glass, and was stand- 
ing tlvere, putting on his neckei'chief, 
when Mrs. Jiniwin, happening to be 
behind him, could not resist the incli- 
nation she felt to shake her fist at her 
tyrant son-inJaw, It was the gesture 
of an instant, but as she did so and ac- 
companied the action with a menacing 
look, slio mot his eye in the glas.s, 
catching her in the very act. Tlie 
same glance at the mirror conveyed to 
her the reflection of a hoiTtbly gro- 
tesque and distorted face witli the 
tongue lolling out ; and tlie ixext in- 
stant the dwarf, turning about, with a 
perfectly bland and placid look, in- 
quired in a t'*ue of great alTcction, 


^ “^How are you now,, my dcap old \ 
darling 1” i 

Slight and ridiculous as the incident 
was, it made him appear such a little 
fiend, and withal such a keen and 
knowing one, that tlie old woman feii 
too much afraid of him to utter a 
single word, and suffered hor.sclf to be 
led with extr.aoi*dinary po!itone.ss to 
the breakfast-table. Here, he by no 
means diminished the impression he 
had just produced, for he ate hard 
eggs, shell and all, devoured gigantie 
praams w'ith the heads and tails on, 
chewed tobacco and water-ei>esses at 
the same time and with extraordinary 
greediness, drank boiling tea without 
winking, bit his fork and spoon till 
they bent again, and in short per- 
formed 80 many horrifying and uncom- 
mon acts that the women were neaidy 
frightened out of their wits, and began 
to doubt if he were really a human 
creature. At last, having gone through 
these proceedings and many others 
which were equally a part of his sys- 
tem, Mr. Quilp left them, x'educed 
a vei*y obedient and humbled state, 
and betook himself to the i*ivex*-8ide, 
whore he .took boat for the whai'f oii 
which he had bestowed his name. 

It was flood tide when Daniel Qnilp 
sat himself down in tixe whei*ry fei 
ci’oss to the opposite shore. A flct.t 
of bai’gea wei*e coming lazily on, some 
sideways, some head first, some .stex*n 
first; all in a wrong-licaded, dogged, 
obstinate way, bumping up against the 
largxir ci’aft, rimniiig under tlie lauvs 
of steamboats, getting into evexy kind 
of nook and comer where they had no 
business, and 'being crunched on all 
side.s like so many w'alnut-.shclls ; 
while each, with its pair of long sweeps 
struggling and splashing in the water, 
looked like somo lumbering ii.sh in 
pain. In some of the vessels at aiichox* 
all hands we?i’e busily engaged in ctiil- 
ing ropcs, spi’cading out sails to dry, 
hiking in or discbai’ging their cargoes ; 
in others, no life was visible but two or 
tlu'eo tarx’y boys, and poi’luips a havlc- 
ing dog running to and fi'o niion tko 
deck or scrambling up to look over 
the side and bai-k the loudei' for tho 
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'new. Coming slo'R'ly on through the 
forest of masts, was a great steam ship, 
heating the water iu short impatient 
strokes %vith her heavy paddles, as 
though she w^anterJ room to breathe, 
and advancing in her huge bulk like a 
sea monster among the minnows of the 
Thames. On either hand, were long 
black lid's of golUers j between them, 
vessels slowly working out of harbour 
with sails glistening in the sun, and 
creaking noise on board, re-echoed 
from a hundred quarters. The water 
and all upon it was in active motion, 
dancing and buoyant and bubbling 
U}); while the old grey Tower and 
pile.9 of building on the shore, with 
many a chui'ch-spire shooting up be- 
tween, looked coldly on, and seemed 
to disdain their chafing, restless neigh- 
bour. 

Daniel Quilp, who was not much 
affected by a bright morning save in 
60 far as it spared him the trouble of 
cariying an umbrella, caused himself 
to be put ashore hard by the wharf, 
and proceeded thither, through a nar- 
row lane which, partaking of the am- 
hibious character of its frequenters, 
ad as much water as mud in its 
composition, and a very liberal sujiply 
of both. Arrived at his destination, 
the first object that presented itself to 
his view was a pair of very imper- 
fectly shod feet elevated in the air 
with the soles upwai'ds, which remark- 
able appearance was refoi’able to the 
boy, who being of an eccentric spirit 
and having a natural taste for tum- 
bling was now standing on his head 
and contemplating the aspect of the 
river under these uncommon circum- 
stances. He was speedily brought on 
li!.s heels by the sound of his master’s 
voice, and as soon as his head was in 
its right position, Mr. Quilp, to speak 
cx])ressively in the absence of a better 
verb, “ punched it ” for him. 

“ Come, j'ou let me alone,” said the 
boy, jiarrying Qnilp’s hand with both 
his elbows aiteniately. “ You ’ll get 
something you won’t like if you don’t, 
and so I tell you.” 

“ You dog,” snarled Quilp, “ I ’ll 
beat you \vith an iron rod, i’ll scratch 


you with a rusty nail, I ’1! pinch ya?sr 
eyes, if you talk to me — 1 will » ” 

With these thi’oats he clenched his 
hand again, and dexterously diving in 
between the elhow.s and catching the 
! boy’s head as it dodged from side to 
I aide, gave it three or four good hard 
; knocks. Having now carried his point 
asid insisted on it, he left off. 

“You won’t do it again,” said the 
boy, nodding his head and drawing 
back, with the elbows ready in case of 
the womt ; ‘'now [ ” 

“Stand still, you dog,” said Quilp. 
“I won’t do it again, because I’ve 
done it as often as I want. Here. 
Take the key.” 

“Why don’t you hit one of your 
size ? ” said the boy approaching very 
slowly, 

“Where is there one of my size, 
you dogl” retunied Quilp. “Take 
the key, or I’ll brain you with it’’-^- 
I indeed he gave him a smart tap with 
the handle as he spoke. “Now, open 
the counting-house.” 

The boy sulkily complied, muttering 
at first, but desisting when he looked 
round and saw tlmt Quilp was follow- 
ing him with a steady look. And here 
it may be remarked, that between this 
boy and the dwarf there existed a 
strange kind of mutual liking. How 
born or bred, or how nourished upon 
blows and threats on one side, and 
retorts and defiances on the other, is 
not to the purpose. Quilp would cer- 
tainly suffer nobody to contradict him 
but the boy, and the hoy would 
•assuredly not have submitted to be so 
knocked about by anybody but Quilp, 
when he had the imwcr to run away at 
any time he chose, 

“ Now,” said Quilp, passing into tho 
wooden counting-house, “ yon mind 
the wharf. Stand upon your head 
again, and I’ll cut one of your feet 
off." 

The boy made no answer, but 
directly Quilp had shut himself in, 
stood on his head before the door, thdn 
walked on his hands to the back and 
stood on his head there, and then to 
the opposite side and repeated the per- 
formance. There were, indeed, four 
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sides to the cornitinir-hmise, hut he 
avoided that one where the wiiidow 
was, deeming it probable that Quilp 
would be looking out of it This was 
prudent, for in point of fact the dwarf, 
knowing his disposition, was lying in 
wait at a little distance from the sash 
armed with a large piece of wood, 
which, being rough and jagged and 
sluddod in many parts with broken 
nails, might possibly have limd him. 

It was a dirty little box, this count- 
ing-house, with nothing in it but au 
old ricketty desk and two stools, a hat- 
peg, an ancient almanack, an inkstand 
with no ink and the stump of one pen, 
and an eight-day clock which hadn’t 
gone for eighteen years at least and 
of which the minute-hand had been 
twisted off for a tooth-pick. Daniel 
Quilp pulled his hat over hia brows, 
climbed on to the desk (which bad a 
flat top), and stretching his short 
length upott it wont to sleep with the 
ease of an old practitioner ; intending, 
no doubt, to compensate himself for 
the deprivation of last night’s rest, by 
a long and sound nap. 

Sound it might have been, but 
long it was not, for he had not been 
ftsleop a quarter of an horn* when the 
boy opened the door and thmst in his 
head, which was like a bundle of badly- 
picked oakum. Quilp was a light 
sleeper and started up directly. 

** Here’s somebody for you,” said 
the hoy. 


« Who?” 

“ I don't know.” 

“Ask!” said Quilp, seizing tSsa 
trifle of wood before mentioned ami 
throwing it at him with such dex- 
terity that it was well the boy dis- 
appeared befoi'e it readied the spot on 
which he had stood. “ Ask, you dog.’* 

Not caring to venture within range 
of such missiles again, the boy dis- 
creetly sent, in his stead, the first cause 
of the interruption, who now presented 
herself at the door. 

“What, Nelly !” cried Quilp. 

“Yes,” — said the child, hesitating 
whether to enter or retreat, for the 
dwarf just roused, with his dishevelled 
hair hanging all about him, and a yellow 
handkerchief over his head, was some- 
thing fearful to behold j “ it’s only me, 
sir,” 

“Come in,” said Quilp, without 
getting off the desk. “ Come in. Stay.' 
Just loolc out into the yard, and see 
whether there ’s a boy stouding on hia 
head.” 

“ No, sir,” replied Nell. “ He ’s on 
his feet.” 

“You’re sure he is?” said Quilp. 
“Well. Now, come in and shut the 
dooi’. What 'a your message, Nelly ? 

The child handed him a letter j Mr, 
Quilp, without changing his position 
otherwise tlian to turn over a little 
more on his side and rest his chin on 
h\a hand, praceeded to make himaeli 
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LfTTLE K ELL stooil timidly by, with 
her eyes raised to the countenance of 
Mr. Q,uilp as he read the letter, plainly 
showing by her looks that wliile she 
entertained some fear and distrust of 
the little man, she was much inclined 
to laugh at his uncouth appearance 
and grotesque attitude. And yet, there 
was visible on the part of the child a 
jiainful anxiety for his reidy, and a con- 
sciousness of Ids power to render it 
disagreeable or distressing, which was 
strongly at variance with this impulse 
and 1 ‘estrained it more effectually than 
she could possibly have done by any 
efforts of her own. 

That Mr. Quilp was himself per- 
plexed, and that in no small degree, by 
the contents of the letter, was suffi- 
ciently obvious. Before he had got 
through the first two or three lines he 
began to open his eyes very wide and 
to frown most horribly, the next two 
or three caused him to scratch his head 
in an uncommonly vicious manner, 
and when he came to the conclusion 
he gave a long dismal whistle indica- 
tive of surpinse and dismay. After 
folding and laying it do%vn beside him, 
he hit the nails of all his ten fingers 
with extreme voracity ; and taking it 
up sharply, read it again. The second 
perusal was to all appearance as unsa- 
tisfactory as the first, and plunged him 
into a profound reverie from which he 
awakened to another assault upon his 
nails and a long stiu'e at the ciYild, who 
with her eyes turned towards tlie 
ground awaited his further pleasure. 

“ Halloa here ! ” he said at length, 
in a voice, and with a suddenness, 
which made the child start as though a 
gun had been fired off at her ear. 
“Nelly 

“ Y es, sir.” 

“ Do you know what’s inside this 
letter, Nell!” 

“ No, sir ! ” 

“ Are yoxt sure, quite sure, quite 
certain, upon your soul ?” 

“ Q,uite sure, sir.” 


" Do you wish you mcay die if yoa 
do know, hey 2 ” said the dwarf. 

■ “ Indeed I don’t loiow,” returned 
the child. 

“ Weil ! ” muttered Q,uilp as he 
marked her earnest look. “ 1 believe 
you. Humph ! Gone already ! Gone 
in fonr-and-twenty hours 1 What the 
devil has he done with it ! That ’s the 
mystery!” 

This reflection set him semtehing his 
head, and biting his nails, once more. 
While he was thus employed his fea- 
tures ^dually relaxed into what w-aa 
with him a cheerful smile, but which 
in any other man would have been a 
ghastly grin of pain ; and when the 
child looked up again she found that 
he was regarding her with extraordi- 
nary favour and complacency. 

“ Y ou look very pretty to-day, Nelly, 
charmingly pretty. Are you tired, 
Nelly 2 ” 

“ No, sir. I *m in a hurry to get 
back, for he will be anxious while I am 
away.” 

“ Tliere ’s no hurry, little Nell, no 
hurry at all,” said 4uilp. “ How 
should you like to be my number two, 
Nelly!” 

“ To be what, sir ! ” 

“ My number two, Nelly ; my second; 
my Mrs. (iuilp,” said the dwarf. 

The child looked frightened, but 
seemed not to understand him, which 
Mr. Quilp observing, hastened to 
explain his meaning more distinctly. 

“ To be Mrs. Quilp the second, when 
Mrs. Quilp the first is dead, sweet 
Nell,” said Quilp, widiikliug up his 
eyes and luring her towards him with 
his bent forefinger, “ to be my wife, 
my little cherry-cheeked, red-lipped 
wife. S.'iy that Mrs. Quilp lives five 
years, or only four, you ’ll be just the 
proper age for me. Ha ha ! Be a 
good girl, Nelly, a very good girl, and 
see if one of these days you don’t come 
to be Mrs. Quilp of Tower Hill.” 

So far from bedng sustained and sti- 
mulated by tills delightful pjfcspect 
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ths cliild sln’unlt from liim, and 
trembled. Mr. Quilp, either because 
frightening anybody afforded him a 
constitutional delight, or because it 
wm pleasant to contemplate the 
death of Mrs. Q,nilp number one, 
and the elevation of Mrs. Quilp 
number tv.'o to her post and title, 
or because he was determined for 
purposes of his own to be agreeable 
and good-humoured at that particnbir 
time, only laughed and feigned to take 
no heed of her alaiin. 

“ You shall come with ino to Tower 
IHII, and see Mrs. Quilp that is, 
directly,” said the dwarf. “She’s 
very fond of you, Nell, though not so 
fond as I am. You shall come home 
with me.” 

“I must go back indeed,” said the 
child. “ He told me to return directly 
I had tlie answer.” 

“But you haven’t, it Nelly,” re- 
torted the dwarf, “ and won’t have it, 
and can’t have it, until I have been 
homo, so you see that to do your 
errand, you must go with me. Reach 
me yonder hat, my dear, and we ’ll go 
directly.” With that, Mr. Quilp suf- 
fered himself to roll gradually off the 
desk until his short legs touched the 
ground, when he got upon them and 
led the way from the counting-house 
to the wharf outside, whei*e tlie first 
objects that presented themselves were 
the boy who had stood on his head and 
another young gentleman of about his 
own stature, rolling in the mud together, 
locked in a tight embrace, and cuffing 
each other witli mutual heartiness. 

“ It 's Kit ! ” cried Nelly clasping 
her hands, “ poor Kit who came with 
mo ! oh pray stop them, Mr. Quilp ! ” 

“I ’ll stop ’em,” cried Quilp, diving 
into the little counting-house and 
returning with a thick stick, “ I *11 stop i 
’em. Now, iny boys, fight away. 1 ’ll j 
fight you both, I ’ll take both of you, 
both together, both together ! ” 

With which defiances the dwaif 
flourished his cudgel, and dancing 
round the combatants and tre.ading 
upon them and skipping over them, in ! 
a kind of frenzy, laid about him, now ! 
on 011 % and now on tho other, in a most j 


desperate manner, always aiming lat 
their lieads and dealing such blows as 
none but the veriest little savage would 
have inflicted. This being ivarrner 
work than they had calcul:ited upon, 
speedily cooled the courage of the 
belligerents, who seranibied to their 
feet and cjilled for quarter. 

‘ « I ’ll beat you to a pulp, you dogs,” 
said Quilp, vainly endeavouring to’gcti 
near either of them for a parting blow. 
“I’ll bruise you till you’i’c copper- 
coloured, 1 ’ll break your faces till you 
haven’t a profile between you, I will.” 

“ Come, you drop that stick or it ’ll 
be worse for yon,” said his boy, dodg- 
ing round him and watching an oppoi’tu- 
nity to rush in ; “ you cli'op that stick.” 

“ Come a little nesu’er, and I ’ll drop 
it on your skull, you dog,” said Quilp 
with gleaming eyes j “ a little nearer-^ 
nearer yet.” 

But the boy declined the invitation 
until his master was appai'ently a little 
off his guard, when he darted in and 
seizing the weapon tried to wrest it 
from his grasp. Quilp, who was as 
strong as a lion, easily kept his hold 
until the boy was tugging at it with hiis 
utmost power, when ho suddenly Jet it 
go and sent him reeling backwards, so 
that he fell violently upon his Ijead. 
The success of this manoeuvre tickled 
Mr. Quilp beyond description, and ,li(s 
laughed and stamped upon the ground 
as at a most iwesistible je.st. 

“ Never mind,” said the boy, nod- 
ding his head and rubbing it at the 
same time ; “ you see if ever I ofler to 
strike anybody again because they .say 
you 're a uglier dwarf tlian can be seen 
anywheres for a penny, that ’s all.” 

Do you mean to say, I ’in not, you 
dog ? ” returned Quilp. 

“No!” retorted the boy. 

“ Then what do you fight on iny 
wharf for, you villain I ” said Quilp. 

“Because he said so,” replied the 
boy, pointing to Kit, “not because 
you an’t.” 

“ Then why did ho say,” bawled 
Kit, “ that Miss Nelly was ugly, and 
that she and my master was obliged 
to do whatever his master liked I 
Why did he say tliat ?” 
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He said wliat lie did because he’s 
& fool, and you said what you did be- 
cause you’re very wise hud clever — 
almost too clever to live, unless you ’re 
very careful of youi'self, Kit,” said 
Quill* ftreat suavity in his man- 
ner, but still more of quiet malice 
about his eyes and mouth. Here ’s 
sixpence for you, Kit. Always speak 
the truth. At all times. Kit, speak 
the truth. Lock the counting-house, 
you dog, and bring me the key.” 

The other boy, to whom tliis order 
was addressed, did as he was told, and 
was rewarded for his partizanship in 
behalf of his master, by a dexterous 
rap on the nose w-ith the key, which 
brought the water into his eyes. Then, 
Mr. Quilp departed, with the child and 
Kit in a boat, and the boy revenged 
himself by dancing on his head at 
intervals on the extreme verge of the 
wharf, during the whole time they 
ci’ossed the river. 

There was only Mrs. Quilp at home, 
and she, little expecting the return of 
her lord, was just composing herself 
for a refreshing slumber when the 
sound of his footsteps roused her. She 
had barely time to seem to be occu- 
pied in some needle- work, when he 
eutei’ed, accompanied by the child i 
having left Kit down stairs. 

“ Hex’e ’s Nelly Trent, dear Mrs. 
Quilp,” said her husband. “ A glass 
of wine, my dear, and a biscuit, for she 
has had a long walk. She T1 sit with 
you my, soul, while I wi’ite a letter.” 

Mrs. Quilp looked tremblingly in 
her spouse’s face to know what this 
unusual courtesy might portend, and 
obedient to the summons she saw in 
his gesture, followed him into the next 
room. 

“ Mind what I say to you,” whis- 
pered Quilp. “ See if you caii get out 
of her anything about her grandfather, 
or what they do, or how they live, or 
xvhat he tells her. I ’ve my reasons 
for knowing, if I can. You women 
fcilk more freely to one another than 
you do to us, and you have a soft, mild 
way with you that’ll win upon hei*. 
Do you hear I ” 

“ Yes# Quilp.” 


■»: 

“Go, then. What’s the matter 
how 1 ” 

“ Dear Quilp,” faltered his wife, 
“I love the child — if you coidcl do 
without making me deceive her ” 

The dwai'f muttering a terx-ible oath 
looked round as if for some xveap<in 
witlx which to inflict condigix punish- 
ment upon bis disobedient wife. The 
submissive little woman liuiTicdly 
enti'eated him not to be angry, and 
promised to do as ho bade hex*. 

Do you hear me,” whispered 
Quilp, nipping and pinching her arm ; 
“ woi’m yourself into her secrets ; I 
know you can, I ’ni listening, recol- 
lect. If you ’i*e not sharp enougli I '11 
cx’eak the door, and wo betide you if 
I have to ci’eak it much. Go 1 ” 

Ml'S. Quilp departed accoi'ding to 
ox'dei*. Her amiable husband, en- 
sconcing himself behind the partly 
opened door, and applying liis eat 
close to it, began to listen witli a face 
of gi’eat craftiness and attention. 

Poor Mrs. Quilp was thinking, how- 
ex^er, in xvliat manner to begin- or what 
kind of inquiries she could make ; 
it w'as not until the door, creaking 
in a vei'y ux'gent manner, warned her 
to proceed witliout fxu’ther considera- 
tion, that the sound of her voice was 
heard. 

“How very often you have come 
baekxvai'ds and forwax’ds lately to Mr. 
Quilp, my dear.” 

“ I have said so to grandfather, a 
hundred times,” retui'ued Nell inno- 
cently. 

“ And what has he said to that ?” 

“ Only sighed, and dropped his head, 
and seeme^so sad and wi-etched that 
if you could have seen him I am sure 
you must have cried ; you could not 
have helped it more than I, I know. 
How that door ci'eaks 1” 

“ It often does,” retiu'ned Mrs. Quilp 
with an uneasy glance towards it, 
“ But your grandfather — he used not 
^0 be so wretched ? 

«0h no!” said the child eagerly, 
“so different ! xve were once so happy 
and he so cheei'ful and oontented ! 
i You cannot think what a sad change 
1 fallen on us, since.” 


30 
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« I am very, very sorry, to hear you 
speak like this, my dear!” said Mrs. 
Q,uilp. And she spoke the truth. 

Thank you,” returned the child, 
kissing her cheek, ‘'you are always 
kind to me, and it is a pleasure to talk 
to you. I can speak to no oiie else 
about him, but poor Kit. I am ve'/iy 
happy still, I ought to feel happier’ 
perhaps than I do, but you cannot 
think how it grieves me sohietimes to 
see him alter so.” 

"He’ll alter again, Nelly,” said 
Mrs. Quilp, "and bo what he was 
before.” 

‘Oh if God would only let that 
come about I ” said the child with 
streaming eyes ; " but it is a long time 
now, since he first began to — I thought 
I saw that door moving ! ” I 

"It’s the wind,” said Mrs. Quilp 
faintly. “ Began to — 1 ” 

" To be so thoughtful and dejected, 
and to forget our old way of spending 
the time in the long evenings,” said 
the child. "I used to read to him by 
the fireside, and he sat listening, and 
when'I stopped and we began to talk, 
he told me about ray mother, and how 
she once looked and spoke just like 
me when she was a little child. Then, 
he used to take me on his knee, and 
try to make me understand that she 
was not lying in her grave, but had 
flown to a beautiful country be- 
yond the sky, where nothing died or 
ever grew old — we were very happy 
once 1” 

"Nelly, Nelly!” — said the poor 
woman, "I can’t bear to see one as 
young as you, so sorrowful. Pray 
don’t cry.” 

"I do so very seldom,” said Nell, 
"but I have kept this to myself a long 
time, and I am not quite well, I think, 
for the tears come into my eyes and I 
cannot keep them back. I don’t mind 
telling you my grief, for I know you 
will not tell it to any one again.” 

Mrs. Quilp turned away her head 
and made no answer*. 

"Then,” said the child, "we often 
walked in the fields and among the 
green trees, and when we came home 
at night, we liked it better for being 


tired, and said what a happy place I® 
was. And if it was daidc .and X’ather 
dull, we used to say, what did it matter 
to us, for it only made us remember 
our last walk with greater pleasure, 
and look forward to our next one. 
But, now, we never have these walks, 
and thongh it is the same house, it is 
'^darker and much more gloomy than it 
us«« 5 dt.obe. Indeed!” 

paused here, but though the 
door freaked more than once, Mrs, 
Quilp aaid nothing. 

" MiiM you don’t suppose,” said the 
child earnestly, "that gi’audfather is 
less kind me than he was, I think 
he loves better evei-y day, and is 
kinder and iMpve affectionate than he 
was the day hel^’e. You do not know 
how fond he is of ifift:'*, 

« I ’m sure he loves you 
Mrs. Quilp, 

"Indeed, indeed he doesl” cried 
Noll, “ as dearly as I love him. But 
I have not told you the greatest change 
of all, and this you must nevoi’ breathe 
again to any one. He has no sleep or 
rest, but that which he takes by day 
in his easy chair ; for*, every night and 
nearly all night long, ho is away from 
home.” 

"Nelly!” 

" Hush 1 ” said the child, laying her 
finger on her lip and looking round. 

“ When he comes home in the mox’n- 
ing, which, is generally just befox*e day, 

I let him in. Last night he was very 
late, and it was quite light. I saw that 
his face was deadly pale, that his eyes 
were bloodshot, and that his legs trem- 
bled as he walked. When I had gone 
to bed again, I heai*d him gi’oan. I 
got up and I’an back to him, and heard 
him say, before he knew that I was 
there, that he could not bear las life 
mucli longei*, and if it was not ft>r the 
child, would wisli to die. What sliail 
Ido Oh ! what shall I do ! ” 

The fountains of her heart wex’o 
opened ; the child, overpowertid by the 
weight of her soxtows and anxieties, 
by the fii’st confidence she had evei* 
sliown, and the sympathy with which 
her little tale had been received, hid 
her face in the ax-ms of her helpless 
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Mendj and burst into a passion of 
tears. 

In a few moments Mr. Qnilp rc- 
tinmedj and expressed the utmost sur- 
prise . to find her in this condition, 
which he did very naturally and with 
admirable effect; for that kind of acting 
had been rendered familiar to hjpi by 
long practice, and he was qiite? at' 
home in it. 

« She’s tired you see, Mrs. Quilp,” 
said the dwarf, squinting in a hideous 
manner to imply that his wife was to, 
follow his lead. “ It ’s a long way 
from her home to the wharf, and then 
she was alarmed to see a couple of 
young scoundrels fighting, and was 
timorous on the water besides. All 
this together, has been too much for 
her. Poor Nell 

Mr. Quilp unintentionally adopted 
the very best means he could have 
devised for the recovery of his young 
visitor, by patting her. on the head. 
Such an application from any other 
hand might not have produced a re- 
markable effect, but the child shrunk 
BO quickly from his touch and felt such 
an instinctive desire to get out of his 
reach, that she rose directly and 
declared herself ready to return. 

“ But you ’d better wait, and dine 
with Mrs. Quilp and me,” said the 
dwai’f. 

“ I have been away too long, sir, 
already,” returned Nell, di’yiug her 
eyes?. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Quilp, **if you 
will go, you will, Nelly. Here’s the 
note. It ’s only to say that 1 shall see 
him to-morrow, or maybe next day, 
and that I couldn’t do that little busi- 
ness for him this morning. Good bye, 
Nelly. Here, you sir ; take cai'e of 
her, d ’ye hear 3 ” 

Kit, who ajipeared at the summons, 
deigned to make no reply to so need- 
less an injiuietion, and after staring at 
Quilp in a threatening manner as if 
he doubted whetlier he might not have 
been the cause of Nelly shedding tears, 
and felt more than half-disposed to 
revenge the fact upon him on the 
mere .suspicion, turnetl about and fol- 
ioived his young mistress, who had by, 


this time taken her leave of Mrs, 
Quilp and departed. 

“You’re a keen questioner, an’t 
you, Ml'S. Quilp 2 ” said the dwm'f 
turning upon her as soon as they were 
left alone. 

“ What more could I do 1” I'eturned. 
his wife mildly. 

“\Vliatmoi'el 5 puldyou do ! ’’sneered 
Quilp, “ couldn’t you have done some- 
thing less ? couldn’t you have done 
what you liad to do, without appearing 
in your favorite part of the crocodile, 
you minx.” 

“I am very sory for tlie child, 
Quilp,” said his wife. “ Surely 1 ’ve 
done enough, I ’ve led her on to tell 
her secret when she supposed we were 
alone j and you were by, God forgive 
me.” 

I “ You led her on ! You did a great 
I deal traly ! ” said Quilp. “ What did 
I tell you about making me creak tlia 
door? It’s lucky for you that from 
what she let fall, I’ve got the clue I 
want, for if I hadn’t, I ’d have visited 
the failure upon you.” 

Mrs. Quilp being fully persuaded of 
this, made no reply. Her husband 
added with some exultation, 
i “ But you may thank your fortunate 
stai-s — the same stars that made you 
Ml'S, Quilp — you may thank them that 
I’m upon the old gentleman's track 
and have got a new light. So let me 
hear no more about this matter, now, 
or at any other time, and don’t get 
anything too nice for dinner, for I 
shan’t be home to it.” 

So saying, Mr. Quilp put his hat on 
and took himself off, and Mrs. Quilp, 
who was afflicted beyond measure by 
the recollection of the part she had 
just acted, shut herself up in her 
chamber, and smothering her head in 
the bed-clothes bemoaned her fault 
more bitterly than many less tender- 
hearted pemons would have mourned 
a much greater offence ; for, in the 
majority of eases, conscience is an. 
elastic and very flexible article, which 
will bear a deal of stretching and adapt 
itself to a great variety of circum- 
stances. Some peojjlo by prudent 
managemeut and leaving it off piece 
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by piece, like a flannel waistcoat in 
wann weather, even contrive, in time, 
to dispense with it altogether ; but 
%b.eDa b« others who can assume the 


gannent and throw it off at pleasut® | 
ami this, being the greatest and most 
convenient iniprovemeut, is tlio one 
most in vogue. 


^ CHAPTER VII. 


“ FnED,” said Mr. Smveller, “ re- 
member the once popular melody of 
‘Begone dull care;’ fan the sinking 
flame of hilai’ity with the wing 
of friendship j and pass the rosy 
wine ! ” 

Mr. Richard Swiveller’s apartments 
were in the neighbourhood of l)i‘ury 
Lane, and in addition to this conveni- 
cncy of situation had the advantage of i 
being over a tobacconist’s shop, so 
that he was enabled to procure a re- 
freshing sneeze at any time by merely 
stepping ovit on the staircase, and 
was saved the toouble and expense of 
maintaining a snuff-box. It wiis in 
these apartments that Mr. Swivelim i 
made use of the expressions auove 
recorded, for the consolation and en- j 
couragement of his desponding friend ; ' 
and it may not be uninteresting or 
improper to remark that even these 
brief observations partook in a double 
seiLse of the figurative and poetical 
character of Mr. SAviveller’s mind, as 
the rosy wine was in fact represented, 
by one glass of cold gin-and-water 
which was replenished, as occasion 
reijuired, from a bottle and jug upon 
the table, and was psissed from one to 
another, in a scarcity of tumblers which, 
as Mr. Swiveller’s was a bachelor’s 
establishment, may be acknowledged 
without a blush. By a like pleasant 
fiction his single chamber was always 
mentioned in the plurnl number. In 
its disengaged times, the tobacconist 
had .announced it in his window as 
“ Apartments for a single gentleman, 
and Mr. Swiveller, following up the 
hint, never failed to speak of it as his 
rooms, his lodgings, or his chambers ; 
conveying to liis hearers a notion of 


indefinite space, and leaving their 
imaginations to wander through long 
suites of lofty lialls, at pleasure. 

In tills flight of fancy, Mr. Swiveller 
was assisted by a decejitive piece of 
furnltui’e, in reality a bedstead, but iu 
semblance a bookcase, which occujiied 
a prominent situation in his chamber 
and seemed to defy suspicion and 
challenge inquiry. There is no doubt 
that, by day, Mr. Swiveller firmly be. 
iieved this seei*et convenience to be .-i 
bookcase and nothing more ; that ha 
closed his eyes to the bed, resolutely 
denied tlie existence of the blankets, 
and spurned the bolster from his 
thoughts. No word of its real use, no 
hint of its niglitly service, no allusion 
to its pocnliar propertie.s, had ever 
passed betwoeii him and his most inti- 
mate friends. Implicit faith in the 
deception was the first article of his 
creed. To be the friend of Wwivcller 
yon must reject all eircuiii.stautial 
evidence, all reason, observation, .and 
experience, and repose a blind belief 
in the bookcase. It was his pot weak- 
ness, and he cherished it. 

“ Fred ! ” said Mr. Swiveller, find- 
ing that his fonnor adjuration haiS 
lieen productive of no efi'ect. « Paar 
the rosy ! ” 

Young Trent, with an imp.atient gea 
ture, ])Ushod the glass towards him 
and fell again into the moody attitud, 
from which he had been umviilingly 
roused. 

“ I ’ll give you, Fred,” said his 
friend, stirring the mixture, ‘‘a little 
sentiment appropriate to the occasion, 
llci'c’s May tlie ” 

” Pshaw 1” interposed the other. 
“ You worry mo to death with your 
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chattering. You can he merey under 
any circumstances,” 

“ Why Mr. Trent,” returned Dick, 

there is a proverb which talks about 
being merry and wise. There are 
some people who can be merry and 
can 't be wise, and some who can be 
wise (or think they can) and can’t be 
nici’ry. I ’m one of the first sort. If 
the proverb ’a a good ’un, I suppose 
it’s better to keep to half of it titan 
none ; at all events I ’d rather be 
merry and not wise, than like you — 
neither one nor t’ other.” 

" Bah I ” muttered his friend, peev- 
ishly. 

“ With all my heart,” said Mr. 
Swiveller. “ In the polite circles I 
believe this sort of thing isn’t usually 
said to a gentleman in his own apart- 
ments, but never mind that. Make 
yourself at home.” Adding to this 
retort an observation to the effect 
that his friend appeared to be rather 
" cranky ” in point of temper, Richard 
Swiveller finished the rosy and ap- 
plied himself to the composition of 
another glassful, in which, after tast- 
ing it with great relish, he proposed a 
toast to an imaginary company. 

" Gentlemen, 1 ’ll give you if you 
please Success to the ancient family of 
the Swivellers, and good luck to Mr. 
Richard in particular — Mr. Richard, 
gentlemen ” said Dick with great em- 
phasis, “who spends all his money on 
his friends and is Bah /‘d for his pains. 
Hear, hear ! ” 

" Dick ! ” said the other, returning 
to his seat after having paced the room 
twice or thrice, " will you talk seri- 
ously for two minutes, if I show you a 
way to make your fortune with very 
little trouble i” 

“ You’ve .shown me so many,” re- 
turned Dick ; "and nothing has come of 
any one of ’em but empty pockets — ” 

“ You ’ll tell a different story of this 
one, before a very long time is over,” 
6.aid his coin panion drawing his chair 
to the tabic. “You saw my sister 
Rell?” 

“ What about her % ” returned Dick. 

“She has a pretty face, has she 
not I ” 


“Why, cffl'tainly,” replied Dick, " I 
must say for her, that there ’a not any 
very strong family likeness between 
her and you.” 

“ Has she a pretty fact I” repeated 
his friend impatiently. 

“ Yes,” said Dick, " she has a pretty 
face, a very pretty face. What of 
tliat?” 

“ I ’ll tell you,” returned ins friend, 
“ It’s very plain that the old man and 
I, will remain at daggera-drawn to the 
end of our lives, and that I have 
nothing to expect from him. You see 
that, I suppose ? ” 

“ A bat might see that, with the sun 
shining,” .said Dick. 

“ It ’s equally plain that the money 
which the old flint — rot him— fii-st 
taught me to expect that I should 
shai'e with her at his death, will all be 
hers, is it not ? ” 

“ I should say it was,” replied Dick; 
“unless the way in which I put thi- 
case to him, made an impression, Ifi 
may have done so. It was powerful, 
Fred. ‘ Here is a jolly old gi*and- 
father’ — that was strong, I thought-- 
very friendly and natural. Did ik 
strike you in that way ? ” 

“ It didn’t strike him,” returned tne 
other," so we needn’t discuss it. Now 
look here. Nell is nearly fourteen.” 

“ Fine gii'l of her age, but small,’* 
obsei'ved Richard Swiveller paren- 
thetically, 

“ If I am to go on, be quiet for one 
minute,” returned Trent, fretting a( 
the very slight interest the otlier ap- 
peared to take in the conversation. 
“ Now I ’m coming to the point.” 

“ That ’s right,” said Dick. 

“ The gild has strong affections, and 
brought up as slie k.as been, may, at her 
age, be easily influenced and persuaded. 
If I take her in hand, I will be bound 
by a very little coaxing and threaten- 
ing to bend her to my will. Not to 
beat about the bu-sh (for the advan- 
tages of the scheme would take a week 
to tell) what’s to prevent your marry- 
ing lier 2” 

Richard Swiveller, who had been 
looking over the rim of the tumbler 
while his companion addressed tlio 
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foregoing remarks to him with great | 
energy and earnestness of manner, j 
)K) sooner heard these words than 1 
he evinced the utmost consternation, 
and with difficulty ejaculated the 
lao.’joRvIlable, 

“ What I” 

“I say, what*s to prevent,” re- 
peated the other, with a steadiness of 
manner, of the effect of which upon his 
companion he was well assured by 
long experience, “what’s to prevent 
your marrying her ? ” 

“ And she ‘ nearly fourteen ' ! ” cried 
Dick. 

“ I don't mean marrying her now ” 
—-returned the brother angrily ; “ say 
in tAVO yeai-s’ time, in three, in foiu*. 
Poes the old man look like a long- 
liver ? ” 

« He don’t look like it,” said Dick 
shaking his head, “ but these old people 
— there’s no trusting ’em, Fred. There’s 
an aunt of mine down in Dorsetshire 
that was goitig to die when I was eight 
years old, and hasn’t kept her Avord 
yet. They ’re so aggravating, so un- 
jArineipied, so spiteful — unless there ’s 
apople.xy in the family, Fred, you 
can’t calculate upon ’em, and even 
then they deceive you just as often as 
not.” 

“ Look at the Avorst side of the 
question then,”- said Trent as steadily 
as before, and keeping his eyes upon 
ins friend. “ Suppose he lives.” 

“ To be sure,” said Dick. " There’s 
the inib.” 

“1 say,” re.sumed his friend, “sup- 
pose he lives, aiAd I persAAaded, or if 
the Avord sounds more feasible, foi’ced, 
Nell to a secret mariiagc with you. 
What do you think would come of 
that?” 

“ A family and an annual income of j 
nothing, to keep ’em on,” said Richard i 
Swiveiler after some reflection. i 

“I tell you,* returned the other 
with an increased eai'xiestnoss, which, 
wlietlAer it were real or assumed, hafl 
the sauAe effect on his companion, 
“ that, he lives for hei", that his wliole 
energies and thoughts are bound up in 
her, that he would no more disinherit 
her fur an act of disobedience than he 




would take me into Ids favour again 
for any act of obcdicncti or virtue that 
I eonid possibly he guilty of. He 
could not do it. You or any other 
man with oyes in his head may see 
that, if he chooses.” 

“It seems iinpi’ob.able certainly,” 
said DiiAk, musing. 

“ It seems improbable because it is 
improbable,” his friend returned. “ If 
you would furnish him with an addi- 
tional inducement to forgive yon, let 
thei’c be an irroeoiicileable breach, a 
most deadly quarrel, betAveen you and 
me — let there be a pretence ot such a 
thing, I mean, of coui’se— and he’ll do 
BO fast enougii. As to Nell, constant 
dropping will wear away a stone ; you 
knoAV you may trust to me as far as 
she is concerned. So, whether he 
lives or dies, what does it coiiAe to i 
That you become the sole iuluu'itor of 
the we.alth of tlii.s rich old hunks ; that 
you and I spend it together ; and that 
you get, into the bargain, a beautiful 
young wife.” 

“ I sAApposo. there ’s no doubt about 
his being rich ” — said Diclc. 

“ Doubt ! Did you hear what he let 
fall the other day when we Avere 
thci-e ? Doubt! What will you doubt 
next, l>ick ? ” 

It would be teditms to piu’sue the 
coAiversation thi'ough all its artful 
Avinding-s, or to develope the gradfial 
iipproaches by Avhich the heart of 
Richard Swiveiler Avas gained. It is 
sufficient to know that vanity, interest, 
poverty, and evci’y spendthrift t;onsi- 
doration iii-ged him to look upon the 
proposal Avith favor, and tlmt avIkai-o 
all other induceinontH AV<‘re wanting, 
the habitual carelessness of Ids dispo- 
sition stejAped in and still AAcighed 
doAvn the scale on the same sidi'. To 
those impulses must be added th<A 
coiiAplete ascendancy which liis tViend 
had long been accustomed lo exercise 
over him--an a.secmlancy exerted in 
the begiiAAAing SA>roly at tlie expense of 
the unfortunate Dltdi’s pui’se ami pros- 
j peels, but still maintained witliout the 
slightest relaxation, notAvitiiatanding 
that Dick suffered tor all his Iriesid'a 
I vices and was, in nine cases out of ten, 


as 1, is designing tempter 

vvLea l)e was in.lecd nothing but his 

Uunightless liglit-heatled tool. 

^'ere 

R.ch.'ird bwivetler entertained or tin- 
dcistood, but these being left to their 
own deyeiopmentj require no present 
ehieidatton. The negotiation was con- 
eluded very pleasantly, and Mr. 
Swivellor was m the act of stating in 
flowery terms that he had no inW 
mountable objection to nnaiTvin" any- 
body plentifully endowed with monj 
or nioyeaWes, who could be induced to 
take him, when he was interrupted in 

door, and the consequent necessity of 
crying « Come in.” *' 

°P®ded, but nothing 
came m except a soapy arm and a 
strong gush of tobacco. The gush of 
t.^mcco came from the shop^ down 

fvnm proceeded 

nom the body of a servant girl, who 
hfa ‘I*®?"® engaged in clean- 

ing the staira had just drawn it out of 
a warm pail to take in a letter, which 
letter she now held in her hand; pro- 
claiming aloud, with that quick perrep- 
tion of siraames peculiar to her clasl 
that It was for Mister Snivelling. 

IJiek looked ratlier pale and foolish 
when he glanced at the direction, and 
still more so when he came to look at 
the inside ; observing that this was one 
of the inconveniences of being a lady’s 
m.an and that it was very easy to talk 
as they had been talking, but he had 
quite forgotten her. 

«f"T ‘demanded Trent. 

“Sophy Wacklcs,” said Dick. 

“ Who ’s she ? ” 

“She’s all my fancy painted her, 
sir, that s what she is,” said Mr. 
tsiviveller, taking a long pull at “the 
gravely at liis 
a lead. She is lovely, she’s divine. 

A oa know her.” 

“ I remember,” said his companion 
carelessly. « What of her 1 ” 

‘■W'hy, sir,” returned Dick, “be- 
hveoji Miss Sophia Wackles and 
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I humble individual who has now the 
honor to address you, warm and tender 
I sentiments have been eiigeiulered — 
SGiitinients of the moat honorable and 
inspiring Idud. The Goddess Diana, 
sir, that calls aloud for the chace, is 
not more particular in her behaviour 
than Sophia Wackles j I can tell you 
that.” , 

“Am I to believe there’s anything 
real .a what you say 1 ” demanded his 
friend ; “you don’t mean to say that 
any love-making has been going on ? ” 

“ Loye-making, yes. . Promisini':, 
no, ’ said Dick. “ There can be no 
j action for breach, that ’s one comfort. 
I’ve never committed myself in 
writing, Fred.” 

“ And what ’s in the letter pray ? ” 

“A reminder, Fred, for to-night— 
a small party of twenty— making two 
hundi-ed light fantastic toes in all, sup- 
posing every lady and gentleman to 
have the proper complement. I must 
go, if it ’s only to begin breaking off 
the ^affaix’ — I7J1 do it, don’t you bo 
afraid. I should like to know whether 
she left this, herself. If she did, un- 
conscious of any bar to her happiness, 
it ’s affecting, I'red.” 

To solve this question, Mr. Swiveller 
, summoned the handmaid and ascer- 
! tained that Miss Sophy Wackles had 
I indeed left the letter with her own 
j hands ; that she had come accom- 
panied, for decorum’s sake no doubt, 

, by a younger Miss Wackles ; and that 
I on learaing that Mr. Swiveller was at 
home and being requested to walk up 
stairs, she was extremely shocked and 
professed that she would rather die. 
Mr, Swiveller heard this account with 
a degree of admiration not altogether 
consistent with the project in which 
ho had just concurred, but his friend 
attached vei'y little importance to his 
behaviour in this re.spact, probalily 
because he knew that lie had influence 
sufficient to controul Richard Swivel- 
ler’s proceedings in this or any other 
matter, whenever he deemed it neces- 
sary, for the advancement of his own 
pm'poses, to exert it. 
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Business disposed of, Mr. Swiveller 
was inwardly reiuinded of its being 
nigh dinnor-tinie, and to tha intent 
that his healtli might not be endangered 
by longer abstinence, despatched a mes- 
sage to the nearest eating-house re- 
quiring an iraniecliate supply of boiled 
beef and greens for two. With this 
demand, how-ever, the eating-house 
(liaving experience of its customer) 
declined to comply, churlishly sending 
back for answer that if Mr. Swivoller 
stood in need of beef perhaps he would 
be so obliging as to come there and 
eat it, bringing with him, as grace be- 
fore meat, the amount of a certain 
small acc(mnt which had been long 
outstanding. Not at all intimidated 
by this rebuff, hut rather sharpened 
in wits and appetite, Mr. Swiveller 
forwarded the same message to another 
and more distant eating-house, adding 
to it by way of rider that the gentle- 
nmu was induced to send sp far, not 
only by the great fame and po[)ularity 
its beef had acquired, but in conse- 
quence of the extreme toughness of 
the beef retailed at the obdurate cook’s 
shop, which I'endered it f[uite unfit not 
merely for gentlemanly food but for 
any human consumption. The good 
effect of this politic course was de- 
monstrated by the speedy andval of a 
small pewter pyramid, curiously con- 
structed of plattera and covers, where- 
of the boiled-beef-plates formed the 
base, and a foaming quart-pot the 
apex ; the structure being resolved 
into its component parts afforded all 
things I’eqiiisite and necessary for a 
hearty meal, to which Mr. Swiveller 
iuul his friend applied themselves with 
groat keenness and enjoyment. 

“ May the present moment, ” said 
Dick, siicliing his fork into a large 
carbuucular potatoe, “be the w'orst of 
our lives ! 1 like this plan of sending I 
f'm witli the peel on ; there ’s a charm ' 
in drawing a potatoe from its native 
element (if I may so express it) to 
which tl'g :srh and powerful ai>e stran- 


gers. Ah ! ' Man w.'ints hut little here 
below, nor w.'ints that; little long J’ 
Ilow' true that is ! — .'iftor dinn r.” 

“ I hope the eating-house keeper 
will want but little and that he tuny 
not want that little hmg,” retu ned his 
companion ; “ but 1 saispoet you ’vo 
no means of paying for tiiis ! ” 

“I shall be passing presently, and 
I Ml call,” said Diek, winking his eye 
significantly. “The waiter’s quite 
helpless. The goods are gone, Fred, 
and there 's an end of it.” 

In point of fact, it would seem that 
the waiter felt this wholesome truth, 
for when he returned for the empty 
plates and dishes and was informed 
by Mr. Swiveller with digtiifie<l care- 
le.ssiius.s tliat he would call and settle 
tvhen he shovdd be pas.sing presently, 
he displayed some perturbation of 
spirit, and muttered a few remarks 
about “ payment on delivery,” and 
“ no trust,” and other unpleasant sub- 
jects, but was fain to content himself 
witli inquiring at what hour it was 
likely the gentlemfin would call, in 
order that being per.sonally responsi- 
ble for the beef, greens, and sundries, 
he miglit take care to he in the w,'iy at 
the time. Mr. Swiveller, after men- 
tally calculating hi.s eng.agements to a 
nicety, replied tha,t he .‘ihould look in 
at from two inimite.s before ei.x )o 
seven minute.s past ; and the man ilis- 
apjwai'ing with this feeble consolation, 
lliehard Swiveller took a greasy nuv 
moranduin-hook from his pocket and 
made an entry therein, 

“ Is that a reminder, in ease yon 
should forget to call 1 ” said Treu f 
with a sneer. 

“ Not exactly, Fred,” replied tha 
imperturbable lliehard, continuing to 
write with a busine.ss-liko air, “ I 
enter in this little book the names oI 
the streets that I can’t go down while 
the shops are open.. M'liis dinner to- 
day closes Long Acre, I houglit a 
pair of boots in Great Q,iK‘en Street 
last week, and m.ado that no thoi’ough- 
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fa ?e too. Tliere *s only one avenue to 
tile Strand left open now, and 1 shall 
have to atop up thatto-nigiit with a pair 
of gloves. The roads are closing so 
fast in every direction, that in about a 
tnoiitli’s time, unless my aunt sends 
me a remittance, I shall have to go 
three or four miles out of town to get 
over the way.” 

“ There ’s no fear of her failing, in 
the end 1” said Trent. 

Why, I hope not,” returned Mr. 
Swiveller, “but the average number 
of letters it takes to soften her is six, 
and this time we have got as far as 
eight without any effect at all. I’ll 
write another to-morrow morning. I 
mean to blot it a good deal and s!>ake 
some water over it out of the pepper- 
castor, to make it look penitent. ‘I’m 
i ft such a state of mind that I hardly 
'mow what I write ’ — blot — ‘ if you 
tiould see me at this minute sliedding 
-letirs for my past misconduct’ — pep- 
j>er-castor— ‘my hand trembles when 
1 think’ — blot again—if that don’t 
jifoduce the effect, it ’s all over.” 

Ry this time Mr. Swiveiler had 
llnished his entry, and he now re- 
placed his pencil in its little sheath 
Diid closed' the hook, in a perfectly 
jjrave and serious frame of mind. His 
iflend discovered that it was time for 
him to fulfil some other engagement, 
and llichard Swiveiler was accordingly 
left alone, in company with the rosy 
wine and his own meditations touch- 
ijig Miss Sophy Wackles. 

“ It’s rather sudden,” said T)ick 
Bliaking his head with a look of infinite 
wisdom, and running on (as he was 
accustomed to do) with scraps of 
verse as if they wore only prose in a 
iiurry ; “ when the heart of a man is 
(h‘}ire3s<;il with fears, the mist is dis- 
, e.led when Miss Wackles appears ; 
.le 's a very nice girl. She ’s like the 
.eiJ rod rose that’s newly sprung in 
June — there’s no denying that — she’s 
also lilio a melody that ’s sweetly played 
in tune. It ’s really very sudden. Not 
that there ’s any need, on account of 
Fred’s little sister, to turn cool directly, 
but it ’s bettes? not to go too far. If I 
begin to cool at all 1 must begin at 


once, I see that. There ’s the chnneo 
of an action for breach, that’.s ono 
reason. There ’s the chance of Sophy's 
getting anotlier husband, that’s ano- 
ther. There ’a the chance of— -no, 
there’s no chance of that, but it ’s as 
well to be on the safe side.” 

’ITiis undeveloped consideration was 
the possibility, which Kicliard Swivel- 
ler sought to conceal even from hini- 
self, of his not being proof against tlie 
charais of Miss Wackles, and in some 
unguarded moment, by linking bis for- 
tunes to hers for ever, of putting it 
out of his own power to further the 
notable scheme to which ho had so 
readily become a party. For all these 
reasons, he decided to pick a quarrel 
with Miss Wackles without delay, and 
casting about for a jiretext determined 
in favour of groundless jealousy. Hay- 
ing made up his mind on this impor- 
tant point, he circulated the glass 
(from his right hand to his left, and 
back again) pretty freely, to enable 
him to act bis part with the greater 
discretion, and then, after makino- 
some slight improvements in his toilet) 
bent his steps towards the spot hal- 
lowed by the fair object of his medi- 
tations. 

This spot was at Chelsea, for there 
Miss Sophia Wackles resided with her 
widowed mother and two sisters, in 
conjunction with whom she maintained 
a very small day-.sehool for young ladles 
of proportionate dimensions; acircinn. 
stance which was made known to th« 
neighbourhood by an oval board over 
the front firs5t-floor window, whercoa 
appeared, in circuniamhient flourislies, 
the words “Ladies’ Seminary;” and 
which was furtlier published and pro- 
claimed at intervals between the hours 
of half-past nine and ten in the morn- 
ing, by a sfraggling and solitary young 
lady of tender years standing on the 
scraper ou the tips of her toes ami 
making futile attempts to reach the 
knocker with a spelling-book. Tiie 
several duties of instruction in this 
establishment were thus disch.argcd. 
English grammar, composition, geo- 
graphy, and the use of the dumb-bells, 
by Miss Melissa Wackles ; wriiingi 
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ariiiiniRtic, dfaiicing, music, and genei'al 
fascination, by Miss Sopliy Wackles ; 
the art of needle-work, marking, and 
eamplery, by Miss Jane Wackles ; 
corporaf puniBluvicnt, fastiiig, and other 
tortures and terrors, by Mrs. Wackles. 
Miss Melissa Wackles was the eldest 
daughter, Miss Sojdiy the next, and 
Miss Jane the youngest. Miss Melissa 
might have seen five-and-thirty sum- 
mers or tliereabouts, and verged on 
the autumnal ; Mi.ss Sophy was .a fresh, 
goocl-liumoured, buxom girl of twenty ; 
and Miss Jane numbered sc.ai'cely six- 
teen years. Mrs. Wackles was an 
e.xcellentj but rather venomous old lady 
of three-score. 

To this Ladies’ Seminary then, 
Richard Swiveller hied,’ with designs 
obnoxious to the peace of the fair 
Sophia, who, airayed in vir-gin white, 
embellished by no ornament but one 
blushing rose, received him on his 
amval, in the midst of very elegant 
not to say brillia«tt preparations ; sucli 
as the erahellielimont of the room with 
the little flower-pots wliieh always 
stood on the window-sill outside, save 
in windy weather when they blew into 
the area ; the choice attire of the day- 
schoUu-s who were allowed to grace the 
festival ; the unwonted ciuds of Miss 
Jane Wackles who had kept her head 
during the whole of the i)receding day 
screwed up tight iu a yellow play-bill ; 
and the solemn gentility and stately 
beai'ing of the old lady and her eldest 
daughter, which struck Mr. Swiveller 
as being uncommon but made no fur- 
ther impression upon him. 

Tlie trutli is — and, as there is no 
accounting for tastes, oven a taste so 
strange as this .may be recorded with- 
out being looked upon as a wilful and 
malicious invention — the truth is, that 
neither Mj-s. Wackles nor her eldest 
daughter had at any time greatly 
favoured the pretensions of Mr, Swi- 
veller : they being accustomed to make 
slight mention of him as “a gay young 
man ” and to sigh and shake their 
heads ominously, when ever his name was 
mentioned. Mr. Swiveller’s conduct 
in respect to Miss Sophy having been 
of tliat vague and dilatory kind which 


is msually looked upon as betokening 
no fixed matrimonial intentions, tho 
young lady her.yelf began in course of 
time to deem it highly desirable, that 
it should bo hrouglit to an issue one 
way or other. Hence, she had at last 
consented to play off, against Richard 
Swiveller, a slriekcu market-gardener 
known to bo ready with Jus ofi'er on 
the smallest encouragonifnit, and hence 
— ns this occasion had been specially 
assigned for the puqioso — that groat 
an.xiety on her part for J.licbard Swi- 
vcller’s pi’esento which had occ.asioned 
her to leave the note he has been seen 
to receive. *'• If he has any expecta- 
tions at all or any means of keeping a 
, wife well,” said Mrs. Wackles to her 
eldest daughter, “ he ’ll state ’em to 
us now or never.” — If he really cares 
about me,” thought Miss Sophy, “ho 
must tell me so, to-night.” 

But all these sayings and doings and 
thinkings being unknown to Mr. Swi- 
vellei’, affected lilrn not in the least ; 
lie was debating in his mind how ha 
could best turn jealous, and wishing 
that Sopliy were, for that occasion only, 
far less pretty than sho was, or that 
she were her own sister, which would 
have served his turn as well, when the 
company came, and among them the 
market-gardener, whose name was 
Clieggs. But Mr. Cheggs came not 
alone or unsupported, for he jirudently 
brought along with him his sister. Miss 
t.'lif‘ggs, who making straight to Miss 
Sophy and taking her by both hands, 
and kissing her on both cheeks, hoped 
in an audible W’liisper that they had 
not come too early. 

“ Tooeaidy, no ! ” replied Miss Sophy, 

“ Oh my dear,” rejoined Miss 
Cheggs in the same whispi'V as before, 
“ I ’ve been so tormented, so worried, 
that it ’s a mei’cy we were not here at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. Alick 
has been iu such a state of impatiencf; 
to come I You’d hardly believe that 
he was dressed before dinner-time and 
has been looking at the clock and (cas- 
ing me ever since. It ’a all your fault, 
you naughty thing.” 

Hereupon Miss Sophy blushed, and 
Mr. Cheggs (who was bashful befor® 
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ladies') bliislierl too, and Slisa Sopliy’s 
mother and sisters, to prevent Mr. 
Clienifs friiin blushing more, lavi.shed 
civ’litie.s and attentions upon him, and 
left Ridiard Swiveller to tiike earo of 
niniself. Here was the very thing he 
wanlod ; here was good cause, reason, 
and hnnidation, for pretending to be 
angry ; hut having this cause, reason, 
ami foundation which he had come 
e.\{)rpssly to seek, not expecting to find, 
Richard Swiveller was angry in sound 
earnest, and wondered what the devil 
Ciieggs meant by his imjjudence. 

However, Mr. Swiveller had ]V1i.ss 
Sophy’s hand for the first quadrille 
(country-dances being low, were utterly 
proscribed) and so gained an a<lvautage 
over his rival, who sat despondirigly in 
a corner and contemplated the glorious 
figure of the young lady as she moved 
through the mazy dance. Nor was 
this the only start Mr. Swiveller had 
of theinarke.t-gardenor ; for, determin- 
ing to show the family what quality of 
man they trilled with, and intluenced 
perhaps by his late libations, he per- 
formed such feats of agility and such 
spins and twirls as filled the company 
with aatonishmetu, and in particular 
caused a very long gentleman wdto was 
dancing with a very short scholar, to 
stand quite transfi.xed by wonder and 
admiration. Even Rlrs. Wackles forgot 
for the moment to snub three small 
young ladies who were inclined to be 
hapjiy, and could not repress a i'i.sing 
tliought tliat to liave such a dancer as 
that in the family would be a pride 
indeed. 

At this momentous crisis, Miss 
Choggs proved herself a vigorous and 
useful ally; for, not confining herself to 
expressing by scornful smiles a con- 
temjit for ]\Ir. Swiveller’s accomplish- 
ments, she took every opjiortunity of 
whispering into Miss Sophy^’s ear ex- 
pi’essions of condolence and sympathy 
on her being w'orried by such a ridi- 
culous creature, declaring that she 
was frightened to death lest Alick 
should fall upon him, and beat him, in 
the fulness of his wrath, and entrea.t- 
ing Miss Sojihy to obsci-ve bow the 
eyea of the said Alick gleamed with j 


love and fury ; passions; it may he 
observed, which being too much for 
his eyes mshed into his nose also, 
and suffused it witli a crimson glow. 

“ You roust dance with Mi.ss 
Cheggs,” said Miss Sophy to Dick 
Swiveller, after she had herself danced 
twice with Mr. Cheggs and made great 
show of encouraging his advances. 
“She’s such a nice girl — and her 
brother ’s quite delightful” 

“ Quite delightful is he ? ” muttered 
Dick. “ Quite delighted too, I should 
say, from the manner in which he’s 
looking this way.” 

Here Miss Jane (previously in- 
structed for the purpose) interposed 
her many curls and whispered her 
sister to observe how jealous Mr. 
Cheggs was. 

“ Jealous ! Like his impudence I” 
said Richard Swiveller. 

“ His impudence, Mr. Swiveller ! ” 
said Mi.ss Jane, tossing her head. 
“ Take care he don’t hear you, sir, or 
yon may bo sorry for it.” 

“ Oh pray, Jane^ — ” said Miss Sophy. 

** Nonsense I ” replied her sister. 
“ Why shouldn’t Mr. Cheggs be jea- 
lous if he likes ? I like that, cer- 
tainly. Mr. Cheggs has as good a 
right to be jealous as anybody else 
lias, and perhaps he may have a better 
right soon if he hasn’t already. You 
know best about that, Sophy ! ” 

Though this was a concerted plot 
between Miss Sophy and her sister, 
originating in liumane intentions and 
having for its object the inducing Mr. 
Swiveller to declare himself in time, 
it failed in its effect ; for Miss Jane 
being one of those young ladies who 
are prematurely shrill and shrewish, 
gave such undue importiuice to her 
part that Mr. Sw'iveller retired in 
dudgeon, resigning his mistress to Mr. 
Cheggs and coiiveying a defiance into 
his looks which that gentleman indig- 
nantly returned. 

** Did you speak to me, sir 1 ” said 
Mr. Cheggs, following him into a cor- 
ner.-— “ Have the kindness to smila 
sir, in oi'der that we may not be sus- 
pected Did you spealt to me, sir '! " 

1 Jilr. Swiveller looked with a eupej?' 
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cilioufi smile at Mr. Clieggs’s toes, tlier 
raised his eyes from them to his ancle, 
from that to his shin, from that to his 
iiiioe, and so on very gradually, kec?p- 
ing up his right leg, until ho reached 
his waistcoat, when he rai.sed his eyes 
from button to button until he reached 
his eliin, and travelling stmight up the 
middle of his nose came at last to his 
eyes, when lie said abruptly, 

“ No sir, 1 didn’t.” 

“ Hem 1 ” said Mr. Cheggs, glancing 
over his sliouldei’, “ have the goodness 
to .smile again, sir. Perhaps you 
wished to speak to me, air.” 

“ No, sir, I diiln’t do that, either.” 

« Perliaps you may have nothing to 
say to me now, sir,” said Mr. Cheggs 
fiercely. 

At these words, Richard Swiveller 
withdrew his eyes from Mr. Cheggs’s 
face, and travelling down the middle 
of his nose, and doivn his waistcoat, and 
down his right leg, reached his toes 
again, and carefully surveyed them ; 
this done, he crossed over, and coming 
up the otlier leg, and thence approach- 
ing by the waistcoat as before, said 
when he had got to his eyes « No, sir, 
I haven’t.” 

“ Oh indeed, sir ! ” said Mr. Cheggs, 
*I’rn glad to hear it, You know 
where I ‘m to be found, I suppose, sir, 
in case you should have anything to 
say to me?” 

I can easily inquire, sir, when I 
want to know.” 

“There’s nothing more we need 
say, I believe, sir ? ” 

“Nothing nioi’e, sir ’’-—With that 
they clo.sed the ti’emcndous dialogue 
hy frowning mutually. Mr, Cheggs 
hastened to tender hi.s hand to Mi.s.s 
So]»hy,_and Mr. Swiveller sat himself 
down in a corner iu a very moody 
state, ■ . 

I-liU'd by this corner, Mrs. Wacklea 
and Miss Wackles were seated, looking 
on at the dance ; and unto Mrs. and 
Miss Wackles, Miss Cheggs occasion- 
ally darted when her partner was 
occupied with his share of die figure, 
and made some remark or other which 
was gall and wormwood to Richard 
Swiveller’s soul. Looking iuto the 


eyes of Mrs. and Mi.ss Waclcles for 
encouragcniont, and sitting very up. 
right and uinamifortahlo on a couple 
of bard .stools, were two of the day- 
scholiu's ; and when 'Miss Wae.kles 
smiled, and Mrs, Wnckh's smiled, the 
two little girls on the stools sought, to 
curry favour by .smiling likewi.se, in 
graeit>u3 acknowledgnnmt of which 
attention the old lady frowned them 
down instantly, and .said that if they 
dared to he guilty of such an im])erti- 
neiiee again, they should be sent under 
convoy to their respective home.s. 
This threat caased one of the yomig 
ladies, she being of a weak and ti-«>m- 
bling temperament, to shed tears, and 
for tills offence they were both filed off 
immediately, with a dreadful promp- 
titude that struck terror into the souks 
of nil the pupils. 

“ I ’ve got such news for you,” said 
Miss Cheggs approaching once mox’e, 
“ Alick has been saying such things to 
Sophy. Upon my tvorcl, you know, 
it ’s (juite serious and iu earnest, that’s 
clear.” 

“ What ’s ho been saying, my dear?” 
demanded Mrs. Wackles. 

“All manner of things,” replied 
Miss Chogg.s, “you can't think how 
out he has been speaking ! ” 

Richai’d Swiveller considered it ad- 
visable to hear no more, but taking 
advantage of a pause in the dancing, 
and the approach of Mr. Cheggs to 
pay his coiu't twtho old lady, .swag- 
gered with an extremely careful 
assumption of extreme earele.ssness 
towards the door, passing on the way 
Mi.ss Jane Wackle.s, wlio in all the 
glory of her curls was holding a tHrt!W 
tiou (as good practice when no better 
was to be had) with a feeble old gen- 
tleman who lodged iu tlie puidour. 
Near the door sat Miss Sojihy, still 
fluttered and confused by the atten- 
tions of Mr, Cheggs, and by hex' side 
Richard Swiveller lingei’cd for a mo- 
ment to exchange a few parting words. 

My boat is on the shore and my 
bark is on the sea, but Lefox’e 1 pa.sg 
this door I will say fax'ewell to time,” 
rmu’miu’od Dick, looking gloomily upon 
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®Ai’e you going ?” salil Miss Sophy, 
Whose heart sunk within her at the 
Result of her stratagem, but who 
afteeted a light indifference uotwith- 
Btanding. 

Am I going ! ” echoed Dick bit- 
terly. "Yes, l am. What then?” 

“ Nothing, except that it ’s very 
early,’’ said Mias Sophy j "hut you are 
your o\vn master of course.’’ 

" I would that I had been my own 
mistress too,” said Dick, “before I 
natl ever entertained a thought of you. 
Ivliss Wackles, I believed you true,' 
Sind I was blest in so believing, but 
now I mourn tliat e’er I knew, a girl 
so fair yet so deceiving.” 

Miss Sophy bit her lip and affected 
to look with great interest after Mr. 
Cheggs, who was quaffing lemonade in 
the distance. 

"I came here,” said Dick, rather 
oblivious of the purpose with which he 
had really come, " with my bosom 
expanded, my heart dilated, and my 
.sentiments of a corresponding descrip- 
tion. I go away .w'ith feelings that 
may be ‘conceived, but cannot be de- 
scribed : ' feeling within myself the 
desolating truth that my best affec- 
tions have experienced, tliis night, a 
atifler ! ” 

" I am sure I don't know what you i 
mean, Mr. Swiveller,” said Miss 
Sophy with downcast eyes. "I’m 
very sorry if ” 

" Sorry, ma’am 1 ” said Dick, "sorry 
la Uie possession of a Cheggs I But I 


I wish 3mu a verj' good night : concluding 
with this slight remark, that there is a 
j'oung lady growing up at this pre.seufc 
moment for me, who has not only 
great personal attractions but great 
wealth, and who has requested hot 
next of kin to propose for my iiiuia, 
which, having a regard for some mem- 
bers of her family, I have consented 
to promise. It ’s a gratifying circum- 
stance which you’ll be glad to hear, 
tliat a 3'oung and lovely girl is growing 
into a woman expressly on niy account, 
and is now saving up for me. i 
thought I ‘d mention it. I have now 
merel3' to apologise for trespassing so 
long upon your attention. Good night!” 

"There’s one good tiling springs 
out of all this,” said Richard Swiveller 
to himself when he had reached home 
and was hanging over tlie candle with 
the extinguislier in his liand, " which 
is, that I now go lieart and soul, neck 
and heels, with Fred in all his scheme 
about little Nell3', and right glad he ’ll 
be to find me so strong upon it. He 
shall know all about that to-morrow, 
and in th6 mean time, as it 's rather 
late, I ’ll ti7 and get a wink or two of 
the balmy,” 

" The balmy ” came almost as soon 
as it was courted. In a very few 
minutes Mr. Swiveller was fast asleep, 
dreaming that he luad married Nelly 
Trent and come into the property, and 
that his first act of power was to lay 
waste the market- garden of Mr, 
; Cheggs and turn it into a brick-field. 
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CIIAPTER TX. 


Thu child, in her confidence with 
Mra. Quilp, had but feebly described 
tlie sadness and sorrow of her thoughts, 
or the heaviness of the cloud which 
overhung her homo, and cast dark 
faliadowa on its hearth. Besides that 
it was very difficult to impart to any 
person not intimately acquainted with 
tlio life she led, an adequate sense of 
its gloom and loneliness, a constant 
fear of in some way committing or 
injuring the old man to whom she was 
so tenderly attached, had restrained 
her, even in the midst of her heart’s 
overflowing, and made her timid of 
allusion to the main cause of her 
anxiety and distress. 

For, it was not the monotonous days 
unchequered by variety and uncheered 
fay pleasant companionship, it was not 
the dark dreary evenings or the long 
solitary nights, it was not the absence 
of every slight and easy i)leasure for 
which young hearts beat high, or the 
knowing notliing of childhood but its 
• weakness and its easily wounded spirit, 
that had wrung such tears from Nell, 
To see the old man struck down be- 
neath the pressure of some hidden 
grief, to mark his wavering and un- 
settled state, to bo agitated at times 
with a dreadful fear that his mind was 
wandering, and to trace in his words 
and looks the dawning of despondejit 
madness ; to watch and wait and listen 
for confirmation of these things day 
after day, and to feel and know that, 
come what might, they were alone in 
the world with no one to help or 
advise or care about them — these 
were causes of depression and anxiety 
that might have sat heavily on an 
older breast with many influences at 
work to cheer and gladden it, but 
how heavily on the mind of a young 
child to whom they were ever preseiit, 
and who was constantly surrounded 
by all that could keep such tlioughts 
in restless action 1 

And yet, to the old man’s vision, 
Nell was still the same. When he 


j could, for a moment, disengage his 
mind from tlio phantom that haunted 
and brooded on it ahvays, there was 
his young Companion with the same 
smile for liim,the same earnest words, 
the same merry laugh, the same love 
and care that, sinking deep into his 
soul, seemed to have been pi’esent to 
him through his whole life. And so 
he went on, content to read the hook 
of her heart from the page first pre- 
sented to him, little dreaming of tiie 
story that lay hidden in its other 
leaves, and murmuring w'ithin himself 
that at least the child was liappy. 

She had been once. She liad gone 
singing through the dim rooms, and 
moving with gay and lightsome step 
among their dusty treasures, making 
them older by her young life, and 
sterner and more grim by her gay and 
cheerful presence. But, now, the cham- 
bers were cold and gloomy, and when 
.she left her ow-n little room to while 
away the tediijiis hours, and sat in one 
of tiiem, she was still and motionless 
as tlieir inanimate occupants, and had 
no heart to startle the echoes— hoarse 
from their long silence — with her 
voice. 

In one of these rooms, was a window 
looking into the street, where tho 
child sat, many and mai^y a long even- 
ing, and often jar into the night, alone 
and thoughtful. None ate so anxious 
as those who watch and*' wait ; at 
these times, mournful janeies came 
flocking on her mind, in crowds. 

She would take her sfatioii here, at 
dusk, and watch the people as they 
passed up and down the street, or 
appeared at the windows of -‘the "'Oppo- 
site houses; wondering wdict^er those 
I'ooms were as lonesonui as that in 
wliich she sat, .and whether those 
people felt it company to see her 
sitting there, as she did only to see 
them look out and draw in their heads 
again. There was a crooked stack of 
chimneys on one of tiie roofs, in which, 
by often looking at thorn, she had 
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fancied ugly faces that were frowning 
over at her and trying to peer into the 
room ; and she felt glad when it grew 
too dai’lc to make them out, though 
she was sorry too, when the man 
came to light the lamps in the street — 
for it made it late, and very dull 
inside. Then, she would draw in her 
head to look round the i-oom and see 
that everything was in its place and 
hadn’t xuovcd ; and looking out into 
the street again, would perhaps see a 
man passing with a coffin on his hack^ 
and two or three others silently fol- 
lowing him to a house where some- 
hody lay dead; which made her 
shudder and think of such things 
until they suggested afresh the old 
man’s altered face and m.anner, and a 
new train of fears and speculations. 
If he were to die — if sudden illness 
had happened to him, and he were 
never to come home again, alive — if, 
one night, he should come home, and 
kiss and D.ess her as usual, and after 
she had gone tp bed and had' fallen 
asleep and was perhaps dreaming 
pleasantly, and smiling in her sleep, 
he should kill himself and his blood 
come ci’eeping, ci’eeping, on the ground 
to her own bed-roomi door — These 
thoughts were too terrible to dwell 
upon, and again she would have 
recourse to the street, now trodden by 
fewer feet, and darker and more silent 
tlian before. The shops were closing 
fast, and lights began to shine from 
tlie upper windows, as the neighboui's 
went to bed. By degrees, these 
dwindled aw.ay and disappeared, or 
were replaced, here and tlicre, by a 
feeble rush-candle which was to bum 
all night. Still, there was one late shop 
at no great distance whick sent forth 
a I’uddy glare upon the pavemoHt even 
yet, .and looked bright and companion- 
able. But, in a little time, this closed, 
the light was extinguished, and all 
was gloomy and qxiiet, except when 
some stray footsteps sounded on the 
pavement, or a neighbour, out later 
than his wont, knocked lustily at his 
house-door to rouse the sleeping 
iiunates. 

When tlio night had worn away 


thus far (and seldom now until it had) 
the child would close the yvindow, and 
steal softly down stairs, thinking as 
she went Biat if one of those hideous 
faces below, which often mingled with 
her dreams, were to meet her by the 
way, rendering itself visible by some 
i strange light of its own, how terrified 
I she would be. But tliese fears vanished 
' before a well-trimmed lamp and the 
j familiar aspect of her own room. 
After pi*aying fervently, and with many 
bursting tears, for the old man, and the 
restoration of his peace of mind 
and the happiness they had once 
enjoyed, she would lay her head upon 
the pillow and sob herself to sleep : 
often starting up again, before the 
day-light came, to listen for the bell, 
and respond to the imaginary sum- 
mons which had roused her from her 
slumber. 

One night, the third after Nelly’s 
interview with Mrs. Quilp, the old 
man, who had been weak and ill all 
day, said he should not leave home. 
The child’s eyes sparkled at the intel- 
ligence, but her joy subsided when 
they reverted to his worn and sickly 
face. 

“Two days,” he smd, “two whole, 
clear, days have passed, and there is 
no reply. What did he tell thee, 
Nell?” 

“Exactly what I told you, dear 
grandfathex’, indeed.” 

“ True,” said the old man, faintly, 
“Yes. But tell me again, Nell. My 
head fails me. What was it that he 
told thee? Nothing more than that 
he w'ould see me to-morrow or next 
day I That was in the note.” 

“Nothing more,” said the child. 
“ Shall I go to him again to-morrow, 
dear grandfather? Very early? I 
will he there and back, before brea'x- 
fast.” 

The old man shook his head, and 
sighing mournfully, drew her towards 
him. 

“ ’Twould be of no use, my dear, no 
earthly use. But if he deserts me, 
Nell, at this moment — if he deserts 
me now, when I should, with Ida 
assistance, he recompensed for all tiie 
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time and money I have Iwt, and all 
the agony of mind I have undergone, 
which makes me wlnat you see, I 
am ruined, and — worse, far worse 
than that — have ruined thee, for 
whom I ventured all. If wo are 
lieggars — ! ” 

“ What if we are ? ’* said the child 
boldly. “ Let us bo beggars, and be 
happy.” 

“ Beggai-s — and happy ! ’* said the 
old man. “ Poor child 1 ” 

“ Dear gi'andfather,’’ cried the girl 
with an energy which shone in her 
flushed face, trembling voice, and im- 
passioned gesture, “ I am not a child 
in that I think, but even if I am, oh 
hear me pray that we may heg, or 
work in open roads or fields, to earn a 
scanty living, ratlier than live as we 
do now.” 

“ Nolly 1 ” said the old man, 

“Yes, yes, rather than live as wo 
do now,” the child repejited, more 
earnestly than before. “ If you are 
sorrowful, let me know why and be 
sorrowful too ; if you waste away and 
are paler and weaker every day, let 
me be your nurse and try to comfort 
you. If you are pool’, let u.s be poor 
together j but let me be with you, do 
let me be with you ; do not let me see 
such change and not know why, or I 
sliall break my heart and die. Dear 
grandfather, let us leave this sad place 
to-morrow, and beg our way from door 
to door.” 

The old man covered his face with 
his hands, and hid it in the pillow of 
tlie couch on which he lay. 

“Let us be heggiu’s,” said the child 
passing an arm round his neck, “I 
have no fear but we shall have enough, 
I am sure we sliall. Let us walk 
through country places, and sleep in 
fields and under trees, and never think 
of money agjiin, or any thing that can 
make you sad, but rest at nights, and 
have the sun and wind upon our faces 
in the day, and thank God together 1 
Let us never .set foot in dax'k rooms or 
melancholy houses, any more, but 
wander up and down wherever we like 
to go I and when you are tired, you 
shall stop to rest in the pleasantest 


place that we can find, and I will go 
and beg for both,” 

The child’s voice was lost in sobs as 
slio dropped upon the old nutu’snockj 
nor did she weep alone. 

Those wore not words for other 
ears, nor was it a scene for other eyes. 
And yet other oars and eyes w(>ro 
there and greedily taking in all that 
passed, ami moreover they wm’e the 
ears and eyes of no less a person than 
Mr. Dauiei (Auilp, who, having entered 
unseen when the child first placed 
herself .at the old man's side, refr:iinr-d 
— actuated, no doubt, by motives of 
the purest delicacy— from interrupting 
the convei’sation, and stood looking on 
with his accustomed grin. Standing, 
howevex’, bxdiig a tiresome attitude to 
a gentleman ali’eady fatigued with 
w’alking, and the dwarf being one of 
that kind of pex’sons who usually make 
themselves at home, ha soon cast his 
eyes upon a chair, into which he 
skipped with uncoxuxnoii ag'llLy, and 
perching himself oix the back with his 
feet upon tho seat, was thus einabled to 
look oix and listen with gx-eater coxxx- 
fort to himself, besides gratifying at 
the same time that taste for doing 
something fantastic .and monkey-like, 
which on all occasions had stx’ong pos- 
session of him. Here, then, he sat, 
one leg cocked cax’elessly over tho 
other, his chin resting on the palm of 
Ixis hand, his head tiu’ued a little oii 
one side, and his ugly featux’os tvvisted 
into a eompliicent grinnieo. And in 
this position the ohl iiiau, happening 
in coux'se of time to look that way, at 
length chanced to see him ; to his 
! unbounded astonishment. 

The child uttered a suppressed 
' shriek on beholding this agi-eciiblo 
, figure ; in thtur first surprise lioth sho 
i and the old man, xiot knowing what to 
say, and half doubting its reality, 
looked shriukingly at it. Not at all 
disconcerted by this ree(>ption, Dauiei 
Quilp preserved the same attitinh’, 
mex'ely nodding twice or thi'ico with 
great condescension. At length, the 
old man pronounced his nximo, and 
incpxirod how he came there, 

“ TIu’ough the dooi’,” said Q,ui!p 
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pointing over fiis shoulder with his ’ 
tliiiinl). “ i ’ni not quite small enough , 
to get through key-iioles. 1 wish 1 
was. i want to liave some talk with 
you, jiartieularly, anti in private — with 
iiohtitly present, ueighbour. Good bye, 
little Nelly.” 

Nell looked at the old man, who 
nodded to her to retire, and kissed her 
cheek. 

*' Ah !” said the dwarf, smacking 
Ins li;'3, “ what a nice kiss that was — 
just upon the rosy part. Whatacapital 
ki.s3 ! ” 

Nell was none the slower in going 
away, for this remark. Q,uilp looked 
after her with an admiring leer, and 
wlien she had closed the door, fell to 
C(vmplimenting the old man upon her 
charms. 

“ Such a fresh, blooming, modest 
little bud, neighbour,” S£vid Q,uilp, 
nursing his short leg, and making Ihs 
eyes twinkle very mucli ; “such a 
cliubby, rosy, co.sy, little Nell !” 

The old man answered by a forced 
smile, and w.as plainly struggling with 
a feeling of the keenest and most ex- 
quisite impatience. It was not lost 
upon Quilp, who delighted in torturing 
him, or indeed anybody else, when he 
could. 

“She’s so,” said Quilp, speaking 
very slowly, and feigning to be quite 
absorbed in the subject, “so small, so 
compact, so beautifully modelled, so 
fair, with such blue veins and such a 
ti-ansparent skin, and such little feet, 
and such winning w.ays — but bless 
mo, you ’ro nervous ! Why neighbour, 
V hat’s the matter ? I swear to you,” 
continued the dwarf di.sinounting from 
the eh.air and sitting down in it, with a 
careful slowness Of gesture very dif- 
forout from the rapidity with which 
ho had sprung up unheard, “ I swear 
to you that I iiad no idea old blood 
ran so fast or kept so warm. I thought 
it was sluggish in its course, and cool, 
quite cool. 1 am pretty sure it ought 
to be. Yours must be out of order, i 
neighbour.” ■ 

“ I believe it is,” groaned the old 
man , clasping his head with both hands. 
“ There ’,s burning fever here, and 


0 " 

something now and then to winch I 
fear to give a name.” 

The liwarf said never a word, but 
watched liis eoinp.auion .as he paced 
restlessly up and down ihe room, and 
pi-esently returned to his seat. Ilere 
he remained, with his head bowed upon 
his breast lor some lime, and then 
suddenly riusing it, said, 

“ Once, and once for all, have you 
brought me any money 1 ” 

“ No ! ” returned Q.uilp. 

“ Then,” said the old man, clenching 
his hands de.si>erately, and looking up- 
ward, “ the child and I are lost 1 ” 

“ Neighbour,’’ said Q,uilp glancing 
sternly at him, and beating his hand 
twice or thrice upon the . table to 
attract his wandering attention, “let 
me be pl.ain with you, and play a fairer 
game tlian wheti you held all the cards, 
and I saw but the backs and nothing 
more. You have no secret from me 

The old man looked up, trembling. 

“ You are surprised,” said Quilp. 
“ Well, perhaps that’s natural. Yon 
have no secret from me now, I say ; 
MO, not one. For now, I know, that all 
those suras of money, that all those 
loans, advances, and supplies tluat you 
have had from me, have found their 
way to— shall I say the word I ” 

“ Aye !” replied the old man, “ say it, 
if you will.” 

“ To the gaming-table,” rejtnned 
Quilp, “your nightly haunt. This 
w.is the precious scheme to make your 
fortune, was it ; this was the secret 
certain source of wealth in which I 
was to have sunk my money (if I had 
been tbe fool you took me for) ; this 
■was your inexhaustible mine of gold, 
your El Dorado, eh 2” ■' 

“ Yes,” cried tho old man, turning 
upon him with gleaming cye-s," it was. 
It is. It will be, till 1 die.” 

“ That I should have been blinded," 
said Quilp looking coiitemptuimsly at 
him, “ by a mere shallow gani))lor ! ” 
“I am no g.ambler,” cried the old 
mail fiercely. “ I call Heaven to wit- 
ness that 1 never jilaycd for gain of 
mine, or love of play ; that at every 
piece 1 staked, I whispered to myself 
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that orphan g name and called on 
Heaven to blesg the venture which 
it never did. Whom did it prosper ? 
Who were those with whom I played ? 
Men who lived by plunder, profligacy, 
and riot ; squandering their gold in 
doing ill, and propagating vice and 
evil. My winnings would have been 
from them, my winnings would have 
been bestowed to the last farthing 
on a young sinless child whose life 
they would have sweetened and made 
happy. What would they have con- 
tiaeted 1 The means of corruption, 
wretchedness, and misery. Wlio would 
not have hoped in such a cause — tell 
me that ! Who would not have hoped 
as I did ? ” 

“ When did you first begin Uiis mad 
career 1 ” asked Q,uilp, his taunting 
inclination subdued, for a moment, by 
the old man’s grief and wildness, 

« When did I first begin?” he re- 
joined, passing lus hand across his 
brow. “When was it, that I first 
began ? When should it be, but when 
I began to think how little I had 
saved, how long a time it took to save 
at all, how short a time I might have 
at my age to live, and how she would 
ho left to the rough mercies of the 
world, with bai'ely enough to keep her 
from the sorrows that wait on poverty ; 
then it was, tliat I began to think 
about it” 

" After you first came to me to get 
your precious grandson packed oil' to 
sea I" said Quilp. 

« Shortly after that,” replied the i 
old man. “ I thought of it a long | 
time, and had it in my sleep for 
months. Then I began. I found no 
pleasure in it, I expected none. What 
has it ever brought to me but anxious 
days and sleepless nights ; but loss of 
health and peace of mind, and gain of 
feebleness and sorrow ! ” 

“ You lost what money you had laid 
hy.fiTOt, and then came to me. While 
I thought you were making your for. 
tune (as you said you were) you were 
making yourself a beggar, eh ? Dear 
me ! And so it coTaes to pass that 
1 hold every secui’ity you could scrape 
together, and a bill of sale upon the — 


upon the stock and j.copert}'-,” said 
Q,uilp standing up and looking about 
him, ns if to assure biinsclf that none 
of it had been talcon away. “Uut did 
you never win 1 ” 

“ Never ! ” groaned the old man. 
“ Never won back my loss ! ” 

“ I thought,” sneered the dwarf, 
“ that if a man played long enough he 
was sure to win at last, or, at the worst, 
not to come oif a loser.” 

“ And so ho is,” cried the old man, 
suddenly rousing himself from hie 
state of despondency, and lashed into 
the most violent excitement, “ so he 
is ; I have felt that from the first, I 
have always known it, I’ve seen it, I 
never felt it half so strongly as 1 feel 
it now. Quilp, I have dreamed, three 
nights, of winning the same large smn, 
I never could dream that dream 
before, though I liave often tried. Do 
not desert me, now I have this chance. 
I have no resource but you, give me 
some help, lot me try this one last 
hope.” 

The dwarf slmigged his shoulderB 
and shook his head. 

“See Quilp, good teadeishearted 
Quilp,” said the old man, drawing 
some scraps of paper from his pocket 
with a trembling hand, and clasping 
the dwarf’s arm, “only see here. 
Look at these figures, tlie result of 
long calculation, and painful and hard 
experience. I must win. I only want 
a little help once -more, a few pomuls, 
but two score poimds, dear Quilp.” 

“ The last advance was seventy,” 
said the dwarf ; “ and it went in one 
night.” 

“ I know it did,” answered the old 
man, “but that was the very worst 
fortune of all, and the time had not 
' come then. Quilp, considei', consi- 
I der,” the old man cried, trenibliiig so 
■ much the while, that the papers in his 
hand fluttered as if tluiy were shaken 
by the wind, “ that orphan child ' If 
I were alone, I could die wilh glad- 
ness — perhaps even anticipate that 
doom which is dealt out so unequally ; 
coming, as it does, on the proiul and 
lia])py in their strength, and shunning 
the needy and afflicted, and all who 
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court it in their despair — hut what I 
have done, has been for her. Help 
me for her sake I implore you — not 
for mine, for hers ! ” 

“ I ’in sorry 1 ’ve got an appoint- 
ment in the city,” said Quilp, looking 
at his watch with perfect self-posses- 
sion, “or I should have been very 
glad to liave spent half an hour with 
you while you composed youi'self— 
very glad.” 

“ Nay, Quilp, good Quilp,” gasped 
the old man, catching at his skirts — 
“ you and I have talked together, more 
than once, of her poor mother’s story. 
The fear of her coming to poverty has 
perhaps been bred in me by that. Do 
not be hard upon me, but take that 
into account. You ai’e a great gainer 
by me. Oh spare me the money for 
this one last hope ! ” 

“ I couldn’t do it really,” said Q,uilp 
with unusual politeness, “though I 
tell you what — and this is a circum- 
stance worth bearing in mind as show- 
ing how the sharpest among us may be 
taken in sometimes — I was so deceived 
by the penurious way in which you 
lived, alone witli Nelly — 

“ All done to save money for tempt- 
ing fortune, and to make her triumph 
gi’eater,” cried the old man. 

“ Yes yes, I undei'stand that now,” 
said Quilp ; “ but I was going to say, 
I was so deceived by that, your miserly 
way, the reputation you had among 
tliose who knew yon of being rich, 
and your repeated assurances tlmt you 


would make of iny advances treble 
and quadmple the interesst you paid 
me, that I ’d have advanced you, even 
now, what you want, oh your simple 
note of hand, if 1 hadn’t unexpectedly 
become acquainted with your secret 
way of life.” 

« Who is it,” retorted the old man 
desperately, “ that notwithstanding, all 
my caution, told you. Come. Let me 
know the name — the person,” 

The crafty dw'arf, bethinking him- 
self that his giving np the child would 
lead to the disclosure of the artifice 
he had employed, which, as nothing 
was to be gained by it, it was well 
to conceal, stopped short in his 
answer and said, “ Now, who do you 
think ? ” 

“ It was Kit, it must have been the 
boy ; he played the spy, and you tam- 
pered with him 1 ” said the old man. 

“ How came you to think of him I ” 
said the dwarf in a tone of great com- 
miseration. “ Yes it was Kit. Poor 
Kit!” 

So saying, he nodded in a friendly 
manner, and took his leave : stopping 
when lie had passed the outer door a 
little distance, and grinning with exti'U- 
ordinary delight. 

“ Poor Kit ! ” muttered Quilp. “ I 
think it was Kit who said I was m 
uglier dwarf than could be seen any- 
where for a penny, wasn’t it Ha ha 
ha ! Poor Kit I ” 

And with that he went his way, still 
chuckling as he went 
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I)\Kii?.L Q.tttt.p neither entered nor 
left the (iM mail’s house, unobserved. 
In the shadow of an aveh way nearly 
ojipositei leading to one of the many 
passages which divergetl from the 
main street, there lingered one, who, 
iiaving taken up his position when the 
twilight first came on, still maintained 
it with undirainished patieiu’e, and 
leaning against the wall witli tlie man- 
ner of a person who had a long time to 
wait, and being well used to it was 
quite resigned, scarcely changed his 
attitude for the hour together. 

This patient lounger attracted little 
attention from any of those who 
passed, and bestowed as little upon 
them. His eyes were constantly di- 
rected towards one object ; the window 
at which the child w'as accustomed to 
sit. If he withdrew them for a mo- 
ment, it was only to glance at a clock 
in some neighbouring shop, and then 
to str.ain his sight once more in the 
old quarter with increased earnestness 
and attention 

It has been remarked th.at this per- 
sonage evinced no weariness in his place 
of concealment ; nor did he, long as his 
waiting was. But as the time went 
OH, ho manifested some anxiety and 
surprise, glancing at the clock more 
frequently and at the window less i 
hopefully than before. At length, the 
clock was hidden from liis sight by 
some envious shutters, then the church 
steeples proclaimed eleven at night, 
then the quarter past, and then the 
conviction seemed to obtrude itself 
on his mind that it was of no use 
tarrying there any longer. 

That the conviction was an unwel- 
come one, and that he was by no means 
willing to yield to it, was apparent 
from his reluctance to quit the spot ; 
from the tardy steps with which he 
often left it, still looking over his 
shoulder at the same window ; and 
from the pvecijiitation with wliieh he ! 
a.s often returned, when a fancied ' 
noise or the changing and imperfect 


light induced him to suppo.se it Imd 
been softly raised. At length, he gave 
the mutter iiji, as hopeless for tlijit 
night, and suddenly brealiing into a 
run as though to force himself away, 
scampci-cd off at his utmost speed, 
nor once ventured to look huliiml him' 
lest he should he tempted back again. 

I Without relaxing his pace, or stop. 

1 ping to take breath, this mysterious 
individual d.ashed on through a great 
many alleys and narrow ways until he 
at length arrived in a square paved 
court, when he subsided into a wall:, 
and making for a small house from 
the window of which a light was shir,- 
iiig, lifted the latch of the door ami 
passed in. 

“ Bless us ! ” cried a w^oinan turning 
sharply round, “ who’s that I oh 1 It’s 
you. Kit ! ” 

“ Yes mother, it’s me.” 

“Why, how tired you look, my 
de.ar ! ” 

“ Old master an’t gone out to-night,” 
said Kit ; “ and so she hasn’t been ai'i 
1 the window at all.” With which words, 
he sat down by the fire and looked 
vei*y mournf ul and discontented. 

The room in which Kit .sat himsefl 
down, in this condition, was an ei'- 
tremely poor and homely place, bti4 
with that air of comfort about ii!g 
nevertheless, which — or the spot must 
be a wretched one indeed — cleanliness 
and order can always impart in some 
degree. Late as the Dutch clock 
showed it to be, tlie poor woman was 
still hard at work at an ironing-table ; 
a young cluld lay sleeping in a cx'adlo 
near the fire ; and another, a sturdy 
boy of two or three years old, very 
wide awake, with a very tight night- 
cap on his head, and a night-gown 
very much too small for liim on his 
body, was sitting bolt ujiright in a. 
clpthes-basket, staring over the rim 
with his great I’ouiid eyes, and looking 
as if he had thoroughly ni.ade up his 
mind never to go to .sleep any more ; 
whioh, as he had already declined to 
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take his natural rest and had been 
bx'ought out of bed in consequence, 
opened a cheerful prospect for his i*e- 
lations and friends. It was rather a 
queer-looking family : Kit, his mother, 
and the cliildren, being all strongly 
alike. 

Kit was disposed to be out of tem- 
per, as the best of us are too often — 
but he looked at the youngest child 
who was sleeping soundly, and from 
him to his other brother in the clothes- 
basket, and from him to their mother, 
who had been at work without com- 
plaint since moraiug, and thought it 
would be a bettei' and kinder thing to 
be good-humoured. So he rocked the 
cradle with his foot ; made a face at 
the rebel in the clothes-basket, which 
put him in high good-humour directly ; 
and stoutly determined to be talkative 
and make himself agreeable. 

" Ah mother ! ” said Kit, taking out 
his clasp knife and falling upon a great 

C ie of bread and meat which she had 
ready for him, hours before, 
“ what a one you are ! There an’t 
many such as you, / know’.” 

“I hope- there are many a great 
deal better, Kit,” said Mi-s. Nubbles ; 

and that there are, or ought to be, 
accordin’ to what the parson at chapel 
says.” 

“ Much lie knows about it,” returned 
Kit contemptuously. “ Wait till he’s 
a widder and works like you do, and 
gets as little, and does as much, and 
keeps his spirits up the same, and then 
I’ll ask him what’s o’clock and trust 
him for being i-ight to half a second.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Nubbles, evading 
the point, “ your beer’s down there by 
tlie fender. Kit.” 

“ I see,” replied her son, taking up 
the porter pot, “ my love to you 
mother. And the parson’s health too 
if you like. I don’t bear him any 
malice, not I ! ” 

“ Did you tell me, just now, that 
your master hadn’t gone out to-nightl” 
inquired Mrs, Nubbles. 

“ Yes,” said Kit, “ worse luck.” 

“ You slio Id say better luck, I 
think,” return 1 his mother, “ because 
Rliss Nelly won’t have been left alone." 


“ Ah I ” said Kit, “ I forgot th.at. I 
said worse luck, because I’ve been 
watching ever since eight o’clock, and 
seen nothing of her.” 

“ I wonder wdiat she’d say,” cried 
his mother, stojiping in her work and 
looking round, “ if she knew that every 
night, when she — poor thing — is sitting 
alone at that window, you are w.ateh- 
ing in the open street for fear any 
harm should come to her, and that you 
never leave the place or come home to 
your bed though you’re ever so tii'ed, 
till such time as you tiiiuk she’s safe 

hers.” ^ 

“ Never mind what she ’d say,” 
replied Kit, with something like a 
blush on his uncouth face ; “ she ’ll 
never know nothing, and consequently, 
she ’ll never say nothing.” 

Mrs. Nubbles ironed away in silence 
for a minute or two, and coming to the 
fireplace for another iron, glanced 
stealthily at Kit while she rubbed it on 
a board and dusted it with a duster, 
hut said nothing until she had returned 
to her table again : when, holding the 
iron at an alarmingly short distance 
from her cheek, to test its temperature, 
and looking round with a smile, she 
observed : 

“ I know what some people would 
say, Kit — ” 

“ Nonsense,” interposed Kit with a 
perfect apprehension of what was to 
follow. 

No, hut they would indeed. Some 
people would say that you ’d fallen in 
love with her, I know they would.” 

To tliis, Kit only replied by bash- 
fully bidding his mother “get out,” 
and fonning sundry strange figiu-ca 
with his legs and arms, accompanied" 
by sympathetic contortions of his face. 
Not deriving from these means the 
relief which he sought, he bit off an 
immense mouthful from the bi-ead and 
meat, and took a quick drink of the 
porter; by which artificial aids he 
clioked himself and effected a diver, 
sion of the subject. 

“Speaking seriously though, Kit,’' 
said his mother taking up the theme 
afresh, after a time, “ for of course I 
was only in joke just now, it’s '^ery 
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goot? and thoughtful, and like you, to 
do this, and ncvoi'let anybody know it, 
thou . h some day I hope she may come 
to know it, for I’m sxire she would be 
very grateful to yon and feel it very 
much. It’s a cruel thing to keep the 
dour child, shut up there. 1 don’t 
wonder that the old gentlonian wants 
to keep it from you.” 

“ He don’t think it’s cruel, bless 
you,” said Kit, “ and don’t mean it to 
be so, or he wouldn't do it — I do con- 
sider, mother, that he wouldn’t do it 
for all the gold and silver in tlio world. 
No, no, that he wouldn’t. Ikuow him 
better than that,” 

"Then what docs be do it for, and 
why does he keep it so close from you ? ” 
said Mrs. N ubbles. 

« That I don’t know,” returned her 
son. “ If be hadn’t tried to keep it so 
close though, I should never have 
found it out, for it was his getting me 
away at night and sending me off so 
much em'lier than be used to, that 
first made me curious to know what 
was going on. Hark ! what ’s that ? " 
“ It ’s only somebody outside.” 

“ 1 1 ’s somebody crossing over here,” 
said Kit, standing up to listen, « and 
coming very fast too. He can’t liave 
gone out after I left, and tlie house 
cauglit fire, mother ! ” 

Tlic boy stood, for a moment, really 
bereft, by the apprehension he had 
ennjured up, of the power to move. 
TJie footsteps drew ne.irer, the door 
was opened with a hasty hand, and the 
child herself, pale and breathless, and 
hastily wrapped in a few disordei-ed 
garments, hurried into the room, 

“ Miss Nelly ! What is the mat- 
ter J ” cried mother and son together. 

“ I must not stay a moment,” she 
returned, “ grandfather has been taken 
very ill, I found him in a fit upon the 
floor — ” 

“I’ll ran fora doctor”— said Kit, 
eeiKing his briinless hat, I’ll be 
there directly, 1 ’ll — ” 

“ No, no,” cried Noll, “there js one 
there, you’re not wiuited, you — you — 
must never come near us any more ! ” 
“ What ! ” roared Kit, 

“ Never again,” said the child. 
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“ Don't me why, for I don’t, know. 
Pray don’t ask me why, pray don’t be 
sorry, pray don’t be vexed wiih me ! 
I have notliing to do with it indeed !” 

Kit looked at her with lus eyes 
stretched wide ; and opemui ami .‘-.Imt 
his mouth a great many times; but 
couldn’t get out ouo word. 

“ He coinphiins and raves of you,** 
said the child, “ T don’t know wliai 
you have done, but I hope it ’a nothing 
very bad.” 

“ / clone ! ” roared Ivit. 

“ He cries that you 're the cause of 
all his misex’y,” returned the child with 
tearful eyes ; “ he screamed and called 
for you ; they say you must not come 
near hitn or he will die. You must 
not return to us any more. I catne to 
tell you, I thought it would be better 
that I should come than somebody 
quite strange. Oh, Kit, tvhat /idre 
you done ? you, in wliom I tni.stod so 
much, and who were almost the only 
friend 1 had ! ” 

Tlie imfortmiato Kit looked at his 
young mistress harder and harder, 
and witlt eyes growing wider and 
wider, but was perfectly motionless 
ami silent. 

“ I have brought his money for the 
week,” said the child, looking to the 
woman and laying it on the table — 
“ and — and — a little mot’e, for he w.as 
always good and kind to me. 1 ho})e 
he will bo sorry and do well .some- 
where else and not take tUi.s to heart 
too much. It grieves me very imicli 
to part with liiin like thi.s, but there is 
no help. It must be done. Good 
night ! ” 

With the tears streaming down her 
face, and lier slight ligurc trembling 
with the agitation of the scene she had 
left, the shock she had received, the 
errand she had just discharged, and 
thousand painful and affectionate feel 
ings, the child liasteiu:d to the door, 
and disappeiu’cd as rapidly as she had 
come. 

The poor woman, who had no eaxtse 
to doubt her son, but every ri jisou for 
relying on his honesty and truth, was 
staggered, notwithstanding, by his not 
having advanced one word ia big 
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defence. Visions of gallantry, linavery, 
pobbei’y ; and of tlio nightly absences 
from lionie for whicli lie had accounted 
so strangely, liaving been occasioned by 
some unlawful pursuit; fioeked into 
Iior brain and rendered her afraid to 
question him. She rocked herself 
upon a chair, wringing her hands and 
weeping bitterly, but Kit made no 


attempt to comfort her and remained 
quite bewildered. The baby in the 
cradle woke up and cried ; the boy in 
the clothes-basket fell over on his back 
with the basliet upon him, and was seen 
no more ; the mother wept louder yet 
and rocked faster; but Kit, insensible 
to all the din and tumult, remained iq 
a state of uttei- stupefaction. 


CHAPTER XL 


Quiet and solitude were destined to 
hold uninterrupted rule no longer, 
beneath the roof that sheltered the 
child. Next morning, the old man was 
in a raging fever accompanied witli 
delirium ; and sinking under the influ- 
ence of this disorder he lay for many 
weeks in imminent peril of his life. 
There wj^ watching enough, now, but 
it was the watching of strangers who 
made a greedy trade of it, and who, in 
the intervals of their attendance upon 
the sick man huddled together with a 
ghastly good-fellowship, and ate and 
dnink and made meixy ; for disease 
and death were their ordinary house- 
hold gods. 

Yet, in all the hurry and crowding 
of such a time, the child was more 
alone than she had ever been before ; 
alone in spirit, alone in her devotion 
to him who was wasting away upon 
his burning bed ; alone in her unfeigned 
sorrow, and her unpurclmsed sym- 
pathy. Day after day, and night after 
night, found her still by the pillow of 
the unconscious suflerer, still antici- 
pating his every want, still listening 
to those repetitious of her mime and 
those anxieties and cares for her, which 
■were ever uppennost among Ids 
feverish wanderings. 

'J’he house was no longer theirs. 
Even the sick chamber seemed to be 
retaineil, on the uncertain tenure ofj 
Mr. Qiiilp’s favour. The old raau*s 
slluesa had not lasted many days when 
took formal possession of the pre- 


mises and all upon them, in virtue of 
certain legal powers to that effect, 
which few understood and none pre- 
sumed to call ill question. This 
important step secured, with the as- 
sistance of a man of law whom he 
brought with him for the purpose, the 
dwarf proceeded to establish himself 
and his coadjutor in tiie house, as an 
assertion of his claim against all 
comers; and then set about making 
his quarters comfortable, after his own 
fashion. 

To this end, Mr. Quilp encamped in 
the back parlour,-having first put an 
effectual stop to any further business 
by shutting up the shop. Having 
looked out, from among the old furni- 
time, the handsomest and most commo- 
dious cliair lie could possibly find 
(which he reserved for his own use) 
and an especially hideous and uncom- 
fortable one (which he considerately 
appropriated to the accommodation of 
his friend) he caused them to be car- 
ried into this room, and took up his 
position in great state. The apart- 
ment was very far removed from the 
old man’s chamber, but Mr. Quilp 
deemed it prudent, as a precaution 
against infection from fever, and a 
means of wholesome fumigation, not 
Only to smolce, himself, without cossa- 
tion, but to insist upon it that his legal 
friend did the like. Moreover, he 
sent an express to tlie wharf for the 
tumbling boy, who aiTiving with all 
despatch was enjoined, to sit liimself 
■E,‘i 
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down in another chair just inside the 
door, continually to smoke a great 
pipe which the dwarf had provided for 
the purpose, and to take it from his 
lips under any pretence wluitever, 
were it only for one luiuiite at a time, 
if he dared. These ai-rangements 
completed, Mr. Quilp looked’ round 
him with chuckling satisliaction, and 
remarked that he called that com- 
fort. 

The legal gentleman, whose melo- 
dious name was Brass, might have 
called it comfort also hut for two 
drawbacks ; one was, that he could by 
no exertion sit easy in his chair, the 
seat of which was very hard, angular, 
slippery, and sloping ; the other, that 
tobacco-smoke always caused him 
gi'eat internal discomposure and an- 
noyance. But as he was quite a crea- 
ture of Mr. Quilp’s and had a thou- 
sand, reasons for conciliating his good 
opinion, he tried to smile, and nodded 
his acquiescence with the best grace 
he could assume. 

This Brass wa.s an attorney of no 
very good repute, from Bevis Marks in 
the city of London ; lie was a tall, 
meagre man, with a nose like a wen, a 
protruding forehead, retreating eyes, 
and hair of a deep red. He wore a 
long black surtout reaching nearly to 
bis ancles, short black trousers, high 
shoes, and cotton stockings of a bluc- 
ish grey. He had a cringing m.<inner, 
but a very harsh voice ; and hi.s bland- 
est smiles were so extremely forbid- 
ding, that to have had his company 
under the least repulsive circuni- 
Btances, one would have wislied him 
to be out of temper that he miglit only 
licowl. 

Quilp looked at his legal adviser, 
and seeing that he was. winking. very 
much in the anguish of his pipe, that 
he sometimes shuddered when he hap- 
pened to inhale its full flavour, and 
that he constantly fanned the smoke 
from him, was quite overjoyed and 
rubbed his hands with glee. 

“ Smoko away, you dog,” said Quilp 
turning to the boy; "fill your pipe 
again and smoke it fast, down to the 
hist whiff, or I ’ll put tlie sealing-wa.xed 


end of it in the lirr? and rub it red hot 
upon your tongue.” 

Luckily the hoy was case-h:irdened, 
and would have smoLed a .sumll lime- 
kiln if anybody had treated him with 
it. Wherefore, he only muttered a 
brief deftanee of his master, and did 
as he iva-s ordered. 

" Is it good, Brass, is it nice, is it 
fragrant, do you feel like the Gi-and 
Turk 1 ” said tiuilp. 

Mr. Brass thought that if he did, 
the Grand Turk’s feelings were by iio 
means to be envied, but he said it was 
famous, and lie had no doubt he felt 
very like that Potentate. 

" This is the way to keep off fever,” 
said Quilp, " this is the way to keep 
off every calamity of life ! We ’ll never 
leave off, all the time we stop here — 
smoke away, you dog, or you shall 
swallow the pipe ! ” 

“Sliall we stop hero long, Mr. 
Quilp ? ” inquired his legal friend, 
wlicn tile dwarf had given his hoy this 
gentle, admonition. 

“ We must stop, I suppose, till the 
old gcntlcmau up stairs is dead,” re- 
turned Quilp. 

" He he he ! ” laughed Mr. Brass, 
i " oh ! very good ! ” 

“Smoke away !” cried Quilp. 
“Never stop! you can talk as you 
smoke. Don’t lose time.” 

“ He he he ! ” cried Brass faintly, 
.as he again applied him.sclf to the 
odious pipe. “ But if he should get 
better, Mr. Quilp ? " 

“ Then we .shall stop till he does, 
and no longer,” returned the dw’avf. 

“ How kind it is of you, air, to wait 
’till then ! ” said Bra.ss. “ Some 
people, sir, would have sold or removed 
the goods — oh dear, the vei'y inatant 
the law allowed ’em. Some pi’oph', 
sir, would have been all fliiitincss 
and granite. Some people, sir, would 
have—” 

“ Some people would have spared 
tliomselvcs the jabbering of such a 
parrot as you,” interposed the dwarf. 

“ He he he ! ” cried Brass. “ You 
■ have siich .sjiirits ! ” 

, The smoking centincl at the deoS 
I interposed in this place, and with- 
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out taldng liis pipe from his lips, 
growled, 

“ Here ’s the gal a comiu’ down.” 

*' Tlie \yh{it, you dog 1 ” said Qiiilp. 

“ The gill,” I’eturiied the boy. “ Are 
you deaf i” 

“ Oh 1” said Q,uilp, di'awing in his 
broil th with great relish a.s if he were 
taking soup, “ you and I will have 
sucdi a settling presently ; there ’s such 
a scratching and bruising in store for 
yon, my dear young friend ! Alia ! 
Kelly I Ilow is he now, mv d uck of 
maijtandS"?-” 

■"“« j|e>g very bad,” replied the weep- 
ing child. 

“ What a pretty little Nell ! ” cried 
Q,iiilp. 

“ Oh beautiful, sir,beautiful indeed,” 
said Brass. “ Quite charming ! ” 

“ Has .she come to sit upon Quilp’s 
knee,” said the dwarf, in what he meant 
to be a soothing tone, “ or is she going 
to bed in her own little room inside 
here — which is poor Nelly going to 
do ? ” 

“ What a remarkable pleasant way 
he has with children ! ” muttered Brass, 
as if in confidence between himself and 
the ceiling ; “ upon ray word it ’s q^uite 
a treat to hear him.” 

“ I ’m not going to stay at all,” fal- 
tered Nell. “ I want a few things out of 
that room, and then I — 1 — won’t come 
down here any more.” 

“ And a very nice little room it is !” 
said the dwarf looking into it as the 
child entered. “ Quite a bower ! Y ou ’re 
sure you’re not going to use it; you ’re 
sure you’re not coming back, Nelly I” 

“ No,” replied the child, hurrying 
away, with the few articles of dress 
she had come to remove ; “ never 
again ! Never again.” 

“ She ’s vei’y sensitive,” said Quilp 
looking after her. “ Very sensitive ; 
that ’s a pity. The bedstead is much 
about my size. I think I shaU make 
it «?/■ little room.” 

kir. Brass encouraging this idea, as 
he would have encouraged any other 
emanating from the same source, the 
dwarf walked in to try the efl’ect. This 
he did, by throwing himself on his I 
hack upon tlie bed with his pipe in.his 


mouth, and then kicking up his legs and 
smoking violently. Mr. Brass ap- 
plauding this picture very much, and 
the bed being soft and comfortable 
■Mr. Quilp detennined to use it, both 
as a sleeping place by night and as a 
kind of Divan by day ; tind in order 
that it might be converted to the latter 
purpose at once, remained where lie 
was, and smoked his pipe out,' The 
legal gentleman being by this time 
rather giddy and perplexed in his 
ideas (for this was one of the opera.- 
tions of the tobacco on his nervous 
system), took the opportunity of slink- 
ing away into the open air, where, iu 
i course of time, he recovered sufliciently 
to return with a countenance of toler- 
able composure. He was soon led on 
by the malicious dwarf to smoko him- 
self into a relapse, and in that state 
stumbled upon a settee where he slept 
till morning. 

Such were Mr. Quilp’s first pro- 
ceedings on entering upon bis new 
I property. He was, for some days, re- 
strained by business from performing 
any particular pranks, as his time was 
pretty well occupied between taking, 
witli the assistance of Mr. Brass, a 
minute inventory of all the goods in 
the place, and going abroad upon his 
other concerns which happily engaged 
liim for several hours at a time, flis 
avarice and caution being, now, tho- 
roughly awakened, however, he was 
never absent firom the house one night *, 
and his eagerness for some termina- 
tion, good or bad, to the old man’s dis- 
ox-der, inci-easing rapidly, as the time 
passed bjx, soon began to vent itself in 
open muimurs and exclamations of 
impatience. 

Nell shrunk timidly from all tho 
dwarf’s advances towards conversa- 
tion, and fled frani the very sound of 
his voice ; nor were the lawyer’s smiles 
less terrible to her than Quilp’s gri- 
maces. She lived in such continual 
dread and appi'ehension of meeting one 
or other of them on the stairs or iu 
the passages if she stirred from her 
grandfather’s chambei’, that she sel- 
dom left it, for a moment, until late at 
night, when the silence encouraged her 
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to venture forth and hreatlie thepwer 
ail’ of some empty room. 

One night, she had stolen to her 
usual window, and was sitting there 
very sorrowfully— fox* the old man had 
been worse that day— when she thought 
she heard her name |n*onomiced by a 
voice in the street. Looking down, she 
recognised Kit, whose endeavoui’s to 
atti-jict her attention had roused her i 
from her sad i*eflectlons. 

“ Miss Nell J ” said the hoy in a low i 
voice. 

Yes,” replied the child, doubtful j 
whether she ought to hold any com- 1 
munication with the supposed culprit, 
but inclining to her old favourite still ; 
what do you want 1 ” | 

“ I have wanted to say a word to i 
you, for a long time,” the boy replied, 
“but the people below have driven 
mo away and wouldn’t let me see you. 
You don’t believe — hope you don’t 
really believe — that I deserve to be 
cast off as I have been j do you, miss?” 

‘?I must believe it,” returned tlie 
child. “Or why would grandfather 
have been so angry with you ? ” 

“I don’t know,” replied Kit. “I’m 
sure I ’ve never deserved it from him, 
no, nor from you. I can say that, 
with a true and honest lieart, any way. 
And then to be di*iven from the door, 
when I only came to ask how old 
master w'las — !” 

"They never told me that,” said 
the child, “ I didn’t know it indeed. 

1 woxildn’t have had tliem do it for the 
world.” 

“ Thank’ee, miss,” returned Kit, 

'< it ’s comfortable to hear yor say tliat. 

I said I never would beUeve tlmt it 
was your doing.” 

“That was right!” said the child 
eagerly. 

“ Miss Nell,” cried the hoy coming 
under die window, and speaking in a 
lower tone, “ there are new masters 
down stairs. It ’s a change for you.” 

“It is indeed,” replied the' child. 

“ And so it will be for him when he 
gets better,” said the boy -pointing 
towards the sick room. 

“ — If he ever does,” added the 
child, unable to restrain her tears. 


“ Oh, he ’ll do that, he ’ll do that,” 
said Kit, “ 1 ’m siii'e he will. Y ou 
mustn’t be cast down, Mi.ss Nell. Now 
don't be, pray !” 

These words of encouragement and 
consolation w{?ro few and roughly 
s.aid, but tliey alVecied the child and 
made her, for the moment, weep tho 
more. 

“ lie ’ll ho sure to get bolter now,” 
said the boy an.xiously, " if you don’t 
give way to low spirih} and turn ill 
yoiu'sclf, which would make him worse 
•and throw him back, just as he was 
I’ecovex’iiig. When he docs, say a 
good xvord — say a kind word for me, 
Miss Nell!” 

“They tell me I must not even 
mention your name to him for a long, 
long time,” rejoined the child, “ I dare 
not ; and even if I might, what good 
would a kind word do you. Kit ? We 
shall be very poor. We sliall scax’cely 
have bi’ead to eat.” 

“It’s not that I may be taken 
back,” said the boy, “ that I ask the 
favour of you. It isn’t for the sake of 
food and wages that I’ve been waiting 
about, so long, in hopes to see you. 
Don’t think that 1 ’d come in a time of 
ti'ouble to talk of such things as them.” 

Tho cliild looked gi'atefully and 
kindly at him, but waited tliat be 
' might speak again. . 

[ “ No, it ’s not that,” said Kit hesi- 

j tating, “ it’s something very di£rcx*ent 
I from that. I haven’t got much sense 
i I know, but if he could be bi’ought to 
believe that I ’d been a faithful ser- 
vant to him, doing tlie best I could, 
and never meaning hai'iu, perhaps he 
miglitn’t” — 

Here Kit faltered so long that the 
child entreated him to speak out, and 
quickly, for it was very late, and time 
to shut tlie window. 

“ Perhaps he mightn’t think it over 
venturesome of me to say — well then, 
to say this,” — cried Kit with sudden 
boldness. “This liome is gone from 
: you and him. Mother and I have got 
. a poor one, but that ’s better th.an this 
i with all these people here ; and why 
I not come tliere, till ho ’s had time to 
1 look about, and find a better I ” 
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The child did not speak. Kit, ini 
the relief of having made liis proposi- 
tion, found his tongue loosened, and 
sjioke out in its favour with his 
utmost eloquence. 

“You think,” said the boy, “that! 
it ’s very small and inconvenient. So i 
it is, but it ’s very clean. Perhaps I 
you think it would be noisy, but 
there ’s not a quieter court than ours 
ill all the town. Don’t be afraid of 
the children ; the baby hardly ever 
cries, and the other one is very good — 
besides, /’d mind ’em. They wouldn’t 
vex you much, I ’ra sure. Do try, Miss 
Kell, do try. The little front room 
up stairs is very pleasant. You can 
see a piece of the church-clock, through 
the chimneys, and almost tell the time ; 
mother says it would be just the thing 
for you, and so it would, and you’d 
nave her to wait upon you both, and 
me to run of errands. We don’t mean 
money, bless you ; you’re not to think 
of that I Will you try him, Miss Nell 1 
Only say you ’ll try him. Do try to 
make old master come, and ask him 
first what 1 have done — will you only 
promise that. Miss Nell 2 ” 

Before the child could reply to this 
earnest solicitation, the street-door 
opened, and Mr. Brass thrusting out 
his night-capped head called in a surly 
voice, “ Who’s there !” Kit imme- 
diately glided away, and Nell, closing the 
window softly, drew back into the room. 

Before Mr. Brass had repeated his 
inquiry many times, Mr. Q,uilp, also 
embellished with a night-cap, emerged 
from the same door and looked care- 
fully up and down tlie street^ and up 
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at all the windows of the house, from 
the opposite side. Finding that there 
was nobody in sight, be presently 
returned into the bouse with his legal 
friend, protesting (as the child beard 
from the sfaiircase), that there was a 
league and plot against him ; that he 
was ill danger of being robbed and 
plundered by a band of conspirators 
who prowled about the house at all 
seasons ; and that he would delay no 
longer but take immediate steps for 
disposing of the pi’operty and retu n- 
ing to his own peaceful roof. Havi g 
growled forth these, and a great many 
other threats of the same nature, he 
coiled himself once more in the child’s 
little bed, and Nell crept softly up the 
stairs. 

It was natural enough that her 
short aud unfinished dialogue with 
1 Kit should leave a strong impressioi 
i on her mind, and influence bet 
dreams that night and her recolleo- 
I tions for a long, long time. Sur- 
! rounded by unfeeling creditors, and 
mercenary attendants upon the sick, 
and meeting in the height of her 
anxiety and sorrow with little regard 
or sympathy even from the women 
about hei% it is not surprising that 
the affectionate heart of the child 
should have been touched to the 
quick by one kind and generous spirit, 
however uncouth the temple in which 
it dwelt. Thank Heaven that the 
temples of such spirits are not made 
with hands, and that they may be . 
I even more worthily hung wife poor 
I patch-work than with purple aud fine 
i Huea I 
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At lengtli, the crisis of the old 
man's disorder was past, and he began 
to mend. By' very slow and feeble 
degrees his consciousness came back ; 
but the mind was weakened and its 
functions were impaired. He was 
patient, and quiet; often sat brood- 
ing, but not despondently, for a long 
space ; was easily amused, even by a 
sun-beam on the wall or ceiling ; 
made no complaint tliat the days 
were long, or the nights tedious ; and 
appeared indeed to have lost all count 
of time, and every sense of care or 
weariness. He would sit, for hours 
together, with Nell’s small hand in 
his, playing witii the fingers and 
stopping sometimes to smooth her 
hair or kiss her brow ; and, when he 
saw that tears were glistening iji her 
©yes, would look, amazed, about him 
for the cause, and forget his wonder 
even while he looked. 

The child and he rode out : the old 
man propped up with pillows, and the 
child beside him. They wei*o hand in 
hand as usual. Tlie noise and motion 
in the streets fatigued his brain at 
first, hut he w'as not surprised, or 
curious, or pleased, or in'itated. He 
was asked if he remembered this, or 
that. ‘ O yes,’ he said, * quite well — 
why not ? ’ Sometimes he turned his 
head, and looked, with earnest gaze 
■* and outstretched neck, after some 
stranger in the crowd, until he dis- 
appesu^^d from sight ; but, to the ques- 
tion why he did Biis, he answered not 
a word. 

He was sitting in his ea.sy clnair 
one day, and Nell upon a stool beside 
kim, when a man outside the door 
inquired if he might enter. ‘Yes,’ 
he said without emotion, ‘it was 
<i«ilp, he knew. Quilp was master 
there. Of course he might come in.’ 
And so he did. 

“ 1 ’m glad to see you well again at 
last, neighbour,” said the dwarf sitting 
do^vn opposite to hinl. You’re quite 
Bti'OHg now i” 


“ Yes,’’ iiaid the old man feebly, 
“yes.” 

“ I don’t 'watit to hurry yon, you 
know, noighhour,” salt! the dwarf 
raising his vince, for the old man’s 
senses were duller than they had 
been ; “ but, as soon as you mw 
arrange your future pi'oeeedings, the 
bettei*.” 

“ Sm-ely,” said the old man. “ The 
better for all parties.” 

“ You see/’ pursued Q,uilp after a 
short pause, “ the goods being once 
removed, this house would bo nneom- 
fortal)le ; uninhabittihlc in fact.” 

“ You .say true,” returned the old 
man. “ Poor Nell too, what would 
she do ? ” 

“ Exactly,” bawled the dwarf nod- 
ding ins head ; “ that ’s very well 
ol)Berve<l. Tlien will you consider 
about it, neighbour 1 ” 

“ 1 will, corlainly,” replied the old 
m.an. “ W e shall not stop here.” 

“So I supposed,” said the dwarf. 
“ I have sold the things. They have 
not yielded quite as much as they 
might have done, but i)retty well — . 
pi'etty well To day 's Tuesday. 
When shall they bo moved ? There ’s 
no hun’y— shall we say this after- 
noon ? ” 

“ Say Friday morning,” rctunmd 
the old man. 

“ Vei*y good,” said the dwarf, “ So 
bo it, — with the uudei'standing that I 
can’t go beyond that day, neighhour, 
on any account.” 

“ Good,” returned the old maji. 
“ I shall remember it.” 

Mr. Quilp seemed rather puzzled 
by the strange, even, spiritlo.'ds way in 
which all this was said ; hut as tho 
old man nodded his head and re- 
peated “on Friday morning. I shall 
romemher it,” lie had no exeu.se for 
dwelling on the subject any further, 
and so took a friendly leave with many 
exprep.sions of good-will and many 
compliments to hi.s friend on hij 
looking so remarkably well ; and 
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went below stairs to report progress 
to Mr. Brass. 

All that day, and all the next, the 
old man remained in this state. He 
wandered up and down the house and 
into and out of the various rooms, as 
if with some vague intent of bidding 
them adieu, but he referred neither 
ly direct allusions nor in any other 
manner to the interview of the morn- 
ing or the necessity of finding some 
otlier shelter. An indistinct idea lie 
had, that the child was desolate and 
in want of help : for he often drew 
her to his bosom and bade her be of 
good cheer, saying that they would 
not desert each other ; but he seemed 
unable to contemplate their real 
position more distinctly, and was still 
the listless, passionless creature, that 
suffering of mind and body had left 
him. 

We call this a state of childish- 
ness, but it is the same poor hollow 
mockery of it, that death is of sleep. 
Where, in the dull eyes of doating 
men, are the laughing light and life of 
childhood, the gaiety that luis known 
no check, the frankness that has felt 
no chill, the hope that has never 
withered, the joys that fade in blos- 
soming 1 Where, in the sharp linea- 
ments of rigid and unsightly death, is 
the calm lieauty of slumber, telling 
of rest for the waking hours that are 
past, and gentle hopes and loves for 
those which are to come ? Lay death 
and sleep down, side by side, and say 
who shall find the two akin. Send 
forth the child and childish man 
together, and blush for the pride that 
libels our own old happy state, and 
gives its title to an ugly iind distorted 
image. 

Tliursday arrived, and there was no 
altei’ation in the old man. But, a 
change came upon him that evening, 
as he and the child sat silently to- 
'gether. 

In a small dull yard below bis win- 
dow, there was a tree — green and 
flourishing enough, for such a place — 
and as the air stiri-ed among its leaves, 
it threw a rippling shadow on the 
white wall. The old man sat watch- 


•ing the shadows as they trembled in 
this patch of light, until the sun went 
down ; and when it was night, and the 
moon was slowly rising, he still sat in 
the same spot. 

To one who had been tossing on a 
! restless bed so long, even these few 
j green leaves and this tranquil light. 

I although it laugui.shed among chimneys 
I and house-tops, were pleasant things. 
They suggested quiet places afar off," 
and rest, and peace. 

The ciiild thought, more than once 
that he was moved : and liad fqrborne 
to speak. But, now, he shed tears — 
tears that it lightened her aching 
heart to see— and making as though 
he would fall upon liis knees, besought 
her to forgive him. 

“ Forgive you — wliat 1 ” said Nell, 
interposing to prevent his purpose. 
“ Oh grandfather, what should I for- 
give ? ” 

“ All that is past, all that has come 
upon thee, Nell, all that was done in 
that uneasy dream,” returned the old 
man. 

“ Do not talk so,” said the child. 
“ Pray do not. Let us speak of some- 
thing else.” 

“ Yes, yes, we will,” he rejoined. 
" And it shall be of what we telked of 
long ago — many mouths — months is 
it, or weeks, or days 2 which is it 
Nell?” 

“ I do not understand you,” said 
I the child. 

“ It has come back upon me to-day, 
it has all come back since we liave 
been sitting here. I bless thee for it, 
Nell ! ” 

For what, dear grandfather?” 

“ For what you said when we were 
first made beggars, Neil. Let us speak 
softly. Hush ! for if they knew our 
purpose down stairs, they would cry 
that I was mad aud take thee from me. 
We will not stop here, another day. 
We will go far away from here.” 

“ Yes, let us go,” said the child 
earnestly. “ Let us begone from this 
place, and never turn back or think 
of it again. Let us wander barefoot 
through the world, rather than linger 
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" We will ’’—-answered the old man, 

® we will travel afoot tlmmgli the 
flekls and woods, and by the side ol 
rivers, and trust ourselves to God in 
the places where He dwells. It is far 
better to lie clown at niglit beneath an 
open .sky like that yonder — see how 
bright it is I — than to rest in close 
rooms which are always full of care 
and w'eary dreams. Thou and I to- 
gether, Nell, may ho cheerful and 
happy yet, and learn to forget this 
time, as if it had never been,” 

« We will be happy,” cried the 
eliild. " We never can be here,” 

"No, we never can again — never 
again — that ’s truly said,” rejoined the 
old man. " Let us steal away to-mor- 
row morning — early and softly, that 
w'o may not be seen or heard — and 
leave no trace or track for them to 
follow by. Poor Nell! Thy cheek is 
pale, and thy eyes are heavy with 
a’atchiiig and weeping — with watching 
and weeping for nio. — I know— for mo ; 
but thou wilt be well again, and merry 
too, when we are far away. To-mor- 
row morning, dear, we’ll turn our 
faces from this scene of soiwow, and 
be as free and happy as the birds.” 

And then, the old man ciasjied his 
hands above her head, and said, in a 
few broken words, that from that time 
forth they amuld wauder up and down 
together, and never pjirt more until 
Death ioolt one or otlicr of die twain. 

The child’s lioart beat high with 
hope and confidence. She had no 
thought of hunger, or cold, or thirat, 
or sutl'eriug. Slie saw In this, but a 
I'etuni of the simple pleasures they 
had once enjoyed, a relief from the 
gloomy solitude in \Vhich she had 
lived, an e.scape from the heartless 
people by whom she had been aur- 
r<!Uiuk*d in her late time of trial, the 
restoration of the old man’s health 
and peace, and a life of tranquil hap- 
piness. Sun, and stream, and meadow, 
and summer days, shone brightly in 
her vievv, and there was no dark tint 
ill all tile sparkling picture. i 

The old man had slept, for some 
hours, soundly in his bed, and she was 
J'ct busily e»g.aged in preparing fyx 


their flight, 'riiero wei’c a few articlea 
of clothing for horsedf to carry, and a 
few for him ; old garnumts, such as 
bcciinio their faUeii fortimo.s, laid out 
to wear ; and a stun* to support his 
feeble steps, put ready for ids ii.se. 
But this was not all her task ; for jftiw 
she must visit the old rooms for the 
last time. 

And how different the jiartiug witli 
them, ivas, from any she hud e.^pecled, 
and most of all from that which she 
had oftenest pictured to herself. How 
could she ever have thought of bidding 
them farewell in triumph, when the 
recollection of the many hours she had 
passed among them i-ose to her swell- 
ing heart, and made her feel the wish 
a cruelty: lonely and sad though many 
of those hours had been 1 She sat 
down at the window where she had 
-spent .so ni.any evenings— darker far, 
than this — mid every thought of hope 
or cheerfulness that had occmTcd to 
her in that place came vividly upon 
her mind, .and blotted out all ita 
dull and mournful associations in an 
instant. 

Her own little room too, where she 
had so often knelt down and prayed at 
niglit — prayed for the time which she 
hoped was dawning now— the little 
room where she had slept so peace- 
fully, iuid di'eamed such pleasant 
dreams — it was hard not to be ablo to 
glance round it once more, and to bo 
forced to leave it without one kind 
look or grateful tear. 'There wi're 
some trifles there — poor usele.s.s thii)g.s 
— that she would have liked to take 
away ; but tliat was impossibki. 

This brought to mind her ’liird, her 
poor bird, wlio hiing lliere yet. Siie 
wept bitterly for the loss of fliis litUc 
creature — until the idea occurred to 
her — she did not know how, or wiiy, it 
came into her head — that it miglil, by 
some means, fall into the haiid.s of Kit 
who would keep it for her sake, and 
think, perhaps, that slie had left it 
behind in the hope that ho might have 
it, and as an assurance that she wae 
grateful to him. Klie was calmed and 
coinfoi'tod by the thought, and went to 
rest with a lighter heart. 
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From many dreams of rambling j 
through light and sunny places, but i 
with some vague object unnttaineil ] 
which rail indistinctly through them i 
all, she awoke to find that it was yet 
night, and that the stars were shining i 
brightly in the sky. At length, the i 
day began to glimmer, ami the stains to 
grow pale and dim. As soon as she 
was siu'e of this, she arose, and 
dressed herself for the journey. 

The old man was yet asleep, and as 
she was unwilling to disturb him, she 
left him to slumber on, until the sun 
rose. He, was anxious that they 
should leave the house without a 
minute’s loss of time, and was soon 
ready. 

The child then took him by the 
hand, and they trod lightly and cau- 
tiously down the stairs, trembling 
wlienever a board creaked, and often 
stopping to listen. The old man had 
forgotten a kind of wallet which con- 
tained the light burden he had to carry ; 
and the going back a few steps to 
fetch it, seemed an interminable delay. 

At last, they reached the passage on 
the ground floor, where the snoring of 
Mr. Quilp and his legal friend sounded 
more terrible in their ears tlian the 
roars of lions. The bolts of the door 
Avere rusty, and difficult to unfasten 
without noise. When they were all 
drawn baclt, it Avas found to be locked, 
and, Avorst of all, the key Avas gone. 
Then, tlie child remembered, for the 
first time, one of the nurses having 
told her that Q,uilp always locked 
both the house-doors at night, and 
kept the keys on the table in his 
bedroom. 

It Avas not without great fear and 
trepidation, that little Nell slipped off 
Imr shoes and gliding through the 
store-i’oora of old curiosities, Avhere 
Mr. Brass — the ugliest piece of goods 
in all the stock — lay sleeping on a 
mattress, p.assed into her own little 
chamber. 

Here she stood, for a fcAV moments, 
quite transfixed Avith terror at the 


' sight of Mr. Quilp, who Avas hanging 
j so far out of bed that he almost soeincd 
to he standing on his head, and who, 
either fi-om the uneasiuess of this 
postux’e, or in one of his agreeable 
habits, Avas gasping and growling with 
his mouth wide open, and the Avhites 
I (or rather the dirty yelloAvs) of his 
ieyes distinctly visible. It was no 
time, however, to ask Avhether any- 
thing ailed him; so, possessing herself 
of the key after one hasty glance 
about the room, and repassing the 
prostrate Mr. Brass, she rejoined the 
old man in safety. They got the door 
open without noise, and passing into 
tlie street, stood still. 

“Which way ?” said the child. 

The old man looked, irresolutely 
and helplessly, first at her, then to the 
right and left, then at her again, and 
shook his head. It was plain, that she 
Avas thenceforth his guide and leader. 
The child felt it, but had no doubts or 
misgiving, and putting her hand in hi% 
led him gently away. 

It Avas the beginning of a day in 
June; the deep blue sky unsullied by 
a cloud, and teeming Vith brilliant 
light. The streets were, as yet, nearly 
fi’ee from passengers, the houses and 
shops were closed, and the healthy air 
of morning fell like breath from angels, 
on the sleeping toAvn. 

The old man and the child passed 
on through the glad silence, elate with 
hope and pleasure. They were alone 
together, once again ; every object Avaa 
bright and fresh ; nothing reminded 
them, otherwise than by contrast, of 
the monotony and constraint they 
had left behind; church towers and 
steeples, frowning and dark at other 
times, now shone and dazzled in tho 
sun ; each humble nook and ccruer 
rejoiced in light ; and the sky, dimmed 
onty by exce.ssive distance, shed its 
placid smile on everything beneath. 

Fortli from tho city, while it yet 
slumbered, went the tAVo poor adven- 
turers, wandering they knew not 
AA'hiflier. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Dajjiel Quiep of Towpr Hill, and 
Sampson Brass of lievis Marks in the 
eity of London, Gentleman, one of her 
Majesty’s attorniea of the Courts of 
King’s Bench and Common I’leas at 
Westminster and a sfdicitor of the* 
High Court of Chancery, slumbered 
on, unconscious and unsuspicious of 
any mischance, until a knocking at 
the street door, often repeated and 
gradually mounting up from a modest 
single rap to a perfect hattei'y of 
knocks, fired in long discharges with a 
very short interval between, caused 
the said Daniel Quilp to struggle into 
a liorizonhi) position, and to stare at 
the ceiling with a drowsy indiftereiice, 
betokening that he heard the noise 
and rather wondered at the same, 
but couldn’t be at the trouble of 
bestowing any further thought upon 
the subject. 

As tlie knocking, however, instead 
of accommodating itself to his lazy 
state, increased in vigour and became 
move importunate, as if in earnest 
remonstrance against his falling asleep 
again, now that he had once opened his 
eyes, Daniel (iuilp began by degrees 
to comprehend the possibility of there 
being somebody at the door ; ami thus 
he gradually came to recollect that it 
was Friday morning, and he liad 
ordered Mrs. Q,uilp to bo in waiting 
upon hiru at an early hour. 

Mr. J3ras.s, after writhing .about, in a 
great many strange attitudc«, and 
often twi-sting his face and eyes into 
m expression like that which is 
nsually produced by eating goose- 
berries very early in the season, was 
by tins time aw.ake also. Seeing 
that Mr. Quilp invested himself in his 
every-day garment, he hastened to do j 
the like, putting on his shoes before 
his stockings, and thrusting his legs 
into his coat sleeves, atid making such 
other small mistakes in his toilet an 
are not uncommon to those who dress 
in a hurry, and labour under the agita- 
tion of having been suddenly roused. 


While the attt)rn('y was ilins eir 
gaged, the dwarf was groping "imile* 
the table, mnttt.'ring tloiipcrate impre- 
cations on hitnsedf, and nmnkimi in 
general, and all inanimate objects fit 
boot, whiidi sngge.steil to Mr. Brass 
the {pie.stioii “ wh.at ’a the matter 1 " 

“ Tlio key,” said the dwarf, looking 
viciously at him, “the doior-key, — . 
that’s the matter. D’ye know any- 
thing of it ?” 

“How should I know anything of 
it, sir?” returned Mr. Brass. 

“How should you ?” repeated Quilp 
with a sneer. “ You ’re a nice lawyer, 
nu’t you ? Ugh, you idiot ! ” 

caring to represent to the dwarf 
in his present humour, that the loss of 
a key by anotbor perstm could seai’cely 
be said to at ect his (Bniss’s) legal 
knowlcuge in any n aterial degree, 
Mi*. Brass humbly sugge.stcd that it 
inu.st have been forgotten over night, 
ami was, doubtless, at that moment in 
its native key-bole. Notwithstanding 
that Mr. Quilp Itad a strong conviction 
to the contrary, foundctl on his recol- 
lectioji of having carefully taken it 
out, he was fain to admit that this was 
possible, and thereftwe went grumbling 
to the door where, sure enough, ho 
found it. 

Now, jtist as Mr, Quilp laid his 
hand upon the lock, and stiw with great 
astonisliineiit that the fastenings were 
undone, the knocking came again with 
most irritating violence, and the tlay- 
Ught which had been shining through 
the key-hole w.as iuterceptcal on tho 
outside by a human eye. Tim dwarf 
was very much exa.sperated, and 
wanting somebody to wrt'ak his ill- 
humour upon, determined to dart out 
suddenly, and favour Mrs. Quilp with 
a gentle acknowledgment of her 
attention in making lhat liideous 
uproar. 

With this view, he drew b.ack the 
lock very .silently and softly, and 
opening the door all at once, pounced 
out upon the person on tho other side; 
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who had at that moment raised the 
kiioekor for another application, and 
at whom the dwarf ran head first; 
tiii-owiiijj out ills hands and feet toge- 
tlicr, and liicing the air in the fullness 
of his malice. 

So far, however, from rushing upon 
soineliody who offei'ed no resistance 
and imjdored his mercy, Mr. Q,uilp 
was no sooner in the arms of the indi- 
vidual whom he had taken for his wife 
than he fwind himself complimented 
with two staggering blows on the 
head, and two more, of the same i 
quality, in the cliest ; and closing with 
his assailant, such a shower of bufiets ! 
rained down upon his person as suf- 
ficed to convince him tliat he was in 
skilful and experienced hands. Nothing 
daunted by tliis reception, he clung 
tight to hi.s opponent, and bit and 
hammered away with such good-will 
and heartiness,"that it was at least a 
couple of .minutes before he was dis- 
lodged. Then, and not until then, 
Daniel Quilp found himself, all flushed 
and dishevelled, in the middle of the 
street, with Mr. Richard Swiveller 
performing a kind of dance round him 
and I'equiring to know “ whether he 
wanted any more.” i 

“ There ’s plenty more of it at the 
same shop,” said Mr. Swiveller, by j 
tunis advancing and retreating in a 
threatening attitude, “ a lai’ge and ex- ] 
tensive assortment always on hand — i 
country oi’ders executed with promp- 
titude and despatch — will you have a 
little more, sir— don’t say no, if you’d 
rather not.” i 

“ 1 thought it was somebody else,” i 
said Quilp I’ubhing his shouldei’s, j 
“why did’nt you say who you 
were ? ” 

“ Why did’nt you say who j/ou 
wore ? ” returned Dick, “ instead of 
flying out of the house like a Bed- 
iiunite?” 

“It was you that — that knocked,” 
said the dwarf, getting up with a short 
groan, “ was it 2 ” 

“Yes, I am the man,” replied 
Dick. “ That lady had begun when 
I came, but she knocked too soft, so 
I relieved her.” As he said this, he 


pointed towards Mrs. Qnilp, who stood 
trembling at a little disUince. 

“Humph!” muttered the dwarf, 
darting an angry look at his wife, “ I 
tliought it was your fault ! And you, 
sir,— don’t you know there has been 
somebody ill here, that you knock aa 
if you ’d beat the door down 2 ” 

“Damme !” answered Dick, “that’s 
why I did it. I thought there was 
somebody dead here.” 

“You came for some purpose, I 
suppose,” said Quilp, “ What is it 
you want 2 ” 

“I want to know how the old 
gentleman is,” rejoined Mr. Swiveller, 
“ and to hear from Nell herself, with 
whom I should like to have a little 
talk. 1 ’m a friend of tlie family, 
sir, — at least I ’m the friend of one 
of tlie family, and that’s the same 
thing.” 

“You’d better walk in then,” said 
the dwarf. “ Go on,sh', go on. Now 
Mrs. Quilp — after you, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Quilp hesitated, but Mr. Q,uilp 
insisted. And it was not a contest of 
politene.ss, or by any means a matter 
of form, for she knew very well that 
her husband wished to enter the house 
in this order, that lie might have a 
favourable opportunity of inflicting a 
few pinches on her arms, which were 
seldom free from iinpre.“!sioiis of liis 
fingers in black and blue colours. 
Mr. Swiveller, who w'as not in the 
secret, was a little surprised to hear 
a suppressed scream, and, looking 
round, to see Mr.s. Quilp following 
him with a sudden jerk ; but he did 
not remark on these appearaueps, and 
soon forgot them. 

“ Now', Mrs. Quilp,” said the divarf 
when they had entered the shop, 
“go you up stair. s, if you jilease, to 
Nelly’s room, and tell her that she ’s 
wanted.” 

“You seem to m.ake yourself at 
home here,” said Dick, who was 
unacquainted with Mr. Quilp’s autho- 
rity. 

*‘l am at home, young gentleman,” 
returned tlie dwarf. 

Dick was pondering what these 
words might mean, and still more 
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wlut the prcsotice of Mr. Brass miglit 
mean, whuii Mrs. Q,ui)p came huiTy- 
siig down st;!iir.-s, declaring that the 
rooms above, were empty, 

“ Empty, you fool ! ” sjud the dwarf, 

“ 1 give you my word, fiiiilp,” 
auawered liis trcmhlsng wife, “ that I 
have been intf) every room ami there’s 
not a soul in any of them,” 

" And that,” said Mr. Brass, clap- 
ping his iiands once, with an emphasis, 

“ explains the iny.stery of the key ! ” 
Quil[) looked frowningly at him, and 
frowiiiugly at his wife, and frowningly 
at Richard Swiveller ; but, i*ecevving 
no enliglitenment from any of them, 
hun’ied up stair-s, whence he soon 
harried down again, confirming the 
report which had been already made. 

“ It ’s a'* strange way of going,” he 
said, glancing at Swiveller : “ very 
strange not to communicate with me 
who am such a close and intimate 
friend of his I Ah ! he ’ll write to 
me no doubt, or he ’ll bid Nelly write 
— ye.s, yes, that ’a what he ’ll do. 
Nelly’s very fond of me. Pretty 
Neil l ” 

Mr. Swiveller looked, as ho was, 
all open-mouthed astonishment. Still 
glancing furtively at him, Q,uilp turned 
to Mr. Brass and observed, with as- 
sumed carelessness, that this need 
not interfere with the I'cmoval of the 
goods. 

For indeed.” he added, “ we knew 
that they’d go away to-day, but not 
that they’d go so early, or so <piietly. 
But they have their reasons, they 
have their reiisons.” 

“ Where in the devil’s name are 
they gone 1 ” said the wondering 
Dick. 

Quilp shook his head, and pursed 
up his lips, in a manner which implied I 
that he knew very well, but was not' 
at liberty to say. 

“ And what,” said Dick, looking at 
the confusion about him, “what do 
you mean by moving the goods ? ” 

“ That 1 have bought ’em, sir,” re- 
joined Quilp. «Ehl What then?” 

“Has the sly old fox made his 
fortune then, and gone to live in a 
tranquil cot Lu a pleasant spot with 


a di-stant view of the changing sea 1 ” 
.said Dick, in great bcwildcnnent. 

“ Keeping hi.s place of retirement 
very close, that he may not ho vi.sited 
too ofhni by affectionate grandaons 
and their devoted friends, oh ? ” 
added the dwarf, rubbing his liaiula 
hard ; “ / say notliing, but is tliat 
your meaning 1” 

llichanl Swiveller was uttci-ly aghast 
at this unexpected alteration of cir- 
cumstances, which thrcatencjd the 
complete overthrow of the project in 
whicii he bore so conspicuous a part, 
and seemed to nip his prospects in 
the Imd. Having only I’eeeived from 
Frederick Trent, late on the previous 
night, information of tlie old man’s 
illness, he had come upon a visit of 
I condolence and inquiry to Nell, ju’c- 
pared with the first instalment of tiiat 
long train of fascinations which was 
to fire her heart at lost. And here, 
when ho had been thinking of all 
kinds of graceful and insinuating 
approaches, and meditating on the 
fearful I'efciliation which wqs slowly 
woi'king against Sophy Wackles — 
here were Nell, tlte old man, and all 
the money gone, melted away, de- 
! civmped he knew not whither, as if 
with a forc-knowledga of the scheme 
' and a resolution to defeat it in the 
very outset, before a stop was taken 

In his secret heart, Daniel Quilp 
was both surprised and troubled by 
the flight which had been niado. It 
had not escaped Ids keen eye that 
some indispensable articles of clothing 
were gone with the fugitives, and 
knowing the old man’s weak sfeito of 
mind, lie marvelled what that course 
of proceeding might bo in which ho 
had so readily procured the concur- 
rence of the child. It must not Ixi 
supposed (or it would be a gross in- 
justice to Ml’. Quilp) that lie was 
tortured by any disinterested anxiety 
on behalf of either, llis uneasiness 
arose fi-om a misgiving that the old 
man had some secret store of money 
which he had not suspected ; and the 
bare idea of its escaping his clutches, 
overwhelmed him with mortification 
and self reproach. 
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In this frame of miiifl, it was some | 
consolation' to him to find that Richard 
Swiveller, Was, for different reasons, ■ 
evidently irritated and disappointed j 
by the Sinne cause. It was plain, 
thought the <hvarf, that he had come , 
there, on behalf of his friend, to cajole j 
or irighten the old man out of some ! 
small fraction of that wealth of which 
they supposed him to have an abund- 
ance. Therefore, it was a relief to vex 
his heart with a picture of the ricites 
the old man hoarded, and to expati.’ite 
on his cunning in removing himself 
even beyond the reach of importunity. 

“ Well,” said Dick, with a blank 
looiv, “ I siip|)ose it ’a of no use my 
Btaying here.” 

‘"Not the least in the world,” re- 
joined the dwarf. 

“ You’ll mention that I called, per- 
naps ? ” .said Dick. | 

Mr. Quilp nodded, and said he cer- 1 
taiiily would, the very first time he 
saw them. I 

“ And say,” added Mr Swiveller, 
"‘say, sir, that 1 was wafted here uj)On 
the })inioiis of concord; tliat I came to 
remove, with the rake of friendship, 
the seeds of mutual wiolence and 
hetirt-burning, and to sow in their 
place, the germs of social harmony. 
Will you have the goodness to clnirge 
yourself with that commissi on, sir ? ” 

“ Certainly ! ” rejoined Q,iiilp. 

“ Will you be kind enough to add to 
it, sir,” said Dick, producing a very 
small liraj) card, “ that that is my ad- 
dress, and that I am to be found at 
lioine every morning. Two distinct ; 
knocks, sir, will produce the slavey at i 
any time. My particular friends, sir, ' 
are accustomed to sneeze when the ' 
door is opeued, to give her to under- 1 
stand that they are my friends and j 
have no iiitei'ested motives in asking 
if I’m at homo. I beg your pardon; 
will you allow' me to look at that card ; 
again 1 ” 1 

“ Uh r by all means,” rejoined 
Quilp. ! 

“ ISy a slight and not unnatural 
mistake, sir,” said Dick, substituting 
another in its stead, “ I had handed 
you tlie pass-ticket of a select con- , 


vivial circle called the Glorious Apol- 
lers, of which I have the honour to be 
Perpetual Grand. That is the proper 
document, -sir. Good morning.” 

Q,uilp bade him good day ; the per- 
petual ^rand Master of the Glorious 
Apollers, elevating his hat in honour 
of Mrs. Quilp, dropped it carelessly 
on the side of his head again, and dis- 
appeared with a flourish. 

Hy thi.s time, cei'tain vans had 
annved for the conveyance of the 
goods, and divers strong men in caps 
were balancing chests of drawers and 
other trifles of that nature upon their 
heads, and performing muscular feats 
which heightened their complexions 
con-siderably. Not to be behiiid-liand 
in the bustle, Mr. Quilp went to work 
with surprising vigour ; hustling and 
driving the people about, like an evil 
spirit ; setting Mrs. Quilp upon all 
kinds of arduous and impracticable 
tasks ; carrying great weights up and 
down, with no apparent effort ; kick- 
ing the boy from the wharf, whenever 
he could get near him ; and inflicting, 
with his loads, a gre.at many sly bumps 
and blows on the shoulders of Mr. 
Brass, as he stood upon the door-steps 
to answer all the inquiries of curious 
neiglibours; which was his department. 
His presence and example diffused 
such alacrity among tlie persons em- 
ployed, that, in a few hour's, the house 
was emptied of evei-y thing, but pieces 
of matting, empty porter-pots, and 
scattered fragmeuts of straw. 

Seated, like an African chief, on 
one of these pieces of matting, tiie 
dwarf was regaling himself in the 
I parloui', with bvead and cheese and 
I beer, when he observed without ap- 
pearing to do so, that a boy was pry- 
ing in at the outer door. Assured 
that it Wiia Kit, though he saw little 
more than his nose, Mr. Quilp hailed 
him by his name ; whereupon Kit 
[ came in and demanded what he 
wanted. 

i “ Como' here, you sir,” said the 
I dwarf. “ Well, so your old master 
I and young mistress have gone ?” 
j “Where?” rejoined iCitj looking 
I round. 
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**Do you mean to say you don’t 
know where 1 ” answered Q,uilp sharply. 
“ Where have they gone, eh ? ” 

“I don’t know,” said Kit. 

“ Come,” retorted (iuilp, “ let’s have 
no more of tliis ! Do you mean to say 
that you don’t know they went away 
by stealth, as soon as it was light tins 
morning 1 ” 

“ No,” said the boy, in evident sur- 
Vrise. 

“Yon don’t know' that?” cried 
Q,ui)p. “ Don’t know tliat 3 'ou w'ore 
lianging about tne liouse the otlior 
night, like a thief, eh ? W’eren’t you 
told then ? ” 

“ No,” replied the boj'. 

“You ’were not?” said Quilp. 

“ What were you told then ; what 
were you talking about ? ” 

Kit, wlio knew no particular reason 
why site should keep the matter secret 
now, related the purpose for which he 
had come on that occasion, and the 
proposal he had made. 

“ Oh !” said the dwarf after a little 
consideration. “ Then, I think they ’ll i 
come to you yet.” 

“ Do you think they will 1 ” cried 
Kit eagerly. 

“ Aye, I think they will ? ” rehumed 
the dwarf. “Now, when they do, let 
me know ; d’ye hear ? Let me know, 
and I Ti give you something. I want to 
do ’em a kindness, and I can’t do ’em 
a kmdne.S3 unless i know w’here they 
are. You hear what I say ? ” 

Kit might have returned some an- 
swer which would not have been 
agreeable to bis irascible questioner, 
if the boy from the wharf, who had 
been skulking about tlie room in 
search of anything that might have 
been left about by accident, had not | 
happened to cry, “ Here ’s a bird ! i 
What’s to be done with this ?” ] 

“ Wring its neck,” rejoined Q,uilp. 

“Oh no, don’t do that,” said Kit, 
stepping foi’wat'd. “ Give it to me.” 

“ Oh yes, 1 dare say,” cried the 
other boy. “ Come ! You let the cage 
alone, and let me wring its neck will 
you? He said I was to do it. You 
lot the cage alone will yon.” 

*■ Give it here, give it to me, you 


dogs,” roared Quilp. “ Fight for it, you 
dogs, or 1 ’ll wring its neck uiyself 1 ” 

Without further persuasion, the 
two boys fell ujum each other, tooth 
and nail, while -Quilp, holding up the 
cage in one hand, and chojiplng the 
ground with hia knife in an ecstac^y, 
urged them on l.>y his taunts and ci'ios 
! to fight more fiercely. They were a 
' pi-etty ecjual match, and rolled about 
' together, exchanging blows which wore 
by no means child's play, until at 
length Kit, planting a well directed hit 
in his adver-sary's chest, disengaged 
hira.self, sprang nimldy up, and snatch- 
ing the cage from Qiiilp’s hands made 
off with his prize. 

He did not stop once, until ho 
reached home, whei*e his bleeding face 
occasioned great con.stei'nation, and 
caused the elder child to howl dread- 
fully. 

“ Goodness gracious, Kit, what is the 
matter, what have you been doing I ” 
cried Mrs. Nubble.s. 

“ Never you mind, mother,” answered 
her son, wiping his face on the jack- 
towel behind the door. “ I 'm not 
hurt, don’t you he afraid for me. I ’ve 
been a fightin’ for a bird and won him, 
that’s all. Hold your noise, little 
Jacob. I never see such a naughty 
boy in all my days ! ” 

“ You have been a fighting for a 
bird 1 ” exclaimed his mother. 

“ Ah ! Fightin’ for a bird ! ” re- 
plied Kit, “and here he is — Mias 
Nelly’s bird, mother, that they was 
a goin’ to wring the neck of! 1 stop- 
ped that, though— lia ha ha ! Tliey 
wouldn’t wring his neck and me by, 
no no. It wouldn’t do, motlier, i( 
wouldn’t do at all. Ha ha ha ! ” 

Kit laughing so heartily, with liis 
swoln and bruised face lo(jking out oi 
the towel, made little Jacob laugh, and 
then his mother laughed, and then the 
bjiby crowed and kicked with great 
glee, and then they all laughed in con- 
cert : partly because of Kit’s triumph, 
and partly because they were very 
fond of each other. When this fit waa 
over, Kit exhibited the bird to both 
children, as a great and precious rarity 
—it was only a poor linnet — and look- 
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ing aboiS! the wall for on old nail, 
made a scaffolding of a cbair and 
ta1)lo and twisted it out with great 
exultation. 

‘Let me see,” said the boy, “I 
think I’ll hang him in the windei-, 
because it’s more light and cheerful, 
and he can see the sky thei-e, if ho 
looks up very much. He’s such a 
one to sing, I can tell you I ” 

So, the scaffolding was made again, 
and Kit, climbing up with the poker 
for a hammer, knocked in the nail 
and hung up the cage, to the immea- 1 


«& 

surable delight of the whole family. 
When it had beer, adjusted and 
sti*aightened a great many times, ar.d 
he had walked backwards into tlie 
fire-place in his adjiiiration of it, the 
arrangement was pronounced to be 
perfecti 

“And ROW mother," said the boy, 
“before I rest any more, I’ll go out 
and see if 1 can iind a horse U> hold, 
and then I can buy some birdseed, and 
a bit of something nice for you, into 
tlio bargain.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


As it was very easy for Kit to per- 
suade himself that the old house w.as 
in his way, his way being anywhere, 
he tried to look upon his pas-sing it at 
once more as a matter of impemtive 
and disagreeable necessity, quite apart 
from any desii-e of his own, to which 
lie could not choose but yield. It is 
not uncommon for people who are 
much better fed and taught than Chris- 
topher Nubbles had ever been, to 
make duties of their inclinations in 
matters of more doubtful propriety, and 
to take great credit for the self-denial 
with which they gratify themselves. 

There was no need of .any caution 
this time, and no fear of being dte- 
tained by having to play out a return 
match with Daniel Quilp’s boy. The 
place was entirely deserted, and looked 
as dusty and dingy as if it had been so 
for months. A ru.sty padlock' was 
fnstened on the door, ends of dis- 
coloured blinds and curtains flapped 
drearily against the half-opened upper 
windows, and the crooked holes cut in 
the closed shutter.*! below, wc-.ve black 
with tlie darkness of the inside. Some 
of the glass in the window he had so 
often watched, liad been broken in the 
rough hurry of the morning, and that 
room looked more deserted and dull: 


than any. A group of idle urchins 
had taken possession of the door-steps ; 
some were plying the knocker and 
listening with delighted dread to the 
hollow sounds it spread through the 
dismantled house ; others were clus- 
tered about the keyhole, watching half 
in jest and half in earnest for “the 
ghost,” which an hour’s gloom, added 
to the mystery that hung about the 
late inhabitants, had already raised. 
Standing all alone in the midst of the 
business and bustle of the street, the 
house l«)oke<l a pictui'e of cold desola- 
tiou ; and Kit, who remembered the 
cheerful fire that used to burn tiiore 
on a winter’s night and the no less 
cheerful laugh tliafc made the sniall 
room ring, turned quite mournfully 
away. 

It must be especially observed in 
justice to poor Kit that he was by no 
means of a sentimental turn, and per- 
haps had never heard that adjective in 
all his life, He was only a soft-hearted 
grateful fellow, and had nothing goulecl 
or polite about him ; consequently, in- 
s stead of going home again, in his grief, 
to kick the children ai»d abuse his 
mother (for, when your finely strung 
I people are out of sorts, they must have 
I everybody else unhappy likew ise), he 
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tamed his thoughts to the vulgar^ 
expt'ilient of making them more com- 
furtable if he could. 

Liless us, what a number of gentle- 
men on horseback there were riding i 
flp and down, and how few of them i 
watitea their hoi’ses held ! A good 
city speculator or a parliamentary 
commissioner could have told to a 
fractioji, from the crowds that w'ere 
cantering about, what sum of money 
(viis realised in London, in the course 
of a year, by holding horses alone. 
y\nd undoubtedly it would have been 
a very large one, if only a twentieth 
pai’t of the gentlemen without grooms i 
had had occasion to alight ; but they i 
had not ; and it is often an ill-natured ' 
circumstance like this, which spoils 
the most ingenious estimate in the 
world. 

Kit walked about, now with quick 
steps and now with slow ; now linger- 
ing as some rider slackened his horse’s 
pace and looked about him ; and now 
darting at full speed up a bye street as 
lie caught a glimpse of some distant 
horseman going hizily up the shady 
side of tlie road, .and promising to stop, 
at every door. But on they all went, 
one after another, and there was not a 
penny stirring. “I wonder,” thought 
the boy, “if one of these gentlemen 
knew there was nothing in the cup- 
board at home, whether he ’d stop on 
purpose, and make believe that be 
wanted to call somewhere, that I miglit 
earn a trifle 1” 

He was quite tii'ed out with pacing 
the streets, to say nothing of repeated 
disappointments, and was sitting down 
upon a step to rest, when there ap- 
proached towards him a little clatteidng 
jingling fomvwheeled chaise, drawn 
by a little obstinate-looking rough- 
coated pony, and driven by a little 
fat placid-faced old gentleman. Beside 
the little old gentleman sat a little old 
lady, plump and placid like himself, 
and the pony was coming along at 
jus own pace and doing exactly as he 
pleased with the whole concern. If 
the old gentleman remonstrated by 
eshaking the reins, tlio pony replied 
by tdiaking bis head. It was plain 


that the utmost the pony would con- 
sent to do, was to go in his own w'ay 
up any street that the old gciUlemau 
particularly wished to traverse, but 
th.at it was an understauisiug between 
them that he rxiust do this after hia 
own fashion or not at all. 

As they passed wdiere ho sat. Kit 
looked so wistfully at the little turn- 
out, that the old gcuthnnan loolced 
at him. Kit rising and putting his 
hand to hia hat, the old genflonian 
intimated to the pony tliat he ished 
to stop, to which proposal the pony 
(who seldom objected to that part of 
his duty) graciously acceded. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” said Kit. 
“I’m son’y you stopped, sir. 1 only 
meant did you want your horse 
minded.” 

“ I’m going to get down in the next 
street,” returned the old gentleman. 
“ If you like to come on after us, you 
may have the job.” 

Kit thanked him, and joyfully 
obeyed. The pony ran off at a sharp 
angle to inspect a lamp-post on the 
opposite side of the way, and tlien 
went off at a tangent to another lamp- 
post on the other side. Having satis- 
fied himself that they w'cre of the 
same pattern and materials, he came 
to a stop, apparently absorbed in 
meditation. . 

“ Will you go on, sir,” said the old 
gentleman, gravely, “or are we to 
wait here for you ’till it’s too late for 
our appointment 1 ” 

The pony remained immoveable. 

“ Oh you naughty Whisker,” said 
the old lady, “ Fie upon you I I am 
ashamed of such conduct.” 

The pony appeared to bo touched 
by this appeal to his feelings, for ho 
trotted on directly, though in a sulky 
manner, and stopped no more until 
he came to a door whereon was a brass 
plate with the words “ VVitlierden — 
Notary.” Here the old gentlouum got 
out and helped out the old lady, and 
then took from under the seat a nose- 
gay resembling in si. ape and dimen- 
sions a full-sized warming-pan with 
the handle cut short off. This, the 
1 old lady carried into the house with a 
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sfciid and stately air, and the old of workmanalup, to an honest man — 
gentleman (who had a club-foot) fol- or woihan — or woman.” 
lowed close upon hei\ “Anything that Mr, Witherden can 

They went, as it was easy to tell say of me,” observed a small quiet 
from the sound of their voices, into voice, “I can say, with interest, of him, 
the front parlour, which seemed to be I am sure.” 

a kind of oflice. The day being very “ It’s a happy circumstance, a truly 
warm and the street a quiet one, the happy circumstance,” said the Notaiy, 
windows were wide open ; and it was “ to happen too upon his eight-and- 
easy to hear through the Venetian twentieth birth-day, and I hope I 

blinds all that passed inside. Imow how to appreciate it. I trust, 

At first, there was a great shaking Mr. Garland, my dear sir, that wo 
of hands and shuffling of feet, sue- may mutually congratulate each other 
needed by the pi'esentation of the upon this auspicious occasion.” 
nosegay ; for a voice, supposed by the To tliis, the old gentleman replied 
listener to be that of Mr. Witherden that he felt assured they might. There 
the Notary, was heard to exclaim a appeared to be another shaking of 
great many times, “oh, delicious !” hands in consequence, and when it 
“oh, fragrant indeed 1” and a nose, was over, the old gentleman said that, 
also supposed to be the property of though he said it who should not, he 

that gentleman, was heard to inhale believed no son had ever been a 

the scent with a snuffle of exceeding greater comfort to his parents than 
pleasure. Abel Garland had been to his. 

“ I brought it in honovir of the occa- “ Marrying as his mother and I did , 
flion, sir,” said the old lady. late in life, sir, after waiting fora great 

“ Ah ! an occasion indeed, ma’am ; many years, until we were well enough 
an occasion W'hich does honour to me, off— coming together when we were 
ma’am, honour to me,” rejoined Mr. no longer young, and then being 
Witherden, the notary. “ I have had blessed with one child who has always 
many a gentleman articled to me, been dutiful and affectionate — why, 
ma’am, many a one. Some of them it’s a source of great happiness to us 
are now rolling in riches, unmindful of both, sir.” 

their old companion and friend, ma’am, “ Of course it is, I have no douht 

others ai’e in the habit of calling of it,” returned the Notary in a sympa- 
upon me to this day and saying, Mr. thising voice. “It’s the contempla- 
Witlierden, some of the pleasantest tion of this sort of thing, that makes 
hours I ever spent in my life were me deplore my fate in being a bachelor, 
spent in this oifice — were spent, sir. There was a young lady once, sir, the 
upon this very stool ;’ but thei*e was daughter of an outfittiiig-warehouse 
never one among the number, ma’am, of the fii-st respectability— but that’s a 
attached as I have been to many weakness. Chuckster, bring in Mr. 
of them, of whom I augured such Abel’s articles.” 
bright tilings as I do of your only “ You see, Mr. Witherden,” said tho 
son.” old lady, “ that Abel has not been 

“Oh dear!” said the old lady, brought up like tho run of young men. 
“ How happy you do make us when He has always had a pleasure in our 
you tell us that, to be sure 1” society, and always been with us. Abel 

“I tell you, ma’am,” said Mr. has never been absent from us, for a 
Witherden, “ wlmt I think as an day ; has he, my dear I ” 
honest man, which, as the poet “ Never, my dear,” returned the old 
oli.serves, is the noblest work of God. gentleman, “ except when he went to 
I agree with the poet in every par- Margate one Saturday with Mr. Tom- 
tieular, ma’am. The mountainous kinley that had been a teaches at that 
Alps on the one hand, or a humming- school he went to, and came back upon 
bird on the otlier, is nothing, in point the Monday ; but he was very ill after 
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that, you remember, my dear j it was 
quite a dissipation.” 

He was not used to it, you know ” 
said the old lady, “and he couldn’t 
hear it, that ’s the truth. Besides he 
had no comfort in being there without 
us, and had nobody to fcilk to or enjoy 
himself with,” 

“ That was it, you know,” interposed 
the same small quiet voice that had 
spoken once before. “I was quite 
abroad, mother, quite desolate, and to 
think that the sea was between us — 
oil, I never shall forget what I felt 
when I first thought that the sea was 
between us!” 

“Very natural under the circum- 
stances,” observed the Notary. “ Mr. 
Abel's feelings did credit to his nature, 
and credit to your nature, ma’am, and 
his father’s nature, and human nature. 

I trace the same cuiTent now, flowing 
through all his quiet and unobtrusive 
proceedings. — I ara about to sign my 
name, you observe, at the foot of the 
articles which Mr. Chuckster will wit- 
ness ; and placing my finger upon this 
blue wafer with the vandyked corners, 
I am constrained to remark in a dis- 
tinct tone of voice— don’t be "alarmed 
ma’am, it is merely a form of law — 
that I deliver this, as my act and deed. 
Mr. Abel will place his name against 
the other wafer, repeating the same 
cabalistic words, and the business is 
over. Ha ha ha ! You see how easily 
tliese things are done ! ” 

There was a short silence, apparently, 
while Mr. Abel went through the jire- 
Bcribed form, and then the shaking of 
bauds and shuffling of feet were re- 
newed, and shortly aftewards there 
was a clinking of wine-glasses and a 1 
great talkativeness on the part of j 
everybody. In about a quaidor of an j 
hour Mr. Chuckster (with a pen be- i 
hind his eju' and his face inflamed 
with wine) appeared at the door, and 
coudesceuding to address Kit by the 
jocose appellation of “Young Snob,” 
informed him tliat the risitors were 
coining out. 

Out they came forthwith ; Mr. 
Wiilierden, who was short, chubby, 
frcsh-coiuured, brisk, and pompous, 


leading the old lady with extreme 
poHtenesi?, and the father and son 
following them, arm in .arm. Mr. 
Abel, who h.ad a quaint old-fashioned 
air about him, looked nearly of the 
same age as his fatliei’, and bore a 
wonderful reseinblaneo to him in face 
and figure, though wanting soinothing 
of his full, round, cbeeri'ulness, and 
substituting in its place a timid I'C- 
serve. In all other respects, in the 
neatness of the dress, .and even in the 
club-foot, he and the old gentleman 
were precisely alike. 

Having seen the old lady safely in 
her seat, and assisted in the arrange- 
ment of her cloak and a small basket 
which formed an indispensable portion 
of her equipage, Mr. Abel got into a 
i little box beliind which had evidently 
been made for his expre.ss aceoinoda 
tion, and smiled at everybody present 
by turas, beginning with his mother 
and ending with the pony. There 
w'as then a great to-do to make the 
pony hold up his head that the bear* 
ing-rein might he fastened ; at last 
even this was effected ; and the old 
gentleman, taking his 6e.at and the 
reins, put his hand in his pocket to 
find a sixpence for Kit. 

Pie had no sixpences, neither had 
the old lady, nor Mr. Abel, nor the 
^Notary, nor Mr. Chuckster. The old 
gentleman thought a shilling too much, 
but there was no snop in the street 
to get change at, so he gave it to the 
boy. 

“ There,” he said jokingly, “ 1 'm 
coming hei-e again next Monday at 
the same time, and mind you ’re hero 
my lad to work it out.” 

“ Tliank you, sir,” said Kit, “ I ’ll 
he sure to he here.” 

He was quite serious, but they all 
laughed heartily at liis saying* so, 
especi.ally Mr. Chuckster, who roared 
outright and appeared to relish the 
joke amazingly. As the pony, with 
a presentiment that he was going 
home, or a determination that he 
W'ould not go anywhere eke (which 
was the same thing) trotted away 
pretty nimbly, Kit had no time to 
justify hiaiseif, and went his way alsa 
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Having expended liis treasure in such ; elated with his success gi'cafc 

purchases as he knew would be most | good-fortune, that he more than half 
Accoprahie at home, not forgetting | expected Mell and the <dd luau would 
some seed for the wonderful bird, he have ai'rived before liinz. 
kasteued back as fast as he could, so { 


CHAPTER XV. 

bilities be worse to bear than certain- 


Ofi®n, while they* were yet pacing 
the silent streets of the town on the 
morning of their departure, the child 
trembled, with a mingled sensation of 
hope and fear as in some far-olf 
figure imperfectly seen in the clear 
distance, her fancy traced a likeness to 
honest Kit, But although she would 
gladly have given him her hatid and 
thanked him for what he had said at 
their last meeting, it was always a 
relief to find, when they came nearer 
to each other, tliat the person who 
approached was not he, but a stranger ; 
for even if she had not dreaded the 
eft'oct which the sight of him might 
have wrought upon her fellow-tra- 
veller, she felt that to bid farewell to 
anybody now, and most of all to him 
who had been so faithful and so' true, 
was more than she could bear. It was 
enough to leave dumb things beltiud, 
and objects that were insensible both 
to her love and sorrow. To have 
parted from her only other friend 
upon the threshold of that wild jour- 
ney, would have wrimg her heart 
indeed. 

Why is it that we can better bear to 
part in spirit than in body, and while 
vfo have the fortitude to act farewell 
have not the nerve to say it i On tlie 
eve of long voyages or an absence of 
many yesars, friends who are tenderly 
attached will separate witli tlie usual 
look, the usual ]>re.ssiire of the hand^ 
planning one final interview for the 
morrow, while each well knows that it 
is but a poor feint to save the pain of 
uttering that one word, and that the 
meeting will never be. Should possi- 


ties 1 VVe do not slum our dying 
friends ; the not having distmctly 
taken leave of one among them, vvhom 
we left in all kindness and aliection, 
will often embitter the whole remainder 
of a life. 

The town was glad with morning 
light ; places that had shown ugly and 
distrustful all night long, now wore a 
smile ; and sparkling sunbeams danc- 
ing on chamber windows, and twinkling 
through blind and curtain before 
sleepers’ eyes, shed ligiit even into 
di’eams, and chased away the shadows 
of the niglit. Birds in hot rooms, 
covered up close and dark, felt it was 
morning, and chafed and grew restless 
in their little cells ; bright-eyed mice 
crept back to their tiny homes and 
nestled timiiily together ; the sleek 
house-cat, forgetful of her prey, .sat 
winking at the riiys of sun starting 
through key-hole and cranny in the 
door, and lunged for iier stealthy run 
and warm sleek bask outside. The 
nobler beasts confined in dens, stood 
motionless behind their bars, and gazed 
on fluttering boughs, and suiushino 
peeping through some little window, 
with eyes in which old forests gleamed 
— then trod impatiently the tx-aek their 
prisoned feet had worn— -ami stopped 
and gazed again. Men in their dun- 
geons sti’etched their cramped cold 
limbs and cursed the stone that no 
bright sky could warm. The flowers 
tliat sleep by night, ojiened their gt'utlt 
eyes and tmaied them to the day. The 
light, creation’s niind, was every w hore, 
and all tilings ovvued its power. 
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The two pilgrims, often pressing and would follow if they scontedthem | ^ 

each other’s hands, or exchanging a and that they could not ily too last, 

Emile or cheerful look, pursued their Again this quarter passed, they 
way in silence. IJi'ight and luappy as came uimn a straggling neighhonrhood, 
it was, there was something solemn in where the mean houses parcelled off 
the long, deserted streets, from which, in rooms, and windows })atche(l with 
like bodies without souls, all habituiil rags and paper, told of the populous 
chai'acter and expression had departed, poverty that slioUci’ed there. Tlio 
le.aving but one dead uniform repose, shops sold goods that only poverty 
that made tliem all alike. All was so could buy, and sellers and buyers were 
still at that eaidy hour, that the few pinched and griped alike. Ilore were 
pale people whom they met seemed as poor streets where faded gentility 
much nnsuited to the scene, as the e,ssayed with scanty space and ship- 
sickly liimp which had been here and wrecked means to make its last feeble 
there left burning, was powerless and stand, but tax-gatherer and creditor 
faint in the full glory of the sun. came there as "'elsewhere, and the 

Before they had penetrated very far poverty that yet faintly stniggled was 
into the labyrinth of men’s abodes hardly less squalid and manifest than i 

which yet lay between them .and the that which had long ago submitted and 
outskirts, this aspect began to melt given up the game. i 

away, and noise and busUe to usurp This was a wide, wide track — for . ' 

fts place. Some straggling carts and the Jmmble follow'ers of the camp of f 

coaches rumbling by, first broke the wealth pitcli their tents round about it i 

charm, then others came, then others for many a mile — but its character ! 

yet more active, then a crowd. The was still the same. Damp rotten | 

wonder wa.s, at lii'st, to see a trades- houses, many to let, many yet building, 
man’s room window open, but it was a many lialf-built and moiilclering away ’ 

rare thing, to see one closed ; then, — lodgings, where it would be hard to 
smoke rose slowly from the chimneys, tell wliicli needed pity most, tliose who 
and sashes were thrown up to let in air, let or those who came to take— -chil- i 

imd doors were opened, and servant dren, scantily fed and clothed, spread I 

girls, looking lazily in all directions over every street, and sprawling in the i 

but their brooms, scattered brown dust — scolding mothers, stamping their ' 

clouds of dust into the eyes of shrink- slipshod feet with noisy threats upon 
ing passengers, or listened diseonso- the pavement— -shabby fathers, hurry- 
lately to milkmen who spoke of country ing with dispirited looks to the oecu- 
fairs, and told of •waggons in tlie mews, pation whieli brouglit them “daily 
with awnings and all things complete bread” and little more— mangliiig- 
aiid gallant swains to boot, which women, washer-women, cobblers, tail- 
anothei* hour would see upon tlieir ors, eliatuller.s, driving their trades in 
journey. parlours and kitchens and back rooms 

This quarter passed, they came upon and garrets, and sometimes all of them 
the haunts of commerce and great under the same roof—- brick-fields 
traffic, where many people wore resort- .skirting gardens paled with staves of 
ing, and business was already rife, old caslts, or timber pillaged from 
The old man l0()ked about him with a houses burnt down, and blackened and 
startled and bewildered gaze, for these bli.stere(l by the llame.s— nunmds of 
were places that he Imped to shun, dock-weed, nettles, coarse gra-ss and 
lie pressed his finger on his lip, and oyster shells, heai)ed in rank confusion 
drew the child along by nan-ow courts —small dissenting chapels to teaeh, 
and winding ways, nor did he seem at with no lack of illustration, the mi.scries 
ease until they had left it far behind, of Earth, and plenty of new eluu'ches, 
often casting a backward look towards erected \vith a little superfluous wealth, 
it, murmuring that ruin and self- to show the way to Heaven, i 

murder were crouching in every street. At length these streets becomintf 
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SEioye straggling yet, dwindled and 
dwindled away, until there were only 
small garden patches bordering the 
road, with many a summer-house 
innocent of paint and built of old 
timber or some fragments of a boat, 
green as the tough cabbage-stalks that 
grew about it, and grottoed at the 
scams with toad -stools and tight- 
sticking snails. To these succeeded 
pert cottages, two and two with plots 
of ground in front, laid out in angular 
beds with stiff box borders and iiaiTOw 
paths between, where footstep never 
strayed to make the gravel rough. 
Then, came the public-house, freslily 
painted in green and white, with tea- 
gardens and a bowling green, spurning 
its old neighbour with the horse-trougli 
whei'e the waggons stopped ; then, 
fields ; and then, some houses, one by 
one, of goodly size with lawns, some 
even with a lodge wliere dwelt a porter 
and his wife. Then, came a turnpike ; 
then fields again with trees and bay- 
stacks; then, a hill ; and on the top of 
that, the traveller might stop, and — 
looking hack at old Saint Paul's loom- 
ing through the smoke, its cross 
peeping above the cloud (if the clay 
were clear) and glittering in the sun ; 
and casting his eyes upon the Babel 
out of which it grew until he traced it 
down to the furthest outposts of the 
invading army of bricks and mortar 
whose station Lay for the present 
ijcarly at his feet — might feel at last 
that he was clear of iXiOiyifliii-- 

Near such a spot as this, and in a 
pleasant field, the old man and his 
little guide (if guide she were, who 
kudw not whither they were hound) 
sat down to rest. She had had the 
precaution to furnish her basket with 
some slices of br-ead and meat, and 
iiere they made their frugal breald'ast. 

Tlie freslnie.ss of the day, the sing- 
ing of the birds, the beauty of the 
waving gi’a.ss, the deep green leaires, 
the wild flowers, and tlie thousand 
e.xquisite scents and sounds that floated 
in the air, — deep joys to most of us, 
but most of all to those whose life is 
in a crowd or w'lio live solitarily in 
great cities as in the bucket of a 


j human well, — ^sunlc into their breasts 
I and made them very glad. The child 
j had repeated her artless prayers once 
that morning, more earnestly perhaps 
I than she had ever done in all hex* life, 
but as she felt all this, they rose to her 
I lips again. The old man took off his 
1 hat — he had no memoi’y for the words 
I — but he said amen, and tliat they 
were very good. 

There had been an old copy of the 
Pilgi'im’s Progress, with sti’ange plates, 
upon a .shelf at home, over which she 
had often pored whole evenings, won- 
dering whether it was true in every 
word, and whcx’e those distant coun- 
tries with the curious names might be. 
As she looked back upon the place 
they had left, one part of it came 
strongly on her mind. 

“ Dear grandfather,” she said, “only 
that this place is prettier and a great 
1 deal better than the real one, if that 
I in the book is like it, I feel as if wo 
I were both Christian, and laid down on 
I this grass all the c-ares and troubles 
i wo brought with us ; never to take 
them up again.” 

“No— never to return — never to 
I’eturn” — ^replied the old man, waving 
his hand tow.srd the city. “ Tliou and 
I are free of it now, Nell. They shall 
never lure us back.” 

“ Are you tii-ed ? ” said the child, 
“are you sure you don’t feel ill from 
this long walk 2 ” 

“I shall never feel ill again, now. 
that we .are once away,” was his reply. 
“Let us be stirring, Nell. We must 
be farther away — a long, long way 
fiu'tlier. We are too neai* to stop, and 
be at rest. Come ! ” 

: There was a pool of clear water in 
the field, in which the child laved her 
hands and face, and cooled her feet 
befoi*e setting foi'th to walk ag.ain. 
She would have the old man refresh 
himself in this way too, and making 
him sit down upon the gx'.ass, cast the 
wahsr on him with her hands, and 
dried it with her simple dress. 

“I can do nothing for myself, my 
darling,” said the grandfather. “ I 
don’t know how it is I could once, but 
the time’s gone. Don't leave me, Neil j 
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8R,y that thou ’It not leave ine, I loved 
the(3 ail thi; wliile, indeed 1 did. If i 
lose tliee too, niy dear, I must die ! ” 

He laid his head upon her shoulder 
and moaned piteously. The time had 
been, and a veiy few days before, when 
the child could not have restrained 
hoT tears and must have wept with 
him. But now slie sootlied him with 
gentle and tender words, smiled at his 
thinking they could ever part, and 
rallied him cheerfully upon the jest. 
He was soon calmed and fell alseep, 
singing to himself in a low voice, like 
a little child. 

He awoke refreshed, and they con- 
tinued their journey. The road was 
pleasant, lying between beautiful pas- 
tures and fields of corn, above whicli, 
poised liigh in the clear bine sky, the 
Lark trilled out her happy song. The 
air came laden with the fragrance it 
caught upon its way, and the bees, 
upborne upon its scented breath, hum- 
med fortli their drowsy satisfaction as 
tliey floated by. 

They were now in the open country ; 
the houses were very few and scattered 
at long intervals, often miles apart. 
Occasionally they came upon a cluster 
of poor cottages, some with a chair or 
low board put across the open door to 
keep the scrambling children from the 
road, others shut up close while all the 
family were working in the fields. 
These were often the commencement 
of a little village : and after an interval 
cjime a wheelwright’s shed or perhaps 
a blacksmith’s forge ; then a thriving 
farm with sleepy cows lying about the 
yard, and horses jicering over the low 
wall and scampering away when har- 
nessed horses passed upon the road, as 
tliough in triumph at their freedom. 
There were dull pigs too, turning up 
the ground in search of dainty food, 
and grunting their monotonous gi’umb- 
Ungs as they prowled about, or crossed 
e.ach other in their quest ; plump 
pigeons .skimming round the roof or I 
strutting on the eaves ; and ducks and ! 
geese, far more graceful in their own 
conceit, waddling awkwardly about the 
edges of the pond or sailing glibly on 
Its surface. The farm-yai'd passed, 


then came the little inn ; the luunhler 
beer-shop ; and the village trades- 
man’s ; then the lawyer’s and the 
parson’s at whoso dread names the 
beer-shop trembled ; the church then 
peeped out modestly from a clump of 
trees; then there were a few more 
cottages; then the cage, and pound, 
and not unfrequontly, on a bank by the 
way-side, a deep old dusty well. Then 
came the trim-hedged fields on eitlier 
hand, and the open road again. 

They walked all d.ay, and slept that 
night at a small cottage w'here beds 
were let to, travellers. Next morning 
they were afoot again, and though 
jaded at first, and very tired, recovered 
before long and proceeded briskly 
forward. 

They often stopped to rest, but only 
for a short space at a time, and still 
kept on, having had but slight refresh- 
1 ment since the morning. It was 
nearly five o’clock in the afternoon, 
when drawing near another cluster of 
j labourers’ huts, tlie child looked wist- 
fully in each, doubtful at which to ask 
I for permission to best awhile, and buy 
a draught of milk. 

It was not easy to determine, for 
she was timid and fearful of being 
repulsed. Here was a crying child, 
and there a noisy wife. In this, the 
people seemed too poor ; in that, too 
many. At length she, stopped at one 
where the family were seated round a 
table — chiefly because there was an old 
I man sitting in a cushioned chair beside 
the hearth, and she thought he was 
a grandfather and would feel for 
hers. 

There were besides, the cottager 
and his wife, and three young sturdy 
cliildren, brown as berries. The re- 
quest was no .sooner preferred, than 
granted. The eldest boy ran out to 
fetch some milk, the second dr.agged 
two stools towards the door, and the 
youngest crept to his mother’s gown, 
and looked at the staangers from 
beneath his sunburnt hand. 

“ God save you master,” said the old 
cottager in a thin piping voice ; “ ai’o 
you travelling far ? ” 

“ Yes sir, a long way” — replied tlm 
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eiiild } for her grandfather appealed 
to her. 

“ From London ? ” enquired the old 
man. 

The child said yes. 

Ah ! He had been in London many 
a time — used to go there often once, 
with waggons. It was nigh two-and- 
thirty year since he had been thci*e 
last, and he did hear say thei-e were 
gi’eat cl)anges. Lil:o enough ! He 
had changed, himself, since then. 
Two-aud-tliirty year was a long time 
and eighty-four a great age, tliough 
tliere was some he had known that had 
lived to very hard upon a hundred — 
and not so hearty as he, neithei* — no, 
nothing like it. 

“Sit thee down, master, in the 
elbow chair,” said the old man, knock- 
ing his stick upon the brick floor, and 
trying to do so sharply. “Take a 
pinch out o’ that box ; I don’t take 
much myself, for it comes dear, but I 
find it wakes me up sometimes, and 
ye h’e but a boy to me. I should liave 
a son pretty nigh as old as you if he ’d 
lived, but they listed him for a so’ger 
— he come back home though, for all 
he had but one poor leg. He always 
said he ’d be buried near the sun-dial 
lie used to climb upon wlien he was a 
baby, did my poor boy, and his words 
come true — you can see the place with 
your own eyes ; we ’ve kept the turf 
up, ever since.” 

He shook his head, and looking at 
Ins daughter with watery eyes, said 
she needn't be afraid that he was going 
to talk aliout that, any more. He 
didn’t wish to trouble nobody, and if I 
he bad troubled anybody by what he 
said, he asked pardon, that was all. 

Tlie milk arrived, and the child pro- | 
ducing hci' little basket and selecting 
its best fragments for her grandfather, 
they made a hearty meal. The furni- 
ture of the room was very homely of 
course — a lew rough chairs and a table, 
a corner cupboard with their little 
stock of crockery and delf, a gaudy 
tea-tray, representing a lady in bright- 
red, walking out with a very blue 
parasol, a few common, coloured scrip- 
ture subjects in frames unou tlie wril 


and chimney, an old dwarf clotlies- 
pi’ess and an eight-day clock, with a 
few bright saucepans and a kettle, 
compinsed the wiiole. But everything 
was clean and neat, and as the child 
glanced round, she felt a tranquil air 
of comfort and content to which she 
had long been unaccustomed. 

“How far is it to any town or 
village ?” she asked of the husband. 

“ A matter of good five mile, my 
dear,” was the reply, “ but you *re not 
going on to-uiglit 1 ” 

“Yes yes, Nell,” said tho old man 
hastily, urging her too by signs. “ Fur- 
tlier on, further on, darling, further 
away if we walk ’till midnight.” 

“ There ’s a good barn hard by, 
master,” said the man, “or there’s 
traveller’s lodging, I know, at the Plow 
an’ Harrer. Excuse me, but you do 
I seem a little tired, and unless you ’ra 
I very anxious to get on — ” 

“ Yes yes, we are,” returned tho old 
man fretfully. “ Further away, dear 
Nell, pray further away,” 

“ We must go on, indeed,” said the 
child, yielding to his restless wish. 
“ We thank you very much, but wa 
cannot stop so soon, I ’m quite ready, 
grandfather.” 

But the woman had observed, fi’om 
the young wanderer’s gait, that one of 
her little feet was blistered and sore, 
and being a woman and a mother too, 
she would not suffer her to go until 
she had washed the place and applied 
some simple remedy, which she did so 
carefully and with such a gentle hand 
— -x’ough-grained and hard though it 
was, with work — that the child’s heart 
was too full to admit of her saying 
more than a fervent “ God bless 
you !” nor could she look back nor 
trust herself to speak, until they had 
left the cottage some distanee behind. 
When she turned her head, she saw 
that the whole family, even the old 
grandfather, were standing in the road 
watching them as they went, and so, 
with many waves of the liaml, and 
cheering nods, and on one side at least 
not without tears, they parted company. 

'They trudged forward, more slowly 
, and painfully than they had done yety 
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for anothet* mile or thereabouts, when 
they Jieard the sound of wlieels behind 
tiieni, and looking round observed an 
empty cart aj»proaching pretty briskly. 
The driver on coining up to thetn 
stopped his horse and looked earnestly 
at Nell. 

“ Didn’t you stop to rest at a cottage 
yondei’ 2 ” he said. 

“ Yes, sir," replied the child. 

“Ah 1 They asked me to look out 
for you,” said tlie man. “ I ’in going 
your way. Give me your hand— jump 
up, master.” 

This was a great relief, for they 
wore very much fatigued and could 
cai'cely crawl along. To tliem the 


jolting cart was a Inxim'ons carriage^ 
and the ride the most delicious in the 
•Id. Nell had scarcely settled her- 
self on a little heap of straw ir one 
corner, when she fell asleep, lor the 
first time that day. 

She was awakened by the stopping 
of the cart, which was about to turn 
up a bye-lane. The driver kiiully got 
down to help her out, and pointing to 
some trees at a very short distance 
before them, said that the town lay 
there, and, that they had bettor take 
the path which they would see leading 
through the churchyard. Accord- 
ingly, towards this spot, they directed 
their weary steps.’ 


'CHAPTER XVI. 


The sun was setting when they 
reached the wicket-gate at which the 
path began, and, as the rain falls upon 
the just and unjust alike, it shed its 
wai*m tint even upon the resting places . 
of the dt=!ad, and bade them be of good , 
hope for its rising on the morrow. 
The church was old and gray, with ivy \ 
clinging to the walls, and round the | 
porch. Shunning the tombs, it crept 
about the mounds, beneath which slept 
poor humble men: twining for them 
the fir.st wreaths they had ever won, 
but wreaths less liable to witlier and 
far more lasting in their kind, than 
some which were graven deep in stone 
and marble, and told in pompous terms 
of virtues meekly hidden for many a 
ye.ar, and only revealed at bust to 
e.xeeutors and mouniing legatees. 

The clergyman’s horse, stumbling 
with a dull blunt sound among the 
gravc.s, was cropping the grass ; at 
once deriving orthodox consolation 
from the dead parishioners, and en- 
forcing last Sunday’s text tliat this 
was what all flesh came to ; a lean ass 
who had sought to expound it also, 
without being tpialified and ordained. 


was pricking his ears in an empty 
pound hard by, and looking with 
hungry eyes upon his priestly neigh- 
bour. 

The old man and the child quitted 
the gravel path, and strayed among 
the tombs ; for there the ground was 
soft, and easy to their tired feet. As 
they passed .behind the church, they 
heard voices near at hand, and pre* 
sently came on those who had spoken, 

Tiiey were two men who were seated 
in easy attitudes upon the grass, and 
so busily engaged as to be at fir.sl 
unconscious of intruders. It was not 
difficult to divine that they were of a 
class of itinerant showmen — exhibitors 
of the freaks of Punch — for, perched . 
cross-legged upon a tombstone behiml 
them, was a figure of that hero himself, 
his nose and chin as hooked and his 
face as beaming m usual. Perliap.s 
his imperturbable character was never 
more strikingly developed, for he i)re- 
' served his usual e(piable smile notwith- 
standing that his body was dangling 
in a most uncomfortable position, all, 
loose and limp and shapeless, while ' 
his long peaked cap, unetpally balanced 
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against his exceedingly sliglit legs, 
threatened every instant to bring him 
toppling down. 

In part scattered upon the ground 
at the feet of the two men, and in part 
jumbled tngetlier in a long fiat box, 
were the other per.soiis of the Driiina. 
The hero’s wife and one child, tlie 
hobby-horse, the doctor, the foreign 
gentleman who tiot being familiar with 
the language is unable in the repre- 
sentation to express his ideas other- 
wise than by the utterance of the word 
“ Shallabalah ” three distinct times, the 
radical neighbour who will by no means 
admit that a tin bell is an organ, the 
executioner, and the devil, wer e all here. 
Their owners had evidently come to 
tliat spot to make some needful repairs 
in the stage arrangements, for one of 
them was engaged in binding together a 
small gallows with thread, while the 
other was intent upon fixing a new 
black wig, with the aid of a small 
hammer and some tacks, upon the 
head of the radical neighbour, who had 
been beaten bald. 

They raised their eyes when the old 
man and his young companion were 
close upon them, and pausing in their 
'work, returned their looks of curiosity. 
One of them, the actual exhibiter no 
doubt, was a little merry faced man 
with a twinkling eye and a red nose, 
who seemed to have unconsciously 
imbibed something of his hero’s cha- 
racter. The other — that was he who 
took the money — had rather a cai’eful 
and cautious look, which was perhaps 
iiiseptirable from his occupation also. 

The merry man was the first to 
greet the str.angers with a nod ; .and 
following the old man’s eyesi, he ob- 
served that perhaps that was the first 
time he h;ul ever seen a Punch oft’ the 
.stage. (Punch, it may be remarked, 
seemed to be pointing with tiie tip of 
liis cap to a moat flourishing epitaph, 
and to be chuckling over it with all his I 
heart.) ■ I 

“ Why do you come here to do 
this ? ” said the old man, sitting down 
beside them, and looking at the figures 
with extreme delight. 

“ V\ hy you soc^” rejoined the little. 


man, « -we ’re putting up for to-niglifc 
at the public-house yonder, and it 
wouldn’t do to let ’em see the present 
company undergoing repair.” 

“ Mo 1 ” cried the old man, making 
signs to Nell to listen, “why not, eli 1 
why not ? ” 

“ Because it would destroy all tUa 
delusion, and take awiiy all the inte- 
rest, wouldn’t itl” replied the little 
num. “ Would you care a ha'penny 
for the Lord Chancellor if you know’d 
him in private and without hia wig ? 
— certainly not.” 

“ Good ! ” said the old man, ventur- 
ing to touch one of the pu]>pets,- and 
drawing away his liaiid with a shrill 
laugh. “ Are you going to show ’em 
to-night 1 are you 1 ” 

“ That is the intention, governor,” 
replied the other, and unless T ’m much 
mistaken. Tommy Codlin is a calculat- 
ing at this minute what we’ve lost 
through your coming upon us. Cheer 
up Tommy, it can’t be much.” 

The little man accompanied these 
latter words with a wink, expressix'e of 
the estimate he had formed of the 
travellers’ financen. ^ 

To this Mr. Codlin, who had a surly, 
grumbling manner, replied, as he 
twitched Punch off the tombstone and 
flung him into the box, 

“ i don’t care if we haven’t lost a 
farden, but you ’re too free. If you 
stood in front of the curtain and see 
the public’s faces as I do, you ’d know 
human natm*’ better.” 

“ Ah 1 it ’s been the spoiling of you, 
Tommy, yom* tailing to that branch,” 
rejoined his companion. “ Wlien you 
played the ghost in the reg’lar drama 
in the fairs, you believed in every- 
thmg — except ghosts. But now you’re 
a univeraal mistruster. 1 never see a 
man so changed.” 

“ Never mind,” .said Mr. Codlin, 
with the air of a discontented philo- 
sopher, “I know better now, ana 
p’raps I ’m sorry for it.” 

Turning over the figures in th.e box 
like one who knew and despised tlicin, 
Mr. Codlin drew one forth and held it 
up for the inspection of his friend : 

“Look here ; here ’s all this Judy's 
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clothes falling to pieces again. You 
haven’t got a needle and thread I 
suppose I" 

The little man shook his head, and 
scratched it ruefully as he contem- 
plated this sevei’e indisposition of a 
priiieipal performer. Seeing that they 
were at a loss, the child said timidly : 

“I have a needle, sir, in my basket, 
and thread too. Will you let me try 
to mend it for you ? I think I can 
do it neater than you could.” 

Even Mr. Codlin had nothing to 
urge against a proposjil so seasonable. 
Nelly, kneeling down beside the box, 
was soon busily engaged in her task, 
and aecomplishing it to a miracle. 

While she was thus engaged, the 
Hieri'y little man looked at her with an 
interest jvhich did not appear to be 
diminished when he glanced at her 
helpless companion. When she had 
finished her work he thanked her, and 
enquired whither they were travelling. 

“ N — no further to night, I think,” 
said the cliild, looking towards her 
grandfather. 

“If you’re wanting a place to stop 
at,” the man remarked, “ I should 
advise you to take up at the same 
house with us. That’s it — tlie long, 
low, white house tiiere. It’s very i 
cheiip.” i 

The old mani notwithstanding his 
fatigue, would iiave remained in the 
chimehyard all night if his new ac- 
quaintence had staid there too. As 
he yielded to this suggestion a ready 
and rapturous assent, tliey all rose and 
walimd away together ; he keeping 
close to tlie box of puppets in wliich 
he wa.s quite absorbed, die merry little 
man cari’ying it slung over his arm by 
a strap attaclied to it for the purpose, 
Nelly having hold of her grandfather's 
hand, and Mr. Codlin sauntering 
slowly behind, casting up at the 
church tower and neighbouring trees 
such looks as he was accustomed in 
town-practice to dii'ect to drawing- 
room and nursery windows, when 
seeking for a profitable spot on which 
to plant the show. 

Tlie public-house was kept by a fat 
old landlord and hindlady who made , 


'no objection to receiving their new 
guests, but praised Nelly’.s l)eauty and 
were at once jirepossessed in her 
' beh.'ilf. There was no other company 
in tlie kitchen but the two showmen, 
and the child felt very thankful tliat 
they had fallen upon such good 
quarters. The landlady was very 
much astonished to learn that they 
had come all the way from London, 
and appeared to have no little curio- 
sity touching their farther destination. 
The child parried her enquiries as 
well as slie could, and with no great 
trouble, for finding that they appeared 
to give her pain, the old lady desisted. 

“ These two gentlemen have ordered 
supper in an hour’s time,” she said, 
talcing her into the bar ; “ and your 
best plan will be to sup with them. 
Meanwhile you shall have a little taste 
of something that’ll do you good, for 
I ’m sure you must xvaut it after all 
you’ve gone through to-day. Now, 
don’t look after the old gentleman, 
because when you ’vo drank that, he 
shall have some too.” 

As notliing could induce the child 
to leave liim alone, however, or to 
touch anything in which he was not 
the first and greatest sharer, the old 
lady was obliged to help him first. 
When they had been thus refreshed, 
the whole house hurried away into an 
empty stable where the show stood, 
and where, by the light of a few flaring 
candles stuck round a hoop which 
hung by a liim from the ceiling, it wa.s 
to be forthwith exhibited. 

And now Mr. Thomas Codlin, the 
misanthrope, after blowing away at 
the Pan’s pipes until he was intensely 
wretched, took hi.s station on one .side 
of the clieeked drapery which con- 
cealed the mover of the figures, and 
putting his hands in his pockets pre- 
pared to reply to all questions ami 
remarks of Punch, and to make a 
dismal feint of being his most intimate 
private friend, of believing in him to 
the fullest and most unlimited extent, 
of knowing that ho enjoyed day and 
night a merry and glorious existence 
in that temple, and that he was at all 
times and under every circumsfcaucfe 
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the same iiitclligont and jojd'ul person 
ihiit the spectators then beheld him. 
All this Mr. Codliii did with the tiir of 
a jvian who had made np his mind for 
the worst and was quite resigned ; liis 
e}'e slowly wandering about (luring 
the brislcest repartee to observe the 
eifeet upon the audience, and particu- 
larly the impression iniide upon the 
landlord and laiidladj’, which might he 
ju'oiluctive of very important results 
in connexion with the supper. 

Uj)on this head, liowever, he had no 
cause for any anxiety, for the whole 
performance was applauded to the 
echo, and voluntary contributions were 
showered iu with a liberality which 
testified yet more strongly to the 
general delight. Among the laughter 
none was more loud and frequent than 
the old man’s. Nell’s was unheaial, 
for she, poor child, with her head 
drooping on his shoulder, had fallen 
asleep, and slept too soundly to be 
l‘oused by any of his efforts to awaken 
her to a participation in his glee. 

The supper was very good, but she 
was too tired to eat, and yet would not 
leave the old man until she had kissed 
him iu his bed. He, happily insen- 
sible to every care and anxiety, sat 
listening with a vacant smile and 
admiring face to all that his new 
friends said ; and it was not until they 
retired yawning to their room, that he 
foUuwe(l the child up stairs. 


It was hut a loft partiticsiied into 
two compartments, where they were 
to resi, but they were well pleased 
with their lodging and had hoped for 
none so good. The old man w\as 
uneasy when he had lain down, and 
begged that Nell would come and sit 
at his bedside as she had done for so 
many nights. She hastened to him, 
and sat thero till he slept. 

There was a little window, hardly 
nioi'e than a chink iu the wall, iu her 
room, and when she left him, slie 
opened it, quite wondering at the 
silence. 'The siglit of the old church 
and the grave.s about it in the moon- 
light, and the dark trees whispering 
among thenisclvc.s, made her more 
thougiitful than before. She closed 
the window again, and sitting down 
upon the bed, thought of the life that 
was befoi’e them. 

She had a little money, but it was 
very little, and when that w'as gone, 
tliey must begin to beg. There was 
one piece of gold among it, and an 
emergency might come when its worth 
to them would be increased a hundred 
fold. It would be best to hide this 
coin, and never produce it unless their 
case was absolutely desperate, and no 
other resource was left them. 

^ Her resolution taken, she sewed the 
piece of gold into her dress, and going 
to bed with a lighter heart sunk into a 
deep slumber. 
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CHAPTER XVII. ‘ 

Another day shining in which rose and fell, and swelled and 

through the small casement, and dropped again, and still went on ; and * 

claiming fellowship with the kindred all this noisy contention amidst a skim- 

eyes of the child, awoke her. At ming to and fro, and lighting on fresh s 

sight of the strange room and its un- branches, and frequent change of place, 

accustomed objects she started up in which satirised the old restlessness «)f 
alarm, wondering how she had been those who lay so still beneath the moss t 

moved from the familiar chamber in and turf below, and the strife in which 
whicli she seemed to have fallen asleep tliey had worn away their lives. i 

last night, and whither she had been Frequently raising her eyes to the c 

conveyed. But, another glance around trees whence these sounds came dowoi, j 

called to her mind all that had lately and feeling as though tliey made the 
passed, and she sprung from her bed, place more quiet than perfect silence 1 

hoping and trustful. would have done, the child loitered « 

It was yet early, and the old man from grave to grave, now stopping to f 

being still asleep, she walked out into replace %vitli careful hands the bramble 
the churchyai’d, brushing the dew from which had started from some green 
the long grass with her feet, and often mound it helped to keep in shape, and 
turiung aside into places where it grew now peeping through one of the low 
longer than in others, that she might latticed windows into the church, with 
not tread upon the graves. She felt a its worm-eaten books upon the desks, 
curious kind of pleasure in lingering and baize of whitened-green moulder- | 

among these houses of the dead, and ing froia the pew sides and leaving the 
read the inscriptions on the tombs of naked wood to view. Thei’e were the 
the good people (a great number of seats where the poor old people sat, 
good people were buried thei'e), passing worn spare, and yellow like them- 
on from one to another with increasing selves ; the rugged font where children 
interest. had their names, the homely altar ^ 

It was a very quiet place, as such a where they knelt in after life, the plain I 

place should be, save for the cawing of black tressels that bore their weight on 
the rooks who had built their nests their last visit to the cool old shady 
among the branches of some tall old church. Everything told of long use 
trees, and were calling to one another, and quiet slow decay ; the very bell- ^ 

high up in air. First, one sleek bird, rope in the porch was frayed into a 
hovering near his ragged house as it fringe, and hoary with old age. 
swungand dangled in the wind, uttered She was looking at a humble stone 

his hoarse cry, quite by chance as it which told of a young man who had 
w'ould seem, and in a sober tone as died at twenty-three years old, fifty- 
though he were but talking to himself, five years ago, when she heai'd a ' 

Another answered, and he called faultering step approaching, and look- 
again, hut louder than before ; then ing round saw a feeble woman bent 

another spoke and then another ; and with the weight of yea’-s, who to'dered 

eaclx time the first, aggravated by to the foot of that same grave and 
contradiction, insisted on his case asked her to read the writing ou tlie 
more strongly. Other voices, silent kone. The old woman thanked her 
till now, struck in from boughs lower when she had done, saying that she 
down and higher up and midway, and had had the words by heai’t for many • 

to the right and left, and from the a long, long year, but could not see * 

tree-tops 1 and others, arriving hastily them now. . I 

from the grey church tuiTets and old Were you his mother I ” said the 1 

belfry window, joined the clamour child. ^ 
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“ T was Ins ife, my dear.” 

She the wife of a young man of 
three-and-twenty ! Ah, true t It was 
fifty-five years ago. 

“ You wonder to hear me say that,” 
remarked the old woman, sljalcing her 
head. “ Y'ou ’re not tlie fir.st. Older 
folk than you liave wondered at tlie 
same thing before now. Yes, I was 
his wife. Death doesn’t change us 
more than life, my dear,” 

« Do you come hei’e often ?” asked 
the child, 

“ 1 sit here very often in the summer 
time,” she answered, « I used to come 
here once to cry and mourn, but th-at 
was a weary wliile ago, bless God ! ” 

“I pluck the daisies as they grow, 
ajid take them home,” said tl>e old 
woman after a short silence. “ I like 
no flowers so well as these, and haven't 
for five-and-fifty yeai’s. It's a long 
time, and I ’m getting very old !” 

Then growing garrulous upon a 
theme which was new to one listener 
though it were but a child, she told 
her how she had wept and moaned 
aind prayed to die herself, when this 
happened ; and how when she first 
came to that place, a young creature 
strong in love and grief, she had hoped 
that her heart was breaking as it 
seemed to be. But that time passed 
by, and although she continued to be 
sad when she came there, still she 
could bear to come, and so went on 
until it was pain no longer, but a 
solemn pleasure, and a duty she had 
learned to like. And now that five- 
and-fifty years were'gone, she spoke of 
the dead man as if he had been her son 
or gi'iindson, with a kind of pity for 
his youth, growing out of her own old 
ago, and, an exalting of his strength 
and manly beauty as compared with 
her own weakness and decay ; and j^et 
she -fipoke about him as her husband 
.too, and thinking of herself in con- 
nexion witli him, as she used to be 
arid not as she was now, talked of their 
meeting in another world as if he were 
dead but yesterday, and she, separated 
from her former self, were thinking of 
the iiappiness of that comely girl who 
seemed to have died with him. 


The child left her gathering the 
flowers that grew upon the grave, and 
thoughtfully retraced her steps. 

The old man was by this time up 
and dressed. ]Mr. Codlin, still doomed 
to contemplate the liarsh realities of 
existence, was packing among his linen 
the crandle-ends which had been saved 
from the previous night’s performance; 
while Ijis companion received the 
conipb’ments of all the loungers in the 
stable-yard, who, unable to separate 
i him from the master-mind of Punch, 
set him down as next in importance to 
that merry outlaw, and loved him 
saarcelyless. When he had sufficiently 
acknowledged his popularity he came 
in to breakfast, at which meal they all 
sat down together. 

“ And where are you going to-daj' 1” 
said the little man, addressing himself 
to Nell. 

“ Indeed I hardly know, — we have 
not determined yet,” I'eplied the 
child. 

“We’re going on to the races,” 
said the little man. “ If that ’s your 
way and you like to have us for com- 
pany, let us travel together. If you 
prefer going alone, only say the word 
and you '11 find that we shan’t tr-ouble 
you.” 

« We ’ll go with you,” said the old 
man. “ Nell, — with them, with them.” 

The child considered for a moment, 
and reflecting that she must shortly 
beg, and could scarcely hope to do so 
at a better place than where crowds of 
rich ladies and gentlemen were assem- 
bled together for purposes of enjoy- 
ment and festivity, determined to 
accompany these men so far. She 
therefore thanked the little man for 
his offer, and said, glancing timidly 
towards his friend, that if there wao 
no objection to their accompanying 
them as far as the race town — 

“ Objection ! ” said the little man. 
“ Now be gracious for once. Tommy, 
and say that you ’d rather tliey went 
with us. I know you would. Be gra- 
cious, Tommy.” 

“ Trotters,” said Mr. Codlin, who 
talked very slowly and eat very- gree- 
dily, as is not uncorninon with philoso- 
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phers and tnisantliropes ; " you’re too 
free,” i 

“ Why, what harm can it doi” 
urEjed the other. i 

“ No harm at all in this particular 
case, perhaps,” replied Mr. Codlin ; 

but the principle ’s a dangerous one, i 
and you ’re too free I tell you.” i 

“Well, are they to go with us on 
not ? ” 

“ Yes, they are,” said Mr. Codliu ; 
“ but you might have made a favour of 
it, mightn’t you!” 

The real name of the little man was 
Ilawis, hut it had gradually merged 
into the less euphonious one of Trot- 
ters, which, with the prefatory adjec- 
tive, Short, had been confeiTed upon 
him by reason of tho small size of his 
iegs. Short Trotters, hosvever, being 
a compound name, inconvenient of use 
in friendly dialogue, the gentleman on 
whom it had been bestowed was known 
among his intimates either as “ Short,” 
or “Trotters,” and was seldom ac- 
costed at full length as Short Trotters, j 
except in formal conversations and on | 
occasions of ceremony. 

Short, then, or Trotters, as the 
reader pleases, retui'ned unto the re- 
monstrance of his friend Mr. Thomas 
Codlin a jocose answer calculated to 
turn aside his discontent ; and apply- 
ing himself with great relish to the 
cold boiled beef, the tea, and bread 
and butter, strongly impressed upon 
his companions that they should do 
the like. Mr. Codlin indeed required 
no such persuasion, as he had already 
eat as much as he could possibly carry 
and was now moistening lus clay with 
strong ale, whereof he took deep 
draughts with a silent relish and 
invited nobody to partake, — thus again 
strongly indicating his misanthropical 
turn of mind. 

Hreakfast being at length over, Mr. 
Codlin called the bill, and charging the 
ale to the company generally (a prac- 
tice also savouring of misanthropy) 
divided the sum-tohil into two fair and 
equal parts, assigning one moiety to 
himself and friend, and the other to 
Nelly and her grandfather. These 
being duly discharged and all things 


re.ady for their departure, tliey took 
farew'ell of the landlord and landlady 
and resumed their journey. 

And here Mr. Cudlin’s false position 
in society and tlie effe(“t it wniught 
upon his wounded spirit, were .strongly 
illustrated ; for where.is he had been 
J.'ist night aceo.sted by Mr. Puncli as 
“master” and liad-hy inference left 
the audience to understand that he 
maintained that individual for his own 
' luxurious entertainment and delight, 
i here he was, now, painfully walking 
beneath the burden of that saTiie 
Punch’s temple, and bearing it bodily 
upon his shoulders on a sultry day and 
along a dusty road. lu place of en- 
livening his pati'on with a constant 
fire of wit or the cheei’ful rattle of his 
quarter-staff on the heads of his rela- 
tions and acquaintance, here was that 
, beaming Punch utterly devoid of spine, 

, all slack and drooping in a dark box, 
I with his legs doubled up round his 
I neck, and not one of his social qualities 
I remaining. 

I Mr, Codlin tnidged heavily on, ex- 
I changing a word or two at intervals 
! with Short, and stopping to rest and 
growl occasionally. Short led the 
way ; with the flat box, the private 
luggage (which was not extensive) tied 
up in a bundle, and a brazen trumpet 
slung from his shoulder-blade. Nell 
and her grandfather walked next him 
on either hand, and Thomas Codlin 
bronglit up the rear. 

When they came to any town or 
village, or even to a detached house of 
good appearance. Short blew a bla.st 
upon the brazen trumpet and carolled 
a fragment of a song in that hilarious 
tone common to Punches and tlicir 
consorts. If people hurried to tho 
window.s, Mr. Codlin pitclied the tem- 
ple, and hastily unfurling the drajicry 
and concealing Short thci'ewith, flou- 
rished hysterically on the Pipes and 
performed an air. Then tlie entertain- 
ment began as soon as might be ; Mr. 
Codlin liaviug the responsibility of 
deciding on its length and of protract-, 
ing or expediting the time for the 
hero’s final triumph over the enemy of 
maukind, according as he judged tliat 
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the after-crop of Iialf-penee would be 
plentiful or scant. When it had been 
gathered in to the last farthing, he re- 
sumed his load and on they went again. 

Sometimes they played out the toll 
acros.s a bridge or ferry, and once 
e.\hibited by particular desire at a 
turnpike, where the collector, being 
di-unk in his solitude, paid down a shil- , 
ling to have it to himself. There was ' 
one small place of rich promise in 
which their hopes wci*e blighted, for a 
favourite character in the play having 
gohi-lace upon his coat and being a 
meddling wooden-headed fellow was 
held to be a libel on the beadle, for 
which reason the authorities enforced 
a quick retreat ; but they were gene- 
rally well received, and seldom left a 
town without a troop of ragged chil- ! 
dren shouting at their heels. 

They made a long day’s journey, 
despite these intermptions, and were 
yet upon the road when the moon was 
shining in the sky. Short beguiled the 
time with songs and jests, and made 
the best of everything that happened. 
Mr. Codlin on the other hand, cursed 
his fate, and all the hollow tilings of 
earth (but Punch especially), and 
limped along with the theatre on his 
back, a prey to the bitterest chagrin. 

They had stopped to rest beneath a 
finger-post where four roads met, and 
Mr. Codlin in his deep .misauthi'opy 
had let down the drapery and seated 
himself in the bottom of the show, in- 
visible to mortal eyes and disdainful 
of the company of his fellow-creatures, 
when two monstrous shadows were 
seen stalking towards them from a 
turning in the road by which they had 
come. The child was at first quite 
terrified by the sight of these gaunt 
giants— for such they looked as they 
advanced with lofty strides beneath 
the shadow of the trees — hut Short, 
telling her there was nothing to fear, 
blew a blast upon the trumpet, which 
was answered by a cheerful shout. 

“ It 's Grinder’s lot, an’t it I ” cried , 
Mr. Short in a loud key. i 

“ Yes,” replied a couple of slu'ill 
voices." .. ... I 

« Come on then,” said Short. “Let’s ! 


have a loot at you, I thought it was 
you," 

Thus invited, “ Grinder’s lot ” ap- 
proached with redoubled speed and 
soon came up with the little party, 

Mr. Grinder’s company, familiarly 
termed a lot, consisted of a young 
gentleman and a young lady on stilts, 
and Mr. Grinder himself, who used 
his natural legs for pedestrian pur- 
poses and carried at his back a 
drum. The public costume of the 
young people was of the Highland 
kind, but the night being damp and 
cold, the young gentleman Avorc over 
his kilt a man’s pea jacket reach- 
ing to his ancles, and a glazed hat ; 
the young lady too was muffled in an 
old cloth pelisse and had a Imudkcr- 
ehief tied about her head. Their 
Scotch bonnets, ornamented with 
plumes of jet black feathers, Mr. 
Grinder can-ied on his instrument. 

“ Bound for the races, I see,” said 
Mr. Grinder coming up out of breath. 
“ So are we. How are you. Short 1” 
With that they shook hands in a very 
friendly manner. The young people 
being too high up for the ordinary 
salutations, saluted Short after their 
own fashion. The young gentleman 
twisted up his right stilt and patted 
him on the shoulder, and the young 
lady rattled her tambourine. 

“ Practice 1 ” said Short, pointing 
to the stilts. 

“ No,” returned Grinder. “ It pomes 
either to walkin’ in ’em or carryin’ 
of ’em, and they like walkin’ in ’em 
best. It ’s wery pleasant for the pro- 
spects. Which road are you takiu’l 
We go the nighest.” 

“Why, tlie fact is,” said Short, 
“ that Ave are going the longest way, 
because then we could stop for the 
night, a mile and a half on. But three 
or four mile gained to-night is so 
many saved to-morrow, and if you 
keep on, I th i nk our best Avay is to do 
the same.” 

“ Whei’e ’s your partner 1 ” in- 
quired Ginnder. 

“ Here he is,” cried Mi*. Thomas 
Codlin, pi'esenting his head and face 
in the proscenium of the stage, and 
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exhibiting an expression of connte- 
hanco not often seen there ; “ and 
ne’U see /m partner boiled alive be- 
fore he ’ll go on to-night. That ’s what 
7ie says.” 

“ Well, don’t say such things as 
them, in a spear which is dewoted to 
something pleasanter,” urged Short. 

Respect associations Tommy, even 
if you do cut up rough.” 

“ Rough or smooth,” said Mr. God- 
lin, heating his hand on the little foot- 
board, wliei’e Punch, when suddenly 
struck with tlio symmetry of his legs 
and their capacity for silk stockings, 
is accustomed to exhibit them to popu- 
lar admiration, “rough or smooth, I 
won’t go further than the mile and a 
half to-night. I put up at the Jolly 
Sandboys and nowhere else. If you 
like to come there, come thei-e. If 
you like to go on by youraelf, go on 
by yourself, and do without me if you 
can.” 

So saying, Mr. Codlin disappeared 


from the scene and immediately pre- 
senting himself outside the theatre, 
took it on his shoulders at a jerk, and 
made off with most rcinarliable agility. 

Any further controversy being now 
out of the question, Short was fain to 
part with Mr. Grinder and his pupils 
and to follow his morose com]«unon. 
After lingering at the finger-post for 
a few minutes to see the stilts frisking 
away in the inoonlight and the betirer 
of the drum toiling slowly after them, 
he blew a few notes upon the trumpet 
as a parting salute, artd liastened with 
all speed to follow Mr. Codlin. With 
this view he. gave his unoccupied luiud 
to Nell, and bidding her be of good 
cheer as they would soon be at the end 
of their journey for that night, and 
stimulating the old man with a sitnilar 
assurance, led them at a pretty swift 
pace towards their destination, which 
[ he was the less unwilling to make for, 
• as the moon was now overcast and the 


! clouds were threatening rain. 


CHAPTER xvnr. 


Thr Jolly Sandboys was a small 
road-side inn of pretty ancient date, 
with a sign, representing three Sand- 
bi>Ys increasing their jollity with as 
many jugs of ale and bags of gold, 
creaking and swinging on its post on 
the opposite side of tlie road. As the 
travellers had observed that day many 
indications of their drawing nearer 
and nearer to the race town, such as 
gipsy camps, carts laden with gambling 
booths and their appmvtenauces, itine- 
rant showmen of various kiflds, and 
beggars and trampers of every degree, 
all Avending their way in the same 
direction, Mi*. Codlin was feai'ful of find- 
ing the accommodations forestalled ; 
this fear inci*easing as he diminished 
the distance between himself and the 
ho.stolry, he quickened bis pace, and 
notwithstanding the burden he had to 
'•\rry, maintained a round topot until 


I he readied the threshold. Here ho 
had the gi'atification of finding that his 
1 fears were without foundation, for tho 
landlord was leaning against the door- 
' post looking lazily at the rain, which 
had by this time begun to de.seend 
heavily, and no tinkling of cracked 
bell, nor boisterous .shout, nor noisy 
chorus, gave note of cotiqiany within. 

“All alone?” said Mr. Cotliin, 
putting down his burden and wipiing 


“All alone as yet,” rejoined the 
landlord, glancing at the sky, “ but we 
shall have more company to-night I 
expect. Here one of you boy.s, csiiTy 
that show into the bairn. Jilako hasla 
in out of the wet, Tom j when it came 
on to rain I told ’em to make the fire 
up, and there ’s a glorious blaze in the 
kitchen I can tell you,” 

Ml*. Codlin followed with a willing 
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mind, and soon fnnnd that the landlord 
had not coniniended lus preparations 
withoutgooil reason. A mighty fire was 
blazing on the hearth and roaring up 
the wide ehiinney with a cheerful 
sound, which a large iron cauldron, 
bubbling and simmering in the heat, 
lent its pleasant aid to swell. There 
was a deep red ruddy blush upon the 
room, and when the landlord stirred 
the fire, senditJg the flames skipping 
and leaping up — when he took off the 
lid of the iron pot and there rushed 
out a savoury smell, %vhile the bubbling 
sound grew deeper and more rich, and 
an unctnons steam came floating out, 
hanging in a delicious mist above their 
hea(l.s — when he did this, Mr. Codlin’s 
heart was touched. He sat down in 
the ehimney-corner and smiled. 

Mr. Codiin sat smiling in the chim- 
ney-corner, eyeing tlie landlord as 
with a roguish look he held the cover 
in his hand, and, feigning that his 
doing so was needful to the welfare of 
the cookery, suffered the delightful 
steam to tickle the nostrils of his 
guest. The glow of the fire %vas upon 
the ]andloi‘d’s bald head, and upon his 
twinkling eye, and upon his watering 
mouth, and upon his pimpled face, and 
upon his round fat figure. Mr. Codlin 
drew his sleeve across his lips, and said 
in a murmuring voice,” What is it 1 ” 

” It ’s a stew of tripe,” said the 
landlord smacking his lips, “ and cow- 
heel,” smacking them again, "and 
bacon,” smacking them once mox’e, 
"and steak,” smacking them for the 
fourth time, "and peas, cauliflowers, 
new potatoes, and sparrow-gra.ss, all 
w’orking up together in one delicious 
gravy.” Having conic to the climax, 
he smacked his lips a great many 
times, and taking a long hearty sniff 
of the fragrance that was hovering 
about, put on the cover again with the 
air of one whose toils on earth were 
over, 

"At what time will it be ready!” 
asked Mr, Codlin faintly. 

“ It’ll be done to a turn,” said the 
landhn-d looking up at the clock— and 
the very clock had a colour in its fat 
white face, and looked a clock for Jolly 


Sandboy’s to consult—" it 'll be done to 
a turn at tw'enty-two minutes before 
eleven.” 

"Then,” said Mr, Codlin, "fetch 
me a pint of warm ale, and .ion’t let 
nobody bring into the room even so 
much as a biscuit till the time arinves.” 

Nodding his approval of this deci- 
sive and manly course of procedure, 
the landlord retired to draw the beer, 
and presently returning with it, .applied 
himself to warm the same in a small 
tin vessel shaped funnel-wise, for the 
convenience of sticking it far down in 
the fire and getting at the bright places. 
This was .soon done, and he handed it 
over to Mr. Codlin with that creamy 
fi'otli upon the surface which is one of 
the happy circumstances attendant 
on mulled malt. 

Greatly softened by this soothing 
beverage, Mr. Codlin now bethought 
him of liis companions, and acquainted 
mine host of the Sandboys that their 
aiTival might be shortly looked for. 
The rain was ‘rattling against the 
windows and pouring do\vn in torrents, 
and such was Mr. Codlin's e.xtreme 
amiability of mind, that he more than 
once expressed his earnest hope that 
they would not be so foolish as to get 
wet. 

At length they arrived, drenched 
with the rain and presenting a most 
miserable appearance, notwithstanding 
that Short had .sheltered the child as 
well as he could under the skirts of 
his own coat, and they were nearly 
brsathles-s from the ha.ste they had 
made. But their steps were no sooner 
heard upon the road than the landlord, 
who had been at the outer door 
anxiously watching for their coming, 
rushed into the kitchen and took the 
cover off. The effect was electrical. 
They all came in with smiling faces 
though the wet was dripping from fhoir 
clothes upon the floor, and Short’s 
first remark was, " What a delicious 
smell I ” 

It is not very difficult to forget rain 
and mud by the side of a cheerful fire, 
and m a bright room. They were 
furnished with slippers and such dry 
garments as the house or their own 
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hundlcs aifovded, a,nd ensconcing thein« 
selves, as JIi’. Codlin l»ad already done, 
in the wainn chimney-corner, sotm 
forgot their late troubles or only 
remembered them as euliancing the 
delights of the present time. Over- 
powered by the warmth and comfort 
and the fatigue they Imd undergone, 
Kelly and the old man had not long 
fcilten their seats here, when they fell 
asleep. 

“ Who are they 1 ” whispered the 
landlord. 

Slmi't shook his head, and wished he 
knew himself, 

“ Don’t you know ? ” asked the liost, 
lurning to Mr. Codlin, 

Not I,” he replied. “ They ’re no 
good, I suppose.” 

“TItey’re no harm,” .said Short. 

“ Depend upon that. I tell you what. 
— -ifs plain that the old man an’t in 
his I'ight mind — ” 

“ If you haven’t get anything newer 
than that to say,” growled Mr. Codlin, 
glancing at the clock, *“ you ’d better 
let xis lix. onr minds upon the supper, 
and not disturb us.” 

‘‘ Hear me out, wont you ? ” retorted 
his friend. “It’s vei-y plain to me, 
besides, that they 're not used to this 
way of life. Don't tell me that that 
liandsonie child has been in the habit 
of provv'Uiig about as she’s done these 
last two or three days. 1 know better.” 

“ Well, who dues tell you she has? ” 
growled Mr. Codlin, again glancing at 
the clock and from it to the cauldron, i 
“ can’t you think of anything more i 
suitable to present circumstances than 
saying things and then contradicting 

“1 wish somebody would give you 
your supper,’’ returned Short, “ for 
there’ll be no peace till you’ve got it. 
Have you scon how anxious the old 
man is to get on — alwaj’s wanting to 
he furdcr away — fm'der away, llave 
you seen that \ ” 

“ Ah ! whattlieu 1” muttered Thomas 
Codlin. 

“ This, then, ” said Short. “ He has 
given his friends the slip. Mind what 
I say, — he has given his friends the 
slip, and persuaded tliis delicate young 


creetur all along of her fondness for 
him to be bis guide and tivivelliiig com- 
panion — where to, he knows no more 
than the man in the moon. Now I ’iri 
not a going to stand that.” 

“ JW ’re not.a going to stand that ! ” 
cried Mr. Codlin, glancing at the clock 
again and pulling his hair with both 
hands in a kind of frenzy, but whether 
occasioned by his companion’s obser- 
vation or the tiii'dy pace of Time, it 
was difficult to determine. “Here’s a 
world to live in ! ” 

“I,” repeated Short emphatically 
and .slowly, “ .am not a-going to stand 
it. I am not a-going to see this fair 
young child a falling into bad hands, 
and getting among people that she’s 
no more fit for, than they are to get 
•among angels as their ordinary clmms. 
Therefore when they dewelope an in- 
tention of parting company from us, I 
shall take measures for detaining of 
’em, and restorijig ’em to their friends, 
who I dare say have had their discoii- 
solation pasted up on every wall in. 
London by this time.” 

“Short,” said Mr, Codlin, who with 
his head upon Iiis hands and his elbows 
on his knees had been shaking himself 
Impatiently from side to side up to this 
point and occasionally stainping on the 
ground, but who now looked up with 
eager eyes ; “ it ’s possible tliut there 
may be uncommon good sense in what 
you’ve said. If there i.s, .and there 
should be a reward, Short, remember 
tl’.at we ’re partners in everything ! ” 

His companion hail only time to nod 
a brief assent to this position, for the 
child awoke at the instant. They had 
drawn close together during the pre- 
vious whispering, and now hastily 
separated and were I'alher awkwardly 
endeavouring to exchange some casual 
remarks in their usual tone, wlien 
stivaiige footstejis wei'e heard without, 
and fresh company entered. 

These were no other than four very 
dismal dogs, who came pattei-ing iii one 
after the other, headed by an old bandy 
dog of particularly rnouriiful aspect, 
who, stopping when the last of his fol- 
lowers had got as far a.s the door, 
erected himself up>n his Ldnd legs .and 
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Jocttcd round at liis companions, who 
finvnediately stood upon tJieir hind legs, 
in !i grave and melancholy row. Nor 
was this the only remarkable circnm- 
stanee about tliese dogs, for each of 
them wore a kind of little coat of some 
gamly colour trimmed with tarnished 
spangles, and one of them had a cap 
upon his head, tied very carefully 
under his chin, which had fallen down 
upon his nose and completely obscured 
one eye ; add to this, that the gaudy 
coats were all wet tlirough and dis- 
coloured with rain, and that the 
wearers were splashed and dirty, and 
some idea may be formed of the un- 
usual appearance of these new visitors 
to the Jolly Sandboys. 

Neither Short nor the landlord nor 
Thomas Codlin, however, were the 
least surprised, merely remarking that 
these were Jew-y’s dogs and that Jerry 
could not be i'ai' behind. So there the 
dogs stood, patiently winking and 
gaping and looking extremely hard at 
the boiling pot, until Jerry himself 
appeared, when they all dropped down 
at once and walked about the room in 
their natural manner. This posture 
it must be confessed did not much 
improve their appeai-anee, as their 
own personal tails and their coat tails 
— both capital things in their way — 
did not agree together. 

Jerry, the manager of these dancing 
dogs, was a tall black-whiskered man 
ill a velveteen coat, who seemed 
well known to the landlord and his 
guests and accosted them with great 
cordiality. Disencumbering himself 
of a bai’rel organ which he placed 
njKnia chair, and retaining in his hand 
a small whip wherewith to awe liis 
company of comedians, he came up to 
ilic tire to dry himself, and entered 
uto conversation. 

“ Your people don’t usually travel 
in cliaraeter, do they!” said Short, 
pointing to the dresses of the dogs. 
“ It must come expensive if they do ? ” 

“No,” replied Jerry, “no, it’sj 
not the custom with us. But we ’ve 
been playing a little on the I'oad to- 
day, and we come out with a new 
wardrobe at the races, so 1 didn’t 


think it worth while to stop to undress, 
Down, Pedro!” 

This was addressed to the dog with 
the cap on, who being a new member 
of the company and not quite certain 
of his duty, kept his unobseured eye 
anxiously on his master, and was per- 
petually starting upon his hind legs 
when there was no occasion, and falling 
down again. 

“ I ’ve got a animal here," said 
Jerry, putting his hand into the capa- 
cious pocket of his coat, and <living 
into one comer as if he ivci’e feeling 
for a small orange or an apple or some 
such article, “a aiiinml here, wot [ 
think you know something of. Short 

“ Ah ! ” cried Short, “ let ’s have a 
look at him.” 

“Here he is” said Jerry, prodneing 
a little terrier from his pocket, “ He 
was once a Toby of yours, warn’t he \ " 

In some versions of the great drama 
of Punch there is a small dog — a 
modern innovation — supposed to be 
the private propei’tyof that gentleman, 
whose name is always Toby. This 
Toby has been stolen in youth from 
another gentleman, and fi-audulently 
sold to the confiding hero, who having 
no guile himself has no suspicion that 
it lurks in others ; but Toby, entertain- 
ing a grateful recollection of his old 
master, and scorning to attach himself 
to any new patrons, not only refuses 
to OTioke a pij)e at the biddijig of 
Punch, but to mark his old fidelity 
more strongly, seizes him by tlio nose 
and wrings the same with violence, at 
which instance of canine attachrncnit 
the spectators are deeply affected. This 
was the character which the little 
terrier in que.stion had once su.stained; 
if thei'e had been any doubt upon the 
subject he would speedily have re, solved 
it by his conduct ; for not only did he, 
on seeing Short, give the strongest 
tokens of recognition, but catching 
sight of the flat-box he barked so 
furiously at the pasteboard nose which 
he knew w'as inside, that his master 
was obliged to gather him up and put 
him into his pocket again, to the great 
relief of the whole company. 

The landlord now busied iiimself iD 
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layiniT the cloth, in which process j 
Mr. Cndliii oblisinf^ly assi.sted by set- 1 
ting lorti) his own linile and fork in the 
most convenient place and establishing 
liiiuscU' .‘•chiml them. Wheri every- 
thing was ready, the landlord; faiok off 
the cover fer tile last time, and then 
indeed there burst forth such a goodly 
promise of supper, that if he had 
offered to put it on again or had hinted 
at j'ostponement, he would certainly 
have been sacrificed on his own 
hearth. 

However, he did nothing' of the 
kind, but instead thereof assisted a 
stout servant girl in turning the con- 
tents of the cauldron into a large 
tureen ; a proceeding which the dogs, 
proof against various hot splashes 
which fell upon their noses, watched 
with terrible eagerness. At length the 
dish was lifted on the Jahle, and mugs 
of ale having been previously setround, 
little Nell ventured to say grace, and 
sujiper began. 

At this juncture the poor dogs were 
standing on their hind legs quite 
surprisingly, the child, having pity on 
them, was about to cast some morsels 
of food to them before she tasted it 
herself, hungry though she was, when 
their mtister interposed. 

“No my dear, no, not an atom from 
anybody’s hand but mine if yon please. 
That dog,” said Jerry, pointing out the 
old leader of the troop, and speaking 
in a terrible voice, “ lost a halfpenny 
to-day. He, goes witliout his supper.” 

The unfortunate creature dropped 


upon his fore-legs directly, wf jfged his 
tail, anJ looked imploringly' at his 
master, 

“You must be more careful Sir” 
said Jerry, walking coolly to the chair 
where he had placed the organ, and 
setting the stop. “ Come here. Now 
Sir, you play away at that, while wa 
have supper, and leave off if you 
dare.” 

The dog immediately began to grind 
most mournful music. His master 
having shown him the whip resumed 
his seat and called up the others, who, 
at his directions, formed in a I'ow, 
standing upright as a file of soldiers. 

“ Now gentlemen ” said Jerry, look- 
ing at them attentively. “ The dog 
whose name ’s called, eats. The dogs 
whose names an't called, keep quiet. 
Carlo!” 

1 The lucky individual whose name 
was called, snapped up the morsel 
thrown towards him, but none of the 
others moved a muscle. In this 
manner they were fed at the discretion 
of tlieir master. Meanwhile tlie dog 
in disgrace ground hard at the organ, 
sometimes in quick time, sometimes in 
slow, but never leaving off for an 
instant. When the knives and forlts 
rattled very much, or any of his fellows 
got an untisually lai’ge piece of fat, lie 
accompanied the music with a short 
howl, but he immediately checked it 
on his master looldng round, and 
applied himself with increased diligenoa 
to the Old liuudi'edth, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


SurpsR was not yet over, when 
there arrived at the Jolly Suiulboys 
two more travellers bound for the 
same haven as the rest, who had Vjeen 
walking in the rain for some hours, 
and eame in shiiung and heavy with 
water. One of these was the pro- 
Iirietor of a giant, and a little lady 
without legs or arm’s, who had jogged 
forward in a van ; the other, a .silent 
gentleman who earned his living by 
sliGwhig tricks upon tlie cards, and 
who had rather deranged the natural 
e.xpivssion of his countenance by 
putting smtill leaden lozenges into his 
eyes and bringing them out at his 
mouth, which was one of his profes- 
sional accomplishments. The name of 
the iir.st of these new-comers was 
Vuffih ; the other, probably as a plea- 
sant satire U[>on his ugliness, was 
called Sweet William. To render 
them a.s eomforttiljle as he could, the 
landlord bestirred himself nimbly, and 
in a very short time both genttemen 
were perfectly at their ea.se. 

“ How ’s the Gi.ant I ” said Short, 
when they all sat smoking round the 
fire. 

“ Rather weak upon his legs,” re- 
turned Mr. Vuffin. “I begin to be 
afraid he ’s going at the knees,” 

“ That ’s a bad look-out,” said Short. 
" Aye I Bad indeed,” replied Mr. 
Vuffin, contemplating the fire with a 
sigh. “ Once get a giant shaky on his 
legs, and the public care no more 
about him . than they do for a dead 
cabbage stalk.” 

“ What becomes of the old giants 
said Sliort, turning to him again after 
a little reflection. i 

“ They ’re asually kept in carawans 
to wait upon the dwarfs,” said Mr. 
Vuffin. I 

“ The maintaining of ’em must come 
expensive, when they can’t be shown, 
eh i ” remarked Short, eyeing him 
doubtfully. i 

“It’s better that, than letting ’em 
go unon the parish or about tlie 


I streets,” said Mr. Vuffin. Once 
I make a giant common and giants will 
I never dmv again. Look at wooden 
legs. If there was only one man with 
a wooden leg what a property /ie’d 
I be I” 

he would ! ” observed tlie land- 
' lord and Short both together. ‘*That ’s 
very true.” 

“Instead of which,” pursued Mr. 
Vuffin, “ if you was to advertise Sliak- 
apeare played entirely by wooden legs, 
it’s my belief you wouldn’t draw a 
sixpence.” 

“ I don’t suppose you would,” said 
Short. And the landlord said so too. 

“This shows you see,” said Mr, 
Vuffin, waving his pipe with an argu- 
mentative air, “ this shows the policy 
of keeping the used-up giants still in 
the carawans, where tiiey get food and 
lodging for nothing, all their lives, and 
in general very glad they are to stop 
there„ There was one giant — a black 
’un — as left his carawan some yeai* 
-ago and took to carrying coach-bills 
about London, making him.self aa 
cheap as crossing-sweepers. He died. 
I make no insinuation against anybody 
in particuku’,” said Mr. Vuflin looking 
solemnly round, “ but he was ruining 
the trade ; — and he died.” 

The landlord drew his bre.ath hard, 
and looked at the owner of the dogs, 
who nodded and said gruffly that h& 
remembered. 

“ I know you do, Jerry," said Mr. 
Vuffin witli profound meaning. “ I 
know you remember it Jerry, and tho 
universal opinion was, that it served 
him right. Why, I remember tho 
time when old Maundei's as had three- 
and-tw'enty wans — I remember the 
time when old Maunilcrs had in his 
cottage in Spa Fields in the winter 
time when the season was over, eight 
male and female dwarfs setting down 
to dinner every day, who was waited 
on hy eight old giants in green coats, 
red smalls, blue cotton stockings, and 
high-lows : and tiiei’c was one dwarf 
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as had grown elderly and wicJous who 
whenever his giant wasn’t quick 
enough to please him, used to stick 
pins in his legs, not being able to reach 
up any higher. I know that ’s a fact, 
for Maunders told it me himself.” 

“ What about the dwarfs, when they 
get old \ ” itiquired the landlord. 

‘‘ The older a dwarf is, the better 
worth he is,” returned Mr. VufBn ; 
« a grey-headed dwarf, ivell wrinkled, 
is beyond all suspicion. But a giaiit 
weak in the legs and not standing 
upright ! — keep him in the earawan, 
but never show him, never show 
hitn, for any persuasion that can be 
offered,” 

While Mr. Vuffiu and his two friends 
smoked their pipes and beguiled the 
time with such conversation as this, 
the silent gentleman sat in a wai-m 
corner, swallowing, or seeming to 
swallow, sixpennyvvorth of halfpence 
for practice, balancing a feather upon 
his nose, and rehearsing other feats of 
dexterity of that kind, without paying 
any regard whatever to the company, 
who in their turn left him utterly un- 
noticed. At length the weary child 
prevailed upon her gi-andfather to re- 
tire, and they withdrew, leaving the 
company yet seated round the fire, 
and the dogs fast asleep at a lauuble 
distance. 

After bidding the old man good 
night, Nell retired to her poor garret, 
but had scarcely closed the door, when 
it was gently tapped at. She opened 
it directly, and was a little startled by 
the sight of Mr. Thomas Codlin, whom 
she had left, to all appearance, fiist 
asleep dowti stairs. 

“ What is tlie matter 1” said the 
child. 

“ Nothing ’s the matter, my dear,” 
returned her visitor. “ I ’in your friend. 
Perhaps yon haven’t thought so, but 
it’s me that's your friend— not him.” 

“ Not who ?” the child inquired. j 

“Short, my dear. I tell you what” 
said Codlin, “ for all his having a kind 
of way with him tliat you’d be very 
apt to like, I ’m the real, open-hearted 
man. I mayn’t look it but I am 
indeed,” 


The child began to be alarmed, con- 
sidering that the ale had taken eflect 
upon Mr. Codlin, and that this com- 
mendation of himself was the conse- 
quence. 

“ Short ’s very well and seems kind ” 
resumed the misanthrope, “ but he 
overdoes it. Now 1 don’t.” 

Certainly if there were any fault in 
Mr. Codlin’s usual deportment, it was 
that he rather underdid bis kindness 
to those about him, than overdid it. 
But the child was puz 2 sled and could 
I not tell what to say. 

“ Take my advice,” said Codlin ; 
“ don’t ask me why, but take it. As 
long as you travel with us, keep as 
near me as you can. Don’t ofi’er to 
I leave us— -not on any account — but 
I always stick to me and say that I ’m 
!your friend. Will you bear that in 
mind my dear, and always say that it 
was me that was your friend 1 ” 

I “ Say so where, — and when ! ” in- 
quired the child innocently. 

I “0, nowhere in particular” replied 
Codlin, a little put out as it seemed by 
I the question ; “I’m only anxious that 
you should think me so, and do mo 
justice. You can’t think what an in- 
terest I have in you. Why didn’t you 
tell me your little history — that about 
you and the poor <dd gentleman 1 I ’ra 
the best adviser that ever was, and so 
interested in you — so much more in- 
terested than Short. I think they ’re 
breaking up down stairs ; you needn’t 
I toll Short, you know, that we’ve had 
this little talk togetlior. God ble.s3 
you. Becollect the friend, Codlin’s 
the friend, not Short. Short ’s very 
well as far as he goes, but the x’eai 
friend is Codlin — not Short.” 

Eking out these professions with a 
number of benevolent and protecting 
looks and great fervour of manner, 
Thomas Codlin stole away on tiptoe, 
leaving the child in a state of extreme 
surprise. She was still ruminating 
upon his ciii’ious beh.aviour, when the 
floor of the crazy stairs and landing 
cracked beneath the tread of the other 
travellers who were passing to their 
beds. When tliey had all passed, and 
the sound of tlieii’ footsteps had died 
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away, one of them returned, and after 
a iittte hesitation aiui rustling in the 
passage, as if he were doubtful what 
door to knock at, knocked at liers. 

“ Yes I ” said the child from within. 

“It’s me— Short" — a voice called 
through the keyhole. “ I only wanted 
to say that we must be off early to- 
morrow morning my dear, because 
unless we get the start of the dogs and ; 
the conjuror, the villages won’t be 
worth a penny. You’ll be sure to be 
stirring early and go with us 1 I’ll call 
you." 

The child answered in the affirma- 
tive, juid retui-ning his “ good night ” 
heard him creep away. Slie felt some 
uneasiness at the anxiety of these nion, ' 
increased by the recollection of their I 
whispering together down stairs and 
their slight confusion when she awoke, 
nor was she quite free from a misgiving 
that they were not the fittest companions 
she could have stumbled on. Her un- 
easiness, however, was nothing, weighed 
against her fatigue ; and she soonTbrgot 
it in sleep. 

Very early next morning, Short ful- 
filled his promise, and knocking softly 
at her door entreated that she would 
get up directly, as the proprietor of 
the dogs was still snoring, and if they 
lost no time they might get a good deal 
in advance both of him and the con- 
juror, who was talking in his sleep, and 
from what he could be heard to say, 
appeai'ed to be balancing a donkey in 
his dreams. She started from her bed 
without delay, and roused the old man 
with so much expedition that they 
were both ready as soon as Short him- 
self, to that gentleman’s nuspeakable 
gratification and relief. 

After a very unceremonious and 
scrambling breakfast of which tlie 
staj)le commodities were bacon and 
bread, atid beer, they took leave of the 
landlord iiiui issued from the door of 
the Jolly Sandboys. The morning ■was 
fine and warm, the ground cool to tlie 
feet after the late rain, flie hedges 
gayer and more green, the air clear, 
and ever'vtliing fresh and healthful. 
Sui’rounded by thfsse influences, they 
walked on pleasantly enough. 


They had not gone very far, when 
the child was again struck l>y tlia 
altered behaviour of Mr. Thomas Cod- 
lin, who instead of plodding on sulkily 
by himself as he had theretofore clone, 
kept close to her, and when he liad an 
opportunity of looking at her unseen 
by his companion, warned her by cer- 
tain wry faces and jerks of the head 
not to put any tru.st in Short, hut to 
' reserve all confidences for Codliu. 
Neither did lie confine himself to looks 
and gestures, for when she and her 
gmndfather were W'alking on bcsiile 
the aforesaid Short, and that little 
man was talking with his accustomed 
cheei-fulrie.ss on a variety of indifferent 
•subjects, Tliomas Codlin testified his 
jealousy and distrust by following 
close at her heels, and occasionally ad- 
monishing her ancles with the legs of 
the theatre in a very abrupt and pain- 
ful manner. 

All these proceedings naturally made 
the child more watchful and suspicious, 
and she soon observed that whenever 
they halted to perform outside a vil- 
lage alehouse or other place, Mr. 
Codlin while he went through hia 
share of the entertainments kept his 
eye steadily upon her and the old 
man, or with a show of great friend- 
ship and consideration invited the lat- 
ter to lean upon his arm, and so held 
him tight until the representation nas 
I over and they again went i'orwjirti. 
Even Short seemed to change in this 
respect, and to mingle with his good- 
nature something of a desire to keep 
them in safe custody. This increased 
the child’s misgivings, and made her 
yet more anxious and uneasy. 

Meanwhile, they were drawing near 
the town where the races were to be- 
gin next day ; for, from passing nume- 
rous groups of gipsies and tran)}>ci-s 
I on the road, w'cnding their way to- 
w'ards it, and straggling out from 
every by-way anti cross-country lane, 
tijey gradually fell into a stream of 
'people, some walking by the side of 
covered carts, others with horses, 
others with donkeys, others toiling on 
with heavy loads upon their backs, 

I but all teuduig to tlje same point. 
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The public-houses by the way-side, 
froiu being empty and noiseless as 
tlvose in the remoter parts had been, 
now sent out boisterous shouts and 
clouds of smoke ; and, from the misty 
windows, cdusters of broad red faces 
looked down upon Hie road On every 
l>icce of waste or common ground, 
some small gambler drove his noisy 
trade, and bellowed to the idle passers- 
by to stop and try their chance ; the 
crowd grew thicker and more noisy ; 
gilt gingerbread in blanket-stalls ex- 
posed its glories to the dust ; and 
often a four-horse carriage, dashing 
by, obscured all objects in the gritty 
cloud it raised, and left them, stuimed 
and blinded, far behind. 

It was dark before they reached 
the town itself, and long indeed the i 
few last miles had been. Here all was 
tumult and confusion ; the streets were 
•filled with throngs of people — ^many 
strangers were there, it seemed, by 
the looks they cast about — the church- 
bells rang out their noisy peals, and 
flags streamed from windows and 
house-tops. In the large inn-yards 
waiters flitted to and fro and ran 
against each other, horses clattered 
on the uneven stones, carriage steps 
fell rattling down^ and sickening smells 
from many dinners came in a heavy 
lukeivarm breath upon the sense. In i 
the smaller public-houses, fiddles with 
all their might and main were squeak- 
ing out the tune to staggering feet ; 
drunken men, oblivious of the bimden 
of their song, joined in a senseless 
howl, wliich drowned the tinkling of 
the feeble bell and made them savage , 
for their drink ; vagabond groups as- j 
sembled round the doors to see the j 
stroller woman dance, and add their j 
uproar to the sludll flageolet and I 
deafening drum. 

Through this delirious scone, the 
child, frightened and repelled by all 
she saw, led on her bewildered charge, 
clinging close to her conductor, and 
trenibling lest iu the press she sliould 
be separated from him and left to find , 
her way alone. Q,uickening their steps j 
to get clear of all the roar and riot, | 
they at length passed tlu-ough the 


town and made for the raee-couree. 
which was niton an open heath, situ- 
ated on an eminence, a full mile dis- 
tant from its furthest Itounds. 

Although there ivere many people 
here, none of the best favoiireil or be.st 
clad, busily erecting tents and driving 
stakes into the ground, and IiiuTying 
to and fro ivith dusty feet and many a 
grumbled oath — although there were 
tired childi'eu cradled on heaps of 
straw between the wheels of carts, 
crying themselves to sleep— and poor 
lean horses and donkeys just turned 
loose, grazing among the men and 
women, and pots and kettles, and half- 
lighted fires, and ends of candles flar- 
ing and wasting in the air — for all 
this, the child felt it an escape from 
I the town and di’ow her breath more 
freely. After a scanty supper, the 
purchase of which reduced her little 
stock so low, that she had only a few 
halfpence with which to buy a break- 
fast on the morrow, she and the old 
man lay down to i-est in a corner of a 
tent, and slept, despite the busy pre- 
parations that were going on ai’ound 
them all night long. 

And now they had come to the 
time when they must beg their bi’ead. 
Soon after sunx’ise in the morning she 
stole out from the tent, and I’ainbling 
into some fields at a short dintauce, 
plucked a few wild roses and such 
humble flowers, purposing to make 
them into little nosegays and offer 
tliom to the ladies in the cai'riages 
vtdien the company annved. Her 
thoughts were not idle while she was 
thus employed ; when she returned 
and was seated beside the old man in 
one corner of the tent, tying her 
flowers togethei*, while the two men 
lay dozing in anollier corner, she 
' plucked him by the sleeve, and 
I slightly glancing towards them, said 
I in a low voice — 

“ Grandfather, don’t lool: at those I 
talk of, and don’t seem as if I spijlce of 
anything but what I am about. What 
was that, you told me before we left 
the old house ? That if they knew 
what we wex’e going to do, they would 
say that you iVcre mad, and part us 1” 
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The old man turned to her with an 
aspect of wild terror ; but she checked 
him by a look, and bidding him hold 
Some flowers while she tied them up, 
and so bringing her lips closer to his 
ear, said^— 

« I know that was what yon told 
me. You needn’t speak, dear. I 
recollect it very well. It was not 
likely that I should forget it. Grand- 
father, these men suspect that we 
have secretly left our friends, and 
mean to cai-ry us before some gentle- 
man and have us taken car’e of and 
sent back. If you let your hand trem- 
ble 80 , we can never get away from 
them, but if you ’re only quiet now, 
\ve shall do so, easily.” 

“ How ! ” muttered the old man. 
« Dear Nelly, how ? They will shut 
me up in a stone room, dark and cold, 
and chain me up to the wall, Nell — 
flog me with whips, and never let me 
see thee more ! ” 

“ You ’re trembling again,” said the 
child. “ Keep close to me all day. 
Never mind them, don’t look at them, 
but me. I shall find a time when we 
can steal away. When I do, mind 
you come witli me, and do not stop 6r 
speak a word. Hush ! That ’s ail.” 

“ Halloa ! what are you up to, my 
dear 1 ” said Mr. Codlin, raising his 
head, and yawning. Then observing 
that his companion was fast asleep, he 
added in an earnest whisper, “ Codlin ’s 
tlie friend, remember — not Shoi-t” 

“ Making some nosegays,” the child 
replied ; “ I am going to tiy and sell 
some, these three d.ays of the races. 
Will you have one — as a present I 
mean i ” 

Mr. Codlin would have risen to 
receive it, but the child hurried towards 
him and placed it in his hand. He 
stuck it ill his button-hole with an air 
of ineffable complacency for a misan- 
thrope, and leering exultiiigly at the 
unconscious Short, muttered, as he laid 
iiiiiisel*' down again, “ Tom Codlin ’s 
the friend by G — ” 

As the morning wore on, the tents 
assumed a gayer and more brilliant 
appearance, and long lines of carriages 
came rolling softly on the turf. Men 


who had lounged about ail night in 
smock-frocks and leather leggings, 
came out in silken vests luid hats am! 
plumes, as jugglers or moniitebanks ; 
or in gorgeous liveries as soft-spoken 
servants at gambling booths ; or in 
sturdy yeoman dress as decoys at un- 
lawful games. Black-eyed gipsy girls, 
hooded in showy handkerchiefs, sallied 
forth to tell fortunes, and pale slender 
w'omen with consumptive faces lingered 
upon tlie footsteps of ventriloquists and 
conjurors, and counted the sixpences 
with anxious eyes long before they 
were gained. As many of tiie children 
as could be kept within bounds, were 
stowed away, with all the other signs 
of dirt and poverty, among the don- 
keys, carts, and horses ; and as many 
as could not be thus disposed of ran in 
and out in all intxncate spots, crejit 
between people’s legs and carriage 
wheels, and came forth unharmed from 
under horses’ hoofs. The dancing- 
dogs, the stilts, the little lady and tlie 
tall man, and all tlie other attractions, 
with organs out of number and bands 
innumerable, emerged from the holes 
and comers in which they bad passed 
the night, and flourished boldly in the 
sun. 

Along the uncleared course, Short 
led his pai'ty, sounding the brazen 
trumpet and revelling in the voice of 
Punch ; and at his heels went Thomas 
Codlin, bearing the show as usual, and 
keeping his eye on Nelly and her 
grandfallier, as they rather lingered in 
the rear. The child bore upon hex* 
arm the little basket with her flowers, 
and sometimes stopped, with timid and 
modest looks, to oHer them at some 
gay carriage ; but alas ! there were 
many bolder beggars there, gipsies who 
promised husbands, and other adepts 
in their trade, and although some ladies 
smiled gently as they shook their heads, 
and others cried to the gentlemen 
beside them “ See, what a pretty face ! ” 
they let the pretty face pass oix, and 
never thought that it looked tired or 
liungi'y. 

There was but one lady who seemed 
to understand the child, and she was one 
who sat alone in a haudsome carriage, 
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while two young men in dashing 
clothes, who iiad just dismounted I'rnni 
it, ciiiked and laughed loudly at a little 
distance, appearing to forget her, quite. 
There were many ladies all around, but 
they turned their hacks, or looked 
another way, or at the two young men 
(not unfavourably at them), and left 
her to herself. She motioned away a 
gipsy-woman urgent to tell her fortune, 
saying that it was told already and had 
been for some years, but called the 
child towards her, and taking her 
flowers put money into her trembling 
hand, and bade her go home and keep 
at home for God’s sake. 

Many a time they went up and down 
those long long lines, seeing everything 
but the horses and tije race ; when the 
bell rung to clear the course, going 
hack to rest among the carts and don- 
keys, and not coming out again until 
the heat was over. Many a time, too, 
was Punch displayed in the full zenith 
of Ids hmnour, but all this while tlm 
eye of Thomas Codlin was upon them, 
and to escape without notice was im- 
practicable. 

At length, late in the day, Mr. 
Godlin pitched the show in a conve- 
nient spot, and the spcctatoi’s were 
soon in the very triumph of tlie scone. 
The child, sitting down with the old 
in&Q dose behind it, had been thinking 


how’ strange it was that horses who 
were such fine honest creaturee should 
seem to make vagabonds of all the 
men they drew about them, wlxm a 
loud la»igh at soim? extern poraneoua 
' wittici.sin of Mr. Short’s, having .allu- 
siou to the circumstances of the dat’, 
roused her from her meditation and 
caused her to loolc around. 

If they were ever to get away un- 
seen, that WJU5 the very moment. 
Short was plying the qnarter-stave.s 
vigorously and knocking the characters 
in the fury of the combat against the 
sides of the show, the people were 
looking on with laughing faces, and 
Mr. Codlin had relaxed into & grim 
smile as his roving eye detected hands 
going into waistcoat pockets and grop- 
ing secretly for sixpences. If they 
were ever to get away unseen, that 
was the very moment. They seized it, 
and fled. 

They made a path tlu’ougli booths 
and carriages and throngs of people, 
and never once stopped to look be- 
hind, Tlie hell wsis ringing and the 
course was cleared by the time they 
reached the ropes, hut they dashed 
aQi-oss it insensible to the shouts and 
screeching that assailed them for 
breaking in upon its sanctity, and 
creeping under the brow of the lull at 
a quick pace, wade for the open fiekfei. 
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Da 7 after day as he bent his steps 
(iomeward, retiuniiig from some new 
effort to procure employment, Kit 
raised Iiis eyes to the window of the 
little room he had so much com- 
mended to the child, and hoped to see 
some indication «)f her presence. His 
own earnest wish, coupled with tiie 
assurance he had received from Quilp, 
filled him with the belief that she 
would yet arrive to claim the humble 
shelter he had offei-ed, and from the 
death of each day’s hope, another hope 
sprung up to live to-morrow. 

“ I think they must certainly come 
tc-morrow, eh mother ? ” said Kit, 
laying aside his hat with a weary air 
and sighing as he spoke. “ They have ! 
been gone a week. They surely 
couldn’t stop away more than a week, 
could they now ! ” 

The mother shook her head, and 
reminded him how often he had been 
disappointed already. 

“ For the matter of that,” said Kit, 
*‘you speak true and sensible enough, 
as you always do, mother. Still, I do 
consider that a week is quite long 
enough for ’em to be rambling about ; 
don’t you say so I ” 

“ Quite long enough. Kit, longer 
than enough, but tliey may not come 
back for all that.” 

Kit was for a moment disposed to 
be vexed by this contradiction, and 
not the less so from having anticipated 
it in his own mind and knowing how 
just it w as. But the impulse was only 
momentary, and the vexed look be- 
came a kind one before it had ci’ossed 
the room. 

“ Then what do j'on think, mother, 
has become of ’em ? You don’t think 
they ’ve gone to sea, anyhow 1 ” 

“ JNot gone for sailors, certainly,” 
returned the mother with a smile. 
“ But I can’t lielp .thinking th.at they 
have gone to some foreign country.” 

“ I .say,” cried Kit with a rueful 
fae?, “don’t talk like that, mother,” 

“ I am afraid they have, and that ’a 
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the truth,” she said. “It’s tbs talk 
of all the neighbours, and there are 
some even that know of their having 
been seen on board ship, and can tell 
you the name of the place they ’ve 
gone to, whicli i.s more tlian I can, niy 
dear, for it’s a very haji'd one.” 

“ I don’t believe it,” said Kit. “Not 
a word of it A set of idle chatter- 
boxe.s, how should they know I” 

“Tliey ni.ay be wrong of course,” 
returned the mother, “ I can’t tell 
about that, though I don’t think it's at 
all unlikely that they ’re in the right, 
for the talk is that the old gentleman 
had put by a little money that nobody 
knew of, not even that ugly little man 
you talk to me about— what’s his 
name— Q,uilp ; and that he and Miss 
Nell hatpe gone to live abroad where 
it can’t be taken from them, and they 
will never be disturbed. That don’t 
seem very far out of the way now, do 
it!” 

Kit scratched bis head mournfully, 
in reluctant admission that it did not, 
and clambering up to tlie old nail took 
down the cage and set himself to clean 
it and to feed the liird. His thoughts 
reverting from this occupation to tlie 
little old gentleman who had given 
him the shilling, he suddenly recol- 
lected th.at that was the very day- 
nay, nearly the very hour — at which 
the little old gentleman had said he 
.should be at the Notary’s house again. 
He no sooner remembered tliis, than 
he hung up the cage with great preci- 
pitation, and ha.stily explaining the 
nature of his eriand, went off at lull 
speed to the appointed place. 

It was some two minutes after the 
time when he reached the spot, which 
was a considerable distance from his 
home, but by great good luck the little 
old gentleman had not yet arrived ; at 
least there was no {)ony-ehaise to be 
seen, and it was not likely that he had 
come and gone again in so sliort a 
space. Greatly relieved to find that 
he was not too late, Kit leant against 
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a lamp-post to talte breath, and waited 
the advunt of the pony and his 
charge. 

Sure enough, before long the pony 
came trotting round tne corner of the 
street, looking as obstinate as pony 
might, and picking his steps as if he 
were spying about for the cleanest 
places, and would by no means dirty 
his feet or hurry himself inconve- 
niently. Behind the pony sat the little 
old gentleman, and by the old gentle- 
man’s side sat the little old lady, car- 
rying.just such a nosegay as she had 
brought before. 

The old gentleman, the old lady, the 
pony, and the chaise, came up the 
street in perfect unanimity, until they 
arrived within some half a dozen doors 
of tlie Notary’s hou.se, when the pony, 
deceived by a brass-plate beneath a 
tailor's knocker, came to a halt, and 
maintained by a sturdy silence, that 
that was the house they wanited. 

“ Now, ail*, will you have the good- 
ness to go on ; this is not the place,” 
said the old gentleman. 

The pony looked with great attention 
into a fire-plug which was near him, 
and appeared to be quite absorbed in 
contemplating it. 

“ Oh dear, sucli a naughty Whisker !" 
cried the old lady. “ After being so 
good too, and coming along so well 1 
I am quite ashamed of him. I don’t 
know what we are to do with him, I 
really don’t.” 

Tlie pony having thoroughly .satis- 
fied himself as to the nature and pro- 
perties of the fire-plug, looked into the 
air .alter his old enemies the flies, and 
as tliere Iiappeucd to be one of tliera 
tickling his ear at that moment he 
shook his head and whisked his tail, 
after which he appeared full of thought ! 
but quite comfortable and collected. I 
The old gentleman having exhausted 
his power.s of persuasion, alighted to 
lead him ; whereupon the pony, perhaps 
because he held this to be a sufficient 
concession, perhaps because he hap- 
pened to catch sight of the other 
brass-plate, or perhaps because he was 
in a spiteful humour, dai'ted off with 
tlie old lady and stopped at the right 


j house, leaving the old gentleman to 
come panting on behind. 

It was then that Kit presented him- 
self at tlie pony’s lieai.i, and touched 
his hat with a smile. 

“ Why, bless me,” cried the old gen- 
tleman, “ the lad is here ! My dear, 
do you see \ ” 

“ I said I ’d be hci*e, sir,” said Kit, 
patting Wliislcer’s nock. “ I hope 
you ’ve had a pleasant ride, sm lie ’s 
a very nice little pony.” 

My dear,’? said tlie old gentleman. 
“ This is an uncommon lail ; a good 
lad, I ’m sure.” 

“I'm sure he is.” rejoined the old 
lady. “ A very good lad, and I am 
sure he is a good son.” 

Kit acknowledged these expressions 
of confidence by touching his hat 
again and blushing very much. The 
old gentleman then handed the old 
lady out, and after looking at him with 
an approving smile, they went into the 
liouse — talking about him as they went, 
Kit could not help feeling. Presently 
Mr. WiLherden, smelling very hard at 
the nosegay, came to the window and 
loolced .at him, and after that Mr. Abel 
came and looked at him, and after that 
tlie old gentleman and l<ady came and 
looked at him again, and after that 
tliey all came and looked at him 
together, which Kit, feeling very mucli 
embarrassed by, made a pretence of 
not observing. . Tlierefore he patted 
the pony more and more ; and this 
liberty the pony most handsomely per- 
mitted. 

The faces had not disappeared from 
the window many moments, when Mr. 
Chuckster in his official coat, and with 
his hat lianging on his head just as it 
happened to fail from its peg, appeared 
upon the pavement, and telling him he 
was wanted inside, bade him go in 
and he would mind the chaise the 
while. In giving him this direction 
Mr. Chuckster remarked that he wish- 
ed that he might be blessed if he eould 
m.ake out whether he (Kit) was “ iire- 
cious i*aw” or “precious deep,” hut 
intimated b)' a distrustful .shake of the 
head, that ho inclined to the latter 
opinion. 
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Kit entered the office in a great j 
tremor, for he was not used to going 
among strange ladies and gentlemen, 
and tiie tin hexes and bundles of dusty 
papers had in his eyes an awful aud 
venerable aii’. Mi’. Witlierden too 
was a bustling gentleman who talked 
loud and fast, and all eyes were upon 
him, and he was very shabby. 

“ Well boy,” said Mr. Withei’den, 

you came to work out that aliilling ; 
—not to get another, hey 1 ” 

“ No indeed, sir,” replied Kit, taking 
courage to look up. ** I never thought 
of such a thing.” 

“ Father alive ! ” said tlie Notary. 

« Dead sir.” 

“ Mother 1 ” 

“Yes sir.” 

“ Married again — eh ? ” 

Kit made answer, not without some 
indignation, that she was a widow with 
three children, and that as to her mar- 
rying again, if the gentleman knew her 
he wouldn’t think of such a thing. At 
this reply Mr. Witherden buried his 
nose in the flowers again, aud whispered 
behind the nosegay to the old gentle- 
m.au that he believed the lad was as 
honest a lad as need be. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Garland when they 
had made some further inquiries of 
him, “ I am not going to give you any- 
thing — ” 

“ Thank you sir,” Kit replied ; and 
quite seriously too, for this announce- 
ment seemed to free him from the sus- 
picion which the Notary had hinted. 

“ — But,” resumed the old gentle- 
man, “ perhaps 1 may want to know 
something more about you, so tell me 
where you live and I ’ll put it down in 
my pocket-book.” 

Kit told him, and the old gentleman 
wrote down the address with his pencil. 
He had scarcely done so, when there 


w£is a great uproar in the street, and 
the old lady hurrying to the window 
cried that Whisker had run away, upon 
which Kit darted out to the rescue, isud 
the others followed. 

It seemed that Mr. Chuekster had 
been standing with his bands in Iris 
pockets looking carelessly at the pony, 
and occasionally insulting him witli 
such admonitions as “ Stand still,”— 
“Be quiet,” — “Woa-a-a,” and the like, 
which by a pony of spirit cannot be 
borne. Consequently, the pony being 
deterred by no considerations of duty 
or obedience, and not having before 
him the slightest fear of the human 
eye, had at length started ofiF, and was 
! at that moment rattling down the 
i street, — Mr. Chuekster, with his hat 
off and a pen behind his ear*, hanging 
on in the reivr of the chaise and making 
1 futile attempts to draw it the other 
way, to the unspeakable admiration of 
I all beholders. Even in running away, 
however, Whisker was perverse, for 
ho had not gone very far when he sud- 
denly stopped, and before assistance 
could be rendered, commenced back- 
ing at nearly as quick a pace as be had 
gone forward. By these means Mr 
Chuekster was pushed and hustled to 
the office again, in a most ingtoidous 
manner, and arrived in a state of great 
exhaustion and discomfiture. 

The old lady tlien stepped into her 
seat, and Mr. Abel (whom they had 
come to fetch) into his. The old gen- 
tleman, after reasoning with the pony 
on the extreme impropriety of his 
conduct, and making the best amends 
in his power to Mr. Chuekster, took 
his place also, and they drove away, 
waving a farewell to the Notary and 
his clerk, and more than once turning 
to nod kindly to Kit as he watched 
them from the road. 
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forgot the pei'v, and the chaise, and 
the little ohl lady, and the little old 
gentleman, and the little young gentle- 
man to boot, in thinking wlnat could 
have become of his late nniater and 
his lovely grandcJiikl, who were the 
fountain-head of all Ins meditations. 
Still casting about for some plausible 
means of accounting for their non- 
appearance, and of persuading himself 
that they must soon return, he bent 
liis steps towards home, intending to 
finish the task which the sudden recol- 
lection of his contract had interrupted, 
and then to sally forth. once move to 
seek his fortune for the day. 

When ho came to the corner of the 
court in which he lived, lo and behold 
there was the pony again 1 Yes, there 
he was, looking more obstinate than 
ever ; and alone in the chaise, keeping 
a steady watch upon his every wink, 
eat Mr. Abel, who, lifting up las eyes 
by chance and seeing Kit pass by, 
nodded to him as though he would 
have nodded his head off. 

Kit wondered to see the pony again, 
so near his own home too, but it never 
occurred to him for what purpose the 
pouy might have come there, or where 
the old lady and the old gentleman 
had gone, until he lifted the latch of 
the door, and walking in, found them 
seated in the room in conversation 
with his mother, at which unexpected 
sight he pulled off his hat and made 
his best bow in some confusion. 

“We are here before you, you 
see, Christopher,” said Mr, Garland 
smiling. 

“Yes, sir,” said Kit ; and as he said 
it, he looked towai'ds Ins mother for an 
explanation of the visit. 

“ The gentleman ’s been kind enough, 
niy dear," said slie, in reply to tliis 
mute interrogation, “ to .ask me 
whether you were in a good place, or 
in any place at all, and when I told 
him no, you were not in any, he was 
iit> good as to say that — ” 


“ That w'e wanted a good lad in our 
hoiise,” s,aid the old gentleman luul 
the old lady both together, “and that 
perhaps we might "tliink of if, if we 
found everything as wo would wish it 
to be.” 

As this thinking of it, plainly meant 
the thinking of engaging Kit, he 
immediately partook of his nioti!C'r',s 
anxiety and fell into a great flutter ; 
for the little old couple were very 
methodical and cautions, and asked so 
many questions that he began to be 
afraid tiiere was no chance of hia 
success. 

“ Y ou see, my good woman,” said 
Mrs. Garland to Kit’s mother, “that 
it ’s necessary to be very careful and 
particular in such a matter as this, for 
we’re only three in family, and are 
very quiet regular folks, and it would 
be a sad thing if we made any kind of 
mistake, and found things different 
from what we hoped and expected.” 

To this, Kft’s mother replied, that 
certainly it was quite true, and quite 
right, and quite proper, and Heaven 
forbid that she should shrink, or Inave 
cause to shrink, from any inquiry into 
her character or that of her son, who 
was a very good son though she was 
his mother, in which respect, she was 
bold to say, he took after his father, 
wlio was not only a good son to M» 
mother, but the best of husbands and 
tiie best of fathers besides, which Kit 
could and would corroborate she knew', 
and so would little Jacob and the baby 
lilcewise if they were old enough, 
which unfortunately tiiey avere not, 
though as they didn’t know wliat a 
loss they had had, perhaps it was u 
great deal better th<at they should be 
as young as they were ; and so Kit’a 
mother wound up a long story by 
wiping licr eyes with her apron, .and 
patting little Jacob’s Itead, who was 
rocking the cradle and staring with all 
his might at the str,angc lady and 
gentleman. 

When Kit’s niotlier h.ad done speak-* 
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ing, the rM lady struck m again, and 
Raid that she was quite sure she was a 
very honest and very respectable per- 
son or she never would have expressed 
herscdf in that manner, and that cer- 
tainly the appearance of the children 
and the cleanliness of the house de- 
served great praise and did her tlie 
utmost credit, whereat Kit’s mother 
dropped a curtsey and became con- 
soled, Then the good woman entered 
into a long and minute account of 
Kit’s life and history from the earliest 
period down to that time, not omitting 
to make mention of his miraculous fall 
out of a back-parlour window when an 
infant of tender years^ or his uncom- 
mon sufferings in a state of measles, 
wljiich were illustrated by correct 
imitations of the plaintive manner in 
which he called for toast and water*, 
day and night, and said “don’t cry, 
mother, I shall soon be better ; ” for 
proof of which statements reference 
was made to Mrs. Green, lodger, at 
the cheesemonger’s round the corner, 
and divers other ladies and gentlemen 
in various parts of England and Wales, 
(and one Mr. Brown who was sup- 
osed to be then a corporal in the East 
ndies, and who could of course be 
found with very little trouble), within 
whose personal knowledge the circum- 
stances had occurred. This narration 
ended, Mr. Garland put some ques- 
tions to Kit respecting his qualifica- 
tions and general acquirements, while 
Mr.9. Gaidand noticed the children, 
and hearing from Kit’s mother certain 
remarkable circumstances which had 
attended the birth of each, related cer- 
tain other remai’kable circumstances 
which had attended the birth of her 
own son, Mr, Abel, from which it 
appeared that both Kit’s mother and 
lierself had been, above and beyond 
ail other women of what condition or 
age .soever, peculiftrly hemmed in with 
perils and dangers. Lastly, inquiry 
was made into the nature and extent 
of Kit's wardrobe, and a small ad- 
vance being made to improve the 
s-ame, he was formally hired at an 
annual income of Six Pounds, over 
and above his board and lodging, by j 


Mr. and Mrs. Garland, of Abel Cot- 
tage, Finchley. 

It would he difficult to say which 
party appeared most pleased with this 
an-angement, the conclusion of which 
was hailed wiih nothing but pleasant 
looks and cheerful smile.s on both 
sides. It was settled that Kit sliould 
i repair to liis new abode on the next 
iday but one, in the moniing; and 
j finally, the little old couple, after be- 
stowing a bright half-crown on little 
Jacob .and another on the baby, took 
their le.ave8 ; being escorted as far as 
the street by their new attendant, who 
i held the obdurate pony by the bridle 
i while they took their seats, and saw 
them di’ive away with a lightened 
heart. 

“ Well, mother,” said Kit, hurrying 
back into the house, “ I think my for- 
tune ’s about made now.” 

“ I should think it was indeed, Kit,” 
rejoined his mother. “Six pound a 
year! Only think!” 

“ Ah!” said Kit, trying to maintain 
the gravity which the consideration of 
such a sum demanded, but grinning 
with delight in spite of himself. 
“ There ’s a property ! ” 

Kit drew a long breath when he 
had said this, and putting his hand* 
deep into his pockets as if there were 
one year’s wages at least in each, 
looked at his mother, as tliough he 
saw through her, and down an im- 
mense perspective of sovei’oigns be- 
yond. 

“ Please God we ’ll make such a 
lady of you for Sundays, motlier! such 
a scholar of Jacob, such a child of 
the baby, such a room of tlie one up 
stairs! Six pound a year! ” 

“ Hem! ” croaked a strange voice. 
“ What ’s that about six pound a year I 
What about six pound a year! ” And 
as the voice made this inquiry, Daniel 
Quilp walked in with Richard Swivel- 
ler at his heels. 

“ Who said he was to have six 
pound a year!” said Quilp, lookii\g 
sharply round. “ Did the old man 
say it, or did little Nell say it! And 
what’s he to have it for, and where 
are they, eh I” 
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The good ■woman "was so much 
alarmed by the sudden apparition of 
this unknown piece of ugliness, that I 
she liastily caught the baby from its i 
cradle and retreated into the furthest j 
corner of the room ; while little Jacob, ] 
sitting upon his stool with his hands j 
on his knees, looked full at him in a 
species of fascination, roaring lustily 
all the time. Richard Swiveller took 
an easy oTiservation of the family over 
Mr. (iiiiljj’s lie.ad, and Q,iulp himself 
with his hands in his pockets, smiled 
in an exquisite eujoj’ment of the com- 
motion he occasioned. 

“ Don’t be frightened, mistre.ss,” 
said Q,uilp after a pause. “ Yonr son 
knows me ; 1 don’t eat biibies ; I 
don’t like ’em. It will be as well to 
stop that young screamer though, in 
case I should be tempted to do him a 
mischief. Holloa, sir i Will you be 
quiet V’ 

Little Jacob stemmed the course of i 
two tears which he was squeezing out 
of his eyes, and instantly subsided into 
a silent horror. 

" Mind you don’t break out ag.aiii, 
you villain,” said Quilp, looking sternly 
at him, “ or I 'll make faces at you 
and throw you into fits, I will. Now i 
you sir, why haven’t you been to me ! 
as you promised I ” I 

“What should I come fori” re- 1 
torted Kit. “ I hadn’t any business I 
with you, no more than you had with I 
me.” 

“ Here, mistress,” said Q,nilp, turn- 
ing quickly away, and appealing from ! 
Kit to his mother. “ When did his old 
m, aster come or send here last ? Is 
he here now 1 If not, where 's he 
gone?” 

“He has not been here at all,” she 
replied. “ I wish wo knew where 
they h.ave gone, fur it would make my 
son a good deal easier in his mind, 
and me too. If you ’re the gentleman 
named Mr. Q,ui!p, I should have 
tliought you’d have known, and so 1 
told him only this very day.” 

“Ilumjih!” muttered Quilp, evi- 
dently dis.appointed to believe that 
this was true. “ That ’s what you tell 
this gentleman too, is it 1 ” 


' “ If the gentleman comes to ask the 

s.ame question, I can’t tell him any- 
thing else, sir; and I only wish 1 
couhi, for our own sakes,” was the 
reply. 

Q,uilp glanced at Richard Swiveller, 
and observed that having mot him on 
tlio threshold, he assumed that he had 
come in search of some intelligence of 
the fugitives, lie suppo.sed lie was 
right? 

“Yes,” s<aid Dick, “that was the 
object of the present expedition. I 
fancied it possible— but let ns go ring 
fancy’s knell. I’U begin it.” 

“ You seem dis.appoiiited,” observed 
Quilp, 

“ A bafller, siV, a baffler, that’s all,” 
returned Dick. “ I have entered 
upon a speculation which has proved 
a baffler ; and a Being of brightness 
and beauty will be offei*ed up a sacri- 
fice at Cheggs’s altar. That ’s all sir.” 

The dwarf eyed Richard with a sar- 
j castie smile, but Richard, who liad 
' been taking a rather strong lunch with 
I a friend, observed him not, and con- 
tinued to deplore his fate with mourn- 
I ful .and despondent looks. Quilp 
plainly discerned that there was some 
secret reason for this visit and his 
uncommon disappointment, and, in 
the hope that there might be means 
of mischief lurking beneath it, resolved 
to worm it out. He had no sooner 
adopted this resolution, than he con- 
veyed as much honesty into hi.s face 
as it w.as capable of expressing, and 
sympathised with Mr. Swiveller ex- 
I ceedingly. 

I “ 1 ’in disappointed myself," said 
; Quilp, “out of mere fi-iendly feeling 
for them ; but yon have real reasons, 
private reasons I have no doubt, for 
your disappointment, and therefore it 
comes heavier th.an mine.” 

“ Why, of course it does," Dick ob- 
served, testily. 

“Upon my word, I’m very aorrj', 
very sony. I ’m rather cast dovvn 
myself. As we are companions in 
adversity, shall wo he coinjianions in 
the surest ivay of forgetting it ? If 
you had no particular irasimiss, no-.v, 
to lead you in anotlior dii-ection,” 
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txrg&d. Q,u51p, plucldii" him hy the 
sleeve and looking slyly up into his 
face out of the corners o: his eyes, 
there is a house by the water-side 
where, they have some of the noblest 
S(;hiedam — reputed to be smuggled, 
but that’s between ourselves — that, 
can be got in all the world. The 
landloi'd knows me. There ’s a little 
summer-house overlooking the river, 
wliere we might take a glass of this 
delicious liquor with a whiff of the 
be.st tobacco — it ’s in this ejise, and of 
the rarest quality, to my certain 
knowledge — and be perfectly snug 
and happy, could we po-ssibly contrive 
it ; or is theTO any very particular 
engagement tiiat peremptorily takes 
you anotlier way, Mr. Swiveller, eh?” 

As the dwarf spoke, Dick’s fecc 
relaxed into a compliant smile, and 
his brows slowly unbent. By the 
time he had finished, Dick was looking 
down at Quilp in the same sly manner 
as Q,uilp was looking up at him, and 
there remained nothing more to be 
done but to set out for the liouse in 
question. This they did, straightway. 
The moment their backs were turned, 
little Jacob thawed, and resumed his 
crying from the point where Quilp 
had frozen him. 

Tile summer-house of which Mr. 
Q,uilp liad spoken was a rugged wooden 
box, rotten and bare to see, which over- 
hung the river’s mud, and tlireatened 
to slide down into it. The tavern to 
which it belonged was a crazy building, 
sapped and undermined by the rats, 
and only upheld by great bars of wood 
which wore reai’ed against its walls, 
and had propped it up so long that 
even they were de«iying and yielding 
with their load, and of a windy night 
might be iieard to creak and crack 
as if the whole fahrie were about to ! 
come toppling down. The house stood i 
■ — if anything so old .and feeble could 
be said to stand — on a piece of waste 
ground, liliglited witli the unwhole- 
Bome smolvc of factory elnnniey.s, and 
echoing tlie clank of iron wheels and 
rush of troubled water. Its internal 
accommodations amply fulfilled the 
promise of the outside. The rooms 


were low and damp, the clamray walls 
were pierced with chinks and holes, 
the rotten floors had sunk from their 
level, tlie very beams sfeu’ted from tiieir 
places and warned the timid stranger 
irom their neighboiudiood. 

To this inviting .spot, entreating itim 
to observe its beauties as they passed 
along, Mr. Qnilp led llitdiard’ Swivel- 
ler, and on the table of the summer- 
house, scored deep with many a gallows 
and initial letter, there soon appeai’ed a 
wooden keg, full of the vaunted liquor- 
Drawing it oif into the glasses with 
tile skill of a practised hand, and 
mixing it with about a third part of 
water, Mr. Qnilp assigned to Richard 
Swiveller his portion, "and lighting his 
pipe from an end of a candle in a 
very old and battered lantern, drew 
himself together upon a seat and puffed 
away. 

“ Is it good?” said Qnilp, as Richard 
Swiveller smacked his lips, “ is it 
strong and fiery ? Does it make you 
wink, and choak, and your eyes water, 
and your breath come short — does 
it?” 

"Does it?” cried Dick, throiving 
away part of the contents of his glassy 
and filling it up with water, "why, 
man, you don’t mean to tell me that 
you diink such fire as this ? ” 

" No !” rejoined Quiip, " Not drink 
it i Look here. And here. And here 
again. Not drink it!” 

As he .spoke, Daniel Quiip drew off 
and drank tliree .small glass-fulls of 
the I’iiw spirit, and rlien with a liorrible 
grimai'e took a great many pulls at his 
pipe, and swallowing the .smoke, di.S- 
charged it in a heavy cloud from his 
nose. This feat aeeoinplislied he drenv 
himself together in his former position, 
and laughed excessively, 

“ Give us a toast ! ” cried Quiip, 
rattling on the table in a dexterous 
manner with bis fist and elbow niter- 
nately, in a Jdml of tune, ‘'a woman, a 
beauty. Let ’s have a beauty for our 
toast and empty our glasses to ihe Isist 
drop. Her name, eomo !” 

" If you want a name,” s.aid Dick, 
" here’s Sophy Waekles.” 

" Sophy W'ackles,” screamed the 
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dwarf, Miss Sophy WacWes that is 
— Mrs. lliehard Swiveller that shall 
he — that shall be — ^lia ha ha !” 

“Ah ! ” said Dick, “you might have 
said that a lew weeks ago, hut it won’t 
do now, my buck. Immolating herself 
upon the shrine of Cheggs — ” 

“ Poison Cheggs, cut Cheggs’s ears 
off,” rejoined Quilp. “ 1 won’t hear 
of Cheggs. Her name is Swiveller or 
nothing. I ’ll drink her health again, 
and her father’s, and her mothei'’8 ; 
and to all her sisters and brothers — 
the glorious family of the Waekleses — 
all the Waekleses in one glass-down 
■with it to the dregs. 1 ” 

“Well,” said Rieliard Swiveller, 
stopping short in the act of raising the 
glass to his lips and looking at the 
dwarf in a species of stupor as he 
flourished his arms and legs about : 
“ you ’re a jolly fellow, but of all the 
jolly fellows I over saw or heard of, 
you have the queerest and most extra- 
ordinary way with you, upon my life 
you have.” 

Tins candid declaration tended 
I’ather to inci'ease than restrain Mr. 
Quilp’s ecceutiicities, and Richard 
Swiveller, astonished to see him in 
such a roystering vein, and drinking 
not a little himself, for company,--- 
began imperceptibly to become moi'e 
companionable and confiding, so that, 
being judiciously led on by Mr. Quilp, 
fee grew at last very confidmg indeed. 
Having once got him into this mood, 
and Imowing now the key-note to 
strike whenever he was at a loss, 
Daniel Quilp’s task wa.s comparatively 
an easy one, and he W’as soon in pos- 
session of the whole details of the 
scheme contrived between tlie easy 
Dick and liis more designing fnend. 

“ Stop ! ” said Quilp. “ That ’s the 
thing, that’s the thing. It can be 
brought about, it shall be brought 
about. There ’s my Inuid upon it ; 
I ’m your friend from this minute.” 

“ What ! do you think there’s .still 
a chance ?” euquii*ed Dick, in surprise 
at this encouragement. 

“ A chance 1 ” echoed the dwarf, “ a 
certainty 1 Sophy Wackles, may be- 
come a Cheggs or anything else she 


likes, but not a Swiveller, Oh you 
lucky dog! He’s richer than any 
eJew alive ; yon ’ri.^ a made man. I 
see in you now nothing but Nelly’s 
Imsfiaud, rolling in gtilcl and silver. 
I ’ll helj) you. It shall be done. Mind 
niy words, it shall l)e done.” 

“ Hut how ? ” said .Dick. 

“ There ’s plenty of time,” rejoined 
the dw.'irf, “ and it shall bo done. 
We ’ll sit dow'n and talk it over again 
all the way through. Fill yonr glass 
W'hile I ’m gone. I shall be back 
directly — directly,” 

With these hjisty words, Daniel 
Quilp withdi'ew into a dismantled 
skittle-ground behind the public-hou.se, 
and, throwing himself upon the ground 
actually sci'cained and rolled about in 
uncontrollable delight, 

“ Here ’s sport ! ” he cried, “ sport 
ready to my hand, all invented and 
arranged, and only to be enjoyed. It 
was this shallow-pated fellow who 
made my bones ache t’other day, was 
it? It was his friend and fellow- 
plotter, Mr. Trent, that once made 
eyes at Mrs. Q,uilp, and leered and 
looked, was it 2 After labouring for 
two or three years in their precious 
scheme, to find tliat they ’ve got a 
beggar at last, and one of tliem tied 
for life. Ha ha ha ! He shall marry 
Nell. He shall have her, and I ’ll he 
the first man, wlien the knot’s tied 
hard and fast, to tell ’em what they ’ve 
gjtined and what I ’ve helped ’em to. 
Here will be a clearing of old scores, 
here will be a time to remind ’em 
what a capital friend I was, and how 
I helped ’em to the heiress. Ha 
ha ha 1 ” 

In the height of his eestaey, Mr, 
Quilp had like to have met with a dia- 
Jigreeable check, for, rolling very near 
a broken dog-kennel, there leapt forth 
a large fierce dog, who, but that his 
ch.ain was of the shorte.st, would hav(S 
given him a dis.agrecable salute. As 
it was, the dwaiT remained upon his 
back in perfect safety, taunting the 
dog with hideous faces, and triumphing 
over him in his inability to advance 
another inch, though there were not a 
couple of feet between them. 
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« Why don’t you come and bite me, 
why don’t you come and tear ms to 
pieces, 3'ou coward?” said Quilp, 
hissing and worrying tho animal till 
he was nearly mad. “ You ’re afraid, 
you bully, 3'ou’re afraid, j'ou know 
yon are.” 

The dog tore and strained at his 
chain with starting eyes and furious 
baric, but there the dwarf lay, snap- 
ping his lingers with gestures of de- 
fiance and contempt. When he had 


saIBciently recovered from his delight, 
he rose, and with his arms a-kimbo, 
achieved a kind of demon-dance I'ound 
the kennel, just without the limits of 
tlse chain, driving the dog quite wikL 
Having by this means composed his 
spirits and put himself in a pleasant 
train, he retumed to his nnsnspicious 
companion, whom he found looking at 
the tide with exce^'ding gravity, and 
thinking of that same gold and silver 
which Jdc. Quilp liad mentioned. 


CHAPTER XXir. 


The remainder of that day and the 
whole of the next, were a busy time 
for the Nubbles family, to whom every- 
thing connected with Kit’s outfit and 
departure was matter of as great 
moment as if he had been about to 
penetrate into the interior of Africa, 
or to take a cruise round the world. 
It would be difficult to suppose that 
there ever was a box which w^as opened 
and shut so many times within four- 
aud-twenty hours, as that which con- 
tained his wardrobe and necessaries; 
and certainly thei’e never was one 
which to two small eyes presented 
such a mine of clothing, as this mighty 
chest with its three shirts and propor- 
tionate allowance of stockings and 
pocket-handkerchiefs, di,sclosed to the 
a-stonished vision of little Jacob. At 
last it was conveyed to the carriers, at 
whose house, at Finchley, Kit was to 
find it next day; and the box being 
gone, there remained but two questions 
for consideration : firstly, whether die 
cai’rier would lose, or dishonestly’ feign 
to lose, the box upon the road : and 
secondly, whether Kit’s mother per- 
fectly under-stood how to take care of 
herself in the absence of her son. 

I don’t think there ’s hardly a 
chance of bis really losing it, but 
can-iers are under great temptation to 
gretead they lose things, no doubt,”. 


said Mrs. Nubbles apprehensively, in 
refex'ence to the first point. 

“ No doubt about it,” returned Kit, 
with a serious look ; “ upon niy word 
mother, I don ’t think it was right to 
trust it to itself. Somebody ought to 
have gone with it, I 'm afraid.” 

« We can ’t help it now,” said his 
mother ; " but it ivas foolish and WTong. 
People oughtn’t to be tempted.” 

Kit inwardly resolved that he would 
never terajit a carrier any "more, save 
with an empty box ; and having formed 
this Christian detennination, he turned 
Ms thoughts to the second question. 

" You know you must keep up your 
spirits mother, and not be lonesome 
because I ’m not at home. I shall very 
often be able to look in %vhen I come 
into town I dare say, and I shall send 
j'ou a letter sometimes, and when tlia 
quarter comes round, I can get a 
holiday of course ; and then see if wo 
don’t take little Jacob to the jilay, and 
let him know what oysters means.” 

‘‘I hope plays m,ayn’t be sinful, 
Kit, but I ’m a’most afraid,” said Mrs. 
Nubbles, 

“ I know who has been putting that 
in yom* head,” rejoined her son dis- 
consolately ; ‘‘ that ’s Little Bethel 
again. Now I say, mother, pi'ay don’t 
take to going there x’egularly, for if I 
was ^ see your gcod-lumioured face 
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that lias always made home cheerful, 
turncid into a grievous one, and the 
baby trained to look grievous too, and 
to call itself a young sinner (bless 
Sts lieai't)' and a child of the devil 
(wliieh is calling its dead father 
saames) ; if I wjis to see this, and see 
little Jacob looking grievous likewise, 
I should so take it to heart that I’m 
sure 1 should go and list for a soldier, 
and run iny head on purpose against 
the first cannon-ball I saw coming my 
way.” 

“ Oh, Kit, don’t talk like that.” 

“ I would indeed, mother, and un- 
less you want to make me feel very 
wretched and uncomfortable, you’ll 
keep tliat bow on your bonnet, which 
you ’d more than half a mind to pull 
off last week. Gan you suppose there ’s 
any harm in looking as cheerful and 
being as cheerful as our poor circum- 
stances will permit ? Do I see auy- 
ilung in the way I ’m made, which calls 
upon mo to be a snivelling, solemn, 
■ whispering chap, snealung aWtas if 
I couldn’t help it, and expressing my- 
self in a most unpleasant snuffle ? on 
the contrairy, don’t I see every reason 
why I shouldn’t ? Just hear this ! 
Ha ha ha ! An’t that as nat’ral as 
walking, and £ia good for the health ? 
Ha ha ha ! Au’t that as nat’ral as a 
sheep's bleating, or a pig’s grunting, or 
a horse’s neighing, or a bird’s singing \ 
Ha ha ha ! Isn’t it, mother 1 ” 

There was something contagions in 
Kit’s laugh, for his motlier, who had 
looked grave before, first subsided into 
a smile, and then fell to joining in it 
heartily, which occasioned Kit to say 
that he knew it was natural, and to 
laugh the more. Kit and his mother, 
laughing together in a pretty loud key, 
woke the baby, who, finding that there 
was something very jovial and agree- 
able in progress, was no sooner in its 
mother’s aims than it began to kick 
and laugh, most vigorously. This new 
illustration of his argument so tickled 
Kit, that he fell backward in his chair 
in a state of exhaustion, pointing at the 
baby and shaking his sides till he 
rocked again. After recovering twice 
tat thrice, and as often relapsing, he 


wiped his eyes and said grace ; and % 
very cheerful raejil their scanty supper 

With more kisses, and hugs, and 
tears, than many young genthnnon who 
stai't upon their tr.avels, and leave well- 
stocked homes behind them, would 
deem within the bounds of pi’obability 
(if matter so low could be herein set 
down), Kit left tlio house at an early 
hour next morning, and set out to 
walk to Finchley j feeling a sufficient 
pride in his appearance to have war- 
r-anted his excommunication fi'oin 
Little Bethel from that time forth, if 
he had ever been one of that mournful 
congregation. 

Lest anybody should feel a curiosity 
to knowhow Kit was clad, it may bo 
briefly remarked that he wore no 
livery, but was dressed in a coat 
of pepper-and-salt with waistcoat of 
canary colour, and nether garments of 
iron grey ; besides these glories, he 
shone in the lustre of a new pair of 
boots and an extremely stiff and shiny 
hat, which on being struck anywhere 
with the knuckles, sounded like a 
drum. And in this attire, rather won- 
dering that he attracted so little atten- 
tion, and attributing the cii’cumstanee 
to the insensibility of those who got up 
early, he made his way towards Afaei 
Cottage. 

Without encountering any more re- 
markable adventure on the road, than 
meeting a lad in a brimless hat, the 
exact counterpart of his old one, on 
whom he bestowed half the sixpence 
he possessed, Kit arrived in course of 
time at the carrier’s house, whox’e, to 
the lasting honour of human nature, ho 
found the box in safety. Ilecciviiig 
from the wife of this immaculate man, 
a direction to Mr. Gaidand’s, he took 
the box upon his shoulder and repaired 
thither directly. 

To be sure, it w.is a beautiful little 
cottage with a thatched roof and little 
sinres at the gable-ends, and pieces of 
stained glass in some of the windows, 
almost as largo as pocket-books. On 
one side of the liouso was a little stable, 
just the size for the pony, with a little 
room over it. Just the size for Kit» 
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White curtains were fluttering, and 
hii’ds in cages that looked as bright as 
if they were made of gold, were sing- 
ing, at the windows ; plants were ai*- 
ranged on either side of the path, and 
clustered about the door ; and the 
garden was bright with flowei'S in full 
bloom, which shed a sweet odour all 
rouiid, and had achai'miiig and elegant 
appearance. Everything, within the 
house and without, seemed to be tlie 
})erfeetion of neatness and order. In 
the garden there was not a weed to be 
seen, and to judge from some dapper 
gardening tools, a basket, and a pair of j 
gloves wliich were lying in one of the 
walks, old Mr. Garland had been at 
work in it that very morning. ! 

Kit looked about him, and admired, 
and looked again, and this a great 
many times before he could make up 
his mind to turn liis head another way 
and ring the bell. There was abund- 
ance of time to iooii about him again 
tliongh, when he had laing it, for 
nobody came, so after ringing twice or 
thrice he sat down upon his box, and 
waited. 

lie rung the bell a great many 
times, and yet nobody came. But at j 
last, as he w-as sitting upon the box 
thinking about giants’ castles, and 
princesses tied up to pegs by the hair 
bf their heads, and da’agons bursting 
out from behind gates, and other inci- 
dents of the like nature, common in 
story-books to youths of low degree 
on their first visit to strange houses, 
tlie door was gently opened, and a 
little servant-girl, very tidy, modest, 
and demure, but very pretty too, 
appeared. 

“I suppose you ’re QvristophePjSir," 
said the servant-girl. 

Kit got off the box, and said yes, he 
was. 

“ I ’m afraid you Ve rung a good 
many times peidiaps,” she rejoined, 
“but we couldn’t hear you, because 
we ’ve been catching the pony,” 

Kit rather wondered what this 
meant, but as he couldn’t stop there, 
asking questions, he shouldered the 
box again and followed the girl into 
tlio hail, where through a back-door 


he descried Mr. Garland leading 
Whi.sker in triumph up the garden, 
after that self-willed pony had (as ha 
afterwards learned) dodged the family 
round a small paddock in the rear, for 
one hour and Aree quarters. 

The old gentleman received him 
very kindly and so did the old lady, 
whose previous good opinion of him 
w-as greatly enhanced by his v’iping 
his boots on the mat until the soles of 
his feet bunit again. He was then 
taken into the parlour to be inspected 
in his new clothes ; and when he had 
been surveyed several times, and had 
i afforded by his appearance unlimited 
satisfaction, he wjus taken into the 
stable (where the pony received him 
with uncommon complaisance) ; and 
and thence into the little chamber he 
had already observed, which was very 
clean and comfoi-table ; and thence 
into the garden, in which the old gen- 
tleman told him he would be taught to 
employ himself, and where he told 
him, besides, wliat great things he 
meant to do to make him comfortable, 
and happy, if he found he deserved it. 
i\ll tliese kindnesses, Kit acknowledged 
with various expressions of gratititde, 
and so many touches of the new hat, 
that the brim suffered considerably. 
When the old gentleman had said all 
ho had to say in the way of promise 
and advice, and Kit had said all he 
had to say in the way of assurance 
and thankfulness, he was handed over 
again to the old lady, who, sum- 
moning the little .servant-girl (whose 
name was Barbara) instructed hex 
to take him down stairs and give him 
something to eat and drink, after his 
walk. 

Down staii’s therefore, Kit went, 
and at the bottom of the stairs thex’s 
was such a kitchen as was never before 
seen or heard of out of a toy-shop 
window, with everything in it as 
bright and glowing, and as precisely 
ordered too, as Barbara herself. And 
in this kitchen, Kit sat himself down 
at a table as white as a table-cloth, to 
eat cold meat, and drink small aicj 
and u.se his knife and fork the more 
awkwai-dly, because tliera was an 
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unknown Barbara looking on and bara’s Bible. Barbara’s iitile looking- 
observing him. glass hung in a good light near the 

It did not appear, however, that window, and Bax'bara’s bonnet was on 
thei'e was anything remarkably tre- a nail behind the door. From all 
inendous about this strange Barbara, these mute signs and tokens of her 
who having lived a very quiet life, presence, ho iiatunilly glanced at Bai-- 
fduslied very much and was quite as bara horself, who sat as unite as tliey, 
embarrassed and uncertain what she shelling peas into a dish ; and just 
ought to say or do, as Kit could pos- when Kit was loolung at her eyelashes 
sibly be. When he had sat for some and wondering — quite in the simplicity 
little time, attentive to the ticlang of of his heart — what colour her eyes 
the sober clock, he ventured to glance might be, it perversely happened that 
curiously at the dresser, and there, Barbara raised her head a little to 
among the plates and dishes, wei'e look at him, when both p,air of eyes 
Barbara’s little work-box with a were h.-istily withdrawn, and Kit leant 
uUding lid to shut in the balls of over his plate, and Barbara over her 
cotton, and Barbara’s pi-ayer-book, pea-shells, each in extreme confusion 
and Barbara’s hymn-book, and Bar- at having been detected by the other. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


ness, it occurred to Mr. Swiveller t» 
cast his hat upon the ground, and 
moan, crying aloud that he w'as an un- 
happy oi'phan, and that if he had not 
been an unhappy orphan things had 
never come to thia 

“ Left an infant by my parents, at 
an early age,” said Mr. Swiveller, 
bewailing his hard lot, “ cast upon the 
world in my tenderest period, and 
tlirown upon the mercies of a deluding 
dwarf, who can wonder at ray weak- 
ness ! Here ’s a inisei-able orphan 
for you. Here,” said Mr. Swiveller 
raising his voice to a high pitch, and 
looking sleepily round, “ is a miserable 
orphan 1” 

“Then,” Said somebody hard by, 
“ let me be a father to you.” 

Mr. Swiveller swayed himself to and 
fro to preserve his balance, and, look- 
ing into a kind of haze which seemed 
to surround him, at last perceived 
two eyes dimly txvinkling through the 
mist, which he observed after a short 
time were in the neighbourhood of a 
nose and month. Casting his eyes 
down towards that quarter in which. 


Mu. Richard SwivELtER wending 
homewards from the Wilderness (for 
such was the appropriate name of Quilp’s 
choice retreat), after a sinuous and cork- 
, j. screw fashion, with many checks and 

, stumbles ; after stopping suddenly and 

staring about him, then as suddenly 
' ' running foi-ward for a few paces, and 

[■\ as suddenly halting again and shaking 

' t his head ; doing everything with a 

■'( jerk and nothing by premeditation ; — 

' ' Mr. Riehai'd Swiveller wending his 

%vay homewards after this fashion, 
which is considered by evil-minded 
men to be symbolical of intoxication, 
and is not held by such peraons to 
denote that state of deep wisdom and 
reflection in which the actor knows 
himself to be, began to think that pos- 
sibly he had misplaced his confidence 
and that the dwarf might not be pre- 
cisely the sort of person to whom 
to entrust a secret of such delicacy 
and importance. And being led. and 
tempted on by this remorsefm thought 
into a condition which the evil-minded 
class before referred to would term 
tlie umndlni etoto m stage of dronken- 
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with reference to a man’s face, his 
legs are usually to be found, he ob- 
served that the face had a body at- 
tached ; and when he looked more 
intently he was satisfied that the 
person was Mr. Quilp, who indeed 
had been in his company all the time 
but whom he had some vague idea of 
having left a mile or tw'o behind. 

“You have deceived an orphan sir,” 
said Mr. Swiveller solemnly. 

“ I I I ’m a second fatiier to you,” 
re})lied Quilp. 

“You my father sir!” retorted 
Dick. “ Being all right myself sir, I 
request to be left alone — instantly sir.” 

“ What a funny fellow you are ! ” 
cried Quilp. 

“Go six',” I'etui'ned Dick, leaning 
against a post and waving his hand, 
“Go deceiver go, some day six’, p’i'’aps 
you ’ll waken, from pleasux'e’s dream 
to know, the gx'ief of oi'phans forsaken. 
Will you go sir 1 ” 

The dwax'f taking no heed of this 
adjui’ation, Mr. Sw'iveller advanced 
with the view of inflicting upon him 
condign chastisement. But foi'getting 
his purpose or changing his mind 
befox'e he came close to him, he seized 
his hand and vowed etei'nai friend.sbip, 
declaring with an agreeable frankness 
that from that time forth they wei'e 
bx'othex’s in everything but pei'sonal 
appearance. Then he told his secret 
all over again, with the addition of 
being pathetic on the subject of Miss 
Waekles, who, he gave Mr. Quilp to 
understand, was the occasion of any 
slight incohex’ency he might observe i 
in his speech at that xnoment, which I 
. was atti'ibutable solely to die strength 
of his affection and not to X'osy wine or 
other fermented liquor. And tlien 
they wont on ax'm-in-arm, vex'y lovingly 
together. 

“I’m as shai'p,’’ said Quilp to him, 
at parting, “ as sharp as a fexTct, and 
as eunulng as a weazel. You bring 
Trent to me ; assure him that I ’m his 
friend though I fear he a little dis- 
trusts me (I don’t know why, I have 
not deserved it) ; and you ’ve both of 
you made youi’ foi’tuucs — in perspec- 
tive.” : , , 


“ That ’s the worst of it,” returned 
Dick. “ These fortunes in perspective 
look such a long way off.” 

“ But they look smaller than they 
really are, on that account,” said Quilp 
pi-essing his arm. “You’ll have no 
conception of the value of your prize 
until you dx'aw close to it. Mark 
that.” 

“ D ’ye think not ? ” said Dick. 

“ Aye, I do ; and I am certain of 
what 1 say, that’s better,” returned 
die dwarf. “ You bring Trent to mo. 
Tell him I am his fi'iend and yours-— 
why shouldn’t I be 1” 

“ There ’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t certainly,” replied Dick, 
“ and perhaps tliere are a great many 
why you shouId~at least there would 
be nothing strange in your wanting to 
be my friend, if you xvere a choice 
spirit, but then you know you ’re not a 
choice spirit.” 

“ I not a choice spirit I ” cried Quilp. 

“Devil a bit sir,” returned Dick. 
“ A man of your appearance couldn’t 
be. If you’re any spirit at all’, sir, 
you *re an evil spix'it. Choice spirits,” 
added Dick, smiting himself on the 
breast, “are quite a different looldng 
sort of people, you may take your oath 
of that, sir.” 

Quilp glanced at his free-spoken 
fi'iend with a mingled expression of 
cunning and dislike, and wi'inging bis 
hand almost at the same moment, 
declax'ed that he was an uncommon 
character and had his warmest e.steem. 
With that they parted ; Mr. Swiveller 
to malte the best of his way home and 
sleep himself sober ; and Quilp to cogi- 
tate upon the discovery he had made, 
and exult in the prospect of the rich 
field of enjojTnent and reprisal it 
opened to him. 

It w'as not without great reluctance 
and misgiving that Mr. Swiveller, next 
morning, his head i-acked by the fumes 
of tlie renowned Schiedam, repaired to 
the lodging of his friend Trent (which 
Avas in the roof of an old house in an 
old ghosdy inn), and recounted bj' vex'y 
slow degrees what had yeslei'day takeix 
place between him and Quilp. Nor 
was it without great surpi'ise and much 
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Bpeculation on Quil p’s probable mo- 
tives, nor without many bitter com- 
ments on Dick Swiveller’s folly, that 
his friend received the tide. 

** I don’t defend myself, Fred,” said 
the penitent Richard ; “ but the fellow 
has such a queer way with him and is 
such an artful do", that first of all he 
set me upon thiiiking whether there 
was any harm in telling liim, and while 
I was thinking, screwed it out of me. 
If you had seen him drink and smoke, 
as I did, you couldn’t have kept any- 
thing from him. He ’s a Salamander 
you kr:ow, that ’s what he is.” 

Wiih'nut inquiring whether Sala- 
manders were of necessity good confi- 
dential agents, or whether a fire-proof ; 
man was as a matter of course trust- \ 
worthy, Frederick Ti-eiit thi’ew liimself 
into a chair, and, burying his head in 
his hands, endeavom'ed to fathom the 
motives which had led Quilp to insinu- 
ate himself into Ricluard Swiveller’s 
confidence ; — for that .the disclosure 
was of his seeking and had not been 
spontaneously revealed by Dick, was i 
.sufficiently plain from Quilp’s seeking \ 
his oompany and enticing him away. 

The dwarf iiad twice encountered 
him when he was endeavouring to 
ebfiiin intelligence of the fugitives. 
This, pei'haps, as he had not sliown 
any previous aii-xiety about them, was 
enough to awaken suspicion in the 
bre.a.»i of a creature so jealous aud dis- 
trustful by nature, setting aside any 
additional impulse to curiosity that he 
miglithave derived from Dick’s incau- 
tious miinuer. But knowing the 
scdieme they had planned, why should 
he offer to assist it ? This was a ques- 
tion more dilficult of solution; but .ns 
knaves generally overre.ach themselves 
by imputing their own designs to 
others, the idea immediately presented 
itself that some eircumstaiices of irri- 
tjitioii between Quilp and the old man, 
svising out of' their secret transactions 
•*iMt not unconnected perhaps with his 
■Bud len disappe.'irance, now rendered 
Use former desirous of revenging him- 
self upon him by seeking ttj entrap the 
tele object of his love and anxiety into 
It conae.\icu of which ho knew he had 


a dread and hatred. As Froctericii 
, Trent himself, utterly regardless of hia 
sister, had this object at heart, only 
second to the hope of gain, it seemed 
to him the more lilvoly to he Q,uili)’s 
main principle of action. Once invest- 
ing the dwarf with a design of his own 
in abetting them, which the attainment 
of their purpose would serve, it was 
easy to believe him sincere and hearty 
in the cause ; and as tiiere could be no 
doubt of his proving a powerful aud 
useful auxiliary, Trent determined to 
accept his invitation and go to his 
house that night, and if what he said 
and did confirmed him in the impres- 
sion he had formed, to let him share 
the labour of their plan, but not the 
profit. 

Having revolved those tilings in liig 
mind and arrived at this conclusion, 
he communicated to Mi’-Swivellcr as 
much of his meditations as he thought 
proper (Dick would have been per- 
fectly satisfied with less), and giving 
liim tlie day to recover himself from 
Ilia late salainandering, accompanied 
liim at evening to Mr. Quilp’s house. 

Mightily glad Mr. Quilp was to see 
them, or miglitily glad he seemed to 
be ; and fearfully poliie Mr. Quilp was 
to Mrs, Quilp and Mrs. Jiniwin ; and 
very sharp was the look lie cast on his 
wife to observe how she was affected 
by the recognition of young Trent, 
Mrs. Quilp was as inuoceiif as her own 
mother of any emotion, painful or plea- 
.sant, which the sight of him awalceiiud, 
but as her husband’s glance made her 
timid and confused, aud uncertain 
what to do or wiiat was required of 
her, Mr. Quilp did not fail to assign 
her embarrassment to tlie cause he had 
in his mind, and wiiile he chucided at 
his penetration, wius secretly exasper- 
ated by his jealousy, 'i. 

Nothing of this appeared, however. 
On the contrary, Mr. Quilp was ill 
blandness and suavity, and presided 
over tlie case-bottle of rum with e.xa'a- 
ordinary open-hearteune.ss. 

Why, let me .see,” said Quilp. 

It must be a matter of nearly two 
years since we were first acquainted.” 

“ Nearer tlu-oe, I think,” .said Trent. 
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“ l^enrer throe ! ” cried Quilp. 
** How fast time flies. Does it seem as 
ioiijT as that to you, Mrs. Quilp ? ” 

“Yes, 1 think it seems lull three 
years, Quilp,” was the unfortunate 
reply. “ Oh indeed ma’am,” thought 
Quilp, “ you have been pining, have 
you I Very good ma’am.” i 

“It seems to me but yesterday that 
you went out to Demerarain tlie M.ary 
Anne,” said Quilp ; “ but yesterday, I 
declare. Well, 1 like a little wildness. 

I w.as wild myself once.” 

Mr, Quilp accompanied this admis- 
sion with such an awful wink, indica- 
tive of old rovings and backslidings, 
that Mrs. Jiniwin was indignant, and 
could not forbear from remarking 
under her breath that he might at 
least put off his confessions until his 
wife was ab.sent; for which act of 
boldness and insubordination Mr. Quilp 
first stared her out of countenance and 
then tirank her health ceremoniously. 

“ I thouglit you ’d come back di- 
rectly, Fred. I always thought that,” 
said Quilp |.etting down his glass, i 
“ And when the Mary Anne returned 
with you on board, instead of a letter 
to say what a eontx’ite heart you had, 
and how happy you wei'e in the situa- 
tion that had been provided for you, 
I was anni.sed — exceedingly amused. 
Ha ha ha I ” 

The young man smiled, but not as 
though the theme was the most agree- 
able one that could have been selected 
for his entertainment ; and for that 
rea.s(m Quilp pursued it. 

“I always will say,” he resumed, 
“ that when a rich relation having two 
young ppople — sisters or brothers, or 
brother and sister — dependent ou him, 
attaches himself exclusively to one, 
and casts off the other, he does 
wrong.”) 

The young man made a movement 
of impatience, hut Quilp went ou as 
calmly as if he were discussing some 
abstract qxiestion in which nobody 
present had the slightest personal 
intex-est. 

“It’s very true,” said Quilp, “that, 
yoiii’ gi’andfather ux’ged i-epcatcd for- 
giveness, ingratitude, riot, and exti’a- 


vagance, and all that ; but as 1 told 
him ‘ these are common faults.’ < But 
he ’s a scouiidx-el,’ said he. ‘ Gx-anting 
that,’ said I, (for the sake of argument 
of coiu'se), ‘ a great many young noble- 
men and gentlemen are scoundrels 
too 1 ’ But lie xvouldn’t be con- 
vinced,” 

“ I w'onder at that, Mr. Quilp,” 
said the young nnin sarcastically. 

1 “ Well, so did I xit the time,” re- 

turned Quilp, “ but he was always 
obstinate. He was in a manner a friend 
of mine, but he was always obstinate 
and wrong-headed. Little Nell is a 
nice gii'I, a clianning girl, but you 're 
her brother, Frederick. Y ou ’re lier 
brother after all ; as you told him 
the last time you met, he can’t alter 
that.” 

“ He would if he could, confound 
him for that and all other kindnesses,” 
said the young man impatiently. “ But 
nothing can come of this subject now, 
and let us have done with it in tlie 
Devil’s name.” 

" Agreed,” returned Quilp, “agreed 
on my part, readily. Why have I 
alluded to it 1 Just to show you, Fre- 
derick, that I have always stood yom* 
friend. Y'ou little knew who was 
yoixr friend and who your foe ; now 
did you ? You thought I w'as against 
yon, and so there has been a coolness 
between us ; but it was all on your 
side, entirely on your side. Let ’s 
sli.ake hands again, Fied.” 

With his head sunk down between 
his shoulders, find a liideous grin ovtT- 
spi’eading his face, the dw.arf stood up 
and stx’ctched his shoi-t arm across the 
table. After a moment’s hesitation, 
the young man ati’ctched ( ut his to 
meet it : Quilp clutched his fingers iu 
a grip ±{»t for the moment stopped tlio 
cuiTcnt of the blood within them, find 
pi'c.ssing his other hand upon his lip 
axxd frowning towards the unsu.splcimis 
Richard, reioased them and sat doxvn. 

This action was not lost upon Trent, 
who, knowing tliat Richai'd Swiveiler 
was a mei*e tool in his hands and knew 
110 more of his designs than he thought 
pi’oper to communicate, saw that t.je 
dwarf perfectly xmderstood tiieir rcla- 
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t'.v'e position, and fully entered into the 
charaeter of his Mend. It ia some- 
thing to be appreciated, even in knav- 
ery. Th'ia silent liomage to his supe- 
rior .abilities, no less than a sense of 
the power with which the dwarf’s 
quick perception had ali'eady invested 
him, inclined the young man towards 
that ugly worthy, and determined liini 
to profit by his aid. 

It being now Mr. Quilp’s cue to 
'hangs the subject with all convenient 
expedition, lest Richard Swiveller in 
his heedleasness should reveal any- 
thing which it was inexpedient for the 
women to know, he proposed a game 
at four-handed cribbage j and partuei's 
being cut for, Mrs. Q,uilp fell to Frc- 
doriok Trent, and Dick himself to 
Q,iulp. Mrs, Jinhvin being very fond 
of cards was carefully excluded by her 
son-in-law from any participation in 
the game, and had assigned to her 
the duty of occasionally replenishing 
the glasses from the case-bottle ; Mr. 
Quilp from that moment keeping one 
eye constantly upon her, lest she 
should by any means procure a taste 
of the same, and thereby tantalising 
the VTctched old lady (who was as 
much attached to the case-bottle as 
the cards) in a double degree and most j 
ingenious manner. 

But it w'as not to Mrs. Jiniwin alone | 
tliiit Mr. Quilp’s attention was re- 
stricted, as several otlier matters re- 
cjiiircd his constant vigilance. Among 
his various eccentric habits he had a 
limuoruus one of always cheating at 
cards, which rendered necessary on 
his p.'U’t, not only a close observance i 
of the g.une, and a sleight-of-hand in 
C(tuntiiig and scoring, but also involved 
the constant correction, by looks, and 
frowns, and kicks under the table, 
of llieiiard Swiveller, who being be- 
wildered by the rapidity with which 
his card.s were told, and the rate at 
■which the pegs travelled down tlie 
board, could not be prevented from 
sometimes expressing his surprise and 
incredulity, Mrs. Quilp too was the 
)artner of young Trent, and for every 
ook that passed between them, aud 
every word they spoke, and every 


card they played, the dwarf liad eyes 
and ears ; not occupied alone with 
what was passing above the table, but 
with signals that might be exebanging 
beneath it, which he laid all kinds of 
traps to detect ; besides often treading 
on his wife’s toes to see w'hcther she 
cried out or remained silent under the 
infliction, in wliieh latter case it Avould 
liave been quite clear that Ti*ent had 
been treading on her toes before. 
Yet, in the moat of all these distrac- 
tions, the one eye was upon the old 
lady alw.ays, and if she so much as 
stealthily advanced a tea-spoon to- 
wards a neighbouring glass (which she 
often did), for the purpose of abstract- 
I ing but one sup of its sweet contents, 
Quilp’s hand would ovei’set it in the 
very moment of her triumph, and 
Quilp’s mocking voice implore her to 
regard her precious health. And in 
any one of these his many cares, from 
fii'.st to last, Quilp never fl.agged noJ? 
faultered. 

At length, when they had played a 
gi'eat many rubbers and drawn pretty 
freely upon the case-bottle, Mr. Quilp 
warned his lady to retix'e to rest, and 
that .submissive wife complying, and 
being followed by her indignant 
mother, Mr, Swivtdler fell asleep. 
The dwarf beckoning his remaining 
companion to the other end of the 
room, held a short conference with 
him in whispers. 

“It’s as well not to say more than 
one can lielp before our W'orthy 
friend,” said Quilp, making a grimace 
towards the slumbering Dick. “Is it 
a bargain between us Fred 1 Shall ho 
marry little rosy Nell bye and bye 1 ” 

“ You have some end of your own 
to answer of coui'se,” returned the 
other. 

“ Of course I have, dear Fred,” .said 
Quilp, grinning to think how little he 
suspected what the real end w,'is. 
“It’s retaliation perhaps; perhaps 
whim. I have infinenee, Fred, to 
help or oppo.se. Which way shall I 
use it? There are a pair of scales, 
and it goes into one.” 

* “Throw it into mine thsii,” said 
Trent. 
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“It *8 done Fred,” rejoined Q,uilp, 
Bti’ctt-hiiig out his clenclied hand and 
opening it as if he had let some 
%veight fall out. “It’s in the scale 
fioiu this time, and turns it Fred. 
Wind that.” 

“ Wliere have they gone 3” asked 
Trent. 

tiuilp shook his head, and said that 
point remained to be discovei'ed, 
which it might be, easily. When it 
was, they would begin their prelimi- 
nary advances. He would visit the 
old man, or even Richard Swivcllcr 
might visit him, and by affecting a 
deci) concern in his behalf and iin- 
jiluriug him to settle in some worthy 
homo, lead to the child’s remember- 
ing him with gratitude and favour. 
Once impressed to this extent, it 
would be easy, he said, to win her in 
a year or two, for she supposed the 
old man to be poor, as it was a part 
of his jealous policy (in common with 
many other misers) to feign to be so, 
to those about him. 

“ He has feigned it often enough to 
me, of late,” said Trent. 

“ Oh I and to me too 1 ” replied the 
dwaif. “Which is more extraoisdi- 
nary, as I know how rich he really 
is.” 

“ I suppose you should,” said Trent. 

“ I think I should indeed,” rejoined I 
the dwarf ; and in tliat, at least, he 
^poke the truth. 

After a few more whispered word.s, 

lliey returned to the tables and the 


young man rousing Richard Swiveller 
informed him that he was waiting to 
depart. This was welcome news to 
Dick, who stai'ted up directly. After 
a few words of confidence in the 
result of their project had been ex- 
changed, they bside tlie grinning Quilp 
good night. ^ 

Quilp crept to the window as they 
passed in the street below, and list- 
ened. Trent was pronouncing an 
encomium upon his wife, and they 
were both vyondering by what e»- 
chantmeut .she had been brought to 
marry such a mis-shapen wretch as 
he. The dwarf after watching their 
retreating shadows with a wider grin 
than his face had yet displayed, stole 
softly ill the dark to bed. 

In this hatching of their scheme, 
neither Trent nor Qnilp had had one 
thought about the happiness or miseiy 
of poor innocent Nell. It would have 
been strange if the careless profligate, 
who was the butt of both, had beeu 
harassed by any such consideration ; 
for his high opinion of his own mei’its 
and deserts rendered the project 
rather a laudable one than otherwise ; 
and if he had been visited by so un- 
wonted a guest as reflection, he would 
— being a brute only in the gratifica- 
tion of his appetites — ^have soothed his 
conscience with the plea that he did 
not mean to beat or kill his wife, and 
would therefore, after all said and 
done, be a veiy tolerable, average 
husband. 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 


It was not until they were quite 
exhausted and could no longer main- 
tain the pace at which they had fled 
irom tlie race-ground, that the old 
man and the child ventured to stop, 
end sit down to rest upon the borders 
of a little \vood. Here, though the 
course was hidden from tlieir view, 
tliey eouhl yet faintly distinguish the 
noise of distant shouts, the hum of 
voices, and the beating of drums. 
Climbing the eminence which lay be- 
tween tiiem and tlie spot they had 
left, the child could even discern the 
fluttering flags and white tops of 
booths ; hut no person was approach- 
ing towards them, and their resting- 
place was solitary and still. 

Some time elapsed before she could 
reassure her trembling companion, or 
restore him to a state of moderate 
tranquillity. His disordered imagina- 
tion represented to him a crowd of 
])ersoiis stealing towards them beneath 
the cover of the bushes, lurkuig in 
every ditch, and peeping from the 
boughs of evei'y nistling tree. He was 
haunted by apprehensions of being led 
captive to some gloomy place where 
he would be chained and scourged, 
and worse tlnui all, where Nell could 
never come to see him, save through 
iron baivs and gnitiugs in the wall. 
His teiTors atieeted the child. Separa- 
tion from her grandfatter was the 
greatest evil she could dread ; and 
feeling for the time as though, go 
where they would, they were to be 
hunted down, and could never be safe 
but in hiding, her heart failed her, and 
her courage drooped. 

In one so young, and so unused to 
the scenes in which she had lately 
moved, this sinking of the spirit was 
not surprising. But, Nature often 
enshrines gallant and noble hearts in 
weak bosoms — oftonest, God bless her, 
in female breasts — andw'hen flie child, 
casting her tearful eyes upon the old 
man, remembered bow weak be was, 
and hoM destitute and helpless he 


would be if she failed iiim, her heart 
swelled within her, and animated her 
with new strength and fortitude. 

«We are quite safe nowq ;ind have 
nothing to fear indeed, dear grand- 
father,” she said. 

Nothing to fear ! ” returned the 
old man. « Nothing to fear if they 
took me from thee ! Nothing to fear 
if they parted us !. Nobody is true to 
me. No, not one. Not even Nell !” 

" Oh t do not say that,” i*eplied the 
child, " for if ever anybody was true 
at heart, and earnest, 1 am. I am sure 
you know I am,” 

“ Then how,” said the old man, 
looking fearfully round, " how can you 
bear to think that we are safe, when 
they ai*e searching for me everywhei-e, 
and may come here, and steal upon 
us, even while we ’re talking ! ” 

“ Because I ’in sure we have not 
been foUow'ed,” said the child. "Judge 
for yourself dear grandfather ; look 
round, and see how quiet and still it 
is. »We are alone together, and may 
ramble where we like. Not safe ! 
Could I feel easy— did I feel at ease — 
when any danger threatened you ? ” 

“ True, true,” he answered, pressing 
her hand, but still looking anxiously 
about. " What noise was that ? ” 

“A bird,” said the child, “flying 
into the wood, and leading the way for 
us to follow. Y ou remember that we 
said we would walk in woods and 
fields, and by the side of rivers, .aiid 
how happy we would be — you remem- 
ber that 1 But here, while the sun 
shines above our heads, and every- 
thing is bright and happy, tve arc 
sitting sadly do-svn, and losing time. See 
what a pleasant path ; and there’s the 
bird — the same bird— now ho flics to 
another tree, and stays to sing. 
Come ! ” 

When they rose up from the ground, 
and took the .shady trad; which led 
them through the wood, she bounded 
ou before. pri?)ting her tiny footsteps 
in the moss, which rose elastic from so 
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liglit a pressure and gave it back as 
Burrors throw off breath; and thus 
she lured the old man on, with man v a 
backward look and merry beck, now 
pointing stoaltliily to some lone bird 
ns It perched and twittered on a 
branch that strayed across their path, 
now sto|,ping to listen to the mngs 
that broke the happy silence, or watdi 
the sun as it trembled through the 
loaves, amt stealing in among the ivied 
tnmks stout old trees, opened long 
patiis ot light. As they passed onward, 
parting the boughs that clustered in 
their way, Iho serenity which the child 
bad iir.st assumed, stole into her breast 
m earnest ; the old man cast no longer , 
feiirliil looks heliind, hut felt at ease ; 
and cheerful, for the further they I 
passed into the tleep green shade, the ' 
that the tranquil mind 
of Lod was there, and shed its peace 
on them. * 

At length the path becoming clearer 
and less intricate, brouglit them to 
the end of the wood, and into a public 
road, laking their way along it for a 
short distamm, they came to a lane, so 
shaded by the trees on either hand 
that they met together over-head, and 
arched the nan-ow way, A broken 
finger-post announced that this led to a 
village three miles off; and tinnier 
they resolved to bend their steps 
The miles appeared so long that 
they sometimes thought they must ' 
have missed their road. Hut at last, 
to their great joy, it led downward in 
a steej, descent, with overhanging 
banks over which the footpaths led ; 
and the clustered liou.scs of the villa-re’ 
peejied from tlie woody hollow below. 

It was a very small jilace. 'J’he 
men and hoys were playing at cricket 
on the green ; and as the other fo ks 
were looking on, they wandered up 
and down, uncertain where to seek a 
lumihlo lodging. There was hut one 
old man in the little gai-don before 
his cottage, and him they were timid 
of approaching, for he was the school- 
master, and had “School” written up 
over his window in black lotter.s on a 
white board. He was a pale, siinple- 
iookiiig man, of a spiu’c and meagre 


habit, and sat among his flloivers and 
beeliives, smoking his pipe, in the little 
porch before Ids door. 

“ Speak to him, dear,” the old man 
whispered. 

“1 am almost afraid to disturb 
him,” said the child timidly. “ He 
does not seem to see us. Perhaps if 
we wait a little, he may look this way.” 

They waited, but the selioolniastcr 
cast no look towards them, and still 
sat, thoughtful stud silent, in the little 
porch. He had a kind face. In his 
plain old suit of black, he loolced pale 
and meagre. They fancied, too, a 
lonely air about him and hi.s hou.se, 
hut perhaps that was because the 
other people fonned a merry company 
upon the green, and he seemed the 
only solitary m.an in all the place. 

They were very tired, and the cliild 
would have been bold enough to 
address even a schoolmaster, hut for 
something in his manner which seemed 
to denote that he was uneasy or dis- 
ti’essed. As they stood hesitating at a 
little distance, they saw that he sat for 
a few iniuutes at a time like one in a 
brown study, then laid aside his pipe 
and took a few turns in his garden, 
then approached the gate and looked • 
towards the green, then took up Ida 
pipe again with a sigh, and sat down 
thoughtfully as before. 

As nobody el.se appeared and it 
would soon he darii, Nell at length 
took courage, and when he had i-e- 
samed his pipe and seat, ventured to 
draw ne.ar, leading her grandfather by 
the hand. The slight noise they in.ade 
in raising the latch of the wicket-gate, 
caught his .attention. He looked at 
them kindly hut seemed disappointed 
too, and slightly shook his head. 

Nell dropped a curtsey, and told 
him they were poor travellers who 
sought a shelter for the night wliicb 
they would gladly pay for, so 'far as 
their means alloweil. The scliooi- 
inaster looked earnestly at her as she 
spoke, laid aside his pipe, and rose 
up directly. 

“If you could direct ub anywhere, 
sir,” said the child, “ we should taka 
it very kindly,” 
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« You have been walking a long 
way/’ said the sclioohnaster. 

“ A long way, sir,” the child replied. 

“You’re a young U'aveller, my 
child,” he said, laying his hand gently 
on her head. “ Your grandchild, 
friend 2 ” 

“ Aye, sir,” cried the old man, “and 
the stay and comfort of my life,” 

“ Come in,” said the schoolmaster. 

Without further preface he con- 
ducted them into his little school-room, 
which was parlour and kitchen like- 
wise, and told them they were welcome 
to remain under his roof till morning. 
Before they had done thanking him, 
he spread a coarse white cloth upon 
the table, witli knives and platters ; 
and bringing out some bread and cold 
meat and a jug of beer, besought 
them to eat and drink. 

The child looked round the room as 
she took her seat. There were a 
couple of forms, notched and cut and 
inked all over ; a small deal desk 
erehed on four legs, at which no 
oubt the master sat ; a few dog’s- 
eared books upon a high shelf ; and 
beside them a motley collection of peg< 
tops, halls, kites, fishing-lines, marbles, 
half-eaten apples, and other confiscated 
property of idle urchins. Displayed 
on hooks upon the wall in all their 
terrors, were the cane and ruler ; and 
near them, on a small shelf of its own, 
the dunce’s cap, made of old new'S- 
papers and decoivited with glaring 
wafers of the lai’gest size. But, the 
great onuvraents of the walls were 
certain moral sentences fairly copied 
in good round text, and well-worked 
sums in simple addition and multipli- 
cation, evidently achieved by the same 
hand, wiiich were plentifully pasted all 
round the room ; for the double pur- 
pose, as it seemed, of bearing testi- 
mony to the excellence of the school, 
and kindling a worthy emulation in 
the bosoms of the scholars. 

“ Y es," said the old schoolmaster, 
observing that her attention was 
caught by these latter specimens. 
“ That ’s beautiful writing, iny dear.” 

“ Very, sir,” replied tlie child 
modestly, “ is it yours 1 ” 


“Mme!”,bo returned, taking out 
his spectacles and jmtting tliem on, to 
have a better view of i.hc triumphs so 
dear to his heart, “/ coiibln’t write 
like that, now-a-days. No. They’re 
all done by one han<l ; a little hand it 
is, not so old as yours, but a very 
clever one.” 

As the schoolmaster said this, lie 
saw that a small blot of ink had been 
thrown on one of the copies, so ha 
took a penknife from his pocket, and 
going up to the wall, carefully scraped 
it out. When he had finished^ he 
walked slowly backward from tlia 
writing, admiring it as one might con- 
template a beautiful picture, but with 
something of sadness in his voice and 
manner which quite touched the child, 
though she was unacquainted with its 
cause. 

“A little hand indeed,” said the 
poor schoolmaster. “ Far beyond all 
his companions, in his learning and 
his sports too, how did he ever come 
to be so fond of me ! That I should 
love him is no wonder, but that he 
should love me — ” and there the 
schoolmaster stopped, and took off his 
spectacles to wipe them, as though 
they had grown dim. 

“ I hope there is nothing the matter, 

I sir,” said Nell anxiously. 

“ Not much my dear,” returned the 
schoolmaster. “ I hoped to have seen 
him on the green to-night. He was 
always foremost among them. But 
he’ll be there to-mori’ow.” 

“ Has he been ill I ” asked the child, 
w'ith a child’s quick sympathy. 

“ Not very. They^ said he was 
wandering in his head yesterday, dear 
I boy', and so they said the day before. 
But that’s a part of that kind of 
disorder ; it 's not a bad sign — not at 
all a had sign.” 

The child wsis silent. He walked 
to the door, and looked wistfully out. 
The shadows of night were gathering, 
and all was still. 

“If he could lean upon anybody’s 
arm, he would come to me, 1 know,” 
he said, returning into the room. 
“He always came into the garden to 
say good night. But perhaps his ilinea« 
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hm only just taken a favourable turn, 
i4nd it 's too late for him to come out, 
for it ’s very clamp and there’s a heavy 
dew. It’s niudi better he shouldn’t 
come to-night.” 

The schoolmaster lighted a candle, 
fastened the window-shutter, and closed 
the door. But after he had done this, 
and sat silent a little time, he took 
down his hat, and said he would go 
and satisfy himself, if Nell ivould sit 
up till he returned. The child readily 
complied, and he went oui 

She sat there half-an-hour or more, 
feeling the place very strange and 
lonely, for she had prevailed upon the 
old man to go to bed, and there was 


noQiing to be heard but the ticking of 
an old clock, and the whistling of tiie 
wind among the trees. When he re- 
turned, he t<jok his seat in the 
elnmney-corner, but remained silent 
for a long time. At length he turned 
to her, and speaking very gently, 
hoped she would say a prayer that 
night for a sick child. 

‘‘ My favourite scholar ! ” sjiid the 
poor schoolmaster, smoking a pipe he 
had forgotten to light, and looking 
mournfully round upon the walla, “ It 
is a little hand to have done ail that, 
and waste away with sicknesa. It is a 
very, very little hand ! ” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


After a sound night’s rest in a 
chamber in the thatched roof, in which 
it seemed the sexton had for some 
years been a lodger but which he bad 
lately deserted for a wife and a cottage 
of his own, the child rose early in the 
morning and descended to the I’oom 
where she had supped lost night. As 
the schoolmaster had already left his 
bed and gone out, she. bestirred her- 
self to make it neat and comfortable, 
and had just finished its arrangement 
when the kind host returned. 

He thanked her many times, and 
said that the old dame who usually did 
such offices for him had gone to nurse 
the little scholar whom he had told 
iier of. The child asked how he was, 
and hojied he was better. 

“No,” rejoined the schoolmaster 
shaking his head soxTowfully, “no 
better. They even say he is wol'se.” 

“ I am very sorry for that, sir,” said 
the child. 

The poor schoolmaster appeared to 
be gratified by her earnest manner, 
but yet rendered more uneasy by it, 
for he added hastily that anxious 
people often magnified wi evil and 


thought it greater than it was j “ for 
my part,” he said, in his quiet, patient 
way, “ I hope it ’s not so, I don’t 
think be can be worse,” 

The child asked his leave to prepare 
breakfast, and her grandfather coming 
down stairs they all three partook of 
it together. Wiiile the meal wa.s in 
progress, their host rein.arked that the 
old man seemed much fatigued, and 
evidently stood in need of rest. 

“If the journey you have befoi’s 
you is a long one,” he said, “and don’t 
pjvss you for one day, you’re very 
welcome to pass another night here. 
I should really be glad if you would, 
friend.” 

He saw that the old man looked 
at Nell, uncertain whetlier to acceptor 
d&jfiue his offer; and added, 

“ I shall be glad to have your young 
cempanion with me for one day. If 
you can do a chax'ity to a lone man, 
and rest yourself at the same time, 
do so. If you must proceed upon your 
journey, I wish you well through it, 
and will \valk a little way with you 
before school begins. 

“ What are we to do, Nell,” siuJ 
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the old man irresolutely, **say what 
we ’re to do, dear.” 

It reqxiired no great persuasion to 
induce the child to answer that they 
had better accept the invitation and 
ivmain. She was happy to show her 
ratiludo to the kind schoolmaster by 
iisying hei'sclf in the performance of 
such liouseliold duties as his little 
cottage stood in need of. When thei-e 
were done, she took some needle- work 
from her basltet, and sat hex-self down 
upon a stool beside the lattice, where 
the honeysuckle and woodbine en- 
twined their tender stems, and steal- 
ing into the room filled it “with their 
delicious breath. Her grandfather was 
basking in the sim outside, bi-eathing 
the perfume of tlio flowers, and idly 
watching the clouds as they floated on 
before tlie light summer wind. 

As the schoolmaster, after arranging 
the two forms in due order, took his 
scat behind his desk and ntade other 
preparations for school, the child was 
apprehensive that she might be in 
the way, and offered to witlulraw to 
her little bedroom. But this he would 
not allow, and as he seemed pleased to 
have her there, she remained, busying 
herself with her work. 

“ Have you many scholars, sir ? ” 
she asked. 

The poor schoolmaster shook his 
head, and said tliai they b.ai-ely filled 
tho two fox-ms. 

Are the others clever, sir ? ” asked 
the child, glancbg at the trophies on 
the wall. 

“ Good boys,” returned the school- 
mastei", " good boys enough, my dean-, 
but they T1 never do like that.” 

A small white-headed boy with a 
Bunbumt face appeared at the door 
while he was speaking, and stopping 
there to make a rustic bow, came in 
and took his seat upon one of the 
forms. The white-headed boy thexi 
put an open book, astonishingly dog’s- 
eared, upon his knees, and thi-usting 
hi.s hands into his pockets began count- 
ing the max-bles with which they wei-e 
filled ; displaying in the expression of 
his face a remarkable capacity' of 
totally abstracting his mind from the 


spelling on which his eyes were fixed* 
Soon afterwards another whiu:-hea<led 
little boy came straggling in, and aftex’ 
him a red-headed kid, and after him 
two niore with wliite liwuls, and then 
one with a flaxen poll, and so on until 
the form.s wei-e occupied liy a dozen 
boys or tliex-eaboiits, with he.ails of 
evei-y colour but grey, and i-anging iu 
their ages fi’oni four years old I'our- 
teeu yeax's or mox-e ; for the legs of 
the youngest were a long way from the 
floor when lie sat upon the form, and 
the eldest was a heavy good-tempereil 
foolish fellow, about half a head taller 
tlian tlie schoolmaster. 

At the top of the first form — the 
post of honour in the school — was the 
vacant place of the little sick scholar, 
and at the head of the row of pegs on 
which those who came in hats or caps 
were wont to hang them ujt, one was 
left empty. No boy attempted to 
violate the sanctity of seat or peg, hut 
many a one looked fi-om the empty 
spaces to the schoolmastei-, and whis- 

C i his idle neighbour behind Ixisr 

Then began the hum of conning 
over lessons and getting them by heart, 
the whispered jest and stealthy game, 
and all the noise and drawl of school ; 
and in the midst of the din sat the 
poor schoolmastei-, the very image of 
meekness and simplicity, vainly at- 
temjjting to fix his mind upon the 
duties of the day, and to forget his 
little fi-ierid. But tho tedium of his 
office i-eruinded him more strongly of 
(he willing scholai-, and his thoughts 
wei-e rambling fx’om his pupils — ^it was 
plain. 

None know this better th.an tho 
idlest boys, who, growing bolder with 
impunity, waxed louder a? d more 
daring ; playing odd-or-c-ven jnder tlio 
mastfcx-’s eye, eating apples penly and 
without rebuke, pinching each otlier in 
sport or malice without the least 
reserve, and cutting their autographs 
in the very legs sf his desk. The 
puzzled dunce, who stood be.sidc it to 
say his lesson out of book, looked no 
longer at the ceiling for forgotten 
words, but drew closer to the master's 
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®ibow tad boldly cast Ills eye upon ' 
the page ; the wag of the little tronp i 
squinted and made gi-iniaces (at tlie 
smallest boy of couree), holding no I 
hook before his face, and his approving 
audience knew no constraint in their 
delight. If the master did chance to 
rouse himself and seem alive to what 
was going <jn, the noise subsided for a 
moment and no eyes met his but 
wore a studious and a deeply humble 
look; but the instant he relapsed again, 
it broke out afresh, and ten tunes 
louder than before. 

Oh I how some of those idle fellows 
longed to be outside, and how they 
looked at the open door and window, 
as if they half meditated rushing 
violently out, plunging into the woods, 
and being wild boys and savages from 
that time foidli. What rebellious 
thoughts of the cool river, and some 
shady bathing-place beneath willow 
trees with branches dipping in the 
water, kept tempting and urging that 
Sturdy boy, who, witli his shu't-collar 
unbuttoned and flung back as far as it 
could go, sat fanning his flushed face 
with a spelling-book, wishmg himself 
a whale, or a tittlebat, or a fly, or any- 
thing but a boy at school on fliat hot, 
broiling day ! Heat 1 ask that other 
boy, whose seat being nearest to the 
door, gave him opportunities of gliding 
out into the gai’den and driving his 
companions to madness by dipping his 
face into the bucket of the well and 
then rolling on the grass — ask him if 
thei’e were ever such a day as that, 
when even the bees wei’e diving deep 
down into the cups of flowers and 
stopping tlierc, as if tliey had made 
u{) tlieir minds to retire from business 
and be manufacturers of honey no 
more. The day was made for lazi- 
ness, and lying on one’s back in green 
places, and staring at the sky till its 
brightness forced one to shut one’s 
eyes and go to sleep ; and was this a 
time to be poring over musty books iu 
a dark room, slighted by the very sun 
itself ? Monstrous ! 

Hell sat by the window occupied 
with l3er woi’k,but .attentive still to all 
tiiat passed, though sometimes rather 


timid of the boisterous bot^s. The 
lessons over, writing time began ; and 
there being but one desk and that the 
master’s, each bo}’’ sat at it in turn 
and laboured at liis croolted copy, 
while the master w'alked about. Tliia 
was a quieter time ; for he would 
come and look over the writer’s 
shoulder, and tell him mildly to ob- 
serve how such a letter was turned in 
such a copy on the wall, praise such 
an up-stroke here and such a down- 
stroke tliere, and hid him take it for 
his model. Then he would stoj) and 
tell them what the sick eliild had said 
last night, and how he had longed to 
be among them once again ; and such 
was the poor schoolniaster’s gentle 
and affectionate ni.aniicr, that the boys 
seemed quite remorseful that they had 
womed him so much, and were abso- 
lutely quiet ; eating no apples, cutting 
no names, inflicting no pinches, and 
making no grimaces, for full two 
minutes afterwards. 

“I think, boys,” said the school- 
master when the clock struck twelve, 
“that I shall give an extra half-holiday 
fhis afternoon.” 

At this intelligence, the boys, led on 
and headed by the tall boy,*^ raised a 
great shout. In the midst of which the 
master was seen to speak, but could 
not be heard. As he held up his 
hand, however, in token of his wish 
that they should be silent, they were 
considerate enough to leave off, as 
soon as the longest-winded among 
them were quite out of breath. 

“ You must promise me first,” said 
the schoolmaster, “ that you ’ll not be 
noisy, or at least, if you are, that 
you ’ll go away and be so — away out 
of the village I mean. I ’m sure you 
wouldn’t disturb your old playmate* 
and companion.” 

There was a general munnur, (and 
perhaps a very sincere one, for they 
were but boys) in the negative ; and 
the tall boy, perhaps asj sincerely as 
any of them, called those about him 
to witness that he had only sliouted in 
a whisper. 

“ Then pray don’t forget, there ’a 
my dear scholars,” said the school- 
l2 
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master, “wliat I have asked jou, and 
do it as a favour to me. Be as happy 
Jis you can, and don’t be unmindful 
that you are blessed with health. 
Good bye all ! ” 

“ Tliank’ee sir,” and “good bye sii’,” 
were said a great many times in a 
variety of voices, and the boys went 
out very slowly and softly. But there 
w’as the sun shining and there wei-e 
the birds singing, as the .sun only 
shines and the bii-ds only sing on 
holidays jfnd half-holidays ; there were 
the trees waving to all free boys to 
climb and nestle among their leafy 
branches ; the hay, entreating them 
to come and scatter it to the pure air ; 
the green corn, gently beckoning to- 
wards wood and stream ; the smooth 
ground, rendered smoother still by 
blending lights and shadows, inviting 
to runs and leaps, and long walks God 
knows whither. It was more than boy 
could bear, and with a joyous whoop 
the whole cluster took to their heels 
and spread themselves about, shouting 
and laughing as they went, 

“ It ’s natural, tliank Heaven ! ” said 
the poor schoolmaster looking after 
them. “I’m very glad they didn’t 
mind me I ” 

It is difficult, however, to please 
everybody, as most of us would h.ave 
discovered, even without the fable 
which bears that moral ; and in the 
course of the afternoon several mothers 
and aunts of pupils looked iu to ex- 
press their entire disappx-oval of the 
schoolmaster’s proceeding, A few 
confined themselves to hints, such as 
politely inquiring what red-letter day 
or saint’s day the almanack said it 
was ; a few (these were the profound 
village politicians) argued that it was 
a slight to the tlirone and an affront to 
church and state, and savoured of re- 
volutionary principles, to grant a half- 
holiday upon any lighter occasion th.an 
the birth-day of the Monarch ; but the 
majoi’ity expressed their displeasm'e 
on private grounds and in plain terms, 
arguing that to put the pupils on this 
shoi't allowance of learning was nothing 
but an act of downright robbery and 
fraud ; and one old lady, findmg that , 


she could not inflame or irritate th® 
peaceable sclioohuaRtcr by talking to 
him, bounced out of liis house and 
talked at liini for liaH-an-liour outside 
his own window, to anotlier old lady, 
saying that of course he would deduct 
this half-holiday from his weekly 
charge, or of eoiu’se he would natur- 
ally expect to h.ave an opposition 
started against him ; tliei’e wa.s no 
want of idle chaps in that neighbour- 
hood (here the old lady raised her 
voice), and some chaps who were too 
idle even to be schoolnuisters, might 
soon find that tljei-e were other cliap.s 

ut over their heads, and so she would 

ave them take care, and look pretty 
sharp about them. But all these 
taunts and vexations failed to elicit 
one word from the meek schoolmaster, 
who sat with the child by his side,— -a 
little more dejected perliaps, but quite 
silent and uncomplaining. 

Towards night an old wom.an came 
tottering up the garden as speedily as 
she could, and meeting the school- 
master at the door, said he was to go 
to Dame West’s du’ectly,and had best 
run on before her. He and the child 
were on the point of going out together 
fox* a walk, and without relinquishing 
her hand, the schoolmaster luuTied . 
away, leaving the messenger to follow 
as she might. 

They stopped at a cottage-door, and 
the schoolmaster knocked softly at it 
with his hand. It was opened xvithout 
loss of time. They entered a I’oom 
where a little gi'oup of women were 
gathered about one, older than the 
rest, who was exying vei-y bitteidy, 
and sat wringing her hands .and rock- 
ing hei’self to and fro. 

“ Oil dame ! ” said the schoolmaster, 
drawing near her chair, “ is it so bad 
as this ? ” 

“He’s going fast,” cried the old 
woman ; “iny grandson ’s dying. It ’s 
all along of you. You shoiihln ’t see 
hm now, but for his being so earnest 
on it. This is what his leai-ning has 
brought him to. Oh dear, deal’, deal’, 
what can I do ! ” 

“ Do not say that I am in any fault,’* 
urged the gentle schoolmaster. «I 
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am not Imrf;, dame. No, no. You 
P.ro ill g'.’oat distros.^ of mind, and 
don’t mean what you say. I am sure 
you don’t.” 

“1 do,” returned the old woman. 
“1 mean it all. If he hadn’t been 
poring over his books out of fear of 
you, lie would have been well and 
merry now, 1 know he would,” 

The .schoolni.afitor looked round upon 
the other women as if to entreat some 
one among them to si^ a kind word 
for him, but they shook their heads, 
and murmured to each other that they 
never thought there was mneh good in 
learning, and that this convinced tliem. 
Without saying a word in reply, or 
giving them a look of reproach, he 
followed the old woman who had sum- 
moned him (and who had now rejoined 
them) into another room, whei-e his 
infant friend, half-dressed, lay stretched 
upon a bed. 

He w'as a very young boy ; quite a 
little child. His hair still hung in 
curls about bis face, and his eyes 
were very bright ; but their light was 
of Heaven, not earth. The school- 
master took a seat beside him, and 

oping over the pillow, whispered 
Ills name. The boy sprung up, stroked 
his face with his hand, and threw his 
wasted arms around his neck, crying 
out that he was his dear kind fi-iend. 

“ 1 hope I always was. I meant to 
be, God knows,” said the poor school- 
master. 

“ Who is that 1 ” said the boy, seeing 
Nell. “I .am afraid to kiss her, lest 
I should make her ill. Ask her to 
shake hands with me.” 

The sobbing child came closer up, 
and took the little languid hand in 
hers. Releasing his again after a 
time, the sick boy laid him gently 
dcAvn. 

You remember the garden, HaiTy,” 
whispei’ed the Schoolmaster, anxious to 
ronse him, for a dullness seemed 
gathering upon the child, “and how 
pleasant it used to be in the evejaing 


time ? You must make haste to visit 
it again, for I think the very tlowera 
have missed you, and are less gay 
than they used to be. You will come 
soon, niy dear, very soon now, -—won’t 
you?” 

The boy smiled faintly — so verj^ 
very faintly — and jiut his liand upon 
his friend’s grey head, llemoveti his 
lips too, but HO voice came from them ; 
no, not a sound. 

In tlie .silence that ensued, the luma 
of distant voices borne upon the even- 
ing air came floating through the open 
window. “ What’s tliat 1 ” said the 
sick child, opening his eyes. 

“ The boys at play upon the green.’* 

He took a handkerchief from bia 
pillow, and tried to wave it above hia 
head. But tbe feeble arm dimpped 
powerless down. 

“Shall I do it?” said the school- 
master. 

“ Please wave it at the window,’* 
was the faint reply. “ Tie it to tho 
lattice. Some of them may see it 
there. Perhaps they’ll think of me, 
and look this way.” 

He raised his head, and glanced 
from the fluttering signal to his idle 
bat, that Hy with slate and book and 
other boyish property upon a table in 
the room. And then he laid him 
softly down once more, and asked if 
the little girl were there, for he could 
not see her. 

She stepped forward, and pressed 
the passive hand that lay iijton the 
covei’let. The two old IViciids and 
companions — for such they were, 
though they were man and child — 
held each other in a long embrace, and 
then the little scholar turned his face 
towards tlie wall, and fell asleep. 

The poor schoolm.astex* sat in the 
same place, holding the small cold 
hand in his, and cliafing it. It was 
but the hand of a dead eliild. He felt 
tliat; and yet he chafed it still, and 
could not tny it down. 
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CHAPTEE XXVL 


Almost brolien-hearted, Nell with- 
drew with the schoolmaster from the 
bedside and returned to his cottage. 
In the midst of her grief and teal’s she 
was yet careful to conceal their real 
cause from the old man, for the dead 
boy had been a grandchild, and left 
hut one aged relative to mourn his 
premature decay. 

She stole away to bed as qnieldy as 
she could, and when she was alone, 
gave free vent to the sorrow with 
which her breast was overeliai'ged. 
But the sad scene she had witnessed, 
was not without its lesson of content 
and gratitude ; of content with the lot 
which left her health and freedom} 
and gratitude that she was spared to 
the one relative and friend she loved, 
and to live and move in a beautiful 
world, when so many young ereaturca 
—as young and full of hope as she — 
were stricken down and gathered to 
their graves. How many of the 
mounds in that old churchyard where 
she had lately sti'ayed, grew green 
above the graves of children ! And 
though she thought as a child herself, 
and did not perfijips sufficiently con- 
sider to what a bright and happy 
existence those who die young are 
borne, and how in death they lose the 
pain of seeing others die around them, 
bearing to the tomb sumo strong affec- 
tiem of their hearts (which makes the 
old die many times in one long life), j 
still she thought wisely enough, to i 
draw a plain and easy moral from ■ 
what she hrul seen that night, and to 
store it, deep in her mind. 

Her dreams were of the little i 
scholar : not coffined and covered up, ^ 
hut mingling with angels, and smiling i 
happily. The sun diii'tiug his cheerful 
rays into the room, awoke her ; and 
now there remained but to hike leave 
of tlie poor sehoohnastor and wander 
forth once more. 

By tlie time they w’ere ready to 
depart, school had begun. In the 
iirkoiod room, the din of yesterday 


was going on again ; a Httk sobered 
and soitfiied down, perhaps, utit only 
a very- little, if at all. Tlit school- 
master rose ftoni his desk and walked 
with them to the gate. 

It was with a trembling and re- 
luctant hand, that the child held out 
to him the money which the lady had 
given her at the races for her flowers; 
faltering in her thanlcs as she thought 
how small the sum was, and blushing 
as she offered it. But he hade her 
put it up, and stooping to kiss her 
cheek, turned back into his house. 

They had not gone half-a-dozen 
paces when he was at the door again ; 
the old man retraced his steps to shako 
hands, and the child did the same, 

" Good fortune and happiness go 
witli you ! ” said the poor school- 
master. “ I am quite a solitary niiin 
now. If you ever pass this way again, 
you ’ll not forget the little .village- 
school.” 

“ We shall never forget it, sir,” 
rejoined Nell ; "nor ever forget to he 
grateful to you for yom* kindness to 

" I liave heard such words from the 
lips of children vary often,” said the 
schoohnastei’, shaking his head, and 
smiling thoughtfully, " hut they were 
I .soon forgotten. I had attached one 
j young friend to me, the bettor friend 
for being young — but that’s over — 
God bless you I ” 

They bade him farewell very many 
times, and turned away, walking 
slowly and often looking hack, until 
they could see him no move. At 
length they had left the vilhfge lur 
behind, and even lost sight of the 
smoke among the trees. Thoy trudged 
onward now, at a quicker pace, re- 
solving to keep the main road, and go 
wherever it might lead them. 

But main reads sti’otch a long, long 
way. With the exception of two or 
three inconsiderable clusters of cot- 
tages which they passed, withnue 
stopping, and one lonely road-side 
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puMie-house -wlierc they had some i 
bread and cheese, this higliway luid , 
led them to nothing — late in the after- i 
noon — and still lengthened out, far in 
the distance, the same dull, tedious, 
%vinding course, that they had been 
pursuing all day. As they had no 
resource, ho%vever, but to go forward, 
they still kept on, though at a much 
slower pace, being very weary and 
fatigued. 

The afteraoon had worn away into 
a beautiful evening, when they arrived 
at a point where the road made a 
sharp turn an<i struck across a epm- 
mou. On the border of this common, 
and close to the hedge which divided 
it from the cultivated fields, a caravan 
was drawn up to rest; upon which, 
by reason of its situation, they emne 
80 suddenly that they could not have 
avoided it if they w’ould. 

It was not a shabby, dingy, dusty 
cart, but a smart little house upon 
wheels, with white dimity curtains 
festooning the windows, and window- 
shutters of green picked out with 
panels of a staring red, in which 
liappily-contrasted colours the whole 
concern shone brilliant. Neither was 
it a poor caravan drawn by a single 
donkey or emaciated hoi’se, for a pair 
of horses in pretty good condition 
were released from the shafts and 
grazing on the frouzy grass. Neither 
was it a gipsy caravan, for at the open 
door (graced with a bright brass 
knoekei’) sat a Christian lady, stout 
and comfortahlo to look upon, who 
woi'e a large bonnet trembling with , 
bows. And tliat it was not an iinpro- ! 
vifled or destitute caravan was clear 
from this lady’s occupation, which 
was the very pleasant and refreshing 
one of taking tea. The tea-things, in- 
cluding a bottle of rather suspicious 
character and a cold knuckle of ham, 
were set forth upon a drum, covered 
wiih a white napkin ; and there, as if 
£t the most convenient round-table in 
all the world, sat this roving lady, tak- 
ing hex* tea and enjoying the pi’ospect. 

It happxuied that at that moment 
the lady of the caravan had her cup 
(which, that everything about her might 


j he of a stout and comfortable kind, was 
I a breakfast cup) to her lips, and that 
I having her eyes lifted to the sky in her 
i enjoyment of the full flavour of the 
, tea, not unmingled possibly with just 
I tlie slightest dash or glpam of some- 
thing out of the suspicious bottle — but 
this is mere speculation and not dis- 
tinct matter of history — it happened 
that being thus agreeably engaged, she 
did not see the travellers when they 
first came up. It was not until she 
was 'n the act of setting down the cup, 
and diawing a long bi’eath after the 
exertion of causing its contents to dis- 
apjiear, that the lady of the cai*avan 
beheld an old roan and a young child 
walking slowly by, and glancing at her 
proceedings with eyes of modest but 
hungry admiration. 

“ Hey I ” cried the lady of the cara- 
van, scooping the crumbs out of her 
lap and swallowing the same before 
wiping her lips. " Yes, to be sure. — 
Who won the Helter-Skelter Plate, 
child ! ” 

“ Won what, ma’am 1 ” asked Nell. 

«The Heltex'-Skelter Plate at the 
races, child— the plate that was run for 
on the second day.” 

“On the second day, ma’am 1 ’* 

“Second day! Yes, second day,” 
repeated the lady with an air of impa- 
tience. “ Can’t you say vvho won the 
Helter-Skelter Plato when you’re 
asked the question civilly 1 ” 

“ I don’t know, ma’am.” 

“ Don’t know!" repeated the lady 
of tlxe caravan ; “ why, you wex'u there. 
I saw’ you witli my own eyes.” 

Nell was not a little alarmed to hear 
this, supposing that the lady might bo 
intimately acquainted with the linn of 
Short and Codiin ; but what followed 
tended to reassure her. 

“And veiy soi'ry I was,” said the 
lady of the cai'avan, “to see you in 
company with a Punch ; a low, prac- 
tical, wulgar wi-etch, that people should 
scorn to look at.” 

“I was not there by choice,” re- 
tui’ned the child ; “ we didn’t know our 
way, and the two men were very kind 
to ns, and lei ns travel with them. Do 
you — do yon know them, ma'am 1 ” 
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“ Know 'ein,cliild ! " cried tlie lady 
of the caravan in a sort of aliriek. 
“ Kntiw ///em / But you ’re youuff and 
inexperienced, and that ’a your excuse 
for asking sicli a question. Do I look 
as if I kiiowp ’em, does the caravan 
look as if it know’d ’em ? ” 

“ No, ma’am, no,” said the child, 
fearing site had committed some 
grievous fault. “ I beg your pardon.” 

It was granted immediately', though 
tlie lady still appeared much niiiledand 
discomposed by the degrading suppo- 
Bition. The child then explained that 
they had left the races on the first day, 
and were travelling to the next town on 
that road, where they purposed to 
spend the night. As the countenance 
of the stout lady began to clear up, she 
ventured to inquire how far it was. 
The reply — which the stout lady did 
not come to, until she had thoroughly 
expkiined that she went to the races 
on the first day in a gig, and as an 
expedition of pleasure, and that her 
presence there had no connexion with 
any matters of business or profit — was, 
that the town was eight miles off. 

This discouraging information a little 
dashed the child, who could scarcely 
repress a tear as she glanced along the 
dai'kening road. Iler grandfather 
made no complaint, but he sighed 
heavily as he leaned upon his staff, and 
vainly tried to pierce the dusty dis- , 
tance. j 

Tlie lady of the caravan was in the 
act of gathering her tea equipage 
together prepai'atory to clearing the 
table, but noting the child's anxious 
manner she hesitated and stopped. 
The child curtseyed, thanked her for 
her information, and giving her hand 
to the old man had already got some 
fifty yards or so, away, when the lady 
of the cai'avan called to her to return. 

“Como iieam', nearer still”. — said 
she, beckoning to her to ascend the 
steps. “ Are you hnngi'y, child ? ” 

“ Not very, but we ai-e th>ed, and 
it’s— it fa a long way”— 

“Well, iiungiy or not, you had 
better have some tea,” rejoined her 
new acquaintance. “ I suppose you arc 
agreeable to tliat, old gentleman ! 


The grandfather humbly pulled off 
his hat and thanked her. The lady 
of the caravan then bade him come 
up the steps likewise, but the drum 
proving an inconvenient table for two, 
they descended again, and sat upon 
the grass, where slie handed down to 
them the tea-tray, the bread and 
butter, the knuckle of ham, and in 
short everj'thing of which she had 
partaken herself, except the bottlo 
which she had already embraced an 
opportunity of slipping into her 
pocket. 

“ Set ’em oat near the hind wheels, 
child, that’s the best place” — said 
their friend, superintending the ax'- 
rangements from above, " Now hand 
up the teapot for a little more hot 
water, and a pinch of fi'esh tea, and 
then both of you eat and drink as 
much as you can, and don’t spixre any* 
thing } that ’s all I ask of you.” 

They might perhaps have carried 
out the lady’s wish, if it had been leas 
freely expi'essed, or even if it had not 
been expressed at all. But as this 
direction relieved them from any 
shadow of delicacy or uneasiness, they 
made a hearty meal and enjoyed it to 
the utmost. 

While they w'ere thus engaged, the 
lady of the cai'avan alighted on the 
earth, and with her hands clasped 
behind her, and her large boimet 
trembling excessively, walked up and 
down in a measured ti’cad and veiy 
stately manner, surveying tlie cai'avan 
from time to time with an air of calm 
delight, and deriving particular grati- 
fication from tlie rod panels and the 
brass knocker. When she had taken 
this gentle exercise for some time, she 
sat down upon the steps and called 
“Geoi^e wliereupoii a man in a 
carter’s frock, who had been so 
shronded in a hedge up to this time 
as to see everything that pas-sed with- 
out being seen himself, parted the 
twigs that concealed him, and ap- 
peared in a sitting attitude, support- 
ing on his legs a baking-dish and a 
half-gallon stone bottle, and bearing 
in his right hand a knife, and in hia 
left a fork. 
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« Yes, 3M'is?us ’’—said George. f woman a di’iving, yon ’ll always per- 


How (lid you hud the cold pie, 
George V' 

“ It wam't amiss, mum.” 

“ And the beer,” said the lady of 
the cava%-an, with an appearance of 
beir.g more interested in tins ques- 
tion "than the last ; “is it passable, 
George 1 ” 

“ Tt ’s more flatterer than it might 
he,” George returned, “ hut it au’t so 
had for all tliat.” 

To set the mind of hig mistre-ss at 
rest, he took a sip (amounting in 
quantity to a pint or tliere.ibouts) 
Iroin the stone bcittlc, and then 
smacked liis lips, winked his eye, and 
nodded his head. No doubt with the 
s.aino amiable desire, he immediately 
resumed his knife and fork, as a 
practical assurance that the beer 
had WTOught no bad effect upon his 
appetite, i 

The lady of the caravan looked on 
approvingly for some time, aud Uien 
said, 

“ Have you nearly finished ? ” 

« Wery nigh, Mum.” Aud indeed, 
after sei*aping the dish all round with 
his knife and carrying the choice 
brown morsels to his mouth, and after 
taking such a scientific puli at the stone 
bottle that, by degrees almost imper- 
ceptible to the sight, his head went 
further and further back until he lay 
nearly at his full length upon the 
ground, this gentleman declared him- 
self quite disengaged, and came forth 
from his retreat. ] 

“I liope I hiiven’t liurried you, 
George,” said his mistress, who ap- 
po.ared to have a great sympathy witli 
hi.s ‘late pursuit, 

“If you have,” returned the fol- 
lower, wisely reserving him.sclf for 
any favourable contingency that might 
occur, “ we must make up for it next 
time, that ’s all.” 

“We are not a heavy load, 
George?” 

“That’s always what the ladies 
say,” replied the man, looking a long 
way round, as if he were appealing to 
Nature in general against such mon- 
strous propositions. “If you ee“ a 


ceive that she never will keep her 
whip still ; the horse can’t go fast 
enough for her. If cattle liave get 
their proper load, you never can 
persuade a woman that they'll not 
bear something imu'e. What is the 
cau.se, of this here 1 ” 

“ Would these two travellers make 
much diifcrence to the horses, if we 
took them with us?” asked his mis- 
tress, olfering no reply to the philo- 
s<<phieal inquiry, and pointing to Neil 
and the old man who ivere painfully 
f)reparing to resume tlieir journey on 
foot, 

“ They ’d make a tlifTcrence in 
course,” .said George doggedly. 

“ Would they make much differ- 
ence?” repeated his mistress. “They 
can't be very lieavy.” 

“The weight o’ the pair, Mum,” 
said George, eyeing them with the 
look of a man wiio was calculating 
within half an ounce or so, “would 
be a trifle under tliat of Oliver 
Cromw'ell. 

Nell was very much surprised that 
the man should be so accurately 
acquainted wdth the weight of one 
whom she had read of in books as 
having lived considerably before their 
time, but speedily forgot the subject 
in the joy of hearing that they were 
to go forward in the caravan, for 
which she thanked ife lady with 
unaffected eame.stness. She helped 
with great readiness and alacrity to 
put aw.ay the teii-fliiiig,g and other 
m.atter.s that were lying about, and, 
the horses being by that time har- 
nessed, mounted into the vehicle, 
followed by her delighted grairdfatlier. 
Their patroness then shut the door 
I .and sat herself down by her drum at 
an open window ; aud, the steps 
being struck by George and stowed 
under the carriage, away they went, 
with a great noise of flapping and 
creakij»g and straining ; and the 
bright brass knocker, which nobody 
ever lan>cked at, knocking one per- 
petual double knock of its own aecor4 
as they jolted heavily along. 
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When they had travelled slowly 
forward for some sJiort distance, Nell 
ventured to steal a look round the 
caravan and observe it moi’e closely. 
One half of it — that moiety in which 
the comfortable proprietress was then 
seated— was carpeted, and so par- 
titioned off at the further end as to 
accommodate a sleepins^-place, con- 
structed after the fashion of a berth 
on board sliip, which wsus shaded, like 
the little windows, with fair white cur- 
t.ains, and looked comfortable enough, 
though by what kind of gymnastic 
exercise the lady of the caravan ever 
contrived to get into it, was an un- 
fathomable mystery. The other half 
served for a Idtchen, and was fitted up 
with a stove whose small chimney 
passed through the roof. It held also 
a closet or larder, several chests, a 
great pitcher of water, and a few cook- 
ing-utensils and articles of crockery. 
These latter necessaries hung upon 
the walls, which, in that portion of the 
establishment devoted to the lady of 
the cai’avan, were ornamented with 
such gayer and lighter decorations as a 
triangle and a couple of well-thumbed 
‘tambourines. 

The lady of the caravan sat at one 
window in all the pride and poetry of 
the musical instruments, and little 
Nell and her grandfather sat at the 
other in all the humility of the kettle 
and saueepan.s, while the machine 
jogged on and shifted the d.arkcning 
prospect very slowly. At firat the two 
travellers spoke little, and only in 
whispers, but as they grew more 
familiar with the place tliey ventured 
to converse with greater freedom, and 
talked about the country through 
which they wore passing, and the 
different objects that presented them- 
selves, until the old man fell asleep; 
whicii the lady of the caravan observ- 
ing, invited Nell to eomeaud sit beside 
her. ... 

“ Well, child,” she said, “how do 
you like this tvay of tra veiling!” 


Nell replied that she tl lought it was 
vei-y pleasant indeed, to wiiieh the 
lady assented in the ease of people 
who had their spirits. For herself, 
she said, she was troubled with a low- 
ness in that respect which requii'cd a 
constant .stimulant ; though whether 
the aforesaid stimulant was derived 
from the suspicious bottle of which 
mention has been already made, or 
from other sources, she did not say. 

“ That ’s the happiness of you young 
people,” she continued. “ Yon don't 
know what it is to be low in your feel- 
ings. Y on always have youi' appetites 
too, and what a comfort that is.” 

Nell thought that she could some- 
times dispense with her own appetite 
very conveniently ; and thought, more- 
over, that there was nothing either in 
the lady's personal appearance or in 
her manner of taking tea, to lead to* 
the conclusion that her natural relisli 
for moat and drink had at all failed 
her. She silently assented, however, 
as in duty bound, to what the lady liad 
said, and waited until she should speak 
again. 

Instead of speaking, however, she 
sat looking at the child for a long time 
in silence, and tlien getting up, brought 
out from a corner a large roll of canvas 
about a yard in width, which she laid 
upon the floor and spread open with 
her foot until it nearly reached from 
one end of the cai'avau to the other. 

“ There, child,” she said, “ read 
that.” 

Nell walked down it, and read aloud, 
in enormous black letters, the inscrip- 
tion, “Jahley’s Wax- Work.” 

“ Read it again,” said tlie Lady, 
complacently, 

“ Jarley's Wax-Work,” repeated 
Nell. 

“That’s me,” said tlio lady. “I 
am Mva. Jarley.” 

Giving the child an encouraging 
look, intended to reassure her anef let 
her know, that, altlnaigh she stood in 
the presence of the origiiialJark‘y,!jh« 
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Siost. not allow htTOclf to be utterly 
overwhelmed and borne down, the 
lady of the caravan unfolded another 
scroll, whereon was tlie inscription. 
One hundred figures the full size of 
life,” and then another scroll, on wliicdi 
was written, " The only stupendous 
collection of real wax-w’orU in the 
world,” and then several smaller 
scrolls with such inscriptions as “Now 
exhihiting within” — “ The genuine and 
only Jarley” — “Jarley’s unrivalled 
collection” — “Jarley is the delight of 
the Nobility and Gentry” — The 
3i<»yal Family are the ]>:itrons of Jar- 
ley.” When she had e.xhibited these 
leviathans of pnl)iic announcenicnt to 
the astonished child, she brought forth 
specimens of the lesser fry in the 
siiape of hand-hills, some of which 
were couched in tiie form of parodies 
on popular mehjdies, as “ Believe me 
if all Jarley’s wax-work so rare” — “ 1 
saw thy show in youthful prime” — 
“Over the water to Jarley;” while, 
to consult all tastes, others were com- 
posed, with a view to the lighter and 
more facetious spirits, as a parody on 
the favourite air of “ If I had a don- 
key,” beginjaing 

If I know’d a donkey wot wouldn’t go 

To see Sirs. Jarlky’.s wax-work show 

Do you tliiiik I 'd acknowledge him ? 

Oh so so * 

Then run to Jarley’s— 

—besides several compositions in 
jirose, purporting to be dialogues 
between the Empei'or of Oiina and an 
oyster, or the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and a dissenter on tlie subject of 
church-rates, but all having the same 
moral, namely, that the reader must 
inalie haste to Jarley’s, and that <rhil- 
dren and servants were admitted at 
half-price. When she had brought all 
these testimonials of her important 
position in society to bear upon her 
young companion, Mrs. Jarley rolled 
them lip, and having put the-r. care- 
fully away, sat down again, and looked 
at tlie cliild in triumph. 

“Never go into the company of a 
filthy Punch any more,” said Mrs. 
Jju’ley, “ after this.” 


“ I never saw any w.as-workj 
ma’am,” said Nell. “ Is it funnier thaa 
Punch?” 

“ Funnier I” said Mrs. Jarley in a 
shrill voice. “ It is not funny at all.” 

“Oh!” said N ell, with all passible 
humility. 

“ It 'isn’t funny at all,” repeated 
Mru. Jarley. “ It ’s calm and — ^svhat ’s 
that word again — critical I— -no— clas- 
sical, that 's it— it ’s calm and cLassical. 
No low heatings and knockings about, 
no jokings and squeakings like your 
precious Punches, but always the 
same, with a constantly unchanging 
air of coldness and gentility ; and so 
like life, that if wax- work only spoke 
and walked about, you ’d hardly know 
the dillerence. I won’t go so far as 
to say, that, as it is, I ’ve seen wax- 
I work quite like life, but I ’ve certainly 
! seen some life that was exactly like 
wax-work.” 

“ Is it here, ma’am ? ” asked Nell, 
whose curiosity was awakened by this 
desci’iption. 

“ Is what here, child 1 ” 

“ The wax-work, ma’am.” 

“Why, bless you, ebild, what are 
you thinldng of— how could such a 
collection be here, where you see 
everything except the inside of one 
little cupboard and a few boxes ? It's 
gone on in the otlier wans to the 
assembly-rooms, and there it ’ll be 
exhibited the day after to-morrow. 
You are going to the same town, ami 
you ’ll sec it I dare say. It’s natural 
to expect that you ’ll see it, and I ’ve 
no doubt you will. I suppose you 
couldn’t stop away if you was to Uy 
ever so nuicli.” 

“ I sh.all not he in the town, I think, 
ma’am,” said the child. 

“Not there!” cried Mi’s. Jarley. 
“ Then where will you be ? ” 

“I — I — don’t quite know. I am 
not certain.’^ 

“You don’t mean to say th.at you’re 
travelling about the counti’y without 
knowing where j'ou're going to?” 
said the lady of the carai’sn. “ What 
curious people you are ! What lino 
are you in ? You looked to me at the 
races, child, as if you were quite out 
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of your elementj and had got there by 
accident.” 

“ We were there qnite by accident,” 
returned Nell, confused by this abrupt 
questioning. ‘‘We are poor peojile, 
ma’am, and are only wandering about. 
We have nothing to do; — I wisli we 
had.” 

“ You amaze me more .and more,” 
said Mrs, Jarley, after remaining for j 
some time as mute as one of her own ! 
figures. “ Why, wliat do you call | 
yourselves 1 Not beggars ? ” i 

« Indeed, ma’.am, I don’t know what i 
else we are,” returned the chikl. i 
" Lord bless me,” said the lady of 
the civravan. " I never he.ard of such i 
& thing. Who ’d have thought it i ” 
She remained so long silent after 
this exclamation, that Nell feared she 
felt her having been induced to bestow 
her protection and conversation upon 
one so poor, to be an outrage upon 
her dignity that nothing could repair. 
This persuasion was rather confirmed 
than otherwise by the tone in which 
she* at length broke silence and 
said, 

“And yet you can read. And write 
too, I shouldn’t wonder 1 ” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said the child, fe<ar- 
ful of giving new olfence by the 
confession. 

“ Well, and wh.at a thing that is,” 
returned Mrs. Jarley. “ 1 can’t ! ” 
Nell said “ indeed ” in a tone which 
might imply, either that slie was re.a- 
son.ably surprised to find the genuine 
and only Jarley, who was the delight 
of the Nobility and Gentry and the 
peculiar pet of the Royal F.amily, des- 
tituto of tliese familiar arts ; or that 
she presumed so great a lady could 
scarcely stand in need of such ordi- 
nary accomplishmonts. lu whatever 
w.ay Mrs. Jarley received the response, 
it did not provoke her to further 
questioning, or tempt her into any 
more remarks at the time, for .she 
relapsed into a thoughtful silence, and 
remained in that sWe .so long that 
Nell withdrew to the other window 
and rejoined her grandfathei*, who 
was now awake. 

At length the lady of the caravan 


shook off her fit of meditation, 
summoning the driver to come under 
the winilow at which she was seated, 
held a long conversation with him in 
i a low tone of voice, as if she wei’O 
.asking his advice on an important 
point, and discussing the pros and cons 
of some very weighty m.atter. This 
eonfei’ence at length concluded, she 
drew in her he.ad again, and beckoned 
Nell to approach. 

“ And the old gentleman too,” said 
Mrs. J.'ii'ley ; “ for I w.ant to have a 
word with. iiim. Do you want a good 
situation for your grand -daughter, 
master ? If you do, I can put her in 
the w.ay of getting one. Wiiat do you 
say 1” 

“I can’t leave her,” answered the 
old man. “ W e can’t separ.ate. What 
would become of me without her I ” * 

“ I should have thought you were 
old enough to take care of yourself, if 
you ever will be,” i*etorted Mrs. Jarley 
sharply. 

“But he never will be,” said the 
child in an earnest whisper. « I fear 
he never will be again. Pray do not 
speak harshly to him. Wo are very 
thankful to you,” she added aloud ; 
“ but neither of us could pai't from the 
other if all the wealth of the world 
w'ere halved between us.” 

Mrs. Jarley was a little disconcerted 
by this reception of her proposal, and 
looked at the old man, who tenderly 
took Nell’s hand and detained it in hi.s 
own, as if she could haves very well 
dispensed w’ith his company or even 
his earthlj’ e.xistenee. After an awk- 
w'.ard pause, she thrust her head out of 
the window again, and had anotlusr 
conference with the driver upon some 
point on which they did not seem to 
agi'ee quite so readily as on tiieir 
former topic of discussion ; but they 
concluded at last, and she addressed 
the grandfather .again. 

“If you’re really disposed to em- 
ploy jTurself,” said Mrs. Jarley, 
“there \vouId be plenty for you to do 
in the way of helping to dust the 
figures, and take the checks, and so 
forth. What I want your grand- 
daughter for, is to point ’em out to tii® 
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.•wiHipany ; tliey would be soon learnt, 
and she has a way with her that 
people wouldn’t think unjileasant, 
though she does conic after me ; for 
I ’ve been always accustomed to go 
round witlt visitors myself, which I 
sliouM kef^i on doing now, only tliat 
my spirits make a little ease absolutely ; 
necessary. It’s not a common offer, | 
bear in mind,” said the lady, rising 
into the tone and manner in which 
she was accustomed to address her 
audiences; "it’s Jarley’s wax-work, 
reineinber. The duty ’s very light and 
genteel, the company particular select, 
the exhibition takes place in assembly 
rooms, town-halls, large rooms at inns, 
or auction galleries. There is none of 
your open-air wagraney at Jariey’s, 
recidlect ; there is no tarpaulin and 
sawdust at Jariey’s, remember. Every 
expectation held out in the handbills 
is realised to the utmost, and the 
whole forms an effect of imposing 
brilliancy hitherto unrivalled in this 
kingdom. Remember that the pi'ice 
of admission is only sixpence, and that 
this is an opportunity which may 
never occur again t ” 

Descending from the sublime when 
she had reached this point, to the 
details of common life, Mrs, Jarley 
remarked that with reference to salary 
she could pledge herself to no specific 
sum until she had sufficiently tested 
■Nell’s abilities, and narrowly watched 
her in the performance of her duties. 
But board and lodging, both for her 
and her grandfather,- she hound her- 
self to provide, and she furthermore 
passed her word that the board should 
always be good in quality, and in 
quantity plentiful. 

Nell and her grandfiitlier consulted 
togothoi’, and while they were so en- 
gaged, Mrs. Jai-ley with her hands 
behind her walked up and down the 
caravan, as she had walked after tea 
on the dull eai-th, with uncommon 
dignity and self-esteem. Nor will this 
appear so slight a circumstance as to 
be unworthy of mention, when it is 
remembered that the caravan was in 
mieasy motion all tlie time, and that 
none but a person of great natural j 


stateliness and acquired grace could 
have forborne to stagger. 

" Now, child,” cided Mrs. Jarley, 
coming to a halt as Kell tuimed 
towards her. 

" "We are very much obliged to you, 
ma’am,” said Nell, “and thankfully 
accept your offer.” 

" And you ’ll never be sorry for it,” 
returned Mrs. Jarley. "I’m pretty 
i snre of that. So as that’s all settled, 
I let ns have a bit of supper,” 
i In the meanwhile, the caravan 
bhmdered on as if it too had been 
drinking strong beer and was drowsy, 
and came at last upon the paved 
streets of a town which were clear of 
passengers, and quiet, for it was by 
this time near midnight and the towns- 
people were all abed. As it was too 
late an hour to repair to the exhibi- 
tion room, they turned aside into a 
piece of waste gi’ound that lay just 
within the old town-gate, and drew up 
there for the night, near to another 
caravan, which, notwithstanding that 
it bore on the lawful panel the great 
name of Jarley, and was employed 
besides in conveying from place to 
place the wax-woi'k which was its 
country’s pride, was designated by a 
grovelling stamp-office as a " Common 
Stage Waggon,” and numbered too— 
seven thousand odd hundred — as 
though its precious freight were mere 
flour or coals ! 

This ill-used machine being empty 
(for it had deposited its burden at the 
jilace of exhiMtion, and lingered here 
until its services were again required) 
was assigned to the old man as his 
sleeping-place for the night ; and 
within its wooden walls, Kell made 
him up the best bed she could, from 
the mateifals at hand. For herself, 
she was to sleep in Mrs. Jariey’s own 
travelling-carriage, as a signal mark of 
that lady’s favour and confidence. 

She had taken leave of her grand- 
father and was returning to the other 
waggon, when she was tempted by the 
pleasant coolness of the night to linger 
for a little while in the air. The 
moon was shining down upon the old 
gateway of tlie town, leaving the low 
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RPeliway very black and dark ; and 
with a minified sensation of curiosity 
and fear, she slowly approached the 
gate, and stood still to look up at it, 
wondering to see how dark, and grim, 
and old, and cold, it looked. 

There was an empty niche from 
which some old statue had fallen or 
been canned away hundreds of years 
ago, and she was thinking what strange 
people it must have looked down upon 
when it stood there, and how many 
hard struggles might have taken place, 
and how many murders might have 
been done, upon that .silent spot, when 
there suddenly emerged from the black 
shade of the arch, a man. The instant 
he appeared, she recognised him — 
Who could have failed to recognise, in 
tliat instant, the ugly mis-shapeu Quilp! 

Tlie street beyond was so nari*ow, 
and the shadow of the houses on one 
side of the way so deep, that ho 
seemed to have risen out of the earth. 
But there ho was. The child with- 
drew into a dark corner, and saw him 

{ )ass close to her. He had a stick in 
ns hand, and, when he had got clear 
of the shadow of the gateway, he leant 
upon it, looked back — du'ectly, as it 
seemed, towards where she stood — 
and beckoned. 

To her 1 oh no, thank God, not to 
her ; for as she stood, in an extremity 
of fear, hesitating whether to scream 
for help, or come from her hiding- 
place and fly, before he should draw i 
nearer, there issued slowly forth from 
the arch another figure — that of a boy 
—-who cai’ried on his back a trunk. 

“ Faster, sirrah ! ” said Q,uilp, look- 
ing up at the old gateway, aud showing 
in the moonlight like some monstrous 
image that had come down from its 
niche and was casting a backward 
glance at its 9 ld house, “faster I” 

“It’s a dreadful heavy load, sir,” 
the boy pleaded. “ I ’ve come on very 
fast, considering.” 

“ You have come fast, considering !” 
retorted Q,uilp ; “ you creep, you dog, 
you crawl, you measure distance like 
a worm. There are the chimes now, 
half-past twelve.” 

He stopped to listen, aud tliep tui'u- 


ing upon the boy with a suddenness 
and ferocity that made him start, 
asked at what liour th.-it London coach 
passed the corner of the road. The 
boy replied, at one. 

“ Come on then,” said Quilp, “ or 
I shall be too late. Faster — do you 
hear me I Faster.” 

The boy made all the speed he could, 
and Quilp led onwai'd, con.staiitIy turn- 
ing back to threaten him, and ui'ge him 
to greater haste. Nell did not dare to 
move until they were out of sight and 
hearing, and then hurried to where she 
had left her gi-audfather, feeling as if 
the very passing of the dwarf so near 
him must have filled liim with alarm 
and terror. But he was sleeping 
soundly, and she softly witlidrew. 

As she was making her way to her 
own bed, she determined to say nothing 
of this adventure, as upon whatever 
errand the dwarf had come (and she 
feared it must have been in search of 
them) it was clear by his inquiry about 
the London coach that he w'as on his 
way homeward, and as he had passed 
through that place, it w'as but reason- 
able to suppose that they wei’e safer 
from his inquiries thei-e, than they 
could be elsewhere. These reflections 
did not remove her own alarm, for she 
had been too much teiTifled to be 
easily composed, and felt as if she were 
hemmed in by a legion of Quilps, and 
the very air itself were filled with 
them. 

The delight of the Nobility and 
Gently and the patronised of Royalty 
had, by some pi-ocess of self -abridg- 
ment known only to herself, got into 
her travelling bed, where slie was 
snoring peacefully, -while the large 
bonnet, ciirefully disposed upon the 
drum, was revealing its glories by the 
light of a dim lamp that swung from 
the roof. The child’s bed was already 
made upon the floor, and it w'as a great 
comfort to her to hear the steps 
removed as soon as she had entered, 
and to know that all easy communica- 
tion betw'cen pensoiLS outside and tlio 
brass knocker w'as by this means effee- 
tually prevented. Certain guttural 
sounds, too, which from time to tima 
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Skscended tlirmij;!! the floor of the cara- 
van, ami a mslliiig of straw in the 
same direction, ajiprisod her tluit the 
driver was couciied upon the ground 
lieneath, and gave her an additional 
feeling of security. 

Nonviihstaridiiig these protections, 
she could get none but broken sleep 
by fits and starts all night, for fear of 
Quilp, who throughout her uneasy 
drcaias was somehow connected witK 


m 

the wax-w'orfc, or wss wax-worlt Inns- 
sclf, or was ]Mr.=i. Jarley and wax- work 
too, or was himself, Mrs. Jarley, wax- 
work, and a barrel organ ail in one, 
and yet not exactly .any of them either. 
At length, towards break of day, that 
deep sleep came upon her which suc- 
ceeds to weariness and over-watching, 
and which has no consciousness Istii 
one of overpowering and irresistible 
enjoyment. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Sleep hung upon the eyelids of the 
child so long, that, when she awoke, 
Mrs. Jarley was already decorateti 
with her large bonnet, and activedy 
engaged in pi^eparing breakfast. She 
received Neil’s apology for being so 
late witli perfect good-humour, and 
said that she should not have roused 
her if she had slept on until noon. 

“ Because it does you good,” said 
the lady of the caravan, “ vvhen you ’re 
tired, to sleep as long as ever you can, 
and get the fatigue quite off ; and 
that ’s another blessing of your time of 
life — you can sleep so very sound.” 

“ Have you had a bad night, ma’am ?” 
asked Nell. 

“5 seldom have anything else, 
child,” I’eplied Mrs. Jarley, with tiiie 
air of a martyr. " I sometimes won- j 
der how I bear it.” j 

liemeinbering the snores which had 
proceeded from that cleft in the cara- 
van in which the proprietress of the 
wax-work passed the night, Nell rather 
thought slie must have been dreaming 
of lying awake. How'ever, she ex- 
pressed herself very sorry to hear such 
a dismal account of her state of health, 
and shortly afterwards sat down with 
her grandfather and Mrs. Jarley to 
breakfast, -The meal finished, Nell 
assii ted to wash the cups ami saucers, 
and put them in their proper places, 
and these household duties performed, 


Mrs. Jtirley arrayed herself in an ex- 
ceedingly blight shawl for the purpose 
of making a progress tlirough the 
streets of the town, 

“ The wan will come on to bring the 
boxes,” said Mi'S. Jarley, "and you 
had better come in it, cliild. I am 
obliged to walk, very ntuch against my 
will ; bnt the people expect it of me, 
and public charactei’s can't be their 
own masters aud misti’esses in such 
matters as these. How do I look, 
child*” 

Nell returned a satisfactory reply, 
and Mrs. Jarley, after sticking a great 
many pins into various parts of her 
figure, and making several abortive 
attempts to obtain a full view of her 
own back, was at last satisfied with her 
appearance, and went fortli majesti- 
c^y. 

The caravan follow'ed at no gi’eat 
distance. As it w’ent jolting through 
the streets, Nell peeped from the win- 
dow, curious to see in what kind of 
place they were, and yet fearful of 
encountering at every turn the dreaded 
face of l^uilp. It was a pretty large 
town, with an open square which they 
were crawling slowly across, aud in 
the middle of which w'as the Towm- 
Hall, with a clock-tower and a wcathei’- 
cack. There were liousps of stone, 
houses of red brick, houses of vcllow 
brick, houses of lath aud plaster ; iiud 
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houses of wood, many of them very 
old, with withei'cd faces carved upon 
the beams, and staring down into the 
street. Tiiese had very little winking 
windows, and low-arched doors, and, 
in some of the narrower ways, quite 
overhung the pavement. The sti'eets 
were very clean, very sunny, very 
empty, and very dull. A few idle 
men lounged about the two inns, and 
the empty market-place, and the 
tradesmen's doors, and some old people 
were dozing in chaii'S outside an alms- 
house wall ; but scarcely any ])as- 
sengers who seemed bent on going 
anywliere, or to have any object in 
view, went by ; and if pei’chance some 
straggler did, his footsteps echoed on 
the hot bright pavement for minutes 
afterwards. Nothing seemed to be 
going on’hut the clocks, and they h<ad 
such drowsy faces, such heavy lazy 
hands, and such cracked voices, that 
they surely must have been too slow. 
The very dogs w’ere all asleep, .'uid the 
flies, drunk with moist sugar in the 
grocer’s shop, forgot their wings, and 
briskness, and baked to death in dusty 
corners of the window. 

Rumbling along with most un- 
wonted noise, the cai'avan stopped at 
last at the place of exhibition, where 
■Nell dismounted amidst an admiring 
group of children, who evidently sup- 
posed her to be an important item of 
the curiosities, and were fully im- 
pressed with the belief that her grand- 
father was a cunning device in wax. 
The chests, wei’c talsen out with all 
convenient despatch, and taken in to 
be unlocked by Mrs. Jarley, who, 
attended by George and another man 
in velveteen shorts and a drab hat 
ornamented with turnpike . tickets, 
wei*e waiting to dispose their contents 
(consisting of red festoons and other 
ornamental devices in upholstery 
work) to the best advantage in tlie 
decoration of the room. 

They all got to work without loss 
of time, and very busy they were. 
As the stupendous coliection were yet 
concealed by cloths, lest the envious 
dust should injure tiieir coinple.xions, 
Nell bestirred' herself to assist in the 


embellishment of the room, in which 
her grandfather also was of great 
service. The two men Ixiing well 
used to it, did a great deal in a short 
time ; and Mrs. Jarley served out the 
tin tacks from a linen pocket like a 
toll-collector’s which she wore for the 
purpose, and enoonraged her assist- 
ants to renewed exertion. 

While they were thus employed, a 
tallish gentleman .with a book nose 
and black hair, dressed in a military 
surtout verj' short and tight in the 
sleeves, and which had once been 
frogged and br.aidcd all over, but was 
now" sadly shorn of its garniture .and 
quite threadbare — dressed too in 
ancient grey panUloons fitting tight 
to the leg, and a pair of pumps in the 
winter of their exi.stence — looked in 
at the door-, and smiled affably. Mrs. 
Jarley’s b.'ick being then towai’ds 
Inm, the military gentleman shook 
his fore-finger as a sign that her 
myrmidons were not to apprise her 
of his presence, and stealing up close 
behind her, tapped her on the neck, 
and cried playfully “ Boh ! ” 

“ Wluit, Mr. Shun ! ” cried the 
lady of the wax-wor!c. « Lor 1 who’d 
have tl lough t of seeing you here ! ” 

“’Bon my soul and honour,” said 
Mr. Slum, “that’s a good remark. 
’Pon my soul and honour that’s a 
wise remark. Who would have 
thought it ! George, my faithful 
feller, how are yon I ” 

George received this advance with 
a surly indifference, observing that 
ho was well enough for the matter 
of that, aud hammering lustily all the 
time. 

“ I came here,” said tlie military 
gentleman turning to Mr.s, Jarley, — 
“ ’pon my soul aud honour I hardly 
know what I came here for. It 
would puzzle me to tell you, it would 
by Gad. I wanted a little inspiration, 
a little freshening up, a little chaugo 

of idu<aR, and ’Pon my sou! and 

honour,” said the milit.ax 7 gentleman, 
checking liimself and looking round 
the room, “what a devilish elas-sicai 
thing this is I By Gad, it’s quite 
Miuerviau!” 
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® It ’ll look well enough when it 
comes to be fimshed,” observed Mrs. 
Jariey. 

“ Well enough ! ” said Mr. Slum. 
*'Will you believe me when I say 
it’s the delight of my life to have 
dabbled in poetry, when I think I ’ve 
exercised my pen upon this charming 
theme 1 By the way — any orders I Is 
there any little thing I can do for you 1” 

“It comes so very expensive, sir,” 
replied Mrs. Jariey, “ and I really 
don’t think it does much good.” 

“ Hush I No, no ! ” returned Mr. 
Slum, elevating his hand “No fibs, 
i ’ll not hear it. Don’t say it don’t 
do good. Don’t say it. I know 
better ! ” 

“ I don’t think it does,” said Mrs. 
Jariey. 

“ Ha, ha ! ” cried Mr. Slum, 
“you’re giving way, you’re coming 
down. Ask the perfumei's, ask the 
blaeking-malcers, ask the hatters, ask 
the old lottery-office-keepers — ask 
any man among ’em what my poetry 
has done for him, and mark my 
words, ho blesses the name of Slum. 
If he ’s an honest man, he raises his 
eyes to heaven, and blesses the name 
of Slum — mark that! You ai-e 
acquainted with Westminster Abbey, 
Ml’S. Jariey ?” 

“ Yes, surely.” 

“ Then upon my soul and honoui’, 
mii’am, you ’ll find in a certain angle 
of that dreary pile, called Poets’ 
Corner, a few smaller names than 
Slum,” retorted that gentleman, tap- 
ping liim.self expressively on the fore- 
liead to imply that there was some 
slight quantity of brains behind it. 
“ I ’vc got a little trifle hero, now,” 
said Mr. Slum, taking off his hat 
which was full of scraps of paper, 
“ a little trifle here, thrown off in the 
heat of the moment, which I should 
say was exactly the thing yf>u wanted 
to set this place on fire with. It ’s an 
acrostic — the name at this moment 
is Warren, but the idea’s a conver- 
tible one, and a positive inspiration 
for Jariey. Have the acrostic.” 

“I suppose it’s very deal*,” said 
Mrs. Jariey. 


“ Five shillings,” returned Mr. 
Slum, using his pencil as a tooth-pick. 
“ Cheaper than any prose.” 

“ I couldn’t give more than tliree,” 
Esaid Mrs. Jai’ley. 

“ — And six,” I’etorted Slum. 
“Come. Three-and-six.” 

Ml’S. Jariey was not proof against 
the poet’s insinuating manner, and 
Mr. Slum entered the order in a 
small note-hook as a tliree-and-six- 
penuy one. Mr, Slum then withdrew 
to alter the acrostic, after taking a 
most affectionate leave of his patroness, 
and promising to return, as soon as 
he possibly could, with a fair copy for 
the printer. 

A.s his presence had not interfered 
with or interrupted the prep.arations 
they were now far advanced, and 
were completed shortly after his 
departure. When the festoons were 
all put up as tastily as they might 
be, the stupendous collection was un- 
covered, and there were displayed, 
on a raised platform some two feet 
from the floor, vuuuing round tha 
room and parted from the rude public 
by a crimson rope breast high, diver."? 
sprightly effigies of celebrated cha- 
racters, singly and in groups, clad in 
glittering dresses of various climes 
and times, and standing more or less 
unsteadily upon their legs, with tlieir 
eyes very wide open, and their 
nostrils very much inflated, and the 
muscles of their legs and arms very 
strongly developed, and all their 
countenances expressing great sur- 
pri.se. All the gentlemen were very 
pigeon-breasted and very blue about 
the beards 5 and all the ladies were 
miraculous figures ; and all the 
ladies and all the gentlemen wore 
looking intensely nowhere, and staring 
with extraordffiary earnestness at 
nothing. 

When Nell had exhausted her first 
raptures at this glorious sight, Mrs. 
Jariey ordered the I’uom to be cleared 
of all but hei’self and the child, and, 
sitting herself down in an arm-chair 
in tlie centre, formally invested Nell 
with a willow wand, long used by her- 
self for pointing out the chaJ’acterss 
■ K ~ \ 
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anl was at great pains to instruct her 
in her duty. 

“That,” said Mrs. Jarley in her 
exhibition tone, as Nell touched a 
figure at the beginning of the jdat- 
fom, “ is an unfortunate Maid of 
Honour in the Time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who died from pricking her 
finger in con.se(juence of working upon 
a Sunday. Observe the blood which 
is trickling from her finger ; also the 
gold-eyed needle of the period, with 
which she is at work.” 

All this, Nell i*epeated twice or 
tliriee : pointing tf) the finger and tlie 
needle at the right times: and then 
passed on to the next, 

“ That, ladies and gentlemen,” said 
Mrs. Jarley, “ i.s Jas})er Packlemerton 
of atrocious memory, who courted and 
married fourteen wives, and destroyed 
them all, hy tickling the soles of their 
feet when they was sleeping in the 
consciousness of innocence and virtue. 
On being brought to the scaffold and 
asked if lie was sorry for what he had 
done, he replied yes, he was sorry for 
having let ’em off' so easy, and hoped 
all CInustiaii husbands would panlon 
him the oifonee. Lot this be a warn- 
ing to all young ladies to bo particular 
in the character of the gentlemen of 
their choice. Ob.serve that his fingers 
are cui’led as if in the act of tickling, 
and that his face Ls represented with 
a wink, as he appeared when com- 
mitting his barbarous murders.” 

When Nell knew all about Mr. 
Packlemerton, and could say it with- 
out iaUoring, ilrs. Jarley passed on to 
the fat man, and then to the thin man, 
the tall man, die short man, the old 
lady who died of dancing at a hundred 
ami thirty-two, the wild boy of the 
woods, the wom.an who jioisoned four- 
teen families with pickled walnuts, 
and othex’ historical characters and 
interesting but misguided individuals. 
And so well did Nell profit by her 
m.stx’ucticms, and so apt was she to 
remember them, that by the time they 
had been shut up togethex' for a couple 
of hours, she was in full possesaon of 


the histoi’y of the whole establishment, 
and perfectly competent to the enlight- 
enment of visitors. 

Mrs. Jarley was not slow to exi)res.s 
her admmition at. this hapjiy rc.sult, 
and carried her young friend and 
pupil to iiisjmet the remaining aiTange- 
menta within <loor,s, by virtue of which 
the i)assage had Iteen already con- 
verted into a grove of grt.'cm-baize 
■hung with the inscriptions she had 
already seen (Mr. mum’s productions), 
and a highly ornamented table placed 
at the upper end for JVh’s. Jarley her- 
self, at winch she was to preside and 
take the money, in company with his 
Majesty King George the Third, Mr. 
Grimaldi as clown, Mary Queen of 
Scots, an anonymous gentleman of the 
Quaker persuasion, and Mx'. Pitt hold- 
ing in his hand a con'ect model of the 
bill for the imposition of the window 
duty. The pi’epai’ations vfithout dooi’s 
had not been neglected eithex* ; a 
imn of gi’cat pei’sonul atti’actions was 
telling her beads on the little portico 
over the door ; and a brigand with 
the blackest possible head of hair, and 
the clearest po.ssible complexion, was 
at tliat moment going round the town 
in a cart, consulting the miniatui’e of 
a lady. 

It now only r<?mainecl that Mr. 
Slum’s comjiositions should be judi- 
ciously distributed *, that the pathetic 
effusions should find their way to all 
private houses and tradeupcopie ; and 
that the pux'ody cornmeneing “ If I 
know'’d a donkey,” should be'confimjd 
to the taverns, ami eirenlated only 
among the lawyers’ clerks and choice 
spii’its of the place. When this liad 
been done, and Mrs. Jarli'v had waited 
upon the boavding-sebools in ju'rson, 
with a handbill composed exjuvssly 
for them, in which it was distinctly 
proved that wax- work refined the 
mind, cultivated the taste, and eii- 
lai’ged the sphoi’e of the Innnau umlej;- 
, standing, that indefatigable lady sat 
i down to dinner, and cti’ank out oi 
the suspicious bottle to a floiu'isliing 
I campaign. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Unquestionably Mrs. Javley had 
an inventive genius. In the midst of 
the various devices for atti’acting 
visitoi's to the exhibition, little Nell 
was not forgotten. The light cart in 
which the Brigand usually made his 
perambulations being gaily dressed 
with flags and streamers, and the 
Brigand placed therein, contemplating 
the miniature of his beloved as usual, 
Nell Wits accommodated with a seat 
beside him, decorated with artificial 
flowers, and in this state and cere- 
mony rode sloivly through the town 
every moniing, dispersing hand- 
bills from a basket, to the sound of 
drum and trumpet. The beauty of 
the child, coupled with her gentle and 
timid bearing, produced quite a sen- 
sation in the little country place. The 
Brigand, heretofore a soiu'ce of exclu- 
sive interest in the streets, became a 
mere secondary consideration, and to 
be important only as a part of the 
show of which she was the chief 
attraction. Grown-up folks began to 
be interested in the bright-eyed girl, 
and some score of little boys fell 
desperately in love, and constantly 
left inclosures of nuts and apples, 
directed in small-text, at the wax- 
work door. 

This desirable impression was not 
lost on Ml’S. Jarley, who, lest Nell 
should become too cheap, soon sent 
the Brigand out alone again, and kept 
her in the exhibition room, where 
she described the figm’cs eveiy half- 
honr to the great satisfaction of 
admiring audiences. And these 
andiences were of a vei'y superior 
description, including a great many 
young ladies’ boarding-schools, whose 
favour Mrs. Jarley had been at great 
pains to conciliate, by altering the 
face and costume of Mr. Grimaldi 
as down to re])i’e.sent Mr. Bindley 
Murray as he aiipeared wiicu engaged 
in the composition of his English 
Grammar, and turning a murderess 
of great renown into Mrs. Ilaunali 


More— both of which likenesses were 
admitted by Mi.ss Monflathers, who 
was at the he<ul of tlie head Boarding 
and Day Establishment in the town, 
and who condescended to take a 
Private View with eight chosen young 
ladies, to be quite startling from their 
extreme cori’ectness. Mr. Pitt in a 
nightcap and bedgown, and without 
his boots, represented the poet Cowper 
with perfect exactness ; and Mary 
Queen of Scots in a dark wig, white 
shirt-collar, and male attire, was such 
a com])lete image of Lord Byron that 
the young ladies quite screamed when 
they saw it. Miss Monflathers, how- 
ever, rebuked this enthusiasm, and 
took occasion to reprove Mrs. Jarley 
for not keeping her collection more 
select: obsei’ving that His Lordship 
had held certain opinions quite in- 
compatible with wax-work honours, 
and adding something about a Dean 
and Chapter, which Mrs, Jarley did 
not undei’stand. 

Although her duties were sufficiently 
laborious, Nell found in the lady of 
the caravan a very kind and consi- 
derate person, who had not only a 
peculiar relish for being comfortable 
lici’self, but for making everybody 
about her comfortable also ; which 
latter taste, it may be remai'kod, is, 
even in persons who live in much 
finer places than caravans, a far more 
rare and uncommon one than the 
firat, and is not by any means its 
necessary consequence. As her popu- 
larity procured her various little fees 
from the visitors on which her 
patroness never demanded any toll, 
and as her graiidfather too was well- 
treated and useful, she had no cause 
of anxiety in. connexion ivith the wax- 
work, beyond that which sprang from 
her recollection of Quilp, and her 
fears that he might return and ono 
day suddenly encounter them. 

Quilp indeed was a perpetual night- 
mare to the child, who was constantly 
haunted by a vision of his ugly face 
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tiiid shmtefl figtire. She slept, for i 
their better security, in tlie I'ooni 
■Miere tins wax-work ligures were, and 
she never retired to this piacc at 
night but she tortured herself— -she 
could not ht'lp it — with imagining a 
rt'scinbliuicej in some one or other of 
their death-like faces, to the dwarf, 
and this fancy would sometimes so 
gain upon her that she would almost 
believe he had removed the figure 
and stood within the clothes. Then 
there wt-re so many of them with 
their groat glassy eyes — and, as they 
stood one behind the other all about 
her bed, they looked so like living 
creatures, and yet so unlike in their 
grim stillness and silence, that she 
had a kind of terror of them for their 
own sakes, and would often lie watching 
their dusky figures until she was 
obliged to rise and light a candle, or 
go and sit at the open window and 
fool a eomp.anionship in the bright 
stars. At these times, she would 
recal the old house and the window 
at which she used to sit alone ; and 
then she would think of [)oor Kit and 
all his kindness, until the tears came 
into her eyes, and she would weep and 
smile together. 

Often and anxiously at this silent 
hour, her thoughts j-everted to lier 
grandfather, and she would wonder how 
much he remembered of their former 
life, and whether he was ever really 
mindful of the change in their condi- 
tion and of their late helplessness and 
destitution. When they were wander- 
ing about, she seldom thought of this, 
but now site could not help considuidng 
what would become of them if he fell 
sick, or her own strength wex*e to fail 
her. He was very jtatient and willing, 
happy to execute any little task,' ami 
glad to ho of use ; but ho was in tlio 
same listless state, with no jn'ospect of 
iruproveinciit — a mere chil<i— a poor, 
thoughtless, x-acant creature— a hai’ni- 
icss fond old man, susceptible of tender 
love and regard for her, and of plea- 
sant and painful impressions, hnt alive 
to nothing moi'e. It made her very 
sad to know that this was so — so sad 
to see it tliat sometimes when he sat 


Hdly by, smiling .ami mKhllng to lie* 
when .she looked ronmi, or ^lien li»3 
c.n.ressed some litlle (diibi ami carried 
it to ami fro, as he was 'om! of doing 
by tbe hour togetlier, |i('rph‘Xed by ifa 
simple (piestioiis, yet jiaticiit under his 
own infirmity, and seeming almost 
conscious of it too, and Innnblcd even 
before the mind of an infant — ;«> .sad 
it made her to see him thus, that she 
would hurst into tears, ami, with- 
drawing into some secret place, fall 
down upon her kmies and pray that he 
might be restored. 

Ihit, the hitterne.ss of her grief wa.s 
not in beholding him in this condition, 
wlien he was at least content and 
tranquil, nor in her solitary medita- 
tions on his altered state, though these 
were tritils for a young heart. Cause 
for deeper and heavier sorrow was yet 
to come. 

One evening, a holiday night with 
them, Nel! ami her grandfatiier went 
out to walk. They had been I’ather 
closely confined for some days, .and the 
weatlicr being warm, th(!y strolled 
a long distatice. Clear of the town, 
they took a footpath which .struck 
through some plea.sant fields, judging 
! that it would terminate in the road 
they quitted and enable them to return 
tlmt way. It inadt!, bowever, a much 
wider circuit than they h.ad supposed, 
.and thus they wtu'e tempted otiward 
until sunset, when th(*y reached the 
track of which they were in search, 
ami stojipod to re.st, 

It liad been gradually getting over- 
cast, and now the sky was dark and 
lowering, save where the glory of tho 
departing .sun piled uj> masses of gold 
and Ijuruiiig lin;, decaying embers of 
which gleatiied hei’c ami tliere tln-ough 
the black veil, and shone redly down 
upon the earth. The vviml began to 
moan in hollow murmurs, us tho sun 
went clown carrying glad day <.'is(s 
wliere ; ami a train of dtill elomls 
coming up against it, menaced thunder 
and lightning. Large dro])s of I’ain 
soon began to fall, ami. a-s the storm 
clouds came sailing onward, otbera 
supplied the void they loft behind and 
spread over all the ‘sky. Then was 
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Leave! t!i6 low nirabling of distant 
thunder, then tiie lightning quivered, 
and tiieu the daritness of au hour 
seemed to liave gatliered in an instant. 

Feavlul of taking shelter beneath a 
tree or liedge, the old man and the 
child hurried along the high road, 
hoping to find some house in which 
they could seek a refuge from the 
storm, which had now burst forth in 
e.'irnest, and every moment increased 
in vi<jleiice. Drenched with the pelting 
rain, confused by the deafening thunder, 
and bewildered by the glare of the 
forked lightning, they would have 
passed a solitary house without being 
aware of its vicinity, had not a man, 
who was standing at the door, called 
lu.stily to them to enter, 

“ Your ears ought to be better than 
other folks’ at any rate, if you make 
so little of the chance of being struck 
blind,” he said, retreating from the 
door and shading his eyes with his 
hands as the jagged lightning came 
again. “ What were you going past 
for, eh 1” he added, as he closed the 
door and led the way along a passage 
to a room behind. 

“Wo didn’t see the house, sir, till 
we heard you calling,” Kell replied 

“ No wonder,” said the man, “ with 
this lightning in one’s eyes, by-the-by. 
You had better stand by the fire here, 
and dry yourselves a bit. You can 
call for what you like if you want any- 
thing. If you don’t want anything, 
you’re not obliged to give an order. 
Don’t be afraid of that. This is a public- 
house, that ’s all. The Valiant Soldier 
is pretty well known hereabouts.” 

“Is this house called the Valiant 
Soldier, sir t” asked Nell. 

“ I thought everybody knew that,” 
replied the landlord. Where have 
you come from, if you don’t know the 
V’aliant Soldier as well as the church 
catecliism ? This is the V aliant Soldier 
by James Groves, — Jem Groves — 
honest Jem Groves, as is a man of 
unblemished moral character, and has 
a good dry skittle ground. If any 
man has got anything to say again 
Jem Groves, let him say it to Jem 
Groves, and Jem Groves can accom- 


modate him with a customer on any 
terms from four pound a side to 
forty.” 

With these words, the speaker 
tapped himself on the waistcoat to 
intimate that he was the Jem Groves 
so highly eulogized ; sparred scienti- 
fically at a counterfeit Jem Groves, 
who was sparring at society in general 
from a black frame over the chimney- 
piece ; and, applying a half-emptied 
glass of spirits and water to his lips, 
drank Jem Groves’s health. 

The night being warm, there was a 
large screen, drawn across the room, 
for a barrier against the heat of the 
fire. It seemed as if somebody on the 
other side of this screen had been 
insinuating doubts of ]\Ir. Groves's 
prowess, and had thereby given rise to 
these egotistical e.\pressions, for Mr. 
Groves wound up his defiance by 
giving a loud knock upon it with his 
knuckles and pausing for a reply from 
the other side. 

“ There an’t many men,” said Mr. 
Groves, no answer being returned, 
“who would ventur’ to cross Jem 
Groves under his own roof. There ’s 
only one man, I know, that has nerve 
enough for that, and that man ’s not a 
hundred mile from here neither. But 
he ’s worth a dozen men, and I let him 
say of me whatever he likes in conse- 
quence, — he knows that.” 

In retuni for this complimentary 
address, a very gruff hoarse voice bade 
Mr. Groves “ hold his nise and light 
a candle.” And the same voice re- 
marked that the same gentleman 
“ needn't w'aste his breath in brag, for 
most people knew pretty w^ell what 
sort of stuff he was made of.” 

“ Nell, tliey ’re — tliey ’re playing 
cards,” whispered tlie old man, sud- 
denly interested. “Don’t you liear 
them!” 

“Looksharp with that caudle,” said 
the voice ; “ it 's aa much as I can do 
to see the pips on the cards as it is ; 
and get this shutter closed as quick as 
you can, will you 1 Your beer will be 
the worse for to-night's thunder I 
expect.— Game ! Seven-and-sivpence 
to me, old Istuic. Hand over.” 
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“ Do you hear, Nell, you hear 
thc'iii ?” wluRjiered the old man again, 
wiili inoroased eiu'nestuess, as the 
money cli inked upon the table. 

“ r haven't seen such a storm as 
this,” said a sharp cracked voice of 
most disagreeable <juality, when^ a 
tremendous peal of thunder had died 
away, “ since tl>e night when old Luke 
Withers won thirteen times running, 
on the I’ed. Wo all said he had tlie 
Devil’s luck and his own, and as it 
was the kind of night for the Devil to 
he out and busy, I suppose he wns 
looking over his 'alioulder, if anybody 
could have seen him.” 

« Ah ! ” returned the voice ; 
‘tfor all old Luke’s winning through 
,tlnck and thin of late years, I remem- 
’ber the time when he was the un* 
luckiest and unfortunatest of men. He 
never took a dice-box in his hand, or 
held a card, but he was plucked, 
pigeoned, and cleaned out completely." 

Do you heap what he says,” wliis- 
perod the old man. “Do you hear 
that, Nell 1 ” 

The child saw with astonishment 
and alarm that his whole appearance 
had undergone a complete change. 
His face was flushed and eager, his 
eyes were strained, his teeth set, his 
breath came short and thick, and the 
hand lie litid upon lier arm trenilileu 
so violently tliat she shook beneath its 
grasp. 

“ Bear witness,” he muttered, look- 
ing tgnvard, “ tliat I always said it ; 
that [ knew it, dreamed of it, felt it 
was the truth, and that it must he ■ 
so ! What money have we, Nell I i 
Come ! I saw you with money yestoi*- j 
day. What money have we 1 Give i 
it to me.” ] 

“No, no, let me keep it, grand- 
father,” said the frightened child. I 
“ Let us go away from hei’e. Do not 
mind the rain. Pray let us go.” I 
“ Give it to me, I say,” returned ' 
the old ni.au iiei-eely. “ Hush, Imsii, 
don’t cry, Nell. If I spoke sharply, 
dear, I didn’t meau it. It 's for thy ' 
good. I have wronged thee, Nell, but 
i will right thee yet, I will indeed. 
Where is tlio money I ” , 1 


« Do not take it,” said the child, 
“ Pi’ay do not take it, dear. For both 
our sakes let me keep it, or let mo 
throw it away — ^bettor let me tlu'ow it 
away, than you take it now, I,et us 
go ; do let us go.” 

“ Give me the money,” returned the 
old man, “ I must have it. There — 
there — that ’s my dear Nell. 1 ’ll right 
thee one da}', child, I ’ll right thee, 
never fear!” 

She took from her pocket a little 
purse. He seized it with the s/ime 
rapid impatience which had charac- 
terised his speech, and hastily made his 
way to the otlier side of tlie screen. 1 1 
was impossible to restoiin him, and the 
trembling child followed close behind. 

The landlord had placed a light 
upon the table, and was engaged in 
di’awhig the curtain of the window. 
Tlio speakers whom they had heard 
were two men, who had a pack of 
j eard.s and some silver money between 
them, while upon the screen itself the 
! games they had played were scored in 
j chalk. The man with the rough voice 
I was a Imrly fellow of middle age, with 
large black whiskei's, broad checks, 
a coarse wide mouth, and bull neck, 
which was pretty freely displayed as 
bis sliirt collar was only confined by 
a loose red neckerchief. He wore 
his hat, which was of a brownish- 
white, and had beside him a thick 
knotted slick. The otlier man, whom 
bis companion had culled Isaac, was 
of a more slender figure — stooping, and 
high in the shoulders — with a very 
ill-fivvoured face, and a most sinister 
and villainous sipiint. 

“Now old genilem.an," said Isaiic, 
looking round. “Do yon know either 
of ns? Tliis side of the .screen is 
private, sir.’’ 

“ No offence, I hope,” returned the 
old man. 

“ But by G — , sir, tluire 7S ofrerice,” 
said the other, intenaiptiug him, 
“when you intrude your-seir upon a 
couple of gentlemen who are particu- 
larly engaged.” 

“ I Iiad no intention to offend,” said 
the old man, looking anxiously at Uio 
cards. “ 1 thought that — ” 
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*Biit you liacl no right to think, 
air,” retoi-ted tlie other. « Wliat the 
Uc.v’il has a, niau at. your time of life to 
do with tbiuiidig 

f' y'' yjT bully hoy,” said the stout 
man, raising his eyes from his cards 
for the first time, “ can’t you let him 
speak ? ” 

The landlord, who had apparently 
resolved to remain neutral until he 
knew which side of tiie questioii the 
stout man would espouse, chimed in at 
this place with " Ah, to be sure, can’t 
you let liiin speak, Isaac Li.st f ” 

“ Can't I let him speak,” sneered 
Isaac in reply, mimicking as nearly as 
he could, in his shrill voice, the tones 
of the landlord, “ Yes, I can let him 
speak, Jemmy Groves.” 

“ Well then, do it, will you 1 ” said 
the landlord. 

Mr. List's squint assumed a por- 
tentous cliaracter, which seemed to 
threaten a prolongation of this con- 
troversy, when his companion, who 
had been looking sharply at the old 
man, put a timely stop to it. 

« Wlio knows,” said he, with a 
cunning look, “ but the gentleman 
may have civilly meant to ask if he 
might have the honoui* to take a hand 
with us t ” 

“ I did mean it,” cried the old man, 
“ That is what I mean. That is what 
I want now I ” 

“ 1 thought so,” returned the same 
man, “ Then who knows but the 
gentleman, anticipating our objection 
to play for love, civilly desired to play 
for money 1 ” 

The old man replied by shaking the 
little purse in his eager hand, and then 
throwing it down upon the table, and 
gathering up the cai-ds as a miser 
would clutch at gold. 

" Oh ! That indeed — ” said Isaac ; 
if that ’s what the gentleman meant, 
I beg the gentleman’s pardon. Is this 
the gentleman’s little purse I A very 
pretty little purse. Rather a light 
purse,” added Isaac, throwing it into 

the air and catching it dc.vtcroualy, 

but enough to amuse a gentleman for 
half an hour or so.” * 

“We’ll make a four-handed game 


of ii^ and take in Groves,” said tlis 
stout man. “ Come, Jemmy.” 

The landlord, who conducted him- 
self like one who was well used to such 
little parties, approached the table and 
took his seat. The child, in a perfect 
agony, drew her grandfather aside, 
and implored him, even then, to come 
away. 

“ Come ; and we may be so happy,” 
said the child. 

“We will be happy,” replied the 
old man hastily. “ Let me go, Noll. 
The means of happiness are on the 
cards and in the dice. We must rise 
from little winnings to great. There ’s 
little to be won here ; but great will 
come in time. I shall but win back my 
own, and it ’s all for thee, my darling.” 

“God help us I” cried the child, 
“ Oh ! what hai’d fortune brought us 
here ! ” 

“ Hush t ” rejoined the old man lay- 
ing his hand upon her mouth, “ For- 
tune will not bear chiding. We must 
not reproach her, or she shuns us; I 
l»ave found tliat out.” 

“ Now, mistei*,” said tlie stout man. 
“If you’re not coming yourself, give 
us the cards, will you ? ” 

“ I am coming,” cried the old man. 
“Sit thee down, Nell, sit thee down 
and look on. Be of good lieart, it’s 
all for thee— all^ — every penny. 1 don't 
tell them, no, no, or else they wouldn’t 
play, dreading the chance that such 
a cause must give me. Look at 
tliem. See what they are and what 
thou art. Who doubts tliat we must 
win ! ” 

“ The gentleman has thought better 
of it, and isn’t coming,” said Isaac, 
making as tliough he would rise from 
the table. “I’m sorry the gentle- 
man ’s daunted— nothing venture, no- 
thing have — but the gciitleniau knows 
best.” 

“ Why I am ready. You have all 
been slow but me,” said the old man. 
“1 w'onder who’s aioi’e an.’cious to 
begin than 1.” 

As he spoke lie drew a chair to the 
table ; and the other three closing 
round it at the same time, the gams 
commenced. 
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The cliilcl sat by, and watched its 
jn’iifTfess with a troubled mind, lle- 
gardloHS of the iniii of luck, and 
mindful only of the despei*ate passion 
which had its hold upon iier grand- 
father, losses and gains were to her 
alike. Exulting in .some brief triumph, 
or cii.st down by a defeat, there he sat 
so wild and restless, so feverishly and 
intensely anxiotis, so terribly eager, so 
ravenous for the paltry stakes, that 
she could have almost better borne to 
see hiiu dead. And yet she was the 
innocent cause of all tins torture, and 
lie, gambling with such a savage 
thirst for gain ns the most insatiable 
gambler never felt, had not one selfish 
thought ! 

On the contrai’}'', the other three — 
knaves and gamesters hy their trade 
— while intent upon their game, were 
yet as cool and quiet as if every virtue 


jliad been centred in their hreastet 
Sometime.^ one would look up to .smik 
to another, or to .siinir the feehk 
caudle, or to glance at the lightning as 
it .shot througli the opim window and 
Huttering enrtain, or to li.ston to some 
louder |ie.'il of llmnder tlnin the rest, 
with a kind of momentary impatit-nee, 
as if it put him out ; hut tliere tiiey 
sat, with a calm imlifi'ei’onee to every- 
thing hut tlioir eaj’ds, perfect jdnlo- 
sophera in appeai'ance, ami with no 
greater .show of paa.sion or excitement 
than if they had been made of stone. 

The storm had raged for full three 
lioims; the liglitning had grown fainter 
and less freipient ; the thunder, from 
seeming to roll and bre-ak above their 
heads, had gradually died away into a 
deep hoarse distance • and still tlio 
game went on, and still tlie s 
child was quite forgotten. 
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A's length the play came to an end, 
and Mr.Isaac List rose the only winner. 
Mat and the landlord boro their losses 
with pi'ofcssional fortitude. Isaac 
pocketed his gains with the air of a 
man who had quite made up his mind 
to win, all along, and was neither sui*- 
prised nor pleased. 

Nell’s little piirso was exhausted ; 
but, altliough it lay empty by his side, 
and the other players had now risen 
Irom the tjible, the old xunn sat poring 
over the earda, dealing them as they 
had been di'alt before, and turning up 
the different hands to see what each 
man would have held if they had 
still been playing. He was quite 
absorbed in this occupation, when the 
cli'dd drew near and laid her hand 
' tqiou his sUoi\lder, telling him it was 
near midnight. 

“ See the curse of poverty, Nell,” 
he .said, pointing to the pimks he had 
spread out upon the table. “ If I 
could have gone on a little longer,. 


only a little longer, the luck would 
have turned on my side. Yes, it’s aa 
plain as the marks upon the cards. 
See Imre — and there and here 
again.” 

“ Put them away,” urged the child. 
“ 'fry -to forget th em.” 

<‘_Try to forget them ! ” he rejoined, 
raising his hagganl face to hers, and 
regarding her with an inereduloua 
stare. “To forget them ! How are 
we. <ivev to grow rich if I forget 
them?” 

The child could only shake her 
head. 

“ No, no, Nell,” said the old m.an, 
patting her cheek ; « they mn.st not 
be forgotten. We nmstm'aki; amemla 
for thi.s a.s soon as we can. I’atienc;e 
— patience, and we ’ll right tbee yet, 
I promise thee. Lo.se' to-day, win 
to-morrow. And nothing can be won 
witbont anxiety and care — notliiiig. 
Come, I am ready.” 

“ Do you know wluit the time i^ I ** 
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Bftid Mr, Groves, wiio was smoking 
with his friends. “ Past twelve 
o’clock 

— ‘ And a rainy night,” added Uie 
stout man. 

“ The Valiant Soldier, by James 
Groves. Good beds. Cheap enter- 
fcjiinment for man and beast,” said 
Mr. Groves, quoting his sign-board. 

“ Halfpast twelve o’clock.” 

“It’s very late,” said the uneasy 
child. “I wish we had gone before. 
What will they think of us ! It will 
be two o’clock by the time we get 
back. What would it cost, sir, if we 
stopped here ? ” 

“ Two good beds, one-and-sixpence ; 
supper and beer one shilling ; total, 
two shillings and sixpence,” replied 
the Valiant Soldier. 

Now, Nell had still the piece of 
gold sewn in her dress ; and when 
she came to consider the lateness of 
the hour, and the somnolent habits of 
Mrs. Jarley, and to imagine the state 
of consternation in which they woul.d 
certainly throw that good lady by 
knocking her up in the middle of the 
night — and when she reflected, on the 
other hand, that if they remained 
where they were, and rose early in the 
morning, they might get hack before 
she awoke, and could plead the vio- 
lence of the storm by which they had 
been ovei’taken, as a good apology 
for their absence — she decided, after 
a great deal of hesitation, to remain. 
She therefore took her grandfather 
aside, and telling him that she had 
still enough left to defray the cost 
of their lodging, proposed that they 
should stay there for the night. 

“ If I had had but that money 
before — If I bad only known of it a 
few minutes ago ! ” muttered tlie old 
man. 

“ We will decide to stop here if 
you please,” said Nell, turning hastily 
to the landlord. 

“ I think that ’s prudent,” returned 
Ml*. Groves.. “ You shall have your 
suppers directly.” 

Accordingly, when Mr. Groves had 
smoked his pipe out, knocked out the 
ashes, and placed it carelully in a 


comer of the fire-place, with the bowl 
downwards, he brought in the bread 
and cheese, and beer, with many high 
encomium.s upon their excellence, and 
hade his guests fall to, and niaife 
themselves at home. Nell and htsr 
grandfather ate sparingly, for both 
were occupied with their own reflec- 
tions ; the other gentlemen, for whose 
constitutions beer was too weak and 
tame a liquid, consoled themselves 
with spirits and tobacco. 

As tiiey would leave the house very 
eaidy in the morning, the child was 
anxious to pay for their entertoinment 
before they retired to bed. But as 
she felt the necessity of concealing 
her little hoard from her grandfather, 
and had to change the piece of gold, 
she took it secretly from its place of 
concealment, and embraced an oppor- 
tunity of following the landlord when 
he went out of the room, and tendered 
it to him in the little bar. 

“ Will you give me the change here, 
if you please ? ” said the child. 

Mr. Janies Groves was evidently 
surprised, and looked at the money, 
and rung it, and looked at the child, 
and at the money again, as though he 
had a mind to inquire how she came 
by it 'The coin being genuine, how- 
ever, and changed at his house, he 
probably felt, like a wise landlord, 
that it was no business of his. At 
any rate, he counted out the change, 
and gave it her. The child was 
returuiiig to the room where they 
had passed the evening, when she 
fancied she saw a figure just gliding 
in at the door. There was nothing 
but a long dark pas.s;ige between this 
door and the place where she had 
changed the money, and, being \eiy 
certain that no person had passed in 
-or out while she stood there, the 
thought struck her tliat she had been 
watched. 

But by whom! When she re- 
entered the room, she iound its 
inimates exactly as she had left them. 
The stout fellow lay upon two chairs, 
resting his head on his hand, and the 
squinting man reposed in a siinihif 
attitade on die opposite side ol die 
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table. Between them eat her grand- 
fathoi’, looking intently at the wihner 
witl) a kind of hungry admiration, an<l 
hanging upon his words as if he wez’e 
some superior being. She was puz- 
zled for a moment, and looked round 
to see if any else were them No. 
Tlien she asked her grandfather in a 
whisper whether anylmdy had left the 
room while she wsis absent. “No,” 
he said, « nobody.” 

It must have been her fancy then ; 
and yet it was sti-ange, that, without 
anything in her previous thoughts to 
lead to it, she should have imagined 
this figure so very distinctly. She 
was still wondering and thinking of it, 
when a girl came to light her to bed. 

The old man took leave of the com- 
pany at the same time, and they wetit 
up stairs together. It was a great, 
rambling house, with dull corridors 
and wide staircases which the flaring 
candles seemed to make more gloomy, 
sup left her gi'audfatlier in his cham- 
ber, and followed her guide to another, 
which was at the end of a passage, 
and approached by some half-dozen 
crazy steps. This was prepared for 
her. The gii’l lingered a little while 
to talk, and tell * her grievances. She 
had not a good place, she said ; the 
wages wore low, and the work was 
hal’d. She was going to leave it in a 
fortnight ; the cliild couldn’t recom- 
mend her to another, she supposed % 
Indeed she was afraid another would 
he diflicult to get after living there, 
for the house had a very indiflerent 
character ; there was far too much 
card-playing, and such like. She was 
very much mistaken if some of the 
people wlio came there oftenest were 
quite as honest as they might be, but 
she wouldn’t have it known that she 
had said so, for the world. Then 
there w’ere some rambling allusions to i 
a rejected sweetheart, who had threat- 1 
ened to go a soldiering— a final pro- 
mise of knocking at the door early in 
tlie morning — and “ Good night.” i 
The clvTcl did not feel comfortable 
when she was left alone. She could 
hot help thinking of the figure stealing 
through the passjigo down staii’s : and 


what the girl h.arl said did not tend to 
reassure her. 'J'he men wore very ill- 
looking. They might got their living 
by robbing and murdering travellera. 
Who couiil tell ? 

Reasoning herself out of Ihe.se fears, 
or losing sight of them for a little 
while, there came the an-Miety to wliieli 
the adventures of the night ga,ve rise. 
Here wsis the ohl passion awakened 
agJtin Ji» her grandlatber’.s bre.ast, and 
to what further distraction it might 
tempt him Heaven only knew, ^^'hat 
fears their absence might have occa- 
siotiod already 1 Persons might be 
seeking for them even then. Would 
I they be forgiven in tlie morning, or 
turned adrift again ! Oh ! why liad 
they stopped in that strange place? 
It would have been bettei’, under any 
circumstances, to have gone on ! 

At last, sleep gradually stole upon 
her~a brolcen, fitful sleep, troubled 
by dreams of fulling from high towers, 
and waking with a start and in great 
ten’or. A deeper slumber followed 
this — and then— —What ! That figure 
in the room ! 

A figure was there. Yes, she had 
drawn up the blind to admit the light 
when it should dawn, and there, be- 
tween the foot of the bed and the dark 
c.o.soinent, it crouched and slunk along, 
gi-opiug its way witli noiseless hands, 
and stealing round the bod. She had 
no voice to cry for help, no power to 
move, but lay still, watcliing it. 

On it came — on, silently and 
stoalthily, to the bed’s head. Tiie 
hreath so near her pillow, tliat she 
shi’unk back into it, lost tho.se wandex’- 
ing hands should light upon her face. 
Back again it stole to the window — 
tlien tmned its head towards hex*. 

The dark form w'as a ixierc blot 
upon the lighter dai’kness of the room 
but she saw tlie turning of the bead, 
and felt and knew how' the eyes lookeil 
and tlie ears listened. Tliere it re- 
mained, motionless as she. At U'ngth, 
still keeping the face towards her, it 
busied its hands in something, aid she 
heard the chink of money. 

Then, on it came again, silent and 
stealthy as befoi’e, and replacing tlie 
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gaments it. had taken from the bed- 
side, dropped upon its hands and 
knees, and crawled away How slowly 
it seemed to move, now that she could , 
hear but not see it, creeping along the 
floor ! li reached the door at last, and 
stood upon its feet. The steps creaked 
beneath its noiseless tread, and it was 
gone. 

The first impulse of the child was to 
fly from the teiTor of being by herself 
in that room — to have somebody by — 
not to be alone — ^and then her power 
of speech would be restored. With 
no consciousness of having moved, she 
gained the door. 

Tliere was the dreadful shadow, 
pausing at the bottom of the steps. 

She could not pass it 5 she might 
have done so, perhaps, in the dark- 
ness, without being seized, but her 
blood cui’died at the thought. The 
figure stood quite still, and so did she ; 
not boldly, but of necessity ; for going 
back into the room was hardly less 
terrible than going on. 

The rain, beat fast and furiously 
without, and ran down in plashing 
sti’eams from the thatched roof. Some 
summer insect, with no escape into the 
air, flew blindly to and fro, beating its 
body against the walla and coiling, 
end filling the silent place with mur- 
murs. The figure moved again. The 


child involuntarily did the same. Once 
in her grandfather’s room, she would 
be safe. 

It crept along the passage until it 
came to the very door she longed so 
ardently to reach. The child, in the 
agony of being so near, had almost 
darted forward with the design of 
bursting into the room and closing it 
behind her, when tiie figui’a stopped 
again. 

The idea flashed suddenly upon her 
— ^wliat if it entered there, and had a 
design upon the old roan’s life 1 She 
turned faint and sick. It did. It 
went in. There was a light inside. 
The figure was now within the cham- 
ber, and she, still dumb — quite dumb, 
and almostsenseless — stood looking on. 

The dcor wsis partly open. Not 
knowing what she meant to do, but 
meaning to preserve him or be killed 
herself, she staggered forward and 
looked in. 

What sight was that which met her 
view ! 

The bed had not been lain on, but 
was smooth and empty. And at a 
table sat the old man himself ; the only 
living cx’eature there ; his white face 
pinched and sh-arpened by the greedi- 
ness wlucli made his eyes unnaturally 
bright— counting the money of whicb 
his hands had robbed her. 
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Wii’H stops more faltering and un- 
steady tliaii those with which slic had 
approached tho room, the child with- 
drew from tho door, and groped her 
way back to her own chamber. 'J’Juj 
terror sh(i had lately felt was nothing 
compared with that which now op- 
})rcjHS(jd hei*. No strange I’obber, no 
treacherous host couuiving at the plun- 
der of his guests, or stealing to their 
beds to kill them in their sleep, no 
nightly prowler, however terrible and 
cruel, could have awakened in her 
bosom half the dread which tlie recog- 
nition of her silent visitor inspired. 
The gi’ey-headod old man gliding like 
a ghost into her room and acting the 
thief while he supposed her fast asleep, 
then bearing off his prize and hanging 
over it with the glifiatly exultation she 
had witnessed, was worse — immeasur- 
ably worse, and far more dreadful, for 
the moment, to reflect upon — than any- 
thing her wildest fancy could have sug- 
gested. If he should z’cturn — tlnn*e was 
no look or bolt upon the door, and if, 
distrustful of having left some money 
yet behind, ho should come back to 
seek for more— a vague awe and hor- 
ror surrounded the idea of his slinlting 
in again witli stealthy tread, and turn- 
ing hia face towai’d the em[)ty bed, 
while she shrank down close at his feet I 
to avoid his touch, wl»ich was almost 
insupportable. She sat and listened. 
Hark ! A footstep on tho .stairs, and 
now tho door was slowly opening. It 
was but imagination, yet imagination 
had all the terrors of reality j nay, it 
was wor-se, for the reality would have 
come and gone, and there an end, but 
in imagination it was always coming, 
and never went away. 

The feeling which he.set the child 
was one of dim uncerfciin horror. She 
had no fear of the dear old grandfa- 
ther, in whose love for her this disease , 
of the brain had been engendered ; 
but the man she had seen that night, 
wrapt in the game of chance, lurking 
ill her room, and counting the money 


by the glimmering light, seemed like 
another creature in liis sh:>])c, a mon- 
strous ilistovtion of his image, a suiue- 
thing to recoil from, and be tlie iiioro 
afraid of, because it bore a likciic.ss to 
iiim, and kept clo.se about licr, as lie 
did, She could scarcely connect her 
own affectionate companion, wivo by 
hi.s !o.s.s, witli this old man, stt like yet 
so unlike him. Slie hud wept to see 
him dull and quiet. IIow' much greater 
cause she had for weeping now ! 

The cliild sat watching and tiiinking 
of the.se things, until the plmntmn in 
her mind so increased in gloom and 
terror, that she felt it wouhl be a relief 
to he.ar the old nian’s voice, ov, if he 
were asleep, even to see him, and banish 
some of tlie fears that clustei’ud round 
his image. She stole down the stairs 
and passage again. The door was still 
ajar as she liad left it, and the candle 
burning as before. 

Slielnul her own candle in her hand, 
prejjared to say, if he wei-e waking, 
that she was uneasy and could not 
I'ost, and had come to see if hii. vfovo 
still alight. Looking into the room, 
she saw him lying calmly on his bod, 
and so took courage to enter. 

I Fast asleep — no passion in tho face, 
no nvjirice, no anxiety, no wild dc-sire ; 
all gentle, 'tranipiil, and at peace. This 
was not tho gambler, or the shadow iu 
her room ; this was not even the worn 
and jaded man whose face had so often 
met her own in tlie grey morning light j 
this was her dear old friend, her harin- 
lc,ss fellow-traveller, her good, kind 
grandfather. 

She had no fear as she looked upon 
his slumbering features, but she had a 
deep and weighty sorrow, and it fViund 
its I’elief iu tears. 

“God bl<‘ss him !” said tlie <dii!d, 
stooping softly to ki.ss his pliteid cheek, 
“1 .see too well now, tliat they wnidd 
hideed part us if they found us out, 
and shut him up from the light of tho 
snu and sky. lie luis only me to help 
him. God bless us both ! ” 
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Lighting her candle, she retreated 
as silently as she had come, and, gain- 
ing her own room once more, sat up 
during the remainder of that long, 
long, miserable night. 

At last the day turned her waning 
candle pale, and she fell asleep. She 
was quickly roused by the girl who 
had shown her up to bed ; and, as soon 
as she was dressed, prepared to go 
down to her grandfather. But first 
she searched her pocket and found that 
her -money was all gone — not a six- 
pence remained. 

The old man was ready, and in a 
few seconds they were on their road. 
The child thouglit he rather avoided 
her eye, and appeared to expect that 
sue would tell him of her loss. She 
felt she must do that, or he might 
Bua|)ect the truth. 

“Grandfather,” she said in a tre- 
mulous voice, after they had walked 
about a mile in silence, “ do you think 
they are honest people at the house 
yonder 2 ” 

“Why?” returned the old man 
trembling. “ Do 1 think them honest 
—yes, they played honestly,” 

“ I ’ll tell you why I ask,” rejoined 
Nell. “ I lost some money last night 
— out of my bedroom I am sure. Un- 
less it was taken by somebody in jest 
—only in jest, dear grandfather, which 
would make me laugh heartily if I 
could but know it — ” 

“ Who would take money in jest!” 
i'eturncd the old man in a hurried 
manner, “ Those who take money, take 
it to keep. Don’t talk of jest.” 

“ Then it was stolen out of my room, 
dear,” said the cliild, whose last hope 
was destroyed by the manner of this 
reply. . 

“ But is there no more, Nell 2 ” said 
the old man ; “ no more anywlilre 2 
Was it all taken — every farthing of it 
— was tlicre nothing left 2 ” 

“ Nothing,” I'cplied the child. 

“ We must get more,” said the old 
man, “ wc must earn it, Nell, hoard it 
up, scrape it togctlier, come by it some- 
how. Never mind this loss. Toll no- 
body of it, and perhaps we may regain j 
it. 'Don’t ask how j— we may regain i 


it. and a great deal more but tell 
nobody, or trouble may come of it. 
And so they took it out of tliy I’oom, 
when thou wert asleoj) !” he added in 
a comptissionate tone, very ditFerent 
from the .secret, cunning way in which 
he had spoken until now. “Poor Nell, 
poor little Nell ’ ” 

The child hung down her head and 
w'ept. The sympathising tone in which 
he spoke, was quite sincere ; she was 
sure of that. It was not the lighle.st 
])art of her sorrow to know that tliis 
was done for her. 

“ Not a word about it to any one 
but me,” said the old man, “ no, not 
even to me,” he added hastily, “ for it 
can do no good. All the losses tliat 
ever were, are not worth tears from 
thy eyes, darling. Why should they 
be, when we will win them back 2 ” 

“ Let them go,” said the child 
looking up. “ Let them go, once and 
for ever, and I would never shed 
another tear if every penny had been 
a thousand pounds.” 

“ Well, well,” returned the old man, 
checking himself as some impetuous 
answer rose to Ins lips, “ she knows no 
better. I should be thankful for it.” 

“ But listen to me,” said the eliild 
earnestly, “ will you listen to me 2 ” 

“ Aye, aye, 1 11 listen,” returned 
the old man, still without looking at 
her ; “ a pretty voice. It has always a 
sweet sound to me. it always .'had 
when it was her nmther’s, poor child.” 

“Let me per.suade you, then — oh, 
do let me pei-suade you,” said the 
child, “to think no more of gain.s or 
losses, and to try no fortune but the 
fortune we pursue together.” 

“ We pursue this aim together,” 
retorted her gi'andfather, still lookin.g 
away a.nd seeming to confer with 
himsel . “ Whose image sanctifies the 
game” 

“Lave we been w'or.se off,” rc-sumed 
the child, “since yon forgot these 
cares, and we have been travelling on 
together ? Have we not been much 
better and happier witliout a home to 
shelter us, than ever we were in that 
unhappy house, when they were o* 
your mind 1” 
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** She epcalfs the truth,” munuTireil 
the old man in the same tone as before. 
*‘lt mu.st not turn me, but it is the 
ti'uth — no flovibt it is.” 

“Only remeinlier what wo have 
been siiiee that briglit morning when 
we turned our backs upon it for the 
hist time,” said Nell, “only remember 
what wo have been since we have 
been fi’ce of all those miseries — ^what 
peaceful days and quiet nights we 
have had — what pleasant times we 
have known — wliat happiness we have 
enjoyed. If we have been tiivd or 
hungry, we have been soon refreshed, 
and slept the sounder for it. Think 
what beautiful things we have .seen, 
and how contented we have felt. And 
why was this blessed change ? ” 

Ho stopped her with a motion of 
his hand, and bade her talk to him no 
more just then, for he was busy. 
After a time he kissed her cheek, still 
motioning her to silence, and walked 
on, looking far before him, and somc' 
times stopping and gazing with a 
puckered brow upon tlio ground, as if 
he were painfully trying to collect his 
disordered thoughts. Once she saw 
tears in his eyes. When he had gone 
on thus for some time, he took her 
hand in his as he was accustomed to 
do, with nothing of the violence or 
aiiiiuation of Ins late manner ; and so, 
by degrees so fine that the child could 
not trace tliem, settled down into his 
usual quiet way, and sufierod her to 
lead him whore she would. 

When they presented themselves in 
the midst of the stupendous collection, 
they found, as Nell had anticipated, 
that Mrs. Jaidey was not yet out of 
bed, and tliat, although she had suf- 
fei’cd some uneasiness on their account 
ovcraigltt, and had indeed sat up for 
them until past eleven o’clock, she had 
retired in the persuasion, that, being 
overtaken by storm at some distance 
from home, they had sought the near- 
est shelter, and would not return 
before morning. Nell immediately ! 
apjdind )iei’.self with great assiduity to ; 
the decoratiou and preparation of tlie ' 
room, and had the satisfaction of com- 
pleting her task, and dreesiug lierseif 


neatly, before the beloved of the HoyaS 
Family came down to breakfast. 

“ We haven’t had,” said Mrs. .Jarley 
when the nie.al wjis over, “ more than 
eight of Miss Moidiathei’s’s young 
ladies all the time we’ve beew here, 
and tlierc’s twenty-si.-c of ’em, as 1 was 
told by the cook when I asked lier a 
question or two and put her on the 
free-list. We must try ’em with a 
parcel of new bills, and you shall take 
it, m V dear, and see what effect that 
has upon ’em.” 

The proposed expedition being one 
of pai’amount importance. Mi's. Jarley 
adjnsteii Nell’.s bonnet with her own 
hand.s, and declaring that she certainly 
did look very pretty, and reileeted 
credit on the establishment, dismissed 
her with many commendations, and 
certain needful directions as to the 
turnings on the riglit which she w.as 
to take, and the tiu'uings on the k-ft 
which slie was to avoid. Thus in* 
stnicted, Neil had no difficulty in 
I finding out Miss Montlathers’s Board* 
ing and Day Establishment, which 
was a largo house, with a high wall, 
and a large garden-gate with a largo 
bnass pl.ite, and a small grating through 
which Miss Monfiather.s's pai’lour* 
maid insjieeted all visitors before 
admitting them ; for nothing in the 
shape of a man — no, not oven a milk* 
man — was suffm'ed, without special 
licence, to jiasi. ihat .gate. Even the 
tax-gatherer, who was stout, and wore 
spoctaelcs and a bro.ad-brimmed hat, 
had the taxes handed tlirougli tlio 
grating. More obdurate than gati; of 
adamant or bras.s, this gate of Mis.s 
. Monilathor.s’3 frowned on all mankind. 
iThe very butelier respected it .is a 
gate of mystery, and left off whistling 
when he rang the bell. 

As Noll approached the awful doin', 
it turned slowly upon it.s hinges with 
a ci'caking noise, and, forth from the 
solemn grove beyond, came a lung 
file of young ladies, two and two, all 
with open books in their haiuLs, ami 
some with parasols lilmwiae. And hist 
of the goodly pvoc'cs.sion came Miss 
Monfiatliej'.s, bearing herself a p:u-a.so{ 
of lilac sill;., and supported by two 
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smiling teachera, each mortally en- 
vious of the other, and devoted unto 
Miss Moiitiathers. 

Confused by the ioolcs and whispers 
of the girls, Neil stood with downcast 
eyes and suffered the procession to 
pass on, until Miss Monflathers, bring- 
ing xjp the rear, approached her, when 
she curtseyed and presented her little 
aeket ; on receipt whereof Misra 
lonflathers connuandod that tl»e lino 
should halt. 

*“ Y ou’re the wax- work child, are 
you not I” said Mias Monflathers. 

“ Ye.s, ma’am,” replied Nell, colour- 
ing deeply, for the young ladies had 
collected about her, and she was the 
centi'e on which all eyes were fixed. 

“ And don’t you think you must be 
B very wicked little child,” said Miss 
Monflathers, who was of rather uncer- 
tain temper, and lost no opportunity 
of impressing moral truths upon the 
tender minds of the young ladies, “ to 
be a wax-work child at all !” 

Poor Nell had never viewed her 
position in this light, and not knowing 
what to say, remained silent, blushing 
nioi’e deeply Ilian before. 

“Don’t you know,” said Miss Mon- 
flathers, “that it’s very naughty and 
unfeminine, and a perversion of the 
properties wisely and beniginantly 
transmitted to us, with expansive 
powers to be roused from their dor- 
mant state through the medium of 
cultivation ! ” 

The two teachers murmured their 
respectful approval of this home- 
tiu’ust, and looked at Nell as though 
they would have said that there indeed 
Miss Monflathers had hit her very 
hard. Then they smiled and glanced 
at Miss Monflathers, and then, their 
eyes meeting, they exchanged looks 
which plainly said that each considi&ed 
her-sclf smilcr in ordinary to Miss 
Monflather.s, and regarded the other 
as having no right to smile, and that 
her so doing was an act of pi’esumption 
and impertinence. 

“ Don’t you feel how naughty it is 
of yon,” re.sumed Miss Monflathers, 
“to be a wax-work child, when y<iu 
might have tlie proud consciousness of 


assisting, to the extent of your infant 
powers, the manufactures of j'our 
country ; of improving your mind by 
the constant conternpiation of the 
steam-engine ; and of earning a com- 
fortable and independent subsistence 
of from two-and-ninepence to three 
shillings per week ! Don’t you know 
that the harder you are at work, the 
happier you are ? ’•* 

“ * How doth the little — ’ ” mur- 
mured one of the teachers, in quota- 
tion from Doctor Watts. 

“ Ell 3 ” said Miss Monflathers, 
turning smartly round. “ Who said 
«iat3” 

Of course tlie teacher who had nol 
said it, indicated the rival who had, 
whom Miss Monflathers frowningly 
requested to hold her peace ; by that 
means throwing the infoming teacher 
into mptures of joy. 

“The little busy bee,” said Miss 
Mouflathex's, di-awing herself up, “is 
applicable only to genteel children. 

' ‘ In books, or work, or healthful play ' 

is quite right as flir as they are con- 
cerned ; and the work means painting 
on velvet, fancy neodle-work, or em- 
broidery. In such eases as these, ” 
pointing to Nell, with her parasol, 
“and in the case of all poor people’s 
children, we should read it thus : 

‘ In work, work, work. In work olway 
liot my first years be past, 

That 1 may give for ev’ry day 
Some good account nt last.’ ” 

A deep hum of applause rose not 
only from tlie two teachers, but from 
all the pupils, who were equally 
astonished to hear Miss Monflathers 
improvising after this brilliant style ; 
for although she had been long knoivii 
as a politician, she had never appeared 
before as an original poet. Just tluat 
somebody happened to discover that 
Nell was crying, and all eyes were 
again turned towards her. 

There wei-e indeed tears in her eyes, 
and drawing out her handkerchief to 
brush them away, she hai)peneil to lot 
it fall. Before she could stoop to pick 
it up, one young lady of about iifteea 
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Ar aixtpen, wlio Itad heeii standing a 
li aitart from (,h« others, as tl) 0 U};li 
slie had ii<r reeognisod ydace among 
tluiin. sprang forwanl and put it in 
Iht hand. She Avas gliding timidly 
away again, when .she was arrested hy 
tln> gdverne.sM. 

“ It was Ivlisa Edwards who did (hat, 

1 <:«««),” said Miss Monllathers pro- 
dietively. “ Now I am sure that was 
Miss Edwards.” 

It was Mias Edwards, and every- 
body said it was Miss Edwards, and 
Miss Edwards lierself admitted tliiit it 

“ Is it not,” said Miss Moiiflathers, 
putting down her parasol to take a 
severer view of the oHender, “ a most 
remarkable thing, Miss Edwards, that 
you have an attachment to the lower 
classes which always draws you to 
their sides ; or, rather, is it not a most 
extraordinary thing that all I say and 
do will not wean you from propen- 
sities which your original station in 
life have unhaj>pily rendered habitual 
to you, you exti-omely vulgar-minded 
girl?” 

I really intended no harm, ma’am,” 
said a sweet voice. “It was a mo- 
mentary impulse, indeed.” 

An impulse I ” I’epeated Miss 
Monflathers scornfully, “I woniler 
that you presume to speak of impulses 
to mo ” — both the teachers assented — 
“ I. am astonished ” — both the teachers 
were asloni.shed — “ I suppose it is an 
imjmlse which induce.s you to take the ! 
part of every gi’ovelling and debu.sed | 
j)oiw)n that comes in your w.'iy ” — both i 
the teachei’s supposc<l so too. 

“ But I would have you know, Mias 
Edwards,” re.sumed the governess in 
a tone of increased severity, “ that 
you cannot be pemnitted — if it be only 
Tor the salce of preserving a proper i 
example and deeoi'um in this establish- 
ment-- that you cannot he permitted, 
nnd that you shall not be permitted, | 
to lly in the face of your superiors iii l 
this exceedingly gross manner. It" 

have no reason to feel a becoming 
pride bf'fore wax-work children, there 
arc young ladies here who have, and , 
you must cither defer to tliose young 


ladies or leave tlie CBtahlishment, Miss 
Edwards.” 

This young lady, being motherie.ss 
and poor, was iipprenticcd at tlio 
sehool — tauglit for nothing— teaching 
otlu'rs what slio learnt, for nothing — 
hoiiriled for nothing— lodged for no- 
thing — and set down and rated as 
.something immeasurably less than 
nothing, hy all the ilwellers in the 
house. The servant-maids felt lu'r 
inferiority, for they were bettor 
ti’eated ; free to come and go, and 
regarded in their station.s with mneh 
more respect. The tcaclier.s were in- 
finitely superior, for they had paid to 
go to school in their time, and were 
paid now. The pupils cared little for 
a companion who had no grand stories 
to tell about home ; no friends to eoine 
with post-horses, and be received in 
all humility, tvith cake and wine, by 
the governess ; no deferential servant 
to attend and bear her home for the 
holidays ; nothing genteel to tallc 
about, and nothing to display. But 
why was Miss Monflathers always 
vexed and irritated with the poor 
apprentice — how did that come to 
pass ? 

Why, the gayest feather in Miss 
Montlathers’a eaj), and the brightest 
glory of Mi.ss Monflathei'.s’.s scliool, 
was a hai’onet’s daughter — the real 
live daughter of a real live baronet — 
who, by some exfi-aordinary reversal 
of the Laws of Nature, was not only 
plain in features hut dull in intelh'ct, 
while the poor npjirentiiie had both 
a ready wit, and a handsome face and 
figure. It seem.s inerodible. Here 
was Mi.«s Edward.s, who only jiaiil a 
small prominm which had been spent 
long ago, every day outshining and 
excelling the barenet’.s daughter, who 
learned all the CKtra-s (or wa.s taught 
them all) and who,se half-yearly hill 
came to double that of any other 
y<itnig lady's in the school, making no 
aeeouut of the honour and reputation 
of her ])upi]age, Therolbrt', and be- 
cause she was a dependant, Mi.ss Mon- 
fltithers had a great dislike to Mis.H 
Edward.s, atid wa.s .spiteful to lior, and 
aggravated hy her, and, w'heu aho 
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had compassion on little Nell, verbally 
fell upon and maltreated her as we 
have already seen. 

“ You will not take the air to-day. 
Miss Edwards,” said Miss Monflathers. 
“ Have the goodness to retire to your 
own room, and not to leave it without 
permission.” 

The poor girl was moving hastily 
away, when she was suddenly, in 
nautical phrase, “ brought to ” by a 
subdued shriek from Miss Monflathers. 

“She has passed me without any 
salute 1 ” cried the governess, raising 
her eyes to the sky. “ She has actu- 
ally passed me without the slightest 
acknowledgment of my presence 1 ” 

The young lady turned and curtsied. 
Nell could see that she raised her 
dark eyes to the face of her superior, 
and that their expression, and that of 
her whole attitude for the instant, was 
one of mute but most touching appeal 
against this ungenerous usage. Miss 
Monflathers only tossed her head in 


reply, and the great gate closed upon 
a bureting heart. 

“ As for you, you wicked child,” 
said Miss Monflathers, turning to Neil, 
“tell your mistress that if she pre- 
sumes to take the liberty of sending 
to me anymore, I will write to the 
legislative authorities and have her 
put in the stocks, or compelled to do 
penance in a white sheet ; and you 
may depend upon it that you shall 
certainly experience the treadmill if 
you dare to come here again. Now 
ladies, on.” 

The pi'ocession filed off, two and' 
two, witii the books and jiarasols, and 
Miss Monflathers, calling the Baronet’s 
daugliter to walk with her and smooth 
her ruffled feelings, discarded the two 
teachers — who by this time had ex- 
changed their smiles for looks of sym- 
pathy— and left them to bring up the 
rear, and hate each other a little more 
for being obliged to walk together. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 




Mbs. J ablet’s wrath on first learn- 
ing that she had been threatened with 
the indignity of Stocks and Penance, 
passed all description. The genuine 
and only Jarley exposed to public 
scorn, jeei’ed by children, and flouted 
by beadles 1 The - delight of the 
Nobility and Gentry shoni of a bonnet 
which a Lady Mayoress might have 
sighed to wear, and arrayed in a white 
sheet as a spectacle of mox'tifieation 
and humility ! And Miss Monflathers, 
the audacious creature who presumed, 
even in the dimmest and remotest dis- 
tance of her imagination, to conjure 
up tlie clcgi-acling picture, “ I am a’ 
most inclined,” said Mrs. Jarley, 
bnr.sting with the fullness of her anger 
and the weakness of her means of 
revenge, “ to turn atheist when 1 think 
of it !” 

But instead of adopting this course 


of retaliation, Mrs. Jarley, on si 
thoughts, hroiight out the suspicious 
bottle, and ordering glasses to be set 
forth upon her favourite dnim, and 
sinking into a chair behind it, called 
her satellites about her, and to them 
several times recounted, word for word, 
the affronts she had received. This 
done, she begged them in a kind of 
deep despair to drink ; then laughed, 
then cried, then took a little sip her- 
self, tlien laughed and cried again, and 
took a little more ; and so, by degrees, 
the worthy lady went on, increasing in 
smiles and deci'easing in teaivs, until 
at last she could not laugh enough at 
Miss Monflathers, who, from being an 
object of dire vexation, became one oj 
sheer ridicule and absurdity. 

“ For which of us is best off, 1 
wonder,” quoth Mrs. Jarley, “she or 
me! It’s only talking, when all is 
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said and done, and if she talks of me ' 
ill the atoeks, why 1 can talk of her 
in the stocks, which is a good , deal 
funnier if we come to that. Loi'd, 
what does it matter, after all ! ” 

Having anaved at this comfortable 
frame of mind (to which she had been 
greatly assisted hy certain short intei*- 
jectional reniai'ks of the philosophic 
George), Mrs. Jarley consoled Nell 
with many kind words, and requested 
as a personal favour that whenever 
she thought of Miss Monfiathers, she 
would do nothing else but laugh at 
her, all the days of her life. 

So ended Mrs. Jarley’s wrath, 
which subsided long before the going 
down of the sun. Nell’s anxieties, 
however, were of a deeper kind, and 
the checks they- imposed upon her 
cheerfulness were not so easily re- 
moved. 

That evening, as she had dreaded, 
her grandfather stole away, and did 
not come back until the night was far 
spent. Worn out as slio was, and 
fatigued in mind and body, she sat up 
alone, counting the minutes, until he 
returned — penniless, broken-spirited, 
and wretched, but still hptly b'pnt upon 
his mfatuation. 

' ** Get me money,” he said wildly, 
.IS they parted for the night. “ I 
must have money, Nell. It shall be 
paid thee hack with gallant interest 
one day, but all the money that comes 
into thy hands, must be mine — not 
for myself, but to use for tliee. 
Ilemembcr, Nell, to use for thee ! ” 
What could the child do, with the 
knowledge she had, hut give him 
every penny that came into her hands, 
lest he should he tempted on to rob 
their benefactress? If she told the 
truth (so thought the child) he would 
he ti’cated as a madman ; if she did 
not supply him with money, he would 
supply himself ; supplying him, she 
fed the fire that burnt him up, and 

K it him perhaps beyond recovery. 

istraeted by -diese thoughts, borne 
down by the weight of the sorrow 
which she dared not tell, tortured by 
a crowd of apprehensions whenever 
the old man was absent, and dreading 


alike his stay and his return, the 
colour forsook her cheek, her eye 
grew dim, and her heart was oppressed 
and heavy. All her old sorrows had 
come back upon her, augmented by 
new fears and doubts ; by day they 
were ever present to lier mind ; by 
I night they hovered round her pillow, 
! and haunted lier in dreams. 

It was natural that, in tlie midst of 
her aflliction, she should often revert 
to that sweet young lady of wlunn she 
had only caught a hasty glance, but 
whose sympathy, expre.ssed in one 
slight brief action, dwelt in her 
memory like the kindnesses of years. 
She would often think, if she had such 
a friend as that to whom to tell her 
griefs, how much lighter her heart 
would be — that if she wex’e but free 
to bear that voice, she would be 
happier. Then .she would wislx that 
she were something better, that she 
wex’c not quite so poor and humble, 
that she dared addi’ess her without 
fearing a x'epulse ; and then feel that 
thoi’e was an iinineasui’able distance 
between them, and have no hope that 
the young lady thought of her any 
more. 

It was now holiday-time at the 
schools, and the young ladies had 
gone home, and Miss Monflathexrs was 
reported to be flourishing in London, 
and damaging *tl)e hearts of middle- 
aged gentlemen, but nobody said any- 
thing about Miss Edwards, whether 
she had gone home, or whether she 
had any home to go to, wdiethor she 
WTO still at the school, or anything 
about her. But one evening, as Nell 
was I’eturning from a lonely walk, she 
happened to pass the inn whoi-e the 
stage-coaches stopped, just as one 
di*ove up, and thei'o was the beautiful 
gii'l she so well x-emembered, pi'cssing 
forwax’d to embrace a young child 
whom they were helping down fx'om 
the roof. 

Well, this was her sister, her little 
sister, much younger tiian Neil, whom 
she liad not seen (so the atoi’y went 
afterwards) for five years, and to 
bi'ing whom to that place on a short 
visit, she had been saving her poor 
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means all that time. Nell felt as if 
her lieart would break wlien she saw 
them meet. They went a little apart 
from the knot of people who had 
congregated about the coach, and fell 
upon each other’s nock, and sobbed, 
and wept with joy- Their plain and 
simple dress, the distance which the 
child had come alone, their agitation 
and dedight, and the tears they shed, 
would have told their history by 
themselves. 

They became a little more com- 
posed in a short time, and went away, 
not so much hand in liand as cluiging 
to each other. “ Are you sure you ’re 
happy, sister I ” said tiie child as they 
passed where Nell was standing. 
“ Quite happy now,” she answered. 
“ But always ? ” said the child. “ Ah, 
sister, why do you turn away your 
face ? ” 

Nell could not help following at a 
little distance. They went to the 
nouse of an old nurse, where the 
elder sister had engaged a bed-room 
for the child. “ I shall come to you 
early every momuig,” she said, “ and 
we can be together all tlie day.” — 
“Why not at night-time too! Dear 
sister, would they be angry with you 
for that } ” 

Why were the eyes of little Nell 
wet, that night, with tears like those 
of tlie two sisters ! Why did she 
bear a grateful heart because they 
had met, and feel it pain to tiiink 
that they would shortly part ! Let us 
not believe that any selfish reference 
— unconscious though it might have 
been — to her own trials awoke tliis 
sympathy, but thank God tliat the 
innocent joys of others can strongly 
move uSj and that we, even in our 
fallen nature, have one som*ce of pure 
emotion which must be prized in 
Heaven ! ' 

By morning’s cheerful glow, but 
oftener still by evening’s gentle light, 
the child, with a respect for the short 
and haj)py intercourse of these two 
sisters which forbade her to approach 
and say a thankful word, although she 
yearned to do so, followed them at a 
distance in their walks aud rambles, 


stopping when they stopped, sitting 
on the grass wheu they sat down, 
I’ising when they went on, and feeling 
it a companionship and delight to be 
so near tliera. Their evening walk 
was by a river’s side. Here, every 
night, the child was too, unseen by 
them, untlioiight of, unregarded ; but 
feeling as if they were hex’ friends, as 
if they had confidences and trusts 
together, as, if her load were lightened 
and less hard to bear ; as if they 
mingled tlieir soxtows, and found 
mutual consolation. It was a weak 
fancy perhaps, the childish fancy of 
a young and lonely creature ; but, 
night after night, aud still the sisters 
loitered in the same place, and still 
the child followed with a mild and 
softened heart. 

She was much startled, on returning 
home one night, to find that Mi’S. Jar- 
ley had commanded an announcement 
to be prepared, to the effect that the 
stupendous collection would only re- 
main in its present quarters one day 
longer ; in fulfilment of which threat 
(for all announcements connected with 
public amusements are well known to 
be irrevocable and most exact), the 
stupendous collection sliut up next day. 

“ Are we going from tlxis place di^ 
I’ectly, ma’am 1 ” siiid NcH. 

“ Look here, child,” retunied Mrs. 
Jarley. “ That ’ll inform you.” And 
so saying, Mi’S. Jarley produced an- 
j otlier announcemeift, wherein it waa 
I stated, that, in consequence of nume- 
[ rous inquiries at the wax-work door, 

I and in consequence of crowds having 
been disappointed in obtaining admis- 
sion, the Exhibition would be continued 
for one week longer, and would re-opeu 
next day. 

“ For now that the schools are gone, 
and the regular sight-seers exhausted,” 
said Ml’S. Jarley, “ we come to the 
General Public, aud they want stimu- 
lating.” 

Upon the following day at noon, 
Mrs. Jai’ley e-stablished hei’self behind 
the highly-ornamented table, attended 
iby the distinguished effigies before 
mentioned, and ordered the doors to 
1 be tlirowu open for tlie readinission ol 
l. 2 
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a disceraiiig and enlightened public. 
But the fii’st day’s operations were by 
no means of a successful character, 
inasmuch as the general public, though 
they manifested a lively intex’est in 
Mrs. Jarley personally, and such of 
her waxen satellites as were to be seen 
for nothing, wex’e not affected by any 
impulses moving them to the payment 
of sixpence a head, Thus, notwith- 
standing that a great many people 
continued to stare at the enti-y and the 
figui’es therein displayed ; and remained 
tliei'e with great persevex'ance, by the- 
houi* at a time, to hear the barrel-ox-gan 
played and to read the bills ; and not- 
withstanding that they wei-e kind enough 
to recommend their friends to patronise 
the exhibition in the like manner, until 
tlie door-way xvas regularly blockaded 
by half the population of the town, 
who, when they went off duty, wei-e 
Relieved by the other half ; it was not 
found that the ti'easui’y was any the 
richer, or that the prospects of the 
establishment were at all encoui-aging. 

In this depi’cssed state of the clas- 
sical market. Mi’s. Jai-ley made exti-a- i 
ordinary efforts to stimulate the popular 
taste, and whet the popular curiosity. I 
Certain machinei’y in the body of the 
nun on the leads over the door was I 
cleaned up and put in motion, so that 
tho %ure shook its head paralyticaUy | 


all day long, to the great admiration 
a di-unken, but very I’rotestant, bai-ber 
over the way, w'ho looked upon the 
said pax-alytie motion as tyjiical of the 
degrading effect wronglit .upon the 
human mind by the ecremonies of the 
Romish Chui-eli, and discoursed upon 
that theme with great eloquence and 
moi-ality. The two carters constantly 
passed in and out of the exhibition-^ 
room, under various disguises, pi-otest- 
ing aloud that the sight was better 
worth tho money than anything they 
had beheld in all their lives, and urging 
the bystanders, xvith tears in their 
eyes, not to neglect such a brilliant 
gratification. Mrs. Jai’ley sat in the 
pay-place, chinking silver moneys from 
noon till night, and solemnly calling 
upon the crowd to take notice that the 
price of admission was only sixpence, 
i and that the departure of the W'hole 
i collection, on a short tour among the 
Crowned Heads of Europe, was posi- 
tively fixed for that day week. 

“So be in time, be in time, be m 
tiir)e,”said Mrs. Jarley, at the close of 
every such address. “ Remember that 
this is Jai'ley’s stupendous collection 
of upwax’ds of one Hundred Figures, 
and that it is the only collection in the 
world ; all others being impostors and 
deceptions. Be in time, be in time, be 
in timo I” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


As the jouraa of this tale requires 
that %ve should become acquainted, 
Boniewhere liereabouts, with a few 
particulars connected with the domestic 
economy of Mr. Sampson Brass, and 
a.s a more convenient place than the 
present is not likely to occur for that 
purpose, the historian takes the friendly 
reader by the hand, and springing with 
him into the air, and cleaving the 
same at a greater rate than ever Don 
Cleopliiis Leandro Pei'ez Zambullo 
and his familiar travelled through that 
pleasant region in company, alights 
with him upon the pavement of Bevis 
Marks. 

The intrepid aeronauts alight before 
a small dark house, once the I’esidence 
of Mr. Sampson Brass. 

In the parlour window of this little 
habitation, which is so close upon the 
footway that the passenger who takes 
the wall brushes the efim glass with 
his coat sleeve — much to its improve- 
ment, for it is very dirty — in this 
parlour window in the days of its 
occupation by Sampson Brass, there 
hung, all awry and slack, and disco- 
loured by the sun, a curtain of faded 
green, so threadbare from long service 
as by no means to intercept the view 
of the little dark room, but rather to 
afford a favourable medium through 
which to observe it accurately. There 
was not much to look at. A rickety 
table, with spare’ bundles of papers, 
yellow and ragged from long cannage 
in the pocket, ostentatiously displayed 
upon its top ; a couple of stools set 
face to face on opposite sides of this 
crazy piece of furniture ; a treacherons 
old chair by the fire-place, whose 
withered arms had hugged full many 
a client and helped to squeeze him 
dry ; a second-hand wig box, used as 
a depository for blank writs and de- 
clarations and other small forms of 
law, once the sole contents of the head 
which belonged to the wig which be- 
longed to the box, as they were now of 
the box itself ; two or tlu'ee common 


boobs of practice ; a jar of ink, a 
pounce box, a stunted liearth-broom, 
a carpet trodden to shreds but still 
clinging with the tightness of desper- 
ation to its tacks — these, with the 
yellow w'ainscoat of the walls, the 
smoke-discoloured ceiling, the dust 
and cobwebs, were among the most 
prominent decorations of the office of 
Mr. Sampson Brass. ’ 

But this was mere still-life, of no 
greater importance than the plate, 
“ Brass, Solicitoi*,” upon the door, and 
the bill, “ First floor to let to a siugle 
gentleman,” which was tied to the 
knockex*. The office commonly held 
two examples of animated nature, 
more to the purpose of this history, 
and in whom it has a stronger interest 
and more particular concern. 

Of these, one was Mr. Brass him- 
self, who has already appeared in these 
pages. The other was his^clerk, as- 
sistant, housekeepei’, secretary, confi- 
dential plotter, adviser, intriguer, and 
bill of cost increaser, Miss IBrass— a 
kind of amazon at common law, of 
whom it may be desii'able to offer a 
brief description. 

, ^ then, was a lady 

lof thirtj'-five or tliex’eabouts, of a gaunt 
' and bony figure, and a resolute heax’ing, 
which if it i-epx'essed the softer emo- 
tions of love, and kept admirers at a 
distance, certainly inspired a feeling 
akin to axye in the breasts of those 
inale sti*angers who had the happiness 
to approach her. In face she boi-e a 
striking resemblance to her brother, 
Sampson— so exact, indeed, was the 
likeness between them, that had it 
consorted with Miss Brass’s maiden 
modesty and gentle womanhood to have 
assumed her brothex’’s clothes in a 
frolic and sat down beside him, it 
would have been difficult for the oldest 
friend of thefamilyto deteiTnine which 
was Sampson and which Sally, espe- 
cially as the lady oarided upon her 
upper lip certain reddish demonstra- 
tions, which, if the imagination had 
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been assisted by her attire, might have 
been mistaken for a beard. These 
were, however in all probability, 
nothing more than eye-lashes in a 
wrong place, as the eyes of Miss Brass 
were quite free from any such natural 
iinpcrtinencies. In complexion Miss 
Brass Avas sallow — rather a dirty- 
sallow, so to speak — ^but this hue Avas 
agreeably relieved by the healthy glow 
wliich mantled in the extreme tip of 
her laughing nose. Her voice was 
exceedingly impressive — deep and rich 
in quality, and, once heard, not easily 
forgotten. Her usual dress was a 
green gown, in colour not unlike the 
curtain of the office window, made 
tight to the figure, and terminating at 
the throat, where it was fastened be- 
hind by a peculiarly large and massive 
button. Feeling, no doubt, that sim- 
plicity and plainness axe the soul of 
elegance, Miss Brass wore no collar 
or kerchief except upon her head, 
which Avaa invariably ornamented with 
a brown gauze scarf, like the wing of 
the fableff vampire, and which, tAvisted 
into any form that happened to sug- 
gest itself, formed an easy and grace- 
ful head-dress. 

Such Avas Miss Brass in person. In 
mind, she was of a strong and vigorous 
turn, having from her earliest youth 
devoted hei’self with uncommon ardour 
to die study of die law ; not wasting 
her speculations upon its eagle flights, 
which are rare, hut tracing it atten- 
tively through all the slippery and 
eel-like crawlings in which it com- 
monly pursues its way. Nor had she, 
like many persons of great intellect, 
confined heraelf to theory, or stopped 
short where practical usefulness begins ; 
inasmuch as she could ingross, fair- 
copy, fill up printed forms with perfect 
accuracy, and, in short transact any 
ordinary duty of the office down to 
pouncing a skin of parchment or 
mending a pen. It is difficult to 
nndei’stand how, possessed of these 
combined attractions, she should re- 
main Miss Brass ; but whether she 
had steeled her heart against mankind, 
or Avhedier those who might have 
weoed and won her, were deterred by 


fears that, being learned in the law, 
she might have too near her fingers* 
ends those particular statutes Avhich 
regulate what are familiarly termed 
actions for breach, certain it is that 
she was still in a state of celibacy, and 
still in daily occupation of her old 
stool opposite to that of her brother 
Sampson. And equally certain it is, 
by the way, that betAveen these two 
stools a great many people had come 
to the ground. 

One morning Mr. Sampson Brass 
sat upon his stool copying some legal 
rocess, and viciously digging his pen 
eep into the paper, as if he Avere 
Avriting upon the very heart of the 
party against whom it was directed ; 
and Miss Sally Brass sat upon her 
stool making a neAV pen preparatory to 
drawing out a little bill, which was her 
favom'ito occupation ; and so they sat 
in silence for a long time, until Miss 
Brass broke silence. 

“ Have you nearly done, Sammy ? ” 
said Miss Brass ; for in her mild and 
feminine lips, Sampson became Sammy, 
and all things were softened doAvn. 

“ No,” returned her brother. “ It 
would have been all done tliough, if 
you had helped at the right time.” 

I “ Oh yes, indeed,” cried Miss Sally ; 
“ you want my help, don't you ? — you, 
too, that ai’e going to keep a clerk ! ” 

" Am I going to keep a clerk for my 
OAvn pleasure, or because of my own 
wish, you provoking rascal ! ” said Mi*. 
Brass, putting his pen in his mouth, 
and grinning spitefully at his sister. 
“ What do you taunt me about going 
to keep a clerk for 1 ” 

It may he obserA'cd in. this place, 
lest tlie fact of Mr. Brass calling a 
lady, a rascal, should occasion any 
woiideiment or surprise, that he Avas 
so habituated to having her near him 
in a man’s capacity, that, he had gra- 
dually accustomed himself to tfilk to 
her as though she Avere really a man. 
And this feeling Avas so perfectly reci- 
procal, that not only did Mr. Brass 
often call Miss Brass a i'ascal, or even 
put an adjective before the rascal, but 
Miss Brass looked upon it as quite a 
matter of course, and waa as Uttla 
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mcved as any other lady ■would he by ' 
being called an angel. 

“ What do you taunt me, after three 
houi’s’ talk last night, with going to i 
keep a clerk for 1” repeated Mr. Brass, 
grijiuing again with the pen in his 
moil til, like some nobleman’s or geutle- 
. man’s crest. “ Is it my fault ? ” 

“All I know is,” said Bliss Sallj', 
smiling drily, for she delighted in no- 
thing .so much as irritating her bro- 
ther, “ that if every one of your clients 
is to force us to keep a clerk, whether 
we want to or not, you had better 
leave off business, strike yourself off 
tlie roll, and get taken in execution aa 
soon as you can.” 

“ Have we got any other client like 
him 1” said Brass. “ ILave w-e got 
anotlier client like him, now — will you 
answer me that 1 ” 

“ po you mean in the face ! ” said 
his sister. 

“ Do I mean in the face ! ” sneered 
Sampson Brass, reaching over to take 
up the bill-book, and fluttering its 
leaves rapidly. “Look here — Daniel 
Q,uilp, Esquire — Daniel Quilp, Esquire 
—Daniel Quilp, E.squire — all through. 
Whether should I take a clerk that he 
recommends, and says, ‘this is tlie 
man for you,’ or lose ail this — eh 1 ” 

Miss Sally deigned to make no reply, 
but smiled again, and went on with her 
work. 

“ But I know what K "is,” resumed 
Brass after a short silence. “ Y ou ’re 
afraid you won’t have as long a finger 
in the business as you ’re been used to 
have. Do you think I don’t see tlu'ough 
that 1 ” 

“ The business wouldn’t go on very 
long, I expect, without me,” returned 
his sister composedly. “ Don’t you be 
a fool and provoke me, Sammy, but 
mind what you ’re doing, and do it.” 

Sampson Brass, who was at heart in 
great fear of his sister, sulkily bent 
over his writing again, and listened as 
she said : „ 

“ If I determined that the clerk 
ought not to come, of course he wouldn’t 
be allowed to come. You know that 
well enough, so don’t ta-llt nonsense.” 

Mr. Brass received tiiis observation 


with increased meekness merely ro- 
marking, under his breath, that he 
didn’t like that kind of joking, and 
tliat Miss Sally would be “a much 
better fellow ” if she forbore to aggra- 
vate him. To this compliment Miss 
Sally replied, tliat she had a relish for 
the amusement, and had no intention 
to forego its gratification. Mr. Bra.sa 
not cai’ing, as it seemed, to pursue the 
subject any further, they botli plied 
their pens at a great pace, and there 
the discussion ended. 

While they were thus employed, the 
window was suddenly darkened, as by 
some person standing close against it. 
As Blr. Brass and Miss Sally looked 
up to ascertain the cause, the top sash 
was nimbly lowered from witltout, and 
Quilp thimst in his head. 

“ Hallo 1 ” he said, standing on tip- 
toe on the window-sill, and looking 
down into the room. “Is there any- 
body at home I Is there any of the 
Devil’s ware hei’e ? Is Brass at a pre- 
mium, eh 1” 

“ Ha, ha, ha ! ” laughed the lawyer 
in an affected ecstaoy. “Oh, very 
good, sir ! Oh, very good indeed ! 
Quite eccentric ! Dear me, what 
humour he has ! ” 

« Is that my Sally 1 ” croaked tlie 
dwarf, ogling the fair Miss Brass. “ la 
it Justice with the bandage off her 
eyes, and witliout the sword and 
scales I Is it tlie Strong Ann of the 
Law ! Is it the Virgin of Bevis I ” 

“ What an amazing flow of spirits !” 
cried Brass. “ Upon my word, it’s 
quite extraordinary ! ” 

“ Open the door,” said Quilp. “ I’ve 
got him hei'e. Such a clerk for you, 
Brass, such a prize, such an ace of 
trumps. Be quick and open the door, 
or, if there ’s anotlier lawyer near and 
he should happen to look out of 
window, he ’ll snap him up before your 
eyes, he will.” 

It is px’obable that the loss of the 
phoenix of clerks, even to a rival pi'ac« 
titioner, would not have broken Mr. 
Brass’s heart ; but, pretenduig great 
alacrity, he i-ose from his seat, and 
going to the door, returaed, intro- 
ducing his client, who led by die band 
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no Seas a person than Mr. Eichard 
Swiveller. 

“ There she is,” said Q,nilp, stopping 
short at the door, and wrinlcliug up 
Ilia eyebrows as he looked towards 
Miss Sally ; “ thei’e is the woman I 
ought to have iparried— there is the 
beautiful Sarah — there is tire female 
who has all the charms of her sex and 
none of their weaknesses. Oh Siilly, 
Sally!” 

To this amorous address Miss Brass 
briefly responded “ Bother ! ” 

« Hard-hearted as the metal from 
which she takes her name,” said 
Q,uilp. “ Why don’t she change it — 
melt down the brass, and take another 
name!” 

“Hold your .nonsense, Mr. Q,nilp, 
do,” returned Miss Sally, with a gi’im 
smile. “ I wonder you ’re not ashamed 
of yourself before a strange youngman.” 

“The strange young man," said 
Quilp, handing Dick Swiveller for- 
ward “ is too susceptible himself, not 
to undei’stand me well. This is Mr, 
Swiveller, my intimate friend — a gen- 
tleman of good family and great ex- 
pectations, but who, having rather 
involved himself by youthful indiscre- 
tion,, is content for a time to fill the 
humble station of a clerk — humble, 
but here most enviable. What a 
delicious atmosphere ! ” 

If Mr. Quilp spoke figuratively, and 
meant to imply that the mr breathed 
by Miss Sally Brass was sweetened 
and rarefied by that dainty creature, 
he had doubtless good reason fur what 
he said. But if he spoke of tlie 
delights of the atraosphei-e of Mr. 
Bniss's office in a literal sense, he had 
certainly a peculiar taste, as it was of 
a close and earthy kind, and, besides 
being frequently impregnated with 
sti’ong whiifs of the second-hand we.ar- 
ing apparel exposed for sale in Duke’s 
Place and Hounsditch, had a decided 
flavour of rats and mice, and a taint 
of inouidiness. Perhaps some doubts 
of its pure delight presented them- 
selves to Mr. Swiveller, as he gave 
vent to one or two short abrupt sniffs, 
and looked incredulously at tiio grin- 
mng dwaii. 


“ Mr. Swiveller,” said Q,uilp, “being 
pretty well accustomed to the agricul- 
tural pursuits of sowing wild oats, 
Miss Sally, prudently consblcrs that 
, half a loaf is better than no bread. To 
be out of harm’s way he prudently 
thinks is soinetbing too, ami thei’eforo 
he accepts your brothtT's offer. Brass, 
Mr, Swiveller is yours.” 

“I am vei’v glad, sir,” said Mi', 
Brass, “ very glad indeed. Mr. Swiv- 
eller, sir, is foi’tunate to have your 
friendship. You may bo very proud, sir, 
to have the friendship of Mr. Quilp.” 

Dick murmured something about 
never wanting a friend or a bottle to 
give him, and also gasped forth his 
favourite allusion to the wing of 
friendship and its never moulting a 
feather ; but his faculties appeared to 
be absorbed in the contemplation of 
Miss Sally Brass, at whom he stared 
with blank and rueful looks, which 
delighted the watcliful dwarf beyond 
measure. As to the divine Miss Sally 
herself, she rubbed her bands as men 
of business do, and took a few turns 
up and down the office with her pen 
behind her ear. 

“ I suppose,” sjiid the dwarf, turning 
briskly to his legal friend, “ that Mr. 
Swiveller enters upon his duties at 
once? It’s Monday morning.” 

“ At once, if you please, six*, by all 
means,” returned Brass. 

“ Miss SaTly will teach him law, the 
delightful study of the law,” said 
Q,uilp ; “ Mie ’ll be lii.s guide, his fx’ieiul, 
.his companion, his Blaek.stone, his 
Coke upon Littleton, his Young 
Lawyer’s Best Companion.”, 

“ He is exceedingly eloquent,” said 
Bi-ass, like a man abstxacted, and 
looking at the roofs of the oppo.site 
houses, with his hands in his pockets ; 
“he has an extraordinary flow of lan- 
guage. Beautiful, really.” 

“ With Miss Sally,” Quilp went on, 
“and the beautiful fictions of the law, 
his days will pass like minutes. Those 
charming creations of the poet, John 
Doe and lliehsu-d Roe, when they first 
dawn upon him, will open a now world 
for the enlai’gement of his mind and 
the improvement of his heart.” 
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“ Oh, beautiful, beautiful ! Beau-ti- 
ful indeed ! ” cried Brass. " It 's a ^ 
ti’eat to hear him !” I 

“ Where will Mr. Swiveiler sit ? ” i 
said Quilp, looking round. 

"Why, we’ll buy another stool, 
sir,” returned Brass. "We hadn’t 
any thoughts of having a gentleman 
w'ith us, sir, until you were kind 
enough to suggest it, and our .accom- 
modation ’s not extensive. We ’ll look 
about for a second-hand stool, sir. In 
the meantime, if Mr. Swiveiler will 
take my seat, and try his hand at a 
fair coj)y of this ejectment, as I shall 

be out pretty well all the morning ” 

"Walk with me,” said Q,uilp. "I 
have a word or two to say to you on 
points of business. Can you spare 
the time ? ” 

“ Can I spare the time to walk with 
yoit, sir ? You’re joking, sir, you’re 
joking with me,” replied the lawyer, 
putting on his hat. “I’m ready'i sir, 1 
quite ready. My time must be fully i 
occupied indeed, sir, not to leave me i 
time to walk with you. It ’s not 
everybody, sir, who has an opportunity 
of impi’oving liimself by the conversa- 
tion of Mr. Quilp.” i 

The dwai-f glanced sarcastically at 
his brazen friend, and, with a short 
dry cough, turned upon his heel to bid 
adieu to Miss Sally. After a very 
gallant parting on his side, and a very 
cool and gentlemanly sort of one on i 
hers, he nodded to Dick Swiveiler, 
and withdrew with the attorney. i 
Dick stood sit the deslt in a state of 
utter stupefaction, staring with .all his 
might at the beauteous Sally, as if she 
bud been some ciu'ious animal whose 
like bad never lived. When the dwarf i 
got into the street, he mounted again i 
upon the window-sill, and looked into 
the office for a moment with a grinning 
face, .as a man might peep into a cage, i 
Dick gkaneed upwai’d at him, but 
without any token of recognition ; .and 
long after he had disappeared, still, 
stood gazing upon Miss Sally Brass, 
seeing or thinking of nothing else, and 
rooted to the spot. 

Miss Brass being by this time deep 
in the bill of costs, took no notice 


I whatever of Dick, but went scratching 
' on, witli a noisy pen, scoring down tiia 
i figures with evident delight, and work- 
ling like a steam-engine. There stood. 
Dick, gazing now at the gi*een gown, 
now at the brown head-dress, now at 
the face, and now at the rapid pen, ia 
a state of stupid peiqdexity, wondering 
how he got into the comp.any of that 
strange monster, and whether it was a 
dream and he would ever wake. At 
last he heaved a deep sigh, and began 
slowly pulling off his coat. 

Mr. Swiveiler pulled off his coat, 
and folded it up with great elaboration, 
staling at Miss Sally all the time ; 
then put on a blue jacket with a double 
row of gilt buttons, which he had 
originally ordered for aquatic expedi- 
tions, but had brought with him that 
morning for office purposes ; and, still 
keeping his eye upon her, suffered 
himself to drop down silently upon 
Mr. Brass’s stool.” Then he under- 
went a relapse, and becoming power- 
less again, rested his chin upon his 
hand, and opened his eyes so wide, 
that it appeared quite out of the ques- 
tion that he could ever close them any 
more. 

When he had looked so long that 
he could see nothing, Dick took his 
eyes off the fair object of his amaze- 
ment, turned over the leaves of the 
dr.aft he was to copy, dipped liis pen 
into the inkstand, and at last, and by 
slow approaches, began to> write. But 
he had not written half-a-dozen w’oi’ds 
when, reaching over to the inkstand 
to take a fresh dip, he happened to 
raise his eyes. There wsis the 
intolerable brown head-dress — there 
W!is the green gown — there, in short, 
was Miss Sally Brass, arrayed in all 
her charms, and more tremendous 
than ever. 

This happened so often, tliat Mr. 
Swiveiler by degrees began to feel 
strange influences creeping over him 
— horrible desires to anuibikate tins 
Sally Brass — ^mysterious promptings 
to knock her he.-id-dress off and try 
how slie looked without it. There 
was a very large ruler on the table— 

lai'ge, black, shining ruler. Mti 
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Swmllei* took it up and began to rub 
his noae with it. 

From nibbing his nose with the 
ruler, to poising it in his hand and 
giving it an occasional flourish after 
the tomahawk manner, the transition 
was easy and natural. In some of 
these flourishes it went clone to Miss 
Sally’s head ; the ragged edges of 
the head-dress fluttered with the wind 
it raised ; advance it but an inch, and 
that great brown knot was on the 
ground : yet still the unconscious 
maiden worked away, and never raised 
her eyes. 

Well, this was a great relief. It 
was a good thing to write doggedly 
and obstinately until he was ' 


and then snatch up the ruler and 
whirl it about the brown head-dresa 
with the consciousness that he could 
have it off if he liked. It was a good 
thing to draw it back, and rub big 
nose very hard with it, if he thought 
Miss Sally was going to look up, and 
to recompense himself with more 
hardy flourishes %vhen he found she 
w!is still absorbed. By these means 
Mr. Swiveller calmed the agitation of 
his feelings, until his applications to 
the ruler became less fierce and fi'e- 
quent, "and he could even write ag 
many as half-a-dozen consecutive lines 
without having recourse to it,— .which 
was a great victory. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


In course of time, that is to say, 
after a couple of hours or so, of 
diligent application, Miss Brass arrived 
at the conclusion of her task, and 
recorded the fact by wiping her pen 
upon the green gciwn, and taking a 
pinch of snuff from a little round tin 
box which she carried in her pocket. 
Having disposed of this temperate 
refreshment!, she arose from her stool, 
tied her papers into a fonnal packet 
with I’ed tape, and taking them under 
her arm, marched out of the office. 

Mr. Swiveller had scarcely sprung 
off his .seat and commenced the per- 
formance of a maniac hornpipe, when 
he was interrupted, in the fulness of 
his joy at being again aloncj by the 
opening of the door, and the reappear- 
ance of Miss Sally’s bead. 

“I am going out,” said Miss Brass, 

« Very good, ma’am,” returned 
Dick, “ And don’t burry yourself on 
iny account to come back, ma’am,” he 
added inwardly. 

“ If anybody comes on office busi- 
nc.ss, take tlieir mc.ssages, and say that 
the gentleman who attends to tliat 


matter isn’t in at present, will you ! ” 
said Miss Bi'ass. 

“ I will, ma’am,” replied Dick. 

“ I shan’t be very long,” said Miss 
Brass, retiring. 

“I’m sorry to bear it, ma’am,” 
rejoined Dick when she bad .shut the 
door. “ I hope you may be unexpect- 
edly detained, ma’am. If yon could 
manage to be run over, ma’am, but 
not seinously, so much the better.” 

Utteiing tlic.se expressions of good- 
will with extreme gravity, Mr. Swivel- 
ler sat down in the client’s chair and 
pondered ; thou took a few turns up 
and down the room and fell into the 
chair again. 

“ So I ’m Brass’s clerk, am 1 1” .said 
Dick. “ Brass’s clerk, eh ? And the 
clerk of Brass’s sister — .clerk to a 
female Dragon. Very good, very 
good I What shall I bo next ? Shall 
I be a convict in a felt hat and a grey 
suit, trotting about a dmdiyavd with 
my number neatly embroidci'cd on my 
uniform, and the order of the garter 
on my leg, restrained from chafing my 
ancle by a twisted belcher handkei’- 
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cliief? Shall 1 be t!iat1 Will that 
do, or is it too genteel! Whatever 
you ploase, have it your own way of 
course.” 

As he was entirely alone, it may be 
presumed that, in these remarks, Mr. 
Swiveller addre-ssed himself to his fate 
or destiny, whom, as we learn by the 
precedents, it is the custom of heroes 
to taunt in a very bitter and ironical 
manner when they find themselves in 
situations of an unpieasant nature. 
This is the more probable from the 
cireumstauce of Mr. Swiveller direct- 
ing his observations to the ceiling 
, wliicli these bodiless personages are 
.usually supposed to inhabit — except 
in tlieatricai cases, when they live in 
tlie heart of the great chandelier. 

“ Quilp offei's me this place, which 
he says he can insure me,” resumed 
Dick 'after a thoughtful silence, and 
telling off the cii'cumstances of his 
position, one by one, upon his fingers ; 
« Fred, who, I could have taken my 
affidavit, would not have heard of such 
a thing, backs Q,uilp to my astonish- 
ment, and urges me to take it also — 
staggex’er, number one ! My aunt in 
the country stops the supplies, and 
wi*ites an afieetionate note to say that 
she has made a new will, and left me 
out of it — staggerer, number two ! No 
money ; ho credit ; no support from 
Fred, who seems to turn steady all at 
once ; notice to quit the old lodgings 
—staggei’ers three, four, five, and six ! 
Under an accumulation of staggei’ers, 
no man can be considered a free agent. 
No man knocks himself down ; if his 
destiny knocks him down, his destiny 
must pick him up again. Then I ’m 
veiy glad that mine has brought all 
this ui.ion itself, and I shall be as care- 
less as I can and make myself quite at 
home . to spite it. So go on my buck,” 
said Mr. Swiveller, taking his leave of 
the ceiling with a significant nod, 
“and let u.s see which of us will be 
tired first ! ” 

Dismissing the Subject of his down- 
fall with these reflections, which were 
no doubt very profound, aud are indeed 
not altogether unknown in cez-tain 
iSX'Stenis of moral philosophy, Mr. 


Swiveller shook off his despondency 
and assumed the cheerlid ease of an 
irresponsible clerk. 

As a means towards his composure 
and self-possession, he entered into a 
more minute examination of the office 
than he had yet had time to make } 
looked into the wig-box, the books, 
and ink-bottle ; untied and inspected 
all the papers ; carved a few' devices 
on the table with tlie sharp blade of 
Mr. Brass’s penknife ; and wrote his 
name on the inside of the wooden 
coal-scuttle. Having, as it were, talcen 
fomal possession of his clerkship in 
virtue of these proceedings, he opened 
the window and leaned negligently out 
of it until a beer-boy happened to 
ass, whom he commanded to set down 
is tray and to serve him with a pint 
of mild porter, which he drank upon 
the spot and promptly paid for, with 
the view of breaking gi-ound for a 
system of future credit and opening a 
coiTespondence tending thereto, witli- 
out loss of time. Then, three or four 
little boys dropped in, on legal errands 
from three or four attorneys of the 
Brass grade : whom Mr. Swiveller re- 
ceived and dismissed with about as 
professional a manner, and as correct 
and comprehensive an understanding 
of their business, as would have been 
shown by a clown in a pantomime 
under similar circumstances. These 
things done aud over, he got upon hia 
stool again and tried his hand at 
drawing caricatures of Miss Brass 
with a pen and ink, whistling very 
cheerfully all the time. 

He was occupied in tliis diversion 
when a coach stopped near the door, 
and presently afterwards there was a 
loud double-knock. An this was no 
business of Mr. Swiveller’s, the person 
not ringing the office bell, he pursued 
his divei-sion with perfect composure, 
notwithstanding that he rather thought 
there was nobody else in the house. 

In this, however, he was mistaken ; 
for, after the knock had been repeated 
witib inci’eased impatience, the door 
was opened, and somebody with a very 
heavy tread w-ent up the stairs and 
into the room above. Mr. Switelier 
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was wondoring whether this might he 
another Mias Brass, twin sister to tlie 
Dragon, when there came a rsipping 
of knuelvles at t!ie office door. 

“ Come in ! ” said Dick. “ Don’t 
stand upon cerem(»uy. The business 
will get rather complicated if I ’ve 
many more customers. Come in !” 

“ bh, please,” said a little voice very 
low down in the doorway, “ will you 
come and show the lodgings ? ” 

Dick leant over the table, and de- 
scried a small slipshod girl in a dirty 
coarse apron and bib, which left 
nothing of her visible but her face and 
feet. She might as well have been 
dressed in a violin-case. 

“ Why, who are you ? ’* said Dick. 

To which the only reply was, “ Oh, 
please will you come and show the 
-lodgings 1 ” 

There never was such an old-fa- 
sliioned child in her looks and manner. 
She must have been at work from her 
cradle. She seemed as ranch afi’aid 
of Dick, as Dick wa.s amazed at her. 

" 1 hav’n’t got anything to do with | 
the lodgings,” said Diclt. " Tell ’em j 
to call again.” 

“ Oh, but please will you come and I 
show the lodgings,” returned the girl ; 
“ it's eighteen shillings a week and | 
us finding plate and linen. Boots and i 
clotlu's is extra, and fires in winter- 1 
time i.s eightpenee a day.” 

“ Why don’t you sliow ’em your- 
self? You seem to know all about 
’em,” .said Dick. 

“ Mis-s Sally said T wasn’t to, because 
people wouldn’t believe the attend- 
ance wa.s good if they saw how small I 
was first.” 

“Well, but they’ll see how sm.'ill 
you are afterwards, w'on’t they 1 ” said 
Dick. ' 

“ Ah ! But then they ’ll have taken 
’em for a fortnight certain,” replied 
the child with a shrewd look ; “and 
people don’t like moving when they ’re 
once settled.” 

“This Ls a queer soi’t of thing,” 
muttered Dick, rising. “ What do 
you mean to say you are — the 
cook?” 

“ Y’es, I do plain cooking replied I 


the child.' “I’m housemaid too ; I do 
all the work of the Imuso.” 

“ I suppose Brass and the Dragoni 
and I, do tiic dirtiest jiart of i t,” tliouglit ^ 
Dick. And he might have thought ' 
much more, being in a doubtful and 
hesitating mood, but that the girl again 
urged her I’cqutJST., and certain myste- 
rious bumping soumls on the passage 
and staircase seemed to give note of 
the applicant’s impatience, llichard 
Swivcllcr, therefore, sticking a pem 
behind each ear, and carrying another 
in his mouth as a token of his great 
importance and devotion to business, 
hurried out to meet and treat with 
the single gentleman. 

I He was a little surprised to perceive 
I that the bumping sounds were occa- 
sioned by the progress up-stairs of the 
single gentleman’s trunk, which, being 
neaidy twice as wide as the stfiircase, 
and exceedingly heavy withal, it was no 
easy matter for the united exertions of 
the single gentleman and the coach- 
man to convey up the steep ascent. 
But there they were, crushing each 
other, and pushing and pulling witli all 
their might, and getting the trunk 
tiglit and fast in all kinds of impossible 
angles, and to pass tliem was out of 
the question ; for which sufficient 
reason, Mr. Swiveller followed slowly 
behind, entering a new protest on 
every stair against the house of Mr. 
Sampson Brass being thus taken by 
storm. 

To these remonstrances, the single 
gentleman answered not a wmal, but 
when the trunk was at last got into tlie 
bed-room, sat down upon it and wiped 
his bald head and face with his hand- 
kerchief. He was very warm, and well 
he might bo ; for, not to mention the 
exertion of getting the trunk up stairs, 
he was closely muffled in winter 
gsirmeuts, though the thermometer had 
stood all day at eighty-one in tlie shade. 

“ I believe, sir,” said Richard Swiv- 
eller, taking his pen out of his mouth, 
“ that you desire to look at these apai’t- 
ments. They are very charming ajiart- 
ments, sir. They command an uninter- 
rupted view of — of over the way, and 
they are witliiu one minute’s wtdk of 
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—oi the corner of the street. There 
18 exceedingly mild porter, sir, in the 
iniiiu'diate vicinity, and tne contingent 
advantages are extraordinary.” 

“ What’s the rent 1” said the single 
gentleman. 

“ One pound per week,” replied 
Dick, improving on the terms. 

“ I ’ll take ’em.” 

“ The boots and clothes are extras,” 
said Dick ; and the fires in winter 
time are 

“ Are all agi'eed to,” answered the 
single gentleman. 

“Two weeks certain,” said Dick, 
“ arc the — 

“Two weeks!” cried the single 
gentleman gruffly, eyeing him from top 
to toe. “ Two years. I shall live here 
for two years. Here. Ten poimds 
down. The bargain’s made.” 

“ Why, you see,” said Dick, “ my ; 
name ’s not Brass, and ” 

“ Who said it was ? My name ’snot 
Brass. What then 1 ” 

“ The name of the master of the 
house is,” said Dick. 

“ I ’m glad of it,” returned the single 
gentleman ; “ it ’s a good name for a 
lawyer. Coachman, you may go. So 
may you, sir.” 

Mr. Swiveller was so much con- 
founded by the single gentleman riding 
roughshod over him at this rate, that 
he stood looking at him almost as hard 
as he had looked at Miss Sally. The 
single gentleman, however, was not in 
the slightest degree affected by thm 


circumstance, but proceeded with per- 
fect composure to unwind the shawl 
which was tied round his neck, and 
then to pull off bis boots. Freed of 
these encumbrances, he went on to* 
divest himself of his other clothing, 
which he folded up, piece by piece, and 
ranged in order on the trunk. Then, 
he pulled down the window-blinds, 
drew the curtains, wouud up his watch, 
and, quite leisurely and methodically, 
got into bed, 

“ Take down the bill,” were his 
parting words, as ho looked out from 
between the curtains ; “ and let no- 
body call me till I ring the bell.” 

With that the curtains closed, and 
he seemed to snore immediately. 

“ This is a most remai'kuble and 
supernatural sort of house ! ” said Mr. 
Swiveller, as he walked into the office 
with the bill in his hand. “ She-dragons 
in the business, conducting themselves 
like professional gentlemen; plain cooks 
of three feet high appearing myste- 
riously from under ground j strangers 
walking in and going to bed without 
leave or licence in the middle of the 
day! If he should be one of the 
miraculous fellows that turn up now 
and then, and has gone to sleep for two 
years, I shall be in a pleasant situa- 
tion. It ’s my destiny, however, and I 
hope Brass may like it 1 shall be 
sorry if he don’t. But it ’s no business 
of mine — I have nothing whatever to 
dowitbiM* 
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Mr, Brass on returning home 
received the report of his clerk with 
much complacency and satisfaction, 
and was particular in inquix-iiig after 
the ten-pound note, which, proving on 
examination to be a good and lawful 
note of the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England, increased his 
good-humour considerably. Indeed he 
so overflowed with liberality and con- 
descension, that, in the fullness of his 
lieart, he invited Mr. Swiveller to par- 
take of a bowl of punch with him at 
that remote and indefinite period 
which is currently denominated “one 
of these clays,” and paid him many 
handsome compliments on the uncom- 
mon aptitude for business which hia 
comluct on tlie first day of his devotion 
to it had so plairdy evinced. 

It was a maxim with Mr. Brass that 
the habit of paying coinplinients kept 
a man’s tongue oiled without any 
expense ; and, as that useful member 
ouglit never to grow rusty or cmik in 
turning on its hinges in the case of a 
practitioner of the law, in whom it 
should be always glib ainl easy, he lost 
few opportunities of improving himself 
by the utterance of handsome speeches 
and eulogistic expression.s. And this 
had passed into such a habit with him, 
that, if he could not be correctly said 
to have his tongue at hia fingers’ ends, 
he might certainly be said to have it 
anywhere but in his face : which 
being, as we have already seen, of a 
harsh and repulsive character, was 
not oiled so easily, but frowned above 
all the smooth speeches — one of 
natui’o’s beacon’s, wTirning off those 
who navigated the sho.als and bi'cakers 
of the World, or of that dangerous 
strait the Law, and admonishing them 
to seek less treacherous harbours and 
try their fortune elsewhere. 

While Mr. Brass by turns over- 
whelmed his clerk with compliments, 
and inspected the ten-pound note, 
Miss Sally showed little emotion and 
that of no pleasuj'ablo kind, for as the 


tendency of her legal practice had 
been to fix her thoughts on small gains 
and gripings, and to" whet and sharpen 
her natural wisdom, she was not a 
little disappointed that the single gen- 
tleman had obtained the lodgings at 
such an easy rate, ax’guing that 
when he was seen to have set his 
mind upon them, he should have been 
at the least charged double or ti*eble 
the usual terms, and that, in exact pro- 
portion as he pressed forward, Mr. 
Swiveller should have hung back. But 
neither the good opinion of Mr. Brass, 
nor the dissatisfaction of Miss Sally, 
wrought any impression upon that 
young gentleman, who, throwing the 
responsibility of this and all other acts 
and deeds thereafter to be done by 
him, upon his unlucky destiny, was 
quite resigned and comfortable : fully 
prepared for the worst, and philo- 
sophically indifferent to the best. 

“ Good morning, Mr, Richard,” 
said Brass, on the second day of Mr. 
Swiveller’a clerkship. “Sally found 
you a second-hand stool, sir, yesterday 
evening, in Whitechapel. She ’s a rare 
fellow at a bargain, I can tell you, Mr. 
Richard. You’ll find that a first-rate 
stool, sir, take my word for it.” 

“It’s rather a crazy one to look 
at,” said Dick. 

“You’ll find it a most amazing 
stool to sit down upon, you may 
depend,’* retimied Mr. Bi’ass. “It 
was bought in the open street just 
opposite the hospital, and as it has 
been standing there a month or two, 
it has got rather dusty and a little 
brown from being in the sun, that ’a 
all.” 

“ I hope it hasn’t got any fevers or 
anything of that sort in it,”' said Dick, 
sitting himself down discontentedly, 
between Mr. Sampson and the chaste 
Sally. “ One of the legs is longer than 
tlie others.” 

^ “Then we get a bit of timber in, 
sir,” retorted Brxiss. “ Ha, ha, ha ! 
We got a bit of timber in, sir, and 
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that’s another advantage of my sister’s 
going to market for us. Miss Brass, 
Mr. Riehard is the ” 

« Will you keep quiet?” inter- 
rupted the fair subject of these re- 
marks, looking up from her papers. 
“ How am I to work if you keep on 
ch.'itterlHg ?” 

“ What an uncertain chap you ; 
are ! ” returned the law'yer. “ Some- j 
times you ’re all for a chat. At another ; 
time you ’re all for work. A man i 
never knows what humour he ’ll find j 
you in.” i 

“I’m in a working humour now,” 
said Miss Sally, “so don’t disturb me 
if you please. And don’t take him,” 
hliss Sally pointed with the feather of 
her pen to Richard, “ oft’ his business. 
He won't do more than he can help, I 
dare say.” 

Mr. Brass had evidently a strong 
inclination to make an angry reply, 
hut was deterred by prudent or timid 
considerations, as he only muttered 
something about aggravation and a 
vagabond ; not associating the terms 
with any individual, but mentioning 
them as connected with some absti'act 
ideas which happened to occur to him. 
They went on writing for a long time 
in silence after this — in such a dull 
silence that Mr. Swivcller (who re- 
quired excitement) had several times 
fallen asleep, and written divers 
6tr.mge words in an unknown charac- 
ter with his eyes shut, when Miss 
Sally at length broke in upon tlie mo- 
notony of the office by pulling out the 
little tin box, taking a noisy pinch of 
snuff', and then expressing her opi- 
nion that Mr. Richard Swiveller had 
“ done it.” 

Done what, ma’am ?” said Richard. 

“ Do you know,” returned Miss 
Brass, “ that the lodger isn’t up yet — 
th.at nothing has been seen or heard 
of him since he Avent to bed yesterday 
afternoon ? ” 

“ Well, ma’am,” said Dick, “ I 
suppose he may sleep his ten pound 
out, in peace and quietness, if he 
likes.” 

“ Ah ! I begin to think he ’ll never 
Wake,” observed Miss Sally. 


“It’s a very remai’kalSe circum- 
stauce,” said Brass, laying doAvn his 
pen ; “really, A-ery remarkable. Mr. 
Richard, you '11 remember, if tins 
gentleman should be found to have 
hung bimsolf to the bed-post, or any 
nnpleasant accident of that hind 
should happen — you ’ll remember, Mr. 
Ricliai'd, that tliis ten-pound note wasi 
given to you in part payment of two 
years’ rent? You’ll bear that in 
mind, Mr. Richard ; you had better 
njake a note of it, sir, in case ,you 
should ever be called upou to 
eAddence.” 

Mr. SwiA'eller took a large sheet of 
foolscap, and with a countenance of 
profound gravity, began to make a 
very small note in one corner. 

“We can never be too c.'iutious/’ 
said Mr. Brass. “ There is a deal of 
wickedness going about the world, a 
deal of wickedness. Did the gentleman 

happen to say, sir but never mind 

that at present, sir; finish tliat little 
memorandum first.” 

Dick did so, and handed it to Mr. 
Brass, who had dismounted from his 
stool, and was walking up and down 
tlie office. 

“Oh, this is the memorandum, is 
it 1 ” said Brass, running his eye over 
the docAAment. “ Very good. Now, 
Mr. RichaA’d, did the gentleman say 
anything else i ” 

“No.” 

“ Are you sAire, Mr. Richard,” said ^ 
Brass, solemnly, “ tliat the gentleman 
said nothing else ? ” 

“ DcA'il a Avord, sir,” replied Dick. 

“ Think again, shV said Brass ; 
“it ’s my duty, sir, in the position in 
which I stand, and as an honourable 
member of the legal profession — the 
first profession in this country, sii', or 
I in any otlier country, or in any of the 
planets that shine above us at night 
and are supposed to be inhabited—it ’s 
my duy, sir, as an honom-able mem- 
ber of that profession, not to put to 
you a leading question in a matter of 
this delicacy and importance. Did the 
gentleman, sir, who took the first floor 
of you yesterday afternoon, and who 
brought with him a box of property—* 
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a box of property — say anything more 
than is set down m this xueinorau- 
dural” 

Come, don’t bo a fool,” said Miss 
Sally. 

Diek looked at her, and tlien at 
Brass, and then at Miss Sally again, 
and still said “ No.” 

" Pooh, pooh ! Deuce take it, Mr. 
llieliard, how dull you are!” cried 
Brass, relaxing into a smile. “ Did 
lie say anything about his pi’operty ? — 
there I ” 

“ That ’3 the way to put it,” said 
Miss Sally, nodding to her brother, 

“ Did he say, for instance,” added 
Brass, in a kind of comfortable, cozy 
tone—** I don’t assert that ho did say 
so, mind ; I only ask you, to refresh 
your memory — did he say, for instance, 
that he was a stranger in London — 
tliat it was not his humour or within 
his ability to give any references— that 
he felt we had aright to require them 
. — and that, in case anything should 
happen to him, at any time, he parti- 
cularly desired that whatever property 
he had upon the premises should be 
considered mine, as some slight recom- 
pense for .the trouble and annoyance 
1 should sustain— and were you, in 
short,” added Brass, still more com- 
fortably and cozily than before, “ were 
you induced to accept him on my behalf, 
as a tenant, upon tliose conditions 1 ” 
Certainly not,” replied Dick. 

“Wliy then, Mr. Richard,” said 
Brass, darting at him a supercilious 
nnd repx’oachful look, “ it ’s niy opinion 
that you Ve mistaken your calling, and 
will never make a lawyer.” 

“Not if you live a thousand years,” 
added Miss Sally. . Whereupon the 
Ixrother and sister took each a noi.sy 
pinch of snuft’ from the little tin box, 
iiinl fell into a gloomy thoughtfulness. 

Nothing furtlier passed up to Mr. 
Swiveller’s dinner-time, which was at 
tliree o’clock, and seemed about tlu'ee 
weeks in coming. At the first stroke 
of the hour, the new clerk disappeared. 
At the last stroI.-e of five, he reap- 
peared, and the office, as if by magic, 
became fragrant with the smell of gin 
■md water and lemon-pcel. 


“Mr. Richard,” said Brass, "this 
man ’s not up yet. Nothing will wake 
him, sir. What’s to be done * ” 

“ I sliould let him have, his sleep 
out,” returned Dick. 

“ Sleep out ! ” cried Br.ass : “ why 
he has been asleep now, six-and-twenty 
lioxirs. We have been moving che.sta 
of drawers over his head, we have 
knocked double knocks at the sti’cel- 
door, we have made the servant-girl 
fall down stairs .several times, (she ’s a 
light weight, and it don’t hurt her 
much,) but nothing wakes him.” 

“ Perhaps a ladder,” suggested Dick, 
“mid getting in at the fii’st-floor win- 
dow 

“ But then there ’s a door between ; 
besides, the neigliboui'hood would be 
up in arms,” said Brass. 

“ What do you say to getting on the 
roof of the house through tlie trap- 
door, and dx'opping down the chim- 
ney 1 ” suggested Dick. 

“ That would be an excellent plan,” 
said Brass, “ if anybody would be — ” 
and hei'e he looked very hard at Mr. 
Swiveller — “ would be kind, and friend- 
ly, and generous enough, to undertake 
I it. I dai*e siiy it would not be anything 
like as disagreeable as one supposes.” 

I Dick had made the suggestion, think- 
ing tliat the duty might possibly fall 
within Miss Sally's dopai-tment. As 
he said nothing further, and declined 
I taking the liiut, Mr. Brsiss was fain to 
' propose that they should go up stairs 
I together, and make a last effort to 
I awaken the sleejjcr by some less vio- 
lent means, which, if they failed on 
this last trial, must positively be suc- 
ceeded by stx’onger measui’es. Mr. 
Swiveller, assenting, armed himself 
with his stool and the lai'ge x'uler, and 
repaired with ins employer to the 
scone of action, where Miss Bi-nss waas 
ah-eady ringing a hand-hell with all her 
might,* and yet withoxit producing the 
smallest effect upon their mysterious 
lodger. 

. “ There are his boots, Mr. Richard 1” 
said Bx'ass. 

“ V 0x7 obstinate-looking articles they 
ax’e too,” quoth Richax’d Swiveller. 
And tnily, tlxey w'ere as sturdy and 
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bluff a pair of boots as one would wish 
to see ; as firmly planted on the ground 
as if their owner’s legs and feet had 
been in them ; and seeming, with their 
broad soles and blunt toes, to hold 
possession of their place by main force. 1 

“ I can’t see anything but the cur- 
tain of the bed,” said Brass, applying 
his eye to the keyhole of the door. Is 
he a strong man, Mr. Richard ! 

« Yery,” answered Dick. 

« It would be an extremely unplea- 
sant circumstance if he was to bounce 
out suddenly,” said Brass. “ Keep the 
stairs clear. 1 should be more than a 
match for him, of course, but I ’in the 
master of the house, and the laws of 
hospitality must be respected. — Hallo 
there 1 Hallo, hallo 1 ” 

While Mr. Brass, with his eye curi- 
ously twisted into the keyhole, uttered 
these sounds as a means of attracting 
the lodger’s attention, and while Miss 
Brass plied the hand-bell, Mr. Swivel- 
ler put his stool close against the w.all 
by the side of the door, and mounting 
on the top and standing bolt upright 
so that if the lodger did make a rush, 
he would most probably pass him in 
its onward fury, began a violent bat- 
tery with the ruler upon the upper 
anels of the door. Captivated with 
is owm ingenuity, and confident in the 
strength of his position, which he had 
taken up after the method of those 
hardy individuals who open the pit 
and gallery doors of theatres on 
crowded nights, Mr. Swiveller rained 
down such a shower of blows, that the 
noise of the bell was drowned ; and 
the .small servant, who lingered on the 
stairs below, ready to fly at a moment’s 
notice, was obliged to hold her ears 
lest she should be rendered deaf for life. 

Suddenly the door was unlocked on 
the inside, and flung violently open. 
T!io small servant fled to the coal- 
cellar ; Miss Sally dived into her own 
bed-room ; Mr. Brass, who was not 
remarkable for personal courage, ran 
into the next street, and finding that 
nobody followed him, armed with a 
poker or other offensive weapon, put 
his hands in his pockets, walked very 
riowiy aU at once, and whistled. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Swiveller, on the 
top of the stool, drew himself into as 
flat a shape as possible against the 
wall, and looked, not unconcernedly, 
down upon the single gentleman, who 
appeared at the door growling and 
cursing in a very awful manner, and, 
with the boots in his hand, seemetl to 
have an intention of hurling them 
down stairs on speculation. This idea, 
however, he abandoned. He was turn- 
ing into his room again, still growling 
vengefully, when his eyes met those oi 
the w'atchful Richard. 

“ Have 3^014 been making that hor- 
rible noise {” said the single gentle- 
man. 

“ I have been helping, sir,” returned 
Dick, keeping his eye upon him, and 
waving the ruler gently in his right 
hand, as an indication of what the 
single gentleman had to expect if ho 
attempted any violence, 

« How d.are you then,” said the 
lodger, “Ehl” 

To this, Dick made no other reply 
than by inquiring whether the lodger 
held it to be consistent with the con- 
duct and chai’acter of a gentleman to 
go to sleep for six-and-twenty hours at 
a stretch, and whether the peace of an 
amiable and virtuous faihily was to 
weigh as nothing in the balance. 

“ Is my peace nothing 1 ” said the 
single gentleman. 

“ Is their peace nothing sir 1 ” re- 
turned Dick. " I don’t wish to hold 
out any threats, sir — indeed the law 
does not allow of threats, for to threaten 
is an indictable offence — but if ever 
you do that again, take care you’re 
not sat upon by the coroner and buried 
in a cross road before you wake. We 
have been distracted with fears that 
you were dead sh’,” said Dick, gently 
sliding to the ground, “and the short 
and the long of it is, that we cannot 
allow single gentlemen to come into 
this establishment and sleep like double 
gentlemen without [laying exti’a for it.” 

“ Indeed ! ” cried the lodger. 

Yes sir, indeed,” returned Dick, 
yielding to his destiny and saying 
whatever came uppermost ; “ an eipial 
quantity of slumber was never got out 
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of one bed and bedstead, and if you ’re 
goinc; to sleep in that way, you must 
pay for a double-bedded room.” 

Instead of being thrown into a 
greater passion by these remarks, tlie 
lodger lapsed into a broad grin and 
looked at Mr. Swiveller with twink- 
ling eyes. He was a brown-faced 
suu-burnt man, and appeared browner 
and more .sun-burnt from having a 
white nightcap on. As it was clear 
tliat lie was a clioleric fellow in some 

S ects, Mr. Swiveller was relieved to 
him in .such good humour, and, to 
encourage him in it, smiled himself. . 

The lodger, in the testiuess of being 
so rudely roused, had pushed his 
nightcap very much on one side of his 
bald head. This gave him a rakish 
eccentric air which, now that he liad 
leisure to observe it, charmed Mr. 
Swiveller exceedingly ; therefore, by 
way of propitiation, he expressed his 
hope that the gentleman was going to 
get up, and further that he would 
never do so any more. 

Come here, you impudent rascal I” 
was the lodger’s answer as ho re-entered 
his room. 

Mr. Swiveller followed him in, leav- 
ing the stool outside, but reserving the 
ruler in case of a surprise. He rather 
congratulated liiniself on his prudence 
when the single gentleman, without 
notice or explanation of any kind, 
double-locked the door. 

“ Can you drink anything ? ” was 
his next inciuiry, 

Mr. Swiveller replied that he had | 
very recently been assuaging the ! 
patigs of thirst, but that he was still 
open to « a modest quencher,” if the 
materials were at hand. Without 
another word spoken on either side, 
the lodger took from his great trunk, 
a kind of temple, shining as of polished 
silver, and placed it carefully pn the 
table. 

Greatly interested in his proceed- 
ings, Mr. Swiveller observed him 
closely. Into one little chamber of 
tins temple, he dropped an .egg ; into 
another, some coffee ; into a third a 
compact piece of raw steak from a 
neat tin case ; into a fourth, he poured 


sonic water. Then, with the aid of a 
phosphorus-box and some inatche.s, 
he procured a light and apiilicd it to 
a spirit-lamp which had a place of its 
own below the temple ; then, he shut 
down the lids of all the little cham- 
bers ; then he opened them ; and 
then, by some wonderful and unseen 
agency, the steak was dtine, the egg 
wa.s boiled, the coffee was accurately 
prepared, and his breakfast was 
ready. 

“Hot water — ” said tbe lodger, 
handing it to Mr, Swiveller witli as 
much coolness as if he had a kitchen 
fire before him — “ extraordinary rum 
— sugar — and a travelling ghuss. Mix 
for yourself, And make haste.” 

Dick complied, his eyes wandering 
all the time from the temple on the 
table, which seemed to do everything, 
to the great trunk which seemed to 
hold everything. The lodger took 
his bi*eakfast like a man who was 
n-sed tQ work these mii'acles, and 
thought nothing of them. 

“ The man of the house is a lawyer, 
is he not ? ” said the lodger. 

Dick nodded. The rum was 
amazing. 

“ The woman of tlie house — ^what ’s 
she!” 

“ A dragon,” said Dick. 

The single gentleman, perhaps 
because he had met with such things 
, in his travels, or perhaps because ho 
icas a single gentleman, evinced no 
surprise, but merely inquired “ Wife 
or Sister ! ” “ Sister,” said Dick. — 

“ So much the bettex’,” said the single 
gentleman, “he can get rid of her 
when he likes.” 

“I want to do as I like, young 
man,” he added after a short silence ■. 
“ to go to bed when I like, get up 
when I like, come in when I like, go 
out when I like, — to be asked no 
questions and be surrounded by no 
spies. In this last x-espect, servants 
are the devil There’s only one 
here.” . 

“ And a very little one,” said Dick, 

“ And a very little one,” repeated 
the lodger, “Well, the place will 
suit me, vrill it ! ” 
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“ Yes,” said Dick. 

“ Sharks, I suppose 1 ** said the 
lodger. 

Dick nodded assent, and drained 
his ghiss. 

“ Let them know my humotir,” 
said the single gentleman, rising. 
* If they disturb me, they lose a good 
tenant. If they know me to be that, 
they know enough. If they try to 
know more, it ’s a notice to quit. It ’s 
better to understand these things at 
once. Good day.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Dick, 
halting in his passage to the door, 
which the lodger prepared to open. 
“ When he who adores thee has left 
but the name — ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ — But the name,” said Dick- 
“has left but the name — in case of 
letters or parcels — 

“ I never have any,” returned the 
lodger. 

“ Or in ease anybody should call.” 

Nobody ever calls on me.” 

‘‘ If any mistake should arise from 
not having the name, don^t say it 
was my fault, sir,” added Dick, still 
lingering. — “ Oh blame not ' 
bard—” 

“ I ’ll blame nobody,” said the 
lodger, with such irascibility that in 
a moment Dick found himself on 
the staircase, and the locked door 
between them, 

Mr. Brass and Miss Sally were 
lurking hard by, having been, indeed, 
only routed from the keyhole by Mr. 
Swiveller’s abrupt exit. As their 
utmost exertions had not enabled 
them to overhear a word of the 
interview, however, in consequence 
of a quarrel for precedence, which, 
though limited of necessity to pushes 
and pinches and such quiet panto- 
mime, had lasted the whole time, 
they hmried him down to the office ! 


to hear Iiis account of the conver- 
sation. 

This Mr. Swiveller gave them— 
faitlifully as regai'ded the wishes and 
character of the single gentleman, 
and jpoetically as concerned the great 
trunk, of which he gave a description 
more remarkable for brilli.anc.y of 
imagination than a strict adherence 
to truth ; declaring, with many strong 
asseverations, that it contained a 
specimen of every kind of rich food 
and wine, known in these times, and 
in particular that it was of a self- 
acting kind and served up whatever 
was required, as he supposed by 
clock-work. He also gave them to 
understand that the cooking appa- 
ratus roasted a fine piece of sirloin 
of beef, weighing about six pounds 
avoirdupoise, in two minutes and a 
quarter, as he had himself witnessed, 
and proved by his sense of taste ; 
and fimther, tliat, however the effect 
was produced, he had distinctly seen 
water boil, and bubble up when 
the single gentleman winked ; from 
which facts he (Mr, Swiveller) was 
led to mfer that the lodger was some 
great conjuror or chemist, or both, 
whose residence under that roof could 
not fail at some future day to shed a 
great credit and distinction on the 
name of Brass, and add a now interest 
to the history Pf Bevis Marks. 

There was one point which Mr. 
Swiveller deemed it unnecessary to 
enlarge upon, and that was the fact 
of the modest quencher, which, by 
reason of its inti’insie strength and its 
coming close upon the heels of the 
temperate beverage he had discussed 
at ffinner, awakened a slight degree 
of fever, and i-endered necessary two 
or three other modest quenchers at 
the public-houBO in the course of the 
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As the single gentleman after some 
weeks’ occupation of his lodgings, still 
declined to coi-respond, by word or 
gesture, either witli Mr. Brass or Ids 
sister Sally, but invariably chose Rich- 
ard Swiveller as hia channel of com- 
munication ; and as he proved himself 
in all I'espects a highly desirable in- 
mate, paying for everything befoi’e- 
hand, giving very little trouble, making 
no noise, and keeping early hours j 
Mr. llicluird imperceptibly rose to an 
important position in the family, as one 
who had influence over this mysterious 
iidger, and could negotiate with him, 
for good or evil, when nobody else 
durst approach his person. 

If the truth must be told, even Mr. 
Swiveller’s approaches to the single 
gentleman wore of a very distant kind, 
and met with small encouragement ; 
but, as he uever returned from a mono- 
syllabic conference with the unknown, 
without quoting sucli expi'essions as 
** Swiveller, I know I can rely upon 
you,” — “ I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, Swiveller, that I entertain a regard 
for you,” — “Swiveller, you Jire ray 
friend, and will stand by me I am 
sure,” with many other short speeches 
of the same familiar .and confiding 
kind, purporting to have been ad- 
dressed by the single gentleman to 
himself, and to form the staple of their 
ordinary discourse, neither Mr. Brass 
nor Miss Sally for a moment ques- 
tioned the extent of his influence, but 
accorded to him their fullest and most 
unqualified belief. 

But quite apart from, and indepen- 
dent of, this source of popularity, Mr. 
Swiveller had another, which promised 
to be equally enduring, and to lighten 
his position considerably. 

He found favour in the eyes of Miss 
Sally Brass. Let not the light scoi'ners 
of female fascination ei’ect their ears 
to listen to a new tale of love which 
shall serve them for a jest ; for Miss 
Brass, however accurately formed to 
be beloved, was not of the loving kind. 


That amiable virgin, having clung te 
the skirts of tlie Law from her earliest 
youth ; having sustained herself by 
their .aid, as it were, in her first run- 
ning alone, and maintained a firm gi’asp 
upon tlicm ever since f had passed her 
life in a kind of legal childhood. She 
had been I'emavkahle, when a tender 
prattler, for an uncommon talent in 
counterfeiting the walk and manner of 
a bailiff : in which cliaracter she had 
learned to tap her little playfellows on 
the shoulder, and to carry them off to 
imaginary sponging-houses, with a cor- 
rectness of imitation which was the 
surprise and delight of all who wit- 
nessed her performances, and which 
was only to be exceeded by her exqui- 
site manner of plotting a>i execution 
into her doll’s house, and taking an 
exact inventory of the chairs and 
tables. , These artless sports had na- 
tux'ally soothed and cheered tlie declinu 
of her widowed father : a most exem- 
plary gentleman, (called “old Foxey” 
by his friends from his extreme saga- 
city,) who encouraged tliem to the 
utmost, and .whose chief regret on 
finding that he drew near to Hounds- 
diteh churchyard, was, thathis daughter 
could not take out an attorney’s certi- 
ficate and hold a place upon the roll. 
Filled with this aft’ectionate and toucli- 
ing sorrow, he had solemnly confided 
her to his son Sampson as an invalu- 
able auxiliai’y ; and from the old 
gentleman’s decease to the period of 
which we treat, Miss Sally .Brass had 
been the prop and pillar of ins business. 
It is obvious that, having devoted 
herself from infancy to this one pur- 
suit and study, Miss Bra.ss could know 
but little of the world, otherwise than 
in connection with the law ; and that 
from a lady gifted with such high 
tastes, proficiency hi tlioso gentler and 
softer arts in which women u-suuliy 
excel, was scai'cely to be looked for. 
Miss Sally’s accompli-shments wore all 
of a masculine and strictly legal kind. 
They began witli the jiractice of an 
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attorney and they ended with it. She 
was in a state of lawful innocence, so 
to spea k. Tlio law had been her nurse. 
And, as bandy-le^s or such physical 
deformities in children are held to be 
the consequence of l>ad mu'sing, so, if 
in a mind so beautiful any moral 
twist or handiness could be found. 
Miss Sally Brass’s nurse was alone to 
blame. 

It %vas on this lady, then, that Mr. 
Svvivcller burst in full freshness as 
something new and hitherto undreamed 
of, lighting up the office with scraps of 
song and merriment, conjuring with i 
inkstands and boxes of wafers, catching 
three oranges in one hand, balancing 
stools upon his chin and penknives on 
liis nose, and constantly peifomiing ! 
a hundred other feats with equal inge- j 
imity ; for with such luibendings did 
Richard, in Mr. Brass’s absence, re- 
lieve the tedium of his confinement. 
These social qualities, which Miss 
Sally first discovered by accident, 
gradually made such an impression 
upon lier, that she would entreat Mr. 
Swivellor to relax as' though she were 
not by, \^hicli Mr. Swiveller, nothing 
loth, would readily consent to do. By 
these means a friendship sprung up i 
between them. Mr. Swiveller gradu- ! 
ally came to look upon her as her 
brother Sampson did, and as he w'ould 
have looked upon any other clerk. 
Ho imparted to her the mystery of 
going the odd man or plain Newmarket 
for fruit, ginger-heeiq baked potatoes, 
or even a inode.st quencher, of which 
Miss Brass did not scruple to partake. 
He would often persuade her to under- 
take his sliare of writing in addition to 
her own ; nay, lie would sometimes 
reward her with a hearty slap on the 
hack, and protest that she was a devil- 
ish good follow, a jolly dog, and so 
forth ; all of which compliments Miss 
Sally would receive in entire good 
part and with perfect satisfaction. 

One circumstance troubled Mr. Swi- 
veller’s mind very much, and that was 
that the small servant always remained 
somewhere in the boiyelfi ,<C tb? earth 
under Bevis Marks, and never came 
to tile surface unless the single geutle- 


man rang liis bell, when sfic woulij 
answer it and inunediately disappear 
again. She never went out, or came 
into the office, or had a clean Ihcc, or 
took off the coarse apron, or looked 
out of any one of the window.s, or 
stood at the street-door for a breath 
of air, or had any rest or enjoyment 
whatever. Nobody ever came to ses 
her, nobody spoke of her, nobody carer 
about her. Mr- Bra.ss had said once, 
that he believed she was a “love- 
child,” (which means anything but a 
child of love,) and that was all the 
information Richard Swiveller could 
obtain. 

“ It’s of no use asking the dragon,” 
thought Dick one day, as he sat con- 
templating tlie features of Miss Sally 
Brass. “ I suspect if I asked any 
questions on that head, our alliance 
would be at an end. I wonder whether 
she IS a dragon by the bye, or some- 
thing in the mermaid way. She has 
rather a scaly appearance. But nier- 
maids are fond of looking at them- 
selves in tlie glass, which she can’t be. 
And they have a liabit of combing 
their hair, which she hasn’t. No, 
she ’s a dragon.” 

« 'Where are you going, old fellow,” 
said Dick aloud, as Miss Sally wiped 
her pen as usual on tlie green dress, 
and uprose from lier seat. 

“ To dinner,” answered the dragon. 

“ To dinner ! ” thought Dick, “ tliat ’s 
another circninstauce. I don’t believe 
tliat small servant ever has anything 
to eat.” 

“ Sammy won’t be home,” said Miss 
Brass. “ Stop ’till 1 come b.aek. I 
sha’n’t be long.” 

Dick nodded, and followed Miss 
Brass — ^witli his eyes to the door, and 
with his ears to a little hade parlour, 
whei-e Ae and her brother took their 
meals. 

“Now,” said Dick, walking up and 
down with his hands in liis pockets; 
“I’d give something — if 1 had it — to 
know how they use that child, and 
where they keep her. My mother 
must have been a very inquisitive 
wora.-m ; I have no doubt I ’m marked 
with a note of interrogatiou some* 
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wliere. My feelinga I smother, hut 
thou hast been tlie cause of this an- 
guish my — upon my word,” said Mr. 
Swiveller, checking himself and falling 
thoughtfully into the client’s chair, 
“ I should like to know how they use 
her ! ” 

After running on, in this way, for 
some time, Mr. Swiveller softly opened 
the office door, with the intention of 
darting across the street for a glass of 
the mild porter. At that moment lie 
caught a parting glimpse of the browni 
head-dress of Miss Brass flitting down 
the kitchen stairs. « And by Jove ! ” 
thought Dick, " she ’s going to feed the 
Marchioness. Now or never ! ” 

First peeping over the handrail and 
allowing the head-dress to disappear 
in tile darkness below, he groped his 
way down, and arrived at the door of 
a back kitchen immediately after Miss 
Brass had entered the same, bearing 
in her hand a cold teg of mutton. It 
was a very dark miserable place, very 
low, and very damp : the walls dis- 
figured by a thousand rents and 
blotches. Tlio water was trickling 
out of a leaky butt, and a most 
wi'etched cat was lapping up the drops 
with the sickly eagerness of starvation. 
The grate, which was a wide one, was 
wound and screwed up tight, so as to . 
hold no more than a little thin sand- 
wich of fire. Everything was locked 
up ; ilie coal-cellar, the caudle-box, 
the salt-box, the meat-safe, were all 
padlocked. There was nothing that a 
beetle could have lunched upon. The 
pinched and meagi’e aspect of the 
place would have killed a chamelion : 
he would have known, at the first' 
mouthful, that the air was not eatable, 
and must have given up tlie ghost in 
despair. 

Tlie smiill servant stood with humility 
in presence of Miss S.ally, and hung 
her head. 

“Are you there ?” said Miss Sally. 

“ Y es, ma’am,” was the answer in a 
weak voice. 

“Go further away from the leg of 
mutton or you ’ll be picking it, I know/’ 
said Miss Sally. 

The girl withdrew into a comer, 


while Miss Brass took a key from her 
pocket, and opening the .«afe, brought 
from ita (lre.ai‘y waste of cold potatoes, 
looking as e.-itoble as Stonelienge. ’I'liis 
she placed before the small servant, 
ordex’ing her to sit down before it, and 
then, taking up a great carving-knife, 
made a mighty show of sharpening it 
upon the carving-fork. 

“ Do you see tliis ?” said Miss Brass, 
slicing off about two square inches of 
cold mutton, after all this pi'epai'.ation, 
and holding it out on the point of the 
fork. 

The small servant looked hard 
enough at it with her hungry eyes to 
see every shred of it, small as it was, 
and answered, “ yes.” 

“ Then don't you ever go and say,” 
retorted Miss Sally, “ that you hadn’t 
meat here. There, eat it up.” 

This was soon done. “Now, do 
you want any more % ” said Miss 
Sally. 

The hungry creature answered with 
a faint “No.” They were evidently 
going through an established form. 

“You’ve been helped once to meat,” 
said Miss Brass, summing up Ihe facts ; 
“ you have had as much as you can 
eat, you ’re asked if you want any moi’e, 
and you answer, ‘no!’ Then don’t 
you ever go and say you were allow- 
anced, mind that.” 

With those words, Miss Sally put 
the meat away and locked the safe, 
and then drawing near to the small 
servant, overloo&d her while she 
finished the potatoes. 

It was plain that some extraordi- 
nary grudge was woi'king in Miss 
Br.'iss’s gentle bi’east, and that it was 
this which impelled hei*, without the 
smallest present cause, to rap tiie 
child with the blade of tlie Icnifc, now 
on her hand, now on her head, and 
now on her back, as if she found it 
quite impossible to stand so dose to 
her without administering a few slight 
knocks. But Mr, Swiveller was not a 
little surpi'ised to see his fellow-clerk, 
after walking slowly backwards to- 
wards the door, as if she wore trying 
to withdraw herself from the room but 
could not accomplish it, dart suddenly 
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feared to raise her voice, and Miss 
Sally, comforting herself with a pinch 
of snuff, ascended the staira, just as 
Richard had safely reached the odice. 


The single gentleman, among his 
other peculiarities — and he had a very 
plentiful stock, of which he every day 
furnished some new specimeu — took a 
most extraordinary and remarkable 
interest in tlie exhibition of Punch. 
If the sound of a Punch’s voice, at 
ever so remote a distance, reached , 
Bevis Marks, the single gentleman,' 
though in bed and asleep, would stai-t ' 
up, and, hurrying on his clothes, make ' 
* for the spot with all speed, and pre- | 
sently return at the head of a long 
procession of idlers, having in the 
midst the theati'e and its proprietors. 
Straightway, tlie stage would be set 
up in front of Mr. Brass’s house ; the 
sijigle gentleman would establish him- 
self at the first floor window ; and the 
entertainment would proceed, with all 
its exciting accompaniments of fife 
and drum and shout, to the excessive 
consternation of all sober votaries of 
business in that silent thoroughfare. 
It might have been expected that 
when the play was done, both players 
and audience would have dispersed ; 
hut the epilogue was as bad as the 
jilay, for no sooner was the Devil dead, ' 
than the manager of the puppets and 
liis partner were summoned by tJie : 
single gentleman to his chamber, where | 
they were regaled with strong watei-s 
from his private store, and where they 
held with him long conversations, the 
purjiort of which no human being 
could fathom. But the secret of these 
discussions was of little importance. 
It was sufficient to know that while 
they were proceeding, the concourse 
without still lingered round the house ; 
tiiat boys beat upon the drum with 


their fists, and imitated Punch with 
their tender voices ; that the office- 
window was rendered opaque by flat- 
tened noses : and the kejt hole of the 
street-door luminous with eyes ; that 
every time the single g«nti«»man or 
either of his guests was seen at the 
upper window, or so much as the end 
of one of their noses was visible, tliei’o 
was a great shout of execration from 
the excluded mob, who I’cmained 
howling and yelling, and refusing con- 
solation, until the exhibitors were de- 
livered up to them to be attended 
elsewhere. It was sufficient, in sliort, 
to know diat Bevis Mai*ks was revolu- 
tionised by these popular movements, 
and that peace and quietness fled from 


Nobody was rendered more indig- 
nant by these proceedings tlian Mr 
Sampson Brass, who, as he could by 
no means afford to lose so profitiible 
an inmate, deemed it prudent to pocket 
his lodger’s affi'ont along witli his cash, 
and to annoy the audiences who clus- 
tered round his door by such imper- 
fect means of retaliation as were open 
to him, and which were confined to 
die trickling down of foul water on 
their heads from unseen watering pots, 
pelting them with fragnieiits of tile 
and mortar ft'om the roof of the house, 
and bribing the drivers of hackney 
cabi'iolets to come suddenly round tho 
comer and dash in a^nong them preci- 
pitately. It may, at first sight, bo 
matter of surprise to the thoughtless 
few that Mr. Brass, being a profes- 
sional gentleman, should not have 
legally indicted some party or parties, 
active in the promotion of thenuisimcej 
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but they will be Rood enough to re- 
member, that as Doctors seUloni take 
their own prescriptions, and, Divines 
do not always practise wliat they 
preach, so, lawyers are shy (*f' meddling 
with tlie Law on their own account : 
knowing it to be an edged tool of uii- 
cenaiis application, very expensive in 
the wcrkiiig, and rather remarkable for 
its propvirties of close shaving, than for 
its alwsys shaving the right person. 

“ Come,” said Mr. Brass one after- 
noon, “this is two days witlnv’t a 
Punch. I’m in hopes he has run 
through \m all, at last.” 

« Why nr«! you in hopes ? ” returned 
Miss Sally. What liarm do they do ?” 

“ Here ’o a pretty sort of a fellow ! " 
cried Brass, laying down Ins pen in 
despair. « flaw here ’s an aggravating 
animal ! ” 

« Well, what harm do they do ? ” 
retorted Sally. ■ 

“ What ham 1” cried Brass. "Is 
it no harm to have a constant liallootng 
and hooting tusder one’s very nose,' 
distracting one from business, and 
making one grind one’s teeth with 
vexation 1 Is it Jio harm to be blinded 
and choked up, and have the king’s 
highway stopped with a set of scream- 
ers and roarers whose throats must be 
made of — of— 

" Brass,” suggested Mr. Swiveller, 

" Ah 1 of brass,” said the lawyer, 
glancing at his clerk, to assure him- 
self that he had suggested the word in 
good faith and without any sinister in- 
tention. " Is that no harm 1 ” 

The lawyer stopped short in his 
invective, and listening for a moment, 
and recognising tlie well-knowif voice, 
rested his head upon his hand, raised 
his eyes to the ceiling, and muttered 
faintly, 

"There’s another ! ” 

Up went the single gentleman’s 
window directly, 

" There ’s another,” repeated Brass ; 
“ and if I could get a break and four 
blood horses to cut into the Mai'ks 
when tlie crowd is at its thickest, I ’d 
give eighteeupence and never grudge 
it ! ” 

The distant squeak was heard again. 


The single gentleman’s door burst 
open. He I’an violently down the 
stairs, out into the street, and so past 
the window, witliout any hat, towards 
the quarter whence the sound pro- 
ceeded — bent, no doubt, upon securing 
the strangers’ services directly. 

“ I wisii I only knew who his friends 
were,” muttered .Sampson, tilling his 
pocket with papers ; " if they ’d just 
get up a pretty little Commission de 
lunatico at the Gray’s Inn Coffee 
House, and give me the job, 1 ’d be 
content to have the lodgings empty for 
one while, at all events.” 

With which words, and knocking 
his hat over his eyes as if for the pur- 
pose of shutting out even a glimpse of 
the dreadful visitation, Mr. Brass 
rushed from the house and hurried 
away. 

i As Mr. Swiveller was decidedly fa- 
vourable to these performances, upon 
the ground that looking at a Punch, 
or indeed looking at anything out of 
window, was better than working ; antJ 
as he had been, for this reason, at 6om» 
pains to awaken in his fellow clerk 
sense of their beauties and manifoll 
deserts ; both he and Miss Sally rose s s 
with one accord and took up their 
1 positions at the window ; upon the sill 
j whereof, as in a post of honour, sundry 
young ladies and gentlemen who were 
employed in the dry nurture of babies, 
and who made a point of being pre- 
sent, with their young charges, on such 
occasions, had already established them- 
selves as comfortably as the circum 
stances would allow. 

The glass being dim, Mr. Swiveller, 
agreeably to a friendly custom which 
he had established between them, 
hitched off the brown head-dress from 
Miss Sally’s head, and dusted it care- 
fully therewith. By the time he had 
handed it back, and its beautiful wearer 
had put it on again (which she did 
with perfect composure and indiffer- 
ence), the lodger returned with the 
show and showmen at his heels, and a 
strong addition to the body of .specta- 
tor's. The exhibitor disappeared with 
all speed behind tho drapery ; and his 
partner, stationing himself by the side 
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of tlie Theatee, surveyed tlie audience 
with a remarkable expi’ession of mel- 
ancholy, which became more remark- 
able still when he breatlied a hornpipe 
tune into that sweet musical instru- 
ment which is popularly termed a 
movith-organ, without at all changing 
the mournM expression of the upper 
part of his face, tliough his mouth 
and chin ■were, of necessity, in lively 
spasms. 

The drama proceeded to its dose, 
and held the spectators enchained in 
tlie customary manner. The sensation 
which kindles in large assemblies, 
when they are relieved from a state of 
breathless suspense and are again free 
to speak and move, was yet rife, 
when the lodger, as usual, summoned 
the men up stairs. 

“ Both of you,” he called from the 
window ; for only the actual exhibitor 
—a little fat man — prepared to obey 
the summons. “ I want to talk to you. 
Come both of you 1 ” 

.“Come, Tommy,” said the little 
man. 

“ I an't a talker,” replied the other. 

Tell him so. What diould 1 go and 
talk for ? ” 

“ Don’t you see the gentleman’s got 
a bottle and glass up there 1 ” returned 
the little man. 

“ And couldn’t you have said so, at 
first 1 ” i-etorted the other with sudden 
alacrity. “ Now, %vliat ai'e you wait- 
ing for ? Are you going to keep the 
gentleman expecting us all day ? 
iiaven’t you rto maimers 1 ” 

With this remonstrance, the melan- 
choly man, who was no other than 
Mr. Thomas Codlin, pushed past his 
friend and brother in the craft, Mr. 
Harris, otherwise Short or Trottei's, 
and hurried before him to the single 
gentleman’s apartment. 

“ Now my men,” said the single 
gentleman ; “ you have done very well. 
What will you take ? Tell th.at little 
man behind, to shut the door.” 

“Shut the door, can’t you ?” said 
Mr. Codlin, turning gruffly to his 
friend. “ You might have kiiowed 
that the gentleman wanted the door 
aimt, without being told, 1 think.” 


Mr, Short obeyed, obser\'ing under 
his breath that his fnend seemed un- 
usually “cranky,” and expressing a 
hope that there was no daii*y in the 
neighbourhood, or his temper would 
certainly spoil its contents. 

The gentleman pointed to a couple 
of chairs, and intimated by an empha- 
tic nod of his head that he expected 
them to be seated. Messrs. Codlin and 
Short, after looking at each other with 
considerable doubt and indecision, at 
length sat down — each on the extreme 
edge of the chair pointed out to him— 
and held their hats vei’y tight, while 
tlie single gentleman filled a couple of 
glasses from a bottle on the table be- 
side him, and presented them in due 
form. 

“You’re pretty well biwvned by 
the sun, both of you,” said their enter- 
tainer. “ Have you been travelling ? ” 

Mr. Short replied in the affinnativo 
with a nod and a smile. Mr. Codlin 
added a corroborative nod and a short 
gi'oan, as if he still felt the weight of 
the Temple on his shoulders, 

“ To fairs, markets, races, and bo 
forth, I suppose 2” pursued tlie single 
gentleman. 

“ Yes, sir,” returned Shoi't, “pretty 
nigh all over the West of England.” 

“ I have talked to men of your 
craft from North, East, and South,” 
i*etunied their host, in rather a hasty 
manner ; “but I never lighted on any 
from the West before.” 

“ It ’s our reg’lar summer circuit is 
the West, master,” said Short ; “ that’s 
where it is. We takes the East of Lon- 
don in the spring and winter, and the 
West of England in the summer time. 
Many ’s the liai’d day’s walking in rain 
and mud, and with never a penny 
earned, we ’ve had down in the W est.” 

“ Let me fill your glass again.” 

“ Much obleeged to you sir, I think 
I will,” said Mr. Codlin, suddenly 
thrusting in Jii,s own .nnd tiu-ning 
Short’s aside. “ I’m the sufferer, sir, 
in all the travelling, and in nU the 
staying at home. In town or country, 
wet or di-y, hot or cold, Tom Codlin 
suffers. But Tom Codlin isn’t to coiii- 
j plain for all that. Oh, no ! Short may 
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complain, but if Codlin grambles by 
so much as a word — oh dear, down 
with him, down with hha directly. 
It isn’t his places to grumble. That ’s 
quite out of the <piestioii. 

“ Codlin an't without his usefulness,” 
observed Short with an arch look, 
« but he don't always keep his eyes 
open. He falls asleep sometimes, you 
know. Remember them last races, 
'J’onnny.” 

" Will you never leave off aggrji- 
vating a man 1” said Codlin. “ It ’s very 
like I was asleep when five-and-ten- 
pence was collected, in one round, isn’t 
it ? I was attending to my business, and 
couldn’t have my eyes in twenty places 
at once, like a peacock, no more than 
you could. If I an’t a match for an 
old man and a young child, you an’t ' 
neither, so don’t thi'ow that out against 
me, for the cap fits your head quite as 
correct as it fits mine.” 

“ You may as well drop the subject, 
Tom,” said Short. “It isn’t particular 
agreeable to the gentleman,! daresay.” 

“Then you shouldn’t have brought 
it up,” retui-ned Mr. Codlin ; “ and I 
ask the gentleman’s f)ardon on your 
account, as a giddy chap that likes to 
hear himself talk, and don’t much care 
what he talks about, so that he does 
talk.” 

Their entertainer had sat pei'fectly 
quiet in the beginning of this dispute, 
looking first at one man and then at 
the other, as if he were lying in wait 
for an opportunity of putting some 
fui’ther question, or reverting to that 
from which the discourse liad strayed. 
But, from the point where Mi*. Codlin 
was charged with sleepiness, he had 
slunvn an increasing interest in the 
discu.ssioii : which now attained a very 
high pitch. 

“ You are the two men I want,” he 
said, “ the two men I have been iook-< 
ing for, and soax’ching after ! Where are 
that old man and tliat child you speak 
of I” 

“ Sir 1 ” said Shoi*t, hesitating, and 
looking towards his friend. 

“ The old man and his grandchild 
who travelled with you — where are 
they J It will be worth your while to 


speak out, I assure you 5 muoh bettes 
worth your while than you believe. 
They left you, you say, — at tlioaa 
races, as I undei’stand. Tliey have 
been traced to that place, and there 
lost siglit of. Have you no duo, can 
you suggest no clue, to their reco- 
very ? ” 

“ Did I always say, Thuinas,” cried 
Short, turning with a look of amaze- 
ment to his friend “ that there was 
sure to he an inquiry after them two 
travellers ? ” 

“ You said ! ” returned Mr. Codlin. 
“ Did I always say that that ’ei’e 
blessed child was the most interesting 
1 ever see ? Did I always say 1 loved 
her, and doated on her I Pretty erect ur, 
I think I hear lier now. ‘ Codlin ’s my 
friend,’ she says, with a tear of grati- 
tude a trickling down her little eye ; 
‘ Codim ’s my friend,’ she says— ‘ not 
Short. Short ’s very well,’ she says ; 
‘ I ’ve no quarrel with Short ; he 
means kind, I dare say ; but Codlin,* 
she says, ‘has the feelings for ut/ 
money, though he mayn’t look it.’ ” 

Repeating these words with great 
emotion, Mr. Codlin rubbed the bridge 
of his nose with bis coat-sleeve, and 
slialcing his itead mournfully from side 
to side, left the single gentleman to 
infer that, from the moment when he 
lost sight of his dear young charge, 
his peace of mind and happiness had 
fled. 

“ Good Heaven ! ” said the single gen- 
tleman, pacing up and down the room, 
“ have I found these men at last, only 
to discover tluit they can give me no 
information or as.si.starice ! It would 
h.ave been better to have lived on, in 
hope, from u^^y to day, and never to 
have lighted on them, than to havo 
my expectations scattered thus ” 

“Stay a minute,” said Short. ‘A 
man of the name of Jerry — you know 
Jerry, 'I’homas 1 ” 

“ Oh, don’t tsjlk to me of Jerry s,” 
replied Mr. Codlin. “ How can 1 earo 
a pinch of snuff for Jerrys, wlicn ! 
think of that 'ei’c darling ciiild ? ‘ Cod- 
liu ’s my friend,’ she say.s, ‘ dear, good, 
kind Codlin, as is always a devising 
pleasures for me ! I don’t object to 
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Short/ she says, 'Imt I cotton to 
Cfidlin.’ Oncp,” said that 
reflectively, “• slie called me Father 
Codlin. 1 thought I shouhl have bust?" 

“ A man of the name of Jerry, sir,” 
said Short, turning from his selfish 
colleague to their new acquainttince, 

wot keeps a company of dancing- 
dogs, tohl me, in a accidental sort of a 
way, that he liad seen the old gentle- 
linaii in connexion with a travelling 
wax-work, unbeknown to him. As 
they ’d given us the slip, and. nothing 
had come of it, and this was down in 
the country that he ’d been seen, I 
toolc no measures about it, and asked 
no questions — But I can, if you like." 

“ Is this man in town ? ” said tlie 
impatient single gentleman. “Speak 
fester.” 


“No he isn’t, hut he will be to* 
moi’Tow, for he lodges in our house/ 
replied Mr. Short rapidly. 

“ 'I'heu bring him here,” said the 
single gentleman. “ Ilex*e’sa sovereign 
a-piece. If I can find these people 
thiough your means, it is hut a pre- 
lude to twenty more. Return to me 
to-morrow, and keep your own coun.sel 
on this subject — though I need 
hardly tell j'ou that, for you ’ll do so 
for your own sakes. Now. give me 
your address, and le.ave me.” 

The addi'ess was given, the two men 
departed, the cx-owd went with them, 
and the single gentleman for two 
mortal hours walked in uncomnixon 
agitation up and down his x-oom, over 
the wondex'ing heads of Mi*. Swiveller 
and Miss Sally Brass. 


iL{> 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Ki®-^for it happens at this junc- 
ture, not only that we have breathing 
time to follow his fortunes, but that the 
necessities of these adventures so 
adapt themselves to our ease and 
inclination as to call upon us impex’a- 
tively to pursue the ti*ack we most 
desire to take — Kit, while the mattex's 
treated of in the last fifteen chapters 
wei*e yet in progress, was, as the 
i-eader may suppose/ gradually famili- 
arising himself moi'e and more, with i 
Sir. and Mrs. Gai'land, Mr. Abel, the 
pony, and Barbara, and gradually 
coming to consider them one and all 
as his jiarticular jirivate friends, and 
Abel Ciottage Finchley as his own 
proper iioine. 

Stay — the words ax’e written, and 
may go, but if they convey any notion 
that Kit, in the pleiitil’ul board and 
comfortalile lodging of his new abode, 
heg.an to think slightingly of the poor 
fare and furniture of hi.s old dwelling, 
they do their office badly and commit 
injustice. Who so mindful of tliose 


he left at home — albeit they were but 
a mother and two young babies — as 
Kit ? What boastful father iii the 
fuhiess of his heart ever i*elated such 
wondei's of his infant prodigy, as Kit 
never wearied of telling Barbai’a in 
the evening time, concei'ning little 
Jacob? Was there ever such a mo- 
ther as Kit’s mother, on her son’s 
showing ; or was there ever such com- 
fort' in poverty as in the poverty of 
Kit’s family, if any coirect judgment 
might be axTived at, from his own 
glowing accoiuit ! 

And let me linger in this jilaee, for 
an instant, to I’emark that if ever 
household affeetiona and loves are 
gi*aceful things, they are graceful in 
the poor. The ties that bind the 
wealthy and the proud to home may 
he forged on earth, but those which 
link the poor man to his Inmxble 
heax'th are of the ti'uor metal and bear 
the stamp of Heaven, The man of 
high deaeeiit may love the halls and 
lands of his inlieritance as a part of 
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himself : as trophies of his birth a,ii(l 
power ; his associations with them are 
associations of pride and wealth and 
triumph ; the poor man’s attachment 
to the tenement he holds, which 
strangei’s have held before, and may 
to-mori’o w occupy agai n, has a worthier 
root, sti'uck deep into a purer soil. 
His hotisehold gods are of tle.sh and 
blood, with no alloy of silver, gold, or 
precious stone; he has no property 
but in the affections of his own heart ; 
aad when they endear bare floors and 
walls, despite of rags and toil and 
scanty fare, that man has his love of 
home from God, and his rude hut 
becomes a solemn place. 

Oh! if those who rule the destinies 
of nations would but remember this — 
if they would but think how hai’d it is 
for the very poor to have engendered 
in their hearts, that love of home from 
which all domestic virtues spring, 


new one was very unlike it, and yet 
he was constantly looking back with 
grateful satisfaction and affectionate 
anxiety, and often indited squai’e- 
folded letters to his mother, inclosing 
a shilling or eighteen-pence or such 
other small I’emittanee, which Mr. 
AbePs liberality enabled him to make. 
Sometimes, being in the neighbour- 
hood, he had leisure to call upon her, 
and then, great w’as the joy and pride 
of Kit’s mother, and exfremeiy noisy 
the satisfaction of little Jacob and the 
I baby, and cordial the congratulations 
of the whole court, who listened with 
admiring eai’S to the accounts of Abel 
Cottage, and could never be told too 
much of its wonders and magnificen'ce. 

Although Kit was in the very highest 
favour with the old lady and gentle- 
man, and Mr. Abel, and Barbara, it ia 
certain that no member of the family 
evinced such a remarkable partiality 


when they live in dense and squalid ; for him as the self-willed pony, who, 
masses where social decency is lost, or . from being the most obstinate and 
rather never found, — if they would | opinionated pony on the face of the 
but turn aside from the wide thorough- • earth, was, in his hands, the meekest 
fares and great houses, and strive to 1 and most tractable of animals. It is 


improve the wretched dwellings in 
bye-ways where only Poverty may 
walk, — many low roofs would point 
more truly to the sky, than the loftiest 
steeple that now rears proudly up 
from the midst of guilt, and crime, 
and horrible disease, to mock them by 
its contrast. In hoiiow voices from 
Workhouse, Hospital, and Jail, this 
truth is preached from day to day, 
and has been proclaimed for years. It 
is no light matter — no outcry from the 
working vulgar — no mere que.stion of 
the people’s health and comforts that 
may be whistled down on Wednesday 
nights. In love of home, the love of 
counfry has its rise ; and who are the 
truer patriots or the better in time of 
iieed_those who venerate the land, 
owning its wood, and sfream, and 
earth, and .all that they produce ? or 
those who love their country, boasting 
not a foot of ground in all its wide 
domain! ■ 

Kit knew nothing about such ques- 
tions, but he knew that his old home' 


true that in exact proportion as L_ 
became manageable % Kit he became 
utterly ungovernable by anybody else, 
(as if he had detennined to keep him 
in the family at all risks .and hazards), 
and that, even under the guidance of 
his favom'ite, he would sometimes 
perform a great variety of strange 
freaks and capers, to the extreme dis- 
composure of the old lady’s nerves ; 
but as Kit always represented that 
this was only his fun, or a way he 
had of showing his attachment to his 
employers, Mrs. Garland gradually 
suffered hei-self to he persuaded into 
the belief, in which she at last became 
so sfrongly confirmed, that if, in one of 
these ebullitions, he had overturned 
the cliaise, she would have been quit® 
satisfied that lie did it with the very 
best intentions. 

Besides becoming in a .short time a 
perfect marvel in .all stable matters, 
Kit soon made himself a very tolerable 
g.ardener, a handy fellow within doors, 
and an indispensable attendant on 
) a very poor place, and tliat his [Mr. Abel^ who evei’y day gave him 
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some ne^v proof of his confidence 
and approbation. Mr. Witherden the 
notni'v, too, regarded him with a 
friendly eye ; and even Mr. Clmckster 
woidd soiiietiuies condescend to give ; 
him a .slight nod, or to hojiour him 
with that peculiar form of recognition 
uliicli is called “ taking a sight,” or to 
i favour him with some other salute 
combining plta.saiitry with patronage. 

One morning Kit drove Mr. Abel 
to die Notary’.s office, as he sometimes 
did, and having set him down at the 
house, was about to didve off to a 
livery stable hard by, when this same 
Jlr. Clmckster emerged from the 
oiil(:e-rloor,aud cried “ Wo.a-a-a-a-a-a!” 
—dwelling upon the note a long time, 
for the purpo.se of striking terror into 
the pony’s heart, and asserting the 
su])reniacy of man over the inferior 
animals. 

“ Pull up, Snobby,” cried Mr. 
Chuekster, addressing himself to Kit. 
“YouVe wanted inside here.” 

**Has Mr. Abel forgotten anything, 

I wonder?" said Kit as he dismounted. 

‘*Ask no questions, Snobby,” I’e- 
turned Mr. Clmckster, "but go and 
see, Wo.a-a-a then, will you ? If tliat 
pony was mine, /’d break him.” 

" You must be very gentle with 
him, if you please,” said Kit, "or 
you’ll find him troublesome. You’d 
better not keep on pidling his ears, 
please. I know he w'on’t like it.” 

To this remonstrance Mr. Chuekster 
deigned no other answer, than ad- 
dressing Kit with a lofty and distant 
air as “ young fellei’,” and I’equesting 
him to cut, and come again with all 
speed. The “ young feller ” complying, 
Mr. Clmckster put his hands in his 
pockets, and tried to look as if he 
were not minding the pony, but 
happened to be lounging there by 
aecideiit. 

Kit scraped his shoes \’-ery carefully, 
(for he had not yet lost his reverence 
for the bundles of papers and the tin 
bo:{.e.s,) and tapped at the office-door, 
which was quickly opened by the 
Kotary himself. 

" Oh ! come in, Christopher,”' said 
Mr. Witherden. 


" Is that the lad ? ” asked an elderly 
gentleman, but of a stout, bluff figiu-a 
—who was in the room. 

"That’s the lad,’’ said Mr, Witlier- 
den. “ He fell in with my client, Air. 
Gaidand, sir, at this vex'y door. 1 have 
reason to think he is a good lad, sir, 
and that you may believe what Ite 
says. Let me introduce Mr. Abel 
Garland, sir— his young master j iny 
•articled pupil, sir, and most particular 
friend : — my most paiticular friend, 
sir,” repeated the Notary, drawing out 
his silk handkerchief and flourishing it 
about bis face. 

" Your servant, sir,” said the 
stranger gentleman. 

" Yours, sir, I ’ra sure,” replied Mr. 
Abel mildly. " Y ou were wishing to 
speak to Christopher, sir 1 ” . 

“Yes, I was. Have I your per- 
mission ? ” 

“ By .all means.” 

“ My business is no secret ; or I 
should rather say it need be no secret 
I Acre,” said the stranger, observing that 
Mr. Abel and the Notary were pre- 
paring to retire. “ It relates to a 
dealer in curiosities with whom he 
lived, and in whom I am earnestly and 
warmly interested. I have been a 
stranger to this country, gentlemen, 
for very many years, and if I am defi- 
cient in form and ceremony, I hope 
you will forgive me.” 

“ No forgiveness is necessary, sir ; 
— none whatever,” replied the Notary. 
And so said Mr. Abel. 

“ I have been making inquiries in 
the neighbourhood in which his old 
in!»ster lived,” said the stranger, "and 
I learn that he was served by this lad. 
I have found out his mother’s house, 
and have been dii'ected by her to this 
i place as the nearest in which I should 
be likely to find him. That ’s the 
cause of my pi'esentiiig myself here 
this morning.” 

“ 1 am very glad of any cause, sir,” 
said the Notary, " which procui’cs me 
the honour of this visit." 

“ Sii’,” 1 ‘etorted the stranger, " you 
speak like a mere man of the world, 
and I tliink you something better. 
Therefoi-c, pray do not sink your real 
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cliaracter in paying unmeaning com- 
pliments to mo. 

“ Hera ! ” coughed the Notary. 

« You ’re a plain speaker, sir.” 

“And a plain dealer,” returned the 
stranger. “ It may be my long ab- 
sence .and inexperience tliat lead me 
to the conclusion; but if plain speakers 
are scai’ce in this part of the woidd, I 
fancy plain dealers are still scarcer. If 
my speaking should offend you, sii’,Tay 
dealing, 1 hope, will make amends.” 

Mr. Witherden seemed a little dis- 
concerted by the elderly gentleni.an’3 
mode of conducting the dialogue ; and 
as for Kit, he looked at him in open- 
mouthed astonishment : wondering 
what kind of language he %vould ad- 
dress to him, if he talked in that free 
and ea.sy way to a Notary, It was 
with no harshness, however, though 
with something of constitutional iiTi- 
tability and haste, that he turned to 
Kit and said : 

“ If you think, my lad, that I am 
pursuing these inquiries with any 
other view than that of serving and 
reclaiming those I am in soareh of,, 
you do me a very great wrong, and 
deceive yourself. Don’t be deceived, 

I beg of you, but rely upon my assu- 
r.aaee. The fact is, gentlemen,” he 
added, turning agiiin to the Notary 
and his pupil, “that I am in a very 
painful and wholly unexpected posi- 
tion. I came to this city with a dar- 
ling object at my heart, expecting to 
find no obstacle or difficulty in the 
way of its attainment. I find myself 
suddenly cheeked and stopped short, in 
the execution of my design, by a 
mystery which I cannot penetrate. | 
Every effort I have made to penetrate 1 
it, has only served to render it darker 
and more obscure ; and I am afraid 
to stir openly in the mattei', lest those 
whom I anxiously pursue, should fly 
still farther from me. I assure you 
that if you could give me any assis- 
tance, you would not he sorry to do 
so, if you knew how greatly I stand in 
need of it, and what a load it would 
relieve me from.” 

There was a simplicity in this con- 1 
fidcnce wliieli occasioned it to find a | 


quick response in the breast of the 
good-natured Notary, who replied, in 
the same spirit, tiiat the stranger had 
not misfaken his desire, and that if he 
could be of service to him, he would, 
most readily. 

Kit was then put under examina- 
, tion and clo.sely questioned hy the 
i unknown gentleman touching his old 
I master and the child, their lonely way 
I of life, their retired habits, and strict 
seclusion. The nightly ab.seucc of tlie 
old man, the solitary existence of the 
child at those times, his illness and 
recovery, Quilp’s possession of the 
house, and their sudden disappearance, 
were all the subjects of much question- 
ing and answer. Finally, Kit hifonned 
the gentleman that the premises were 
now to let, and that a board upon the 
door refexTed all inquirers to Mr. 
Sampson Brass, Solioitoi*, of Bevis 
Marks, from whom he might perhaps 
leam some further particulars. 

“ Not by inquii’y,” said the gentle- 
man shaking his head. “ I live 
tliere.” 

“ Live at Brass’s the attorney’s ! ” 
cried Mi*. Witherden in some sui’priso : 
having pi'ofessional knowledge of tlie 
gentleman in question. 

“ Aye ” was the I’eply. “ I entered 
on his lodgings t’other day, chiefly 
because I had seen this very board. 
It matters little to me where I live, 
and I had a desperate hope that some 
intelligence might be cast in my way 
thex’e, which would not i-each me else- 
where. Yes, I live at Brass’s — more 
sh.ame for me, I suppose 1 ” 

“ That ’s a mere matter of opinion,” 
said the Notary, slungging his shoul- 
ders. “ He is looked upon as rather a 
doubtful charactei'.” 

“ Doubtful I ” echoed the other. 
“ I am glad to hear there ’s any doubt 
about it. I supposed that had been 
thox’onghly settled, long ago. But will 
you let me speak a word or two with 
you in private ? ” 

Mr. Witherden consenting, they 
walked into that gentleman’s pi-ivata 
closet, and remained there, in close 
conversation, for some quarter of an 
1 hour, when tliey rstoued into the 
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otster office. The etranger had left 
his hat in Mr. Witherden’s room, and 
Beemed to have estahlislied himself in 
this short interval on quite a friendly 
footing. 

“I’ll not detain you any longer 
now,’* he said, putting a crown into 
Kit’s hand, and looking towards tlie 
Notary. Yon shall hear from me 
again. Not a word of this, you know, 
except to your master and mistress.” 

“ Mother, sir, would be glad to 
know — ” said Kit, faltering. 

“ Glad to know what 1 ” 

“ Anything— so that it was no harm 
—about Miss Nell.” 

“ Would she ? Well then, you may 
tell her if she can keep a secret. But 
mind, not a word of this to anybody 
else. Don’t forget that. Be particular.” 

“ I ’ll take c.are, sir,” said Kit. 
“ Thankee, sir, and good morning.” 

Now, it happened that tlie gentle- 
man, in his anxiety to impress upon 
Kit that he was not to tell anybody 
what had passed between them, fol- 
lowed him out to the door to I'epeat 
his caution, and it further happened 
that at that moment tlie eyes of Mr. 
Kichard Swiveller were turned in timt 
direction, and beheld his mysterious 
friend and Kit together. 

It w'as quite an accident, and the 
way in which it came about was this. 
Mi*. Chuckster, being a gentleman of a 
cultivated taste and refined spirit, was 
cue of that Lodge of Glorious Apollos 
whereof Mr. Swiveller was Perpetual 
Grand. Mr. Swivellei*, passing thi'ough 
tlie street in the execution of some 
Brazen errand, and beholding one of 
his Glorious Brotherhood intently 
gazing on a pony, crossed over to give 
him that fraternal greeting with which 
Perpetual Grands are, by the very 
constitution of their office, bound to 
cheer and encourage their disciples. 
He iiad scarcely bestowed upon him his 
blessing, and followed it with a gener.al 
remark touching the present state and 
prospects of the weather, when, lifting 
up his eyes, he beheld the single 
gentleman of Bevis Marks in earnest 
convei’sadon with Clivistopher N ubbles. 

“Hallo 1 ” said Dick,“ who is that I ” 


** He called to see my Governor 
this morning,” replied Mr. Chuckster ; 
“ beyond that, I don’t know him from 
Adam.” 

“At least you know his name!” 
said Dick. 

To which Mr. Cliuckstej 
with an elevation of speech 
a Glorious Apollo, that he was ‘ 
lastingly blessed ” if he did. 

“ All I know, my dear feller,’’ said 
Mr. Chuckster, running his fingers 
through his liair, “ is, that he is the 
cause of my having stood hei*e twenty 
minutes, for whieh £ hate him with a 
mortal and undying hatred, and w’ould 
pursue him to the confines of eternity 
if I could afford the time.” 

While they were tlms 
the subject of their 
had not appeared to rec 
Richai'd Swiveller) re-entered the 
house, and Kit came down the steps 
and joined them ; to whom Mr. Svvivel- 
ler again propounded his inquiry with 
no better 

“He 
said Kit, 
him.” 

Mr. Cliuekster waxed 
answer, and without applying tlie 
mark to any particular case, men- 
tioned, as a general tnith, that it was 
expedient to break the heads of Snobs, 
and to tweak their noses. Without 
expressing his concurrence in this 
sentiment, Mr. Swiveller after a few 
moments of abstraction inipiired which 
way Kit was driving, and, being in- 
formed, declared it was his way, and 
that he would trespass on him for a 
lift. Kit would gladly have declined 
the proffered honour, but as Mr, 
Swiveller was already established in 
the seat beside him, he had no means 
of doing so, otherwise than by a forcible 
ejectment, and therefore drove briskly 
off— so briskly indeed, as to cut short 
the leave-taking between Mr. Chuck- 
ster and his Grand Master, and to 
occasion the former gentleman some 
inconvenience from having his corns 
squeezed by the impatient pony. 

As Whisker was tired of standing, 
and Mr. Swiveller was kind enough 
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to stimulate him by shrill whistles, | 
and various sporting cries, they rattled ; 
off at too sharp a pace to admit of i 
iimoh conversation : especially as thr* | 
pony, incensed by Mr. Swiveller’s | 
admonitions, took a particular fancy ■ 
for the lamp-posts and cart-wheels, 
and evinced a strong desire to run on 
the pavement and rasp himself against 
the bricdc walls. It was not, there- 
fore, until they had arrived at the 
stable, and the chaise had been extn- 
cated from a very small door^vay, 
into which the pony dragged it under 
the impression that he could take it 
along with him into his usual stall, 
that Mi\ Swiveller found time to 
talk. 

“It’s hard work,” said Richard. 
** What do you say to some beer ? ” 

Kit at first declined, but presently 
consented, and they adjoiumed to the 
neighbouring bar together. 

“We’ll drink our friend what’s- 
his-name,” said Dick, holding up the 
bright frothy pot ; “ — ^that was talking 
to you this morning, you know — 
/ know him — a good fellow, but 
eccentric — very — here ’s what ’s-hia- 
name.” 

Kit pledged him. 

“ He lives in my house,” said Dick ; 
“at least in the house occupied by 
tliefirmin which I’m a sort of a — 
of a managing partner — a difficult 
fellow to get anything out of, but we 
like him — we like him.” 

“ I must be going sir, if you please,” 
said Kit, moving away. 

“ Don’t be in a hurry, Christopher,” 
replied lug patron, “ we ’U drink your 
mother.” 


“ Thank you sir." 

“ An excelhiiit woman that mother 
of yours, Christopher,” said Air. Swi- 
vellcr. “ Who ran to catch me when 
I fell, and kissed the place to make 
it well ? My mother. A charming 
woman. He ’s a libeiu,! sort of fel.'ow. 
We must get him +o do something for 
your mother. Does he know her, 
Christopher 1 ” 

Kit shook his head, and glancing 
slyly at his questioner, thanked him, 
[ and made off before he could say 
another word. 

“ Humph ! ” said Mr. Swiveller 
pondering, “ this is queer. Nothing 
I but mysteries in connexion with 
Brass’s house. I ’ll keep my own coun- 
sel, however. Everybody and anybody 
I has been in my confidence as yet, but 
i-now I think I ’ll set up in business for 
myself. Queer — very queer!” 

After pondering deeply and with a 
face of exceeding wisdom for some 
time, Mr. Swiveller drank some more 
of the beer, and summoning a small 
boy who had been watching his pro- 
ceedings, poured forth the few remain, 
ing drops as a libation on the gravel, 
and bade him carry the empty vessel 
to the bar with his compliments, and 
above all things to lead a sober and 
temperate life, and abstain from all 
intoxicating and exciting liquors. 
Having given him this piece of moral 
advice for his trouble (which, as he 
wisely observed, was far better than 
half-pence) the Pex'petnal Grand Mus- 
ter of the Glorious Apollos thi'ust his 
liands into his pockets and sauntered 
away : still pondering as he went. 
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Alt- that day, though he waited for 
Mr. Abel until evening, Kit kept clear 
of liis mother’s house, determined not 
to anticipate tiie pleasures of the mor- 
row, hut to let them come in their full 
rush of delight ; forto-moiTow was the 
great and long looked-for epoch in his 
life— to-morrow was the end of his first 
qiKU’tcr — the day of receiving, for the 
first time, one fourth part of his annual 
income of Six Pounds in one vast sum 
of Tlurty SUillings—to-morrow was to 
he a half-holiday devoted to a whirl of 
entertainments, and little Jacob was 
to know what oysters meant, and to 
see a play. 

All manner of incidents combined 
in favour of the occasion : not only 
had Mr. and Mrs. Garland forewarned 
him that they intended to make no 
deduction for his outfit from the great 
amount, but to pay it him unbroken in 
all its gigantic grandeur ; not only 
had the unknown gentleman increased 
the stock by the sum of five shillings, 
which was a perfect god-send and in, 
itself a fortune 5 not only had these 
things come to pass which nobody 
could have calculated upon, or in their 
wildest dreams have hoped ; but it 
was Barbara’s quarter too — Barbara’s 
quartei”, that very day — and Barbara 
had a half-holiday as well as Kit, and 
Bai’bara’s mother was going to make 
one of the party, and to take tea 
with Kit’s mother, and cultivate her 
acquaintance. 

To be sure Kit looked out of his 
window very oaidy that morning to see 
which way the clouds w'ere flying, and 
to be sure Barbara would have been 
at hei’s too, if she had not sat up so 
late over-night, starching and ironing 
small pieces of muslin, and crimping 
them into frills, and sewing them on 
to other pieces to form magnificent 
wholes ft)!' ne.xt day's wear. But they 
were both up very early for all that, 
and had small appetites for breakfast 
and less for dinner, and were in a 
state of groat excitement wiien Bar- 


bara’s mother came in, with astoni.sh- 
ing accounts of the fineness of the 
weatlier out of doors (but with a very 
large umbi'ella notwithstanding, for 
people like Barbara’s mother seldom 
make holiday without one), and when 
the bell rung for them to go up stairs 
and receive their quarter’s money in 
gold and silver. 

Well, wasn’t Mr. Garland kind when 
he said “ Cliristophor, here 's your 
money, and you have earned it well 
and wasn’t Mrs. Gaidand kind when she 
said “ Barbara hero’s yours, and I ’m 
much pleased with you;” and didn't 
Kit sign his name bold to lus receipt, 
and didn’t Bai-bara sign her name all 
a ti*embling to hei’s ; and wasn’t it 
beautiful to see how Mrs. Garland 
poured out Barbara’s mother a glass 
of wine ; and didn’t Barbara’s mother 
speak up when she said “Here’s 
blessing you, ma’am, as a good lady, 
and you, sir, as a good gentleman, and 
Barbara my love to yon, and here ’a 
towards you, Mr. Christopher and 
wasn't she as long drinking it as if it 
had been a tumblerfull ; and didn’t 
she look genteel, standing tliere with 
her gloves on ; and wasn't there plenty 
of laughing and talking among them 
aa they reviewed all these things upon 
the top of the coach ; and didn’t 
they pity the people who hadn’t got a 
holiday 1 

But Kit’s mother, again — wouldn’t 
anybody have supposed she had come 
of a good stock and been a lady all 
her life 1 There she was, quite ready 
to receive them, with a display of tea- 
things tliat might have warmed the 
heart of a china-shop j and little Jacob 
and the baby in such a state of per- 
fection that their clothes looked aa 
good as new, though Heaven knows 
they were old enough I Didn’t she say 
before they had sat down five minutes 
that Barbara’s mother was exactly the 
sort of lady she expected, and didn’t 
Barbara’s mother say that Kit’s mo- 
ther was the very picture of what s/te 
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hrid csppctod, and didn’t Kit’s mother 
0 ()inplimcut Barbara’s mother on Bar- 
barn., and diibi’t Barbai'a's niothei* 
eoi.iplimenfc Kit’s mother on Kit, and 
wasn’t Barbara herself quite fascinated 
with little Jacob, and did ever a child 
show' off wlien he was wanted, as that 
child did, or make such friends as he 
niade ! 

“ And we are both widows too ! ” 
said Barbara’s inotheiv “ We must 
have been made to know each other.” 

" I haven’t a doubt about it,” re- 
turned Mrs. Nubbles. “And what a 
pity it is, we didn’t know each other 
sooner.” 

“ But then, you know, it ’s such a 

f )]e.a.sure,” said Barbara’s mother, “ to 
lave it brought about by one ’s son and 
daughter, that It’s fully made up for. 
Now, an’t it ? ” 

To this, Kit's mother yielded her 
full assent, and tracing things back 
from effects to causes, they naturally 
reverted to their deceased husbands, 
respecting whose lives, deaths, and 
buriitls, they compared notes, and dis- 
covered sundry circumstances that tal- 
lied with wonderful exactness; sucli 
as Barbara’s father having been ex- 
actly four years and ten months older 
tlian Kit’s father, and one of them 
having died on a Wedne.9day and the 
other on a Thursday, and both of them 
liaving been of a very fine make and 
remarkably good-looking, with other 
extraordinary coincidences. These re- 
collections being of a kind calculated 
to cast a shadow on the brightness of j 
the holiday, Kit diverted the convei’sa- 
tion to general topics, and they were I 
soon in great force again, and as merry 
as before. Among other things. Kit 
told them about his old place, and the 
extraordinary beauty of Nell (of whom 
he had talked to Barbara a thousand 
times already) ; but the last-named 
circumstance failed to interest his 
hearers to anything like the extent he 
had supposed, and even his mother 
said (looking accidentally at Barbara 
at the siinie time) that there w.as no 
doubt Sliss Nell was very pretty, but 
she was hut a child after all, and there 
were many young women quite as 


pretty as she ; and B.arhara mildly 
observed that slie should think so, and 
that she never could help believing 
Mr. CIu'Lstopher must be under a mis^- 
take — which Kit wondered at very 
much, not being able to conceive what 
reason she had for doubting him. Bar- 
bara’s mother too, ob.served that it 
was very common for young folks to 
change at about fourteen or fifteen, .and 
wheretis they had been veiy pretty be- 
fore, to grow up quite plain ; which 
truth she illustrated by many forcible 
examples, especially one of a young 
man, who, being a builder with great 
prospects, had been particular in liis 
attentions to Barbara, but whom Bar- 
bara would have nothing to say to * 
which (though everything happened 
for the best) she almost thought was 
a pity. Kit said he thought so too, and 
so he did honestly, and he wondered 
what made Barbara so silent all at 
once, and why his mother looked at 
him as If he shouldn't have said it. 

However, it was high time now to be 
thinking of the play ; for which, great 
preparation was requmed, in the way 
of shawls and bonnets, not to mention 
one handkerchief full of oranges and 
another of apples, which took some 
time tying up, in consequence of the 
fruit having a tendency to roll out at 
the corners. At length, eveiythihg waa 
ready, and they went off very fast j 
Kit’s mother carrying the baby, who 
w-as dreadfully wide awake, and Kit 
holding little Jacob in one hand, and 
escoiding Barbara with the other — a 
state of things which occasioned the 
two mothers, who w’alked behind, to 
declare that they looked quite family 
folks, and caused Barbara to blush and 
say, “ Now don’t, mother !” Kit 

said she had no call to mind what t».oy 
said ; and indeed she need not have 
had, if she had known how very far 
from Kit’s thoughts any love-making 
was. Poor Barbai’a f 

At last they got to the theatre, 
which was Astley’s ; and in some two 
nihiutes after they had reached the 
yet unopened door, little Jacob was 
squeezed fiat, and the baby had re- 
ceived divers concussions, and Bar- 
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^ bara’s mother’s umbrella had been the chorus, who made her laugh — the 

carried several yards off and passed pony who reared up on his hind legs 
back to her over the shoulders of the when he saw the murderer, and 
people, and Kit had hit a man on the wouldn’t hear of walking on all fours 
head with the handkerchief of apples again until he W'as taken into custody 
for “ scrowdging ” his parent with un- — the clown who ventured on such 
necessary violence, and there was a familiarities with the military man in 
great uproar. But, when they were boots — the lady who jumped over the 
once past the pay-place and tearing nine-and-twenty ribbons and came 
" away lor very life with their checks in down safe upon the horse’s back — 

tlicir hands, ami, above all, when they everything was delightful, splendid, 
were fairly in the theatre, and seated andsurpidaing 1 Little Jacob applauded 
ill .such places that they couldn’t have till his hands were sore ; Kit cried 
had better if they had picked them “an-kor”at the end of everything, 
out, and taken theia beforehand, all the three-act piece included ; andBar- 
tiiis was looked upon as quite a capital hara's mother beat her umbrella on 
joke, find an essential part of the the floor, in her ecstacies, until it was 
entertainment. nearly worn down to the gingham. 

' D(‘iir, dear, what a place it looked, In the midst of all these fascinations, 

that i\st!ey’8 ! with all the paint, gild- Barbara’s thoughts seemed to have 
ing, and looking-glass ; the vague smell been still running on what Kit had 
of horses suggi;stive of coming won- said at tea-time ; for, when they were 
tiers ; the curtain that hid such gorgeous coming out of the play, she asked him, 
mysteries ; the clean white sawdust with au hy.sterical simper, if Miss Nell 
down in the circins ; the company com- was as handsome as the lady' who 
ing ill and taking their places ; the jumped over the ribbons. 
f fiddlers looking carelessly up at them “ As handsome as her t ” said Kit. 

while they tuned their instruments, as “ Double as handsome.” 
if they didn’t rvant the play to begin, “ Oh Chri.stopher ! I ’m sure she 
and knew it all beforehand 1 What a was the beautifuilest creature ever 
glow was that, w hich burst upon them was,” said Barbara, 
ail, when that long, clear, brilliant row “ Nonsense ! ” returned Kit. “ She 
of lights came slowly up ; and what was well enough, I don’t deny that ; 
the feverish excitement when the little but think bow she was dressed and 
bell rang and the music began in good painted, and W'hat a difference tliat 
earnest, with strong pai-ts for the made. Why you are a good deal 
drums, and sweet effects for the ti’i- better-looking than her, Barhara,” 
angles! Well might Bai’bara's mother “ Oh Christopher!” said Barbara, 
say to Kit’s mother that the gallery looking down. 

was the place to see from, and wonder "You are, any day,” said Kit,-^ 
it wasn’t much dearer than the " and so ’s your motlier.” 
boxes ; well might Barbara feel doubt- Poor Barbara ! 
i:‘ fid whether to laugh or cry, in her What was all this though — even all 

flutter of delight. this— to the extraordinary dissipation 

Then the pin j' itself! the horses that ensued, when Kit, walking into an 
which little Jacob believed from the oyster-shop as bold as if he lived there, 
first to be alive, and the ladies and and not so much as looking at tiie 
gentlemen of whose reality he could counter or the man behind it, led his 
* be bj' no means persuaded, having party into a box — a private box, fitted 

never seen or heard anjiiliing at all up with red curtains, white table-clotii, 
like them — the firing, which made and cruet-stand complete— and ordered 
Barbara wink — the forlorn lady, wiio a fierce gentleman with whiskers, who 
made her cry' — the tyrant, who made acted as' waiter and called him, him 
her tremble — ti e man who sang the Chi'istopher Nubbles, “sir,” to bring 
jjj song wifJi the hidy’s-nifiid and danced 1 tliree dozen of his largest-sized oysters, 
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aiui to look sharp about it! Yos, Kit 
told this geutleniaii to look sliai'p, and 
he not only said he would look sharp, 
but he actually did, and presently came 
running back with the newest loaves, 
and tlie freshest butter, and the largest 
oysters, ever seen. Then said Kit to 
tin's gentleman, "a pot of beer” — ^just 
so — and the gentleman, instead .of 
replying, “Sir, did you address that 
language to me ? ” only said, “ Pot o’ 
beer, sir 1 yes, sir,” and went off and 
fetched it, 'and put it on the .table in a 
small decanter-stand, like tliose which 
blind-men's dogs carry about the streets 
in their mouths, to catch the halfpence 
in ; and both Kit's mother and Bar- 
bai’a's mother declared as he tmuied 
away that he was one of the slimmest 
and gracefullest young men she had 
ever looked upon. 

Then they fell to work upon the 
supper ,iu earnest ; and thei’c was Bar* 
bava, that foolish Barbara, declaring 
that she coulan’t eat more than two, 
and wanting more pressing than you 
would believe before she would eat 
four : though her mother and Kit’s 
mother made up for it pretty well, and 
ate and laughed and enjoyed them- 
selves so thoroughly that it did Kit 
good to see them, and made him laugh 
and eat likewise from strong sympathy. 
But the greatest mir.acle of the night 
was little Jacob, who ate oysters as if 
he had been boni and bred to the 
basuiess->«pru9ikled the pepper and the 


vinegar with a discretion beyond his 
ye.ars— and .afterw.ards built a grotto 
on the table with the shells. There was 
the baby too, who had never closed an 
eye all night, but had sat as good as 
gold, trying to force a large" oifitige 
into his mouth, and gazing intently at 
the lights ill the chandelier — there he 
was, sitting up in liis mother’s lap, 
stai'ing at the gas without winking, .and 
making indentations in his soft visage 
with ail oyster-shell, to that degree 
tiiat a heart of iron must have loved 
him ! In short, there never was a 
more successful sttpper ; and when Kit 
ordered in a glass of something hot to 
finish with, and proposed Mr, and Mrs. 
Garland before sending it round, there 
were not six happier people in all the 
world. * 

But all happiness has an end — hence 
the chief pleasure of its next beginning 
— and as it was now growing late, they 
agreed it was time to turn their faces 
homewards. So, after going a little 
out of their way to see Barbara and 
Bai’bara’s mother safe to a friend’s 
house where they were to pass the 
night. Kit and his mother left them at 
the door, with an early appointment 
for I’eturning to Finchley ije.xt morn- 
ing, and a great many plana for ne.\;t 
quarter’s enjoyment. Then, Kit took 
little Jacob on his back, and giving his 
arm to his mother, and a kiss to tlie 
baby, they all trudged men'ily homo 
together. 
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Few. of tliafc vague kind of peni- 
tence which holidays awaken next 
morning, lOt turned out at sunrise, 
and, with his faith in last night’s en- 
joyments a little shaken by cool day- 
light and the return to every-day 
duties and occupations, went to meet 
Barbara and her mother at the ap- 
pointed place. And being careful not 
to awaken any of tlie little household, 
who were yet resting from their un- 
usual fatigues, Kit left his money on 
the chimney-piece, with an inscrip- 
tion in chalic calling his mother’s at- 
tention to tile circumstance, arid in- 
forming her that it came from her 
dutifurson ; and went his way, with a 
heart something heavier than his 
pockets, but free from any very great 
oppression notwithstanding. 

Oh these holidays! why will they 
leave us some regret ? why cannot we 
push them hack, only a week or two in 
our memories, so as to put them at 
once at that convenient distance 
whence they may be regarded either 
with a calm indifference or a pleasant 
effort of recollection ! why will they 
hang about us, like the flavour of yes- 
terday’s wine, suggestive of headaches 
and lassitude, and those good inten- 
tions for the future, which, under tlie 
earth, form the everhisting pavement 
of a large estate, and, upon it, usually 
endure until dinner-time or there- 
abouts ! 

Who will w'onder that Barbai’a had 
a headache, or that Barbara’s mother 
was disposed to be cross, or that she 
slightly underrated Astley’s, and 
thought the clown was older than they 
had talcen him to be last night ? Kit 
was not surprised to hear hqr say so 
— not he. He had already had a mis- 
giving that the inconstant actors in 
that dazzling vision had been doing 
the same thing the niglit before last, 
and would do it .again that night, and 
the next, and for weeks and months 
to come, though he would not be tiiere. 
Such is the difference between yester- 


day and to-day. We are all going to 
the play, or coming home from it. 

However, the Sim himself is weak 
when he first rises, and gathers 
strength and courage as the day gets 
on. By degrees, they began to recall 
circumstances more and more plea- 
sant in their nature, until, what be- 
tween talking, walking, and laughing, 
they readied Finchley in such good 
heart, that Barbara’s mother declared 
she never felt leas tired or in better 
spii'its. A nd so sai d Ki t. Bai’bara had 
been silent all the way, but she said 
so too. Poor little Barbara 1 She 
was very quiet. 

They were at home in such good 
time that Kit had rubbed down the 
pony and made him as spi'uce as a 
race-horse, before Mr. Garland came 
down to breakfast; which punctual 
and industrious conduct tlie old lady, 
and the old gentleman, and Mi\ Abel, 
highly extolled. At his usual hour 
(or rather at his usual minute and 
second, for lie was the soul of punctu- 
ality) Ml*. Abel walked out, to bo 
overtaken by the London coach, and 
Kit and the old gentleman went to 
work in the garden. 

This was not the least pleasant of 
Kit’s employments. On a fine day 
they were quite a family party ; the 
old lady sitting hai'd by with her work- 
basket on a little table ; the old gen- 
tleman digging, or pruning, or clip- 
ping about with a large pair of shears, 
or helping Kit in some way or other 
wdth gi’eat assiduity ; and Whisker 
looking on from his paddock in placid 
contemplation of them all. To-day 
they were to trim the grape-vine, .so 
Kit mounted lialf-way up a short lad- 
der, and began to snip and hammer 
away, while the old gentleman, with a 
great interest in his proceedings, 
handed up the nails and shreds of 
cloth as he wanted tliem. The pld 
lady and Whisker looked on as 
usual. 

“ Well Christopheiv” said Mr. GaJ> 
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land, ^ and so you have made a new 
friend, eh ?” 

“ I beg yonr pardon, sir ? ” returned 
Kit, looking down from the ladder. 

You have made a new friend, I 
hear from Mr. Abel,” said the old 
gentleman, “ at the office ! ” 

“Oh^ — yea sii\ yes. He behaved 
very handsome, sir.” 

I ’m glad to hear it,” i-eturned the 
old gentleman with a smile. “He is 
disjiosed to behave more handsomely 
still, though, Christopher.” 

“Indeed, sir! It’s veiy kind in 
him, but I don’t want him to, I ’m 
sure,” said Kit, hammering stoutly at 
an obdurate naii. 

“He is ratlicr anxious,” pursued 
the old gentleman, “to have you in 
his own service — take care what you’re 
doing, or you will fall down and hurt 
yourself.” 

“ Tf) have me in his service, sir ! ” 
cried Kit, who had stopped short in | 
his work and faced about on the 
ladder like some dexterous tumbler. 
“ Why, sir, I don't think he can be in 
earnest when he says that.” 

“ Oh 1 But he is indeed,” said Mr. 
Garland, “ And he has told Mr. Abel 
so.” 

“ I never heard of such a thing ! ” 
muttered Kit, looking ruefully at his 
master and mistress. “ I ivonder at 
him ; that I do,” 

“ You see, Christopher,” said Mr. 
Garland, “ this is a point of much im- 
portance to you, and you should im- 
derst:uid and consider it in that light. 
I'liis gentleman is able to give you 
more money than I — not, I hope, to 
carry through the various relaticus of i 
master and servant, more kindness 
ami confidence, but certainly, Christo- 1 
pher, to give you more money.” i 

“ W ell,” said Kit, “ after that, sir — ” j 

“ Wait a moment,” interposed Mr. i 
Garland, “ Tliat is not all. You j 
wex'e a very faithful sex'vant to your 
old employer.s, as I undei’stand, and 
should this gentlema .1 recover them, 
as it is his purpose to attempt doing i 
by every means in his power, I have i 
no doubt that you, being in his ser- 
vice, would meet with vour reward. i 


Beades,” added the old gentleman 
with stronger emphasis, “ besides 
having the pleasure of being again 
bi’onglit into communication with 
those to wliom you seem to be so 
very strongly and disinterestedly at- 
tached. You must tliink of all this. 
Christopher, and not he i*ash or hasty 
in your choice.” 

Kit did snifer one twinge, one ino- 
mentaxy pang, in keeping the I’esolu- 
tion he had already fornunl, when this 
last argument passed swiftly into liia 
thoughts, and conjui’ed up the I’eallsa- 
tion W all his hopes and fancies. But 
it was gone in a minute, and he 
stui’dily I’ejoined that the gentleman 
must look out for somebody else, as 
he did think he might have done at 
first. 

“He has no right to think that I’d 
be led away to go to him, six',” said 
Kit, turning round again after half a 
minute’s hammei’ing. “ Does he think 
1 'm a fool 1 ” 

“ He may, pei’haps, Christopher, if 
you I’efuse his ofi’er,” said Mx’. Gar- 
land gravely. 

“ Then let him, six*,’’ retorted Kit ; 
“ what do I cai’e, six', what he thinks I 
why should I cai'e for his thinking, 
sir, when I know that I should be a 
fool, and worse than a fool, sir, to 
leave the kindest master and mistress 
that ever was or can be, who took mo 
out of the streets a vei’y poor and 
hungx-y lad indeed — poorer and hun- 
gi’ier perhaps than ever you think for, 
six’ — to go to him or anybody ? If 
Miss Nell wjis to come back, ma’am,” 
added Kit, turning suddenly to his 
misti'ess, “ why that would be another 
thing, and pex-liai)S if nhc wanted me, 
I might ask you now and then to let 
me work for her when all was done at 
home. But when she comes back, I 
see now that she’ll be rich as old 
master ahvays said she would, and 
being a I’ich young lady, what could 
she want of, me! No, no,” added Kit, 
shaking his liead sorrowfully, “ she 
never want me any nioi'e, and bless 
hex', I hope slie never may, though I 
should like to see lier too ! ” 

Here Kit drove a naii iuto the wailj 
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my hal'd — tr.ueli harder than was 
neecHsaiy — aud having done so, faced i 
aluHit again. I 

“ There the pony, sir,” said Kit — j 
“ Whisker, ma’am (and he knows so 
well I ’m talking about him that he i 
begins to neigh directly, sir), — would 
he let anybody come neai- him but me, i 
ma’am ? Here 's the garden, sir, and 
Ml’. Abel, ma’am. Would Mr. Abel 
part with me, sir, or is there anybody 
that could he fonder of the girden, 
ma’am i It would break mother’s 
lieart, sir, and oven little Jacob would 
liave sense enough to cry his eyes out, 
ma’am, if he thought that Mr. Abel 
could wish to p.an with me so soon, 
after having told me, only the oUier 
day, that he hoped we might be 
together for years to come—” 

Tlmre is no telling how long Kit 
might have stood upon the ladder, 
addressing his master and mistress by 
turns, and generally turning towards 
the wrong person, if Barbara had not 
at that moment come running up to 
say that a messenger from the office 
had brought a note, which,- with an 
expression of some surprise at Kit's 
oratorical appearance, she put into her 
master’s hand. 

“ Oh!” said the old gentleman after 
reading it, <‘ask the messenger to 
walk tins way.” Barbara tripping off 
to do as she was bid, he turned to Kit 
and said that they would not pursue 
the subject any further, and that Kit 
could not be more unwilling to part 
with them, than they would be to 
part with Kit ; a sentiment which the 
old lady very, generously echoed. 

“At the same time, Christopher,” 
added Mr. Garland, glancing at the 
note in his hand, “ if the gentleman 
should want to borrow you now and 
then for an hour or so, or even a day 
or so, at a time, we must consent to 
lend you, and you must consent to be 
lent. — Oh! here is the young gentle- 
man. How do you do, sir ? ” 

This salutation was addi'esssd to 
Mr. Chuckster, wlio, with his hat 
extremely on one side, and his hair a 
long way beyond it, came «iwaggering 
up die wall* 


i “Hope I see j'ou well, sir,” re- 
turned that gentleman, “ Hope I see 
^ou well, ma’am. Charming box this, 
' sir. Delicious country to be sure.” 
i “ You want to take Kit back with 
I you, I find I ” observed Mr. Garland, 
j “I ’ve got a chariot-cab waiting on 
purpose,” replied the clerk. “ A very 
spanking grey in that cab, sir, if 
you ’re a judge of horse-flesh.” 

Decliuing to inspect the spanking 
grey, on the plea that he was but 
poorly acquainted with such matters, 
and would but imperfectly appi’eciate 
his beauties, Mr. Garland invited Mr. 
Chuckster to partake of a slight repast 
in the way of lunch. That gentle- 
man readily consenting, certain cold 
viands, flanked with ale and wine, 
were speedily prepared for his refresh- 
ment. 

At this repast, Mr. Chuckster 
exerted his utmost abilities to euchant 
his entertainers, and impress them 
with a conviction of the mental su- 
periority of those who dwelt in town ; 
with which view lie led the discourse 
to the small scandal of the day, in 
which he was justly considered by his 
friends to shine prodigiously. Thus, 
he was in a condition to relate the 
exact circumstances of the difference 
between the Marquis of Mizzler and 
Lord Bobby, which it appeared origi- 
nated in a disputed bottle of cham- 
pagne, and not in a pigeon-pie, as 
eiToneously reported in the news- 
papers ; neither had Lord Bobby said 
to the Marquis of Mizzler, “ Mizzler, 
one of us two tells a lie, and I’m not 
the man,” as incorrectly stated by the 
same authorities ; but, “ Mizzler, you 
know where I ’m to be found, and, 
damme, sir, find me if you want me ” 
— ^which, of course, entirely changed 
the aspect of this interesting question, 
and placed it in a very different light. 
He also acquainted them with tha 
precise amount of the income guavan- 
teod by the Duke of Thigsberry to 
Violetta Stetta of the Italian Opera, 
which it appeai-ed was payable quar- 
tei'ly, and not balf-yearly, as the 
public had been given to uuderstand, 
and which was arclusive, and not 
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clHfiiv'e, (as had been monstronsly 
Btnteil,) of jewellery, perfumery, hair- 
powder for five footmen, and two 
daily changes of kid-gloves for a page. 
Having entreated tlie old lady and 
gentleman to set their minds at rest 
'n these absorbing points, for they 
might rely on his statement being tljo 
correct one, Mr. Chnekster entertained 
them with theatrical chit-chat and the 
coxirfc circular ; and so wound np a 
brilliant and fascinating conx’ersation 
which he bad maintained alone, and 
without any assistance whatever, for 
upwards of three-quarters of an hour. 

“ And now that the nag has got his 
wind again,” said Mr. Cliuckster rising 
in a graceful manner, " i 'm afraid 
I must cut my stick.” 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Gaidand 
offered any opposition to his tearing 
himself away, (feeling, no doubt, that 
such a man could ill be spared from 
Ills proper sphere of action,) and 
therefore Mr. Chnekster and Kit were 
shortly afterwards upon their way to 
toxvn ; Kit boing perched upon the I 
box of tlie cabriolet beside the driver, 
and Mr, Cliuckster .seated in solitary 
state inside, with one of his boots 
sticking out at each of the front 
windows. 

When tliey reached the Notary’s 
liouse, Kit followed into the office, and 
vms desired by Mr. Abel to sit down 
and wait, for the gentleman who 
wanted liim Ii.ad gone out, and perhaps 
might not return for some time. This 
anticipation was strictly verified, for 
Kit had Iiad his dinner, and his tea, 
and had read .all tlie lighter matter 
in the Law-List, and the Post-Office 
Ijirectnry, and had fallen asleep a 
great many times, before the gentle- j 
man whom he had seen before, came I 
in ; xvhich he did at last ia a very 
great hurry. . I 

lie was closeted with blrl Wither- 
den for some little time, .and Mr. Abel 
had been c.alled in to assist .at the con- 
ference, before Kit, wondering very 
much wliat he was wanted for, was 
BUinmoned to attend them. 

“ Christopher,” said the gentleman, 
turning to him directly he entered the 


room, " I have found your old m.astei 
and young misti’ess.” 

“ No, sir 1 Have you, though i ” 
returned Kit, his eyes sparkling with 
delight, “ Where are tViey, sir 2 How 
are they, sir 2 Are they — are they 
nearlierel” 

“ A long w'ay from hei-e,” retm-ned 
the gentleman, shaking his head. 
“But I am going away to-night to 
bring them back, and I want you to go 
xvitji me.” 

"Me, sir?” cried Kit, full of joy 
and snrprise- 

" The place,” said the strange gen- 
tleman, turning thoughtfully to tho 
Notary, " indicated by this man of tlie 
dogs, is— how far from here — sixty 
miles 1 ” 

" From sixty to seventy.” 

"Humpli! If we travel post all 
night, we .shall reach there in good time 
to-morrow morning. Noxv, the only 
question is, as they will not know me, 
and the child, God bless her, would 
think that any stranger pursuing them 
I had a design upon her grandfathei’'3 
liberty,— can I do better than take 
this iad, whom tliey both know and 
xvill readily remember, as an assurance 
to them of my friendly intentions 2 ” 

“Certainly not,” replied the Notary. 
"Take Christopher by all means.” 

"I beg your pai’don, sir,” said Kit, 
who hail listened to this discourse 
with a lengthening countenance, “ but 
if that’s the reason, I’m afraid I 
should do more harm than good — 
Miss Nell, sir, she ktioxvs me, and 
would trust in mo, I am sure ; but old 
roaster — I don’t know why, gentle- 
men; nobody does— -would not bear 
I me in his sight after he had been ill, 
and Miss Nell herself told roe that I 
must not go near him or let him .see 
me any more. I should spoil all that 
yon were doing if I went, I ’m afraid. 
I’d give the world to go, but you had 
better not fcike me, sir.” 

“ Another difficulty 1 ” cried the 
impetuous gcntleinan. "Was over 
man so beset .as 1 2 Is there nobody 
else that knew them, nobody clae in 
whom they had any confidence 2 Soli- 
tary as their lives were, is there ny 
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•> one person who would serve my pur- Abel and the Notary, who restrahied 

pose!” him by dint of their remonstrant s, 

“7s there, Christopher?” said the and persuaded him to sound Kit upon 
Notary. the probability of her being able and 

“ Not one, sir,” replied Kit. « Yes, willing to undertake such a journey on 
though — there ’s my mother.” so short a notice. 

“ Did they know her 1 ” ^id the This occasioned some doubts on 
single geiitlenian. tile part of Kit, and some violent de- 

“ Know her*, sir! why, she was monstrations on that of the single 
always coming backwards and for- gentleman^ and a great many sootliing 
wards. They ■were as kind to her as speeches on that of the Notary and 
they were to me. Bless you, sir. she Mr, Abel. The upshot of the bu.siiioss 
expected they’d come back to her was, that Kit,after weighing the matter 
house.” ^ in his mind and considering it care- 

“ Then where the devil is the fully, promised, oh behalf of his 
woman ! ” said the impatient gentle- mother, that she should be ready 
man, catching up his hat. “ Why isn’t within two hours from that time to 
she here ! Wh^' is that woman always undertake the expedition, and engaged 
out of the way when she is most to produce her in that place, in all 
wanted ? ” respects equipped and prepared for 

In a word, the single gentleman w'as the journey, before the specified period 
bursting out of the office, bent upon had expii-ed. 

laying violent hands on Kit’s mother, Having given this pledge, which 
forcing her into a post-chaise, and was rather a bold one, and not parti- 
carrying her off, when this novel kind culaidy easy of redemption, Kit lost no 
©f abduction was with some difficulty time in sallying forth, and taking mea- 
prevented by the Joint efforts of Mr. sures for its immediate fulfilment. 


CHAPTER XLI. . 

Kit made his way through the mingled harshly with the bright pros- 
crowded streets, dividing the stream of pects the hoy had been building np for 
people, dashing across the busy road- its late inmates, and came like a disaj)- 
ways, diving into lanes and alleys, and pointment or misfortune. Kit would 
stopping or turning aside for nothing, have had a good fire roaring up the 
until he came in front of the Old empty chimneys, lights sparkling and 
Curiosity Shop, when he came to a shining through the windows, peojile 
stand ; partly from habit and partly moving briskly to and fro, voices in 
frohi being out of breath. cheerful conversation, something in 

It was a gloomy autumn evening, unison with the new hopes that were 
and he thought the old place had never astir. He had not expected that the 
looked so dismal as in its dreary twi- house would wear any different aspect 
light. The windows broken, the rusty — had known indeed that it could not 
sashes rattling in their frames, the — but coming upon it in tlie midst of 
deserted house a dull barrier dividing eager thoughts and expectations, it 
the glaring lights and bustle of the cheeked the current in its flow, and 
street into tw'o long lines, and standing darkened it with a mounvl'ul shadow, 
in the midst, cold, dark, and empty, — Kit, however, fortunately for him- 

presented a cheerless spectacle which self, was not learned enough or con- 
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tcrnplative enouKli to be troiibled with 
preHaj^es of evil afar off, and, having no 
inontal spectacles to assist his vision in 
tliia I’espeet, saw nothing but the dull 
lunisej which jarred uncomfortably 
iil>on his previous thoughts. So, 
almost wishing that he had not passed 
it, though hardly knowing why, he 
hurried on again, making up by las 
increased speed for tiie few moments 
lie had lost. 

“ Now, if she should be out,” thought 
Kit, as ha approached the poor dwel- 
ling of his mother, “ and I not able to 
find her, tliis impatient gentleman 
would be in a pretty taking. And sure 
enough there 's no light, and the door ’s 
fast. Now, God forgive me for saying 
so, but if this is Little Bethel's doing, 
I wish Little Bethel wiis — was farther 
off,” said Kit checking himself, and 
knocking at the door. 

A second knock brought no reply 
from within the liouse ; but caused a 
wonum over the way to look out and 
inquii'e who that was, awanting Mra. 
Nubldes. 

“Me,” said Kit. She’s at — at 
Little Bethel, I suppose?” — getting 
out the name of the obnoxious conven- 
ticle with some I'eluctance, and laying 
a spiteful emphasis upon the words. 

Tile neighbour nodded a.ssent, 

“ Then pray tell me where it is,” 
said Kit, “ for I have come on a pre.ss- 
ing matter, and must fetch her out, 
even if she was in the pulpit 

It was not very easy to pi’ocuro a 
direction to the fold in question, as 
none of the neighbours were of the 
flock that I'csorted thither, and few 
knew anything more of it than the 
name. At last, a gossip of Mrs. Nub- 
bles’s, wlio had accompanied lier to 
chapel on one or two occasions when a 
comfortable cup of tea had preceded 
her devotions, furnished the needful 
information, which Kit had nc sooner 
obtained than he started off again. 

Little Bethel might have been 
nearer, and might liave been in a 
Btraighter road, though in that case fJie 
i’everend gentleman who presided over 
its congregation would have lost his 
favourite allusion to the crooked ways 


by which it was .appronclmd, ;nid which 
cual)led him to liken it to l*ai’!uli.so 
itself, in contradistinction to the parish 
church and the broad thorougtifaro 
leading thereunto. Kit found it. at 
last, after some trouble, and jtausingat 
the door to take breath that he miglit 
enter with becoming decency, passed 
into the" chapel. 

It was not badly named in one 
respect, being in truth a particuhirly 
little Bethel — a Bethel of the smallest 
dimensions — ^with a small number of 
small pews, and a small pulpir, in 
which a small gent]«man (by trade, a 
Shoemaker, and by calling a Divine) 
was delivering in a by no nieaits small 
voice, a by no means small sermSn, 
judging of its dimensions by the con- 
dition of his audience, which, if their 
gross amount were but small, com- 
prised a still smaller number of 
hearers, as tlie majority were slum- 
bering. 

Among these, was Kit’s mother, who, 
finding it matter of extreme difficulty 
to keep her eyes open after the fatigues 
of last night, and feeling their inclina- 
tion to close strongly backed and 
seconded by the arguments of the 
preacher, had yielded to the drowsi- 
ness that overpowered her, and fallen 
asleep ; though not so soundly but that 
she could, from time to time, utter a 
slight and almost inaudible groaj), 21s if 
in recognition of the orator’s doctrines. 
The baby in her arms vi»as as fast asleep 
as she ; and little Jacob, whose 3’outh 
prevented him from recogiiising i2i this 
prolonged spiritual nourishment any- 
thing half as interesting as 03-sters, was 
alternately very fast 2isleep and very 
I wide awake, as his inclination to slum- 
ber, or his terror of being personally 
alluded to in the discourse, gained the 
mastery over him. 

“ And now I ’m here,” thouglit Kit, 
gliding into the nearest empty pew 
which W 2 V 3 opposite his mother’s, and 
on the other side of the little aisle, 
“ how am I ever to get at her, or per- 
suade her to come ontl I might as 
well be twenty miles off. She ’II never 
wake till it ’s all over, and there goes 
the clock again I If he would but 
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leave oS for a minute, or if they ’d only 
sing I” — 

But there was little encouragement 
to believe that either event would 
happen for a couple of hours to come. 
Tiie preacher went on telling them 
what he meant to convince them of 
befoi’c he had done, and it was dear 
that if he only kept to one-half of ins 
promises and forgot the other, he was 
good for that time at least. 

In his desperation and restlessness 
Kit cast his eyes about the chapel, and 
happening to let them fall upon a little 
seat in front of the clerk's desk, could 
scarcely believe them when tliey 
showed him — Q,uilp ! 

He rubbed them twice or thrice, 
but still they insisted that Quilp was 
there, and there indeed he was, sitting 
with his hands upon his knees, and his 
hat between them on a little wooden 
bracket, with the accustomed grin 
on his dirty face, and his eyes fixed 
upon the ceiling. He certainly did not 
glance at Kit or at his mother, and 
appeai'ed utterly unconscious of their 
presence ; still . Kit could not help 
feeling, directly, that the attention of 
the sly little fiend was fastened upon 
them, and upon nothing else. 

But, astounded as he was by the 
apparition of the dwarf among the 
Little Bethelites, and not free from a 
misgiving that it was the forerunner 
of some trouble or annoyance, he was 
compelled to subdue his wonder and 
to take active measures for the with- 
di’awal of his parent, as the evening 
was now creeping on, and the matter 
grew serious. Thereiore, the next 
time little Jacob woke, Kit set him- 
self to attract his wandering .attention, 
and this not being a very difficult task 
(one sneeze effected it), he signed to 
him to rouse his mother. 

Ill-luck would have it, however, 
that, just then, the preacher, in a 
forcible exposition of one head of his 
discourse, leaned over upon the pulpit- 
deric so that very little more of him 
than his legs remained inside : and, ! 
while he made vehement gestures with 
his right hand, and held on with his ■ 
left, stored, or seemed to stare, straight , 


into little Jacob’s eyes, tliveatening 
him by his strained look and attitude 
— so it appeared to the child — tliat if 
he so much as moved a muscle, lie, the 
preacher, w'ould he literally, and not 
figuratively, “ down upon him” that 
instant In this fearful state of things, 
distracted by the sudden appeai'anco 
of Kit, and fascinated by the eyes of 
the preacher, the miserable Jacob sat 
bolt upright, wholly incapable of mo- 
tion, strongly disposed to cry but 
afraid to do so, and returning his 
pastor’s gaze until his infant eyes 
seemed starting from their sockets. 

“ If I must do it openly, I must,” 
thought Kit. With that,* he u'alked 
softly out of his pew and into his 
mother's, and as Mr. Swiveller would 
have observed if he had been present, 
“ collared ” the baby without speaking 
a word. 

“ Hush, mother !” whispered Kit. 
“ Come along with me, I 've got some* 
thing to tell you.” 

« Where am I ? ”said Mrs. Nubbles. 

In this blessed Little Bethel,” re- 
turned her son, peevishly. 

“ Blessed indeed ! ” cried Mrs. 
Nubbles, catching at the woi’d. “ Oh^ 
Christopher, how have I been edified 
this night ! ” 

“ _Yes, yes, I know,” said Kit 
hastily I “ but come along, mother, 
everybody ’s looking at ua. Don’t 
make a noise — bring Jacob— that’s 
right I” 

“ Stay, Satan, stay ! ” cried the 
preacher, as Kit was moving oiF. 

The gentleman says you ’re to 
stay, Christopher,” whispered his 
mother. 

“Stay, Satan, stay!” roared the 
preacher again. “Tempt not the 
woman that doth incline her ear to 
thee, but hearken to the voice of him 
; that calletli. He hath a lamb from 
the fold ! ” cried the preacher, raising 
his voice still higher and pointing to 
the baby. « He beareth off a lamb, a 
precious Iamb ! He goeth about, like 
a wolf in the night season, and in- 
veigletli the tender lambs ! ” 

Kit was the best-tempered fellow in 
tile world, but considering this, strong 
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latigwage, and being somewhat excited 
by the eircuiiistaiices in which he was 
placed, he faced round to the pulpit 
with the baby in his ai-ins, and replied 
aloud, 

“ No, I don’t. He’s my bi'othei*.” 

“He’s mi/ brother!” cried the 
preacher. 

“He isn’t,” said Kit indignantly. 

“ How can you say such a thing ? — 
and don’t call me names if you please ; 
what hjii-m have I done ? I shouldn’t 
have come to take ’em away, unless I 
was obliged, you may depend upon 
that. I wanted to do it very quiet, 
but you wouldn’t let me. Now, 
you have the goodness to abuse Satan 
and them, as much as you like, sir, 
and to let me alone if you please.” 

So saying. Kit marched out of the 
chapel, followed by his mother and 
little Jacob, and found himself in the 
open air, with an indistinct recollec- 
tion of having seen the people wake 
«p and look surpiised, and of Quilp 
having remained', throughout the in- 
terruption, in his old attitude, without 
moving his eyes from the ceiling, or 
appearing to take the smallest notice 
of anything that passed. 

“Oh Kit !” said his mother, with 
her handkerchief to her eyes, “ what 
have you done ! I never can go there i 
again — never ! ” i 

“ I ’m glad of it, mother. What was i 
there in the little bit of pleasure you 
took last night that made it necessax'y 
for you to he low-spirited and sorrow- 
ful to-night 2 Tliat’s the way you do. 
If you ’re happy or meiu’y ever, you 
come here to s.ay, along with that 
chap, that you 're sorry for it. More 
shame for you, mother, I was going to 
say.” 

“ Hush dear ! ” said Mrs. Nubbles ; 
“ you don’t mean what you say I 
know, but you ’re talliing sinfulness.” 

“ Don’t mean it 1 But I do mean it !” 
I'etortod Kit. “ 1 don’t believe, mother, 
that harmless cheerfulness and good- 
humour are thought greater sins in 
Hoaveuthan shirt-coilars are, and Ido 
believe that those chaps are just about 
as right and .sensible in putting down the 
one as in leaving off tlie other— that’s i 


my belief. But I won’t say anything 
more about it, if you ’ll promise not to 
cry, that’s all ; and you take the biiby 
that’s a lighter weight, and give me 
1 little Jacob ; and as we go along 
(which we must do pretty quick) i ’ii 
tell you the news i bi-ing, wliieh will 
sui’prise you a little, I cfin tel! you. 
There — that ’s right. Now you look 
a.9 if you’d never seen Little Bethel in 
all your life, as I hope you never will 
again ; and here's the baby ; and little 
Jacob, you get atop of my back and 
catch hold of me tight round the neck, 
and whenever a Little Bethel parson 
calls you a precious Lamb or says your 
brother’s one, you tell him it’s the 
U-uest things he ’s said for a twelve- 
month, and that if he ’d got a little 
more of the lamb himself, and less of 
the mint-sauce — not being quite, so 
sharp and sour over it — I sliould like 
him all the better. That’s what 
you ’ve got to say to /itm, Jacob !” 

Talking on in tins way, half in jest 
and half in earnest, and cheering up 
his mother, the children, and himself, 
by the one simple pi’ocess of deter- 
mining to be in a good humour, Kit 
led them bx’iskly forward ; and on the 
road home, he related what had passed 
at the Notary’s house, and the purpose 
with which he had intruded on the 
solemnities of Little Bethel. 

His mother was not a little startled 
on learning what service was I'equired 
of hex', and presently fell into a con- 
fusion of Meas, of which the most 
pi'ominent wex’e that it was a gx’cat 
honour and dignity to I'ide in a post- 
chaise, and that it was a moral impos- 
sibility to leave the children behind. 
But this objection, and a great many 
others, founded on certain articles of 
di'e.ss being at the wash, and certain 
other articles having no existence in 
the wardi’obe of Mi'S. Nubble.s, were 
ovei'como by Kit, who opposed to 
each and evei'y of them, the pleasure 
of recovering Nell, and the delight 
it would he to bi'ing her back ixx 
triumph. 

“ There ’s only ten minutes now, 
mother ” — said Kit wheix they reached 
home. “ There ’s a bandbox. Throxv 
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hi ^lirtL yon want, and w'e’il be off 
dh-fetly.” : 

To tf’sl }i()W Kit tl)eu Inistlcd ij)to 
tii:' l)ox ali sorts of tliin^s which con’d, 
by no remote contingency, be wanted, 
find how lie lei'c out everything likely 
to be of the smallest use ; how a 
neighhoui' was pcrsiuitled to oonie and 
stop with the children, and how the 
children' at first cried dismally, and 
thou laughed heartily on being jm)- 
inised all kinds of* impossible . and 
unheard-of toys ; how Kit’s mother 
wouldn’t leave off kissing them, and 
luiw Kit couldn’t make up his mind to 
be vexed with her for doing it ; would 
take more time and room than you and 
I can sjiare. So, passing over all stich 
mattex's, it is sufficient to say that 
within a few minutes after the ttvo 
hours had expired, Kit and his mother 
arrived at the Notary’s door, where a 
postchaise was already w'aiting. 

“ With four horses I declare!” said 
Kit, quite aghast at the preparations. 
« Weil you are going to do it, mother ! 
Hei*e she is, sir. Hei’e 's my mother. 
She’s quite ready sir.” 

“That’s well,’’ i*etumed the gen- 
tleman. “ Now, don’t be in a flutter 
ma’am ; you ’ll be taken gi’eat care of. 
Where ’s the box with the new cloth- 
ing and neeessax-ies for them]” 

“ Hei’e it is,” said the Notary. “In 
with it, Christopher.” 

“All right air,” replied Kit. “Quito 
ready Dow sir.’* 


“ Then come along,” said the single 
' gentleman. And lliercuiimi he gave 
liis ai‘in to Kit s niotber, lianded her 
into the carriage as politely as you 
please, and took his scat Ijeside hei’. 

Up went the steps, bang xvent the 
dool’, I’ound wUii’led the wheels, and 
ofl' tliey rattled, with Kit’s jiiotlier 
hanging out at one window waving a 
damp pocket-handljerchief .and sci-eam- 
ing out a great many messages to little 
Jacob and the babyji of wliicii nobody 
heard a woi’d. 

Kit stood in the middle of the road, 
and looked after them with tears in 
his eyes — not bi’ought thei’e by the 
dcpartm’e he witnes.sed, but by the 
I'etiu’n to which he looked forward. 
“ They went away ” he thought, “ on 
foot with nobody to speak to them or 
say a kind word at parting, and 
they’ll come back, di’awn by four 
hoi’ses, with this rich gentleman for 
their friend, and all their troubles 
over ! She ’ll forget that she taught 
me to wi'ite — ” 

Whatever Kit thought about after 
this, took some time to think of, for 
he stood gazing up the lines of shining 
lamps, long after the chaise had dis- 
appeared, and did not I’cturn into the 
house until the Notai’y and Mr. Abel, 
who had themselves lingci’cd outside 
till the sound of tlie wheels was no 
longer distinguishable, had sevei'al 
times wondered what could possibly 
detain hixu. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 


It behovea tis to leave Kit foi- a 
while, thoughtful and expectant, and 
to follow the fortunes of little Nell ; 
resuming the thread of the narrative 
at the point where it was left, some 
chapters back. 

In one of those wanderings in the 
evening tinlc, when, following the two 
sisters at a humble distance, she felt, 
in her sympathy with them and her 
recognition in their trials of something 
akin to her own loneliness of spirit, a 
comfort and consolation which made 
such moments a time of deep delight, 
though the softened pleasure they 
yielded was of that kind which lives 
and dies in tears — in one of those wan- 
derings at the quiet hour of twilight, 
when sky, and earth, and air, -and 

S iling water, and sound of distant 
s, claimed kindred with tlie emo- 
tions of the solitai’y child, and inspired 
her with soothing thoughts, but not of 
a child’s world or Us easy joys— in one 
of those rambles which* had now be- 
come her only pleasure or I’elief from 
care, light had faded into darkness and 
evening deepened into night, and still 
the young creature lingered in the 
gloom ; feeling a companionship in 
Nature so serene and still, when noise 
of tongues and glare of garish lights 
would have been solitude indeed. 

Tlie sisters had gone home, and she 
was alone. She raised her eyes to the 
bright stars, looking down so mildly 
fL’om the wide worlds of air, and, gazing 
on tliem, found new stars burst upon i 
her view, and more beyond, and more 
beyond again, until the whole great 
expanse spiirkled with sinning spheres, 
rising higlier and higher in ipnneasur- 
able space, eternal in their numbers as 
in their changeless and incorruptible 
existence. She bent over the calm 
I’iver, and^saw them shining in the 
same majestic order as when the dove 
beheld them gleaming tln’ough tlie 
swollen v.'aters, upon the mountain 
tops down far below, and dead man- 
kind. a million fatlnras deep. 


The child sat silently beneath a ti-ee, 
hushed in her very breath by the still- 
ness of the night; and all Us attendant 
wonders. The time and place awoke 
reflection, and she thought w-ith a quiet 
hope — less hope, perhaps, than resig- 
nation — on the past, and present, and 
what was yet before her. Between the 
old man and herself there had come a 
gradual separation, harder to hc.ir 
th.an any former soitow. Every even- 
1 ing, and often in the day- time too, he 
was absent, alone ; and altliough she 
well knew where he went, and why — 
too well from the constant drain upon 
her scanty purse and from his haggard 
looks — he evaded all inquiry, main- 
tained a strict reserve, and even 
shunned her presence. 

She sat meditating sorrowfully upon . 
this change, and mingling it, as it 
were, with everything about her, when 
the distant church-clock bell struck 
nine. Rising at the sound, she retoced 
her steps, and tiu'ued thoughtfully to- 
wards the town. 

She had gained a little wooden 
bridge, which, thi'own across the 
stream, led into a meadow in her way, 
when she came suddenly upon a ruddy 
light, and looking foi'ward more atten- 
tively, discerned that it proceeded 
from what appeared to be an encamp- 
ment of gipsies, who had made a fire 
in one corner at no gi’eat distance from 
the path, and were sitting or lying 
round it As she was too poor to have 
any fear of them, she did not alter her 
course, (which, indeed, she could not 
have done without going a long way 
i‘Ound,)but quickened her pace a little, 
and kept sti'aight on. 

A movement of timid curiosity im- 
pelled her, when she approached the 
spot, to glance towards the fire. There 
wjis a foi'm between it and her, the 
outline strongly develoj)ed agaiiust tl»e 
light, which caused her to stop ab- 
ruptly. Then, as if she had reasoned 
with lierself and were assured that it 
could not be, or had satisfied herself 
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l!i*i it was not, tlmt of the person she 
hmi supposed, she went on again. 

But at that instant the conversation, 
•whatever it ■^vas, %vliieh had been car- 
rying on near this fire -vvas resumed, 
and tile tones of the voice that spoke — 
tihe could not distinguish words — 
sounded as familiar to her as her 
own. 

She turned, and looked back. The 
per.son had been seated before, but w'as 
now in a standing posture, and lean- 
ing forwai’d on a stick on which he 
rested both hands. The attitude was 
no less familiar to her than the tone of 
voice had been. It was her grand- 
father. 

Her first impulse was to call to him ; 
her next to wonder who his associates 
could be, and for what purpose they 
were together. Some vague apprehen- 
sion succeeded, and, yielding to the 
strong inclination it awakened, she 
drew neai'er to the place ; not ad- 
vancing across the open field, how- 
ever, but creeping towards it by tlie 
hedge. 

In this way she advanced within a 
few feet of the fire, and standing among 
a few young trees, could both see and 
hear, without much danger 06. being 
observed. 

There were no women or children, 
as she had seen in other gipsy camps 
they had passed in their wayfaring, 
and hut one gipsy — a tall athletic man, 
who stood with his aims folded, leaning 
against a tree at a little distance off, 
looking now at the fii-e, and now, un- 
der his black eyelashes, at three other 
men who w'ere there, with a watchful 
but half-concealed interest in their con- 
versation. Of these, her grandfather 
was one ; the others she recognised as 
the first card-players at the public- 
house on the eventful night of the 
storm — the man whom they had called 
Isaac List, and his grufi' companion. 
One of the low, arched gipsy-tents, 
common to that people, was pitched 
bard by, but it either was, or appeared 
to be, empty. 

‘‘ Well, are you going ? ” said the 
stout man, looking up from the ground 
whei-e he was lying at his ease, into 


her grandfather’s face. ‘'You were in 
a mighty huri'y a minute ago. Go, if 
you like. You Te your own master, I 
hopel” 

Don’t vex him,” returned Isaac 
List, who was squatting like a frog on 
the otlier side of the fire, and had so 
screwed himself up that he seeenied to 
be squinting all over j “ he didn’t mean 
any offence.” 

‘ You keep me poor, and plunder 
me, and make a sport and jest of me 
besides,” said the old roan, turning 
from one to the other. “ Ye ’ll drive 
roe road among j'e.” 

The utter iri’esolution and feeble- 
ness of tho gray-haired child, con- 
trasted with the keen and cunning 
looks of those in whose hands he was, 
smote upon the little* listener’s heai’t. 
But she constrained herself to attend 
to all that passed, and to note each 
look and word. 

“Confound yon, what do you mean I” 
said the stout man rising a little, and 
supporting himself on his elbow. 
“Keep you poor! You’d keep us 
poor if you could, ivouldn’t you? 
That’s the way with you whining, 
puny, pitiful players. When you lG.se, 
you ’re martyrs ; but I don’t find that 
when you win, you look upon the other 
losers in that light. As to plunder ! ” 
cried the fellow, raising his voice — 
“ Damme, what do you mean by such 
imgentlemanly language as plunder, 
ell ? ” 

The speaker laid himself down again 
at full length, and gave one or two 
short, angry kicks, as if in further 
expression of his unbounded indigna- 
tion. It w'as quite plain that he acted 
I the bully, and his friend the peace- 
I maker, for some particular purpose ; 
or rather, it would have been to any 
one but the weak old man ; for they 
exchanged glances quite openly, both 
I w’ith each other and with the gipsy, 

[ who gi'inned his approval of the jest 
until his white teeth shone again. 

The old man stood helplessly among 
I them for a little time, and tlien said, 
i turning to his assailant : 

I “You yourself were speaking of 
plunder just now, yon know. Don’t 
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ba so violent wltli me. Yott were, 
were you not ? ” 

“■ Nbit of plandering among present 
eoini)Mt\y ! Honour atnong— among 
goiitloniwi, sir,” rotnrneil the other, 
who screined to Inive been very near 
giving an awkward termination to tiie 
senteiiue. 

“ Don’t lie heard upon him, Jowl ” 
said Isaac List. " He ’s very sorry for 
giving offence. There — go oil with 
what you were saying — go on.” 

t ’m a jolly old tender-heaided 
lamb, I am,” cried Mr. Jow-l, to be 
sitting here at my time of life giving 
advice, when I know it won't be taken, 
and that I shall get nothing but abuse 
for my pains, But that ’a the way 
I ’ve gone through life. Experience 
has never put a'chill upon my warm- 
heartedness.” 

** I tell you he ’a very sorry, don’t 
I * ” remonstrated Isaac List, “ and 
that he wishas you ’d go on.” 

Doex he wish it » ” said the other. 

" Ay,” groaned the old man sitting 
down, and rocking himself to and fro. 
** Go on, go on. It ’s in vain to fight 
with it ; I can’t do it ; go on." 

“ I go on then,” said Jowl, “ where 
I left off, when you got up so quick. 
If you ^re persuaded that it’s time 
for luck to turn, as it cei'tainly is, and 
find that you haven’t means enough to 
try it, (and that ’s where it is, for you 
know, yoni'self, that you never have 
the funds to keep on long enough at a 
sitting,) help yourself to what seems 
put in your way on purpose. Boitow 
it, I say, and, when you ’re able, pay it 
back again.” 

“Certainly,” Isaac List struck in, 
“ if this good lady as keeps the wax- 
works has money, and does keep it in 
a tin box when she goes to bed, and 
doesn’t lock her door for fear of lire, it 
seems a easy thing; quite a Provi- 
dence, I should call it — but then I ’ve 
been religiously brought up.” 

“ You see, Isaac,” said bis friend, 
growing more eager, and drawing him- 
self closer to the old man, while he 
signed to tlie gipsy not to come between 
them ; “you sec, Isaac, strangei’S are 
going in and out, every hour of the 


day ; nothing would he more likely 
than for one of thc.se sti’angers to get 
under the good lady’s bed, or lock 
himself in the cuphoavd ; suspicion 
would be very wirle, and would fall a 
long way from the mark, no doubt, 
i 'd give him his revenge to tiio last 
farthing he brought, whatever the 
amount was.” 

“ But could you I ” ragged Isaac List. 
“Is your bank strong enough ?” 

“ Strong enough ! ” answered the 
other, with assumed disdain. “ Here, 
you sir, give me that box out of the 
straw!” 

This was addressed to the gipsy, 
who crawled into the low tent on all 
lorn's, and after some ruinaging and 
rustling retuimed with a cash-jaox, 
which the man who had spoken opened 
with a key he wore about his person. 

“ Do you see this ? ” he said, gather- 
ing up the money in his hand and 
letting it drop back into the box, be- 
tween his fingers, like water. “ Do 
you hear it 1 Do you know the sound 
of gold? There, put it back— -and 
don’t talk about banks again, Isaac, 
till you ’ve got one of your own.” 

Isaac List, with great apparent hu- 
mility, protested that he had never 
doubted the oi’edit of a gentleman so 
notorious for his honourable dealing as 
Mr. Jowl, and that he had hinted at 
tlie production of the box, not for the 
satisfaction of his doubts, for he could 
have none, but with a view to being 
regaled with a sight of so much wealth, 
which, though it might be deemed by 
some but an unsubstantial and vision- 
ary pleasure, was to one in his circum- 
stances a source of extreme delight, 
only to be surpassed by its safe depo- 
sitory in his own personal pockets. 
Although Mr. List and Mr. Jowl ad- 
dressed themselves to each other, it 
was remarkable that they both looked 
narrowly at the old man, who, with 
his eyes fixed upon the fire, sat brood- 
ing over it, yet listening tiagerly — as 
it seemed from a certainly involuntary 
motion of the bead, or twitching of 
' the face from time to time — to all litey 
said. 

“ My advice,” said Jowl, lying down 
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again, wiili a careless air, « is plain — 

1 Isave given it, in fact. I act as a 
fi'ietul. Why should I help a man to 
the meaiis perhaps of winning all I 
have, unless I considered him my 
friend ? It ’s foolish, I dai-e say, to be 
so thoughtful of the welfare of other 
people, but that ’s my constitution, and 
I can’t help it ; so don’t blame me, 
Isaac List.” 

“ I blame you ! ” returned the per- 
son addressed ; “not for the world, 
Mr. Jowl. I wish I could aft’ord to 
be as liberal as you ; and, as you say, 
he might pay it back if he won — and if 
he lost———” 

“ You *re not to take th.at into con- 
sideration at all,” said Jowl. “ But 
suppose he did, (and nothing’s less 
liiiely, from all I know of chances,) 
why, it ’s better to lose other people’s 
money than one’s own, I hope 1 ” 

“ Ah 1 ” cried Isaac List raptur- 
ously, " the pleasiu-es of winning ! 
Thedelight of picking up the money 
— the bright, sliining yellow-hoys — 
and sweeping ’em into one’s pocket ! 
The deliciousness of having a triumph 
at last, and thinking that one didn’t 
stop short and turn back, but went 

half-way to meet it ! The but 

you ’re not going, old gentleman 1 ” I 

“ 1 ’ll do it,” said the old man, who 
had risen and taken two or three Imi*- j 
ried steps away, and now returned as 
hurriedly. “ i ’ll have it, every 
penny.” 

“ Why, that ’s brave,” cried Is.<iac, 
jumping up and slapping him on the 
shoulder ; “ and I respect you for 
having so much young blood left. Ha, 
ha, ha ! Joe Jowl ’s half son-y he ad- 
vised you now. We ’ve got the laugh 
against him. Ha, ha, iia ! ” 

“ lie gives me my revenge, mind,” 
said the old man, pointing to him 
eagerly with his shrivelled hand ; 
“ mind — he stakes coin against coin, 
down to the last one in the box, be 
there many or few. Remember 
that ! ” 

“ I ’m witness,” returned Isaac. 
I ’ll see fair between you.” 

“I haye passed my word,” said 
Jowl with feigned reluctance, “ and 


I ’ll keep it. When does this match 
come off I I wish it was over. — 
night I” 

“ I must have the money first," said 
the old man j “and that I’ll have to- 
morrow — ” 

“ Why not to-night 1 ” urged Jowl. 

“It’s late now, and I should be 
flushed and flurried,” said the old 
man. “ Itmust be softly done. No, 
to-morrow night.” 

“ Then to-morrow be it,” said Jowl. 
“A drop of corafimt here. Luck to 
tlie best man ! Fill ! ” 

The gipsy pi'oduced three tin cup-s, 
and filled them to the brim with 
brandy. The old man turned aside 
and muttered to himself before he 
drank. Her own name struck upon 
the listener's ear, coupled witli some 
wish so fervent, that he s(?enied to 
breathe it in an agony of supplica- 
tion. 

“ God be merciful to us ! ” cried 
the child within hei'self, “ and help us 
in this trying hour ! What shall I do 
to save him I ” 

The remainder of their conversa- 
tion was carried on in a lower tone of 
voice, and was sufficiently concise ; 
relating merely to the execution of 
the project, and the best precautions 
for diverting suspicion. The old man 
tlien shook hands with his tempter’s, 
and withdrew. 

They watched his bowed and stoop- 
ing figure as it retreated slowly, and 
when he turned his head to look back, 
which he often did, waved their hands, 
or shouted some brief encouragement. 
It was not until tliey had seen him 
gradually diminish into a mere speck 
upon the distant road, that they turned 
to each other, and ventured to laugh 
aloud. 

“ So,” said Jowl, warming his hands 
at the fire, “it’s done at last. lie 
wanted more persuading than I ex- 
pected. It *s three weeks ago, since we 
fii’St put tliis in his head. What ’ll he 
bring, do you tliink !” 

“Whatever he brings, it's lualved 
between us,” returned Isaac List. 

The other man nodded. “ We inust 
make quick work of he -ioid, “ami 
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&ea out his acquaintance, or we may 
be suspected. Sharp 's the word.” 

List and tlie gipsy acquiesced. 
When tlic«y had all three amused 
thoiiiselves a little witli their victim’.s 
infatuation, they dismissed the subject 
as one which had been sidiiciently dis- 
cussed, and began to talk in a jargon 
which the child did not understand. 
As their discourse ai)peai>ed to relate 
to matters in wliich they were warmly 
interested, however, she deemed it the 
best time for escaping unobserved ; 
and crept away with slow and cautions 
steps, keeping in the shadow of the! 
hedges, or forcing a path through I 
theju or the dry ditches, until she 
could emerge upon the road at a point 
beyond their range of vision. Then 
she fled homewards as quickly as she 
could, torn and bleeding from the 
wounds of thorns and briers, but more 
lacerated in mind, and tlu-ew herself 
upon her bed, distracted. 

The first idea that Hashed upon her 
mind was flight, instant flight ; drag- 
ging him from that place, and rather 
dying of want upon the roadside, than 
ever exposing him again, to such ter- 
rible temptations. Then, she remem- 
bered that the crime was not to be 
committed until next night, and there 
was the intermediate time for thinking, 
and resolving what to do. Then, she 
was distracted with a hondble fear 
that he might be committing it at that 
moment ; with a dread of hearing 
shrielis and cries piercing the silence 
of the night ; with fearful thoughts of 
what he niiglit be tempted and led on 
to do, if he wei’e detected hi the act, 
and had but = a woman to struggle 
with. It W!U5 impossible to bear such 
.torture. She stole to tlie room where 
the money was, opened the door, and 
looked in. God be praised ! He was 
not there, and she was sleeiiing 
soundly. 

She went back to her own room, 
and tried to prepare lieraelf for bed. 
But who could sleep — sleep ! w-ho 
eould lie p.assively clown, distracted by 
such terrors I They came upon her 
more and more strongly yet. Half 
undressed, and with her hair in wild 


disorder, she flew to the old man’s 
bedside, clasped him by the wrist, and 
roused him from Ids sleep. 

“ 'Vhat ’s this ! ” he cried, starting 
up, in bed, ana fixing his eyes upon 
her spectral face. 

“1 have hud a dreadful dre.am,” 
said the child, with an energy that 
nothing but such terrors couid have 
inspired. “A dreadful, horrible dream. 

1 1 have had it once before. It is a 
I dream of grey-haired mesn like you, in 
darkened rooms by night, roblnng the 
sleepers of tlu.-ir gold. Up, u)>! ” The 
old man shook in every joint, and 
folded his hands like one who prays. 

Not to me,” said the child, “ not 
to me — to Heaven, to save us from 
such deeds ! This dream is too re.al. 
I cannot sleep, 1 cannot stay here, 1 
cannot leave you alone under the roof 
wljere such di'eams come. Up 1 We 
must fly.” 

He looked at her as if she were a 
spirit—she might have been, for all 
the look of earth she had — and trcni« 
bled more and more. - 

Tiiere is no time to lose ; I w’ill 
not lose one minute,” s.aid the child. 
“ Up ! and away with me ! ” 

“ To-night { ” murmured the old 
man. 

“ Yes, to-night,” replied the child. 
"To-morrow night will be too late. 
The dream will have come again. 
Nothing but flight can save us. Up! ’* 

The old man rose from his bed ; his 
forehead bedewed with the cold sweat 
of fear : and, bending before the child 
as if she had been an angel messenger 
sent to lead him where she would, 
made ready to follow her. Slie took 
him by the band and led him on. As 
they passed the door of the room he 
had proposed to rob, she slmdflerud 
and looked up into his face. What a 
white face was that, and with what a 
look did he meet hers! 

She took him to her own chamber, 
and, still holding him by the hand as 
if she feared to lose him for an instant, 
gathered together the little stock she 
had, and hung her basket on her arm. 
The old man took his wallet from Ik.t 
hands and strapped it oa his shouldera 
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~-iiis stf,fr, too, slie had brought away ! glory, and, from their venerable age, 
— and then she led him forth. j garlanded with ivy, moss, and waving 

Through the strait streets, and ' grass, tiie child looked back upon the 
narrow erool;ed outskirts, their trem- i sleeping town, deep in the valley’s 
Lliug feet passed quickly. Up the | shade: and on the far-olT river with its 
steep hill too, crowned by the old grey I ■winding track of light: and on the 
ca.stle, they toiled with rapid steps, and ; distaiit hills ; and as site did so, she 
had not once looked beliLnd. j clasped the hand she held, less hrnily, 

But as they di‘ew nearer the mined and bursting into tears, fell upon the 
wtdis, the moon rose in all her gentle I old man’s neck. 


CHAPTER XLTIL 


Heh momentary weakness past, the 
child again summoned the resolution 
which had until now sustained her, 
and, endeavouring to keep steadily m 
her view the one idea that they were 
flying from disgrace and crime, and 
that her grandfather’s preservation 
must depend solely on her firmness, 
unaided by one word of advice or any 
helping hand, urged him onwai'd and 
looked back no more. 

While he, subdued and abashed, 
seemed to crouch before her, and to 
shrink and cower down, as if in the 
presence of some superior ci’eatui'e, 
the child herself was sensible of a new 
feeling within her, which elevated Ijer 
nature, and inspired her with an 
energy and confidence she had never 
known. There was no divided respon- 
sibility now ; the whole burden of 
their two lives had fallen upon her, 
and henceforth she must think and aet 
for both, " 1 have saved him,” she 
thought. “ In all dangers and dis- 
tresses, I will remember that.” 

At any other lime, the recollection 
of having deserted the friend who had 
shown them so much homely kindness, 
without a word of justification — the 
thought that they were guilty, in 
appe.'i, ranee, of treachery and ingrati- 
tude — even the having parted from 
the two sisters — would have filled her 
with sorrow and regret. But now, all 
f)tl:er considerations wei-e lost in the ; 


new uncertainties and anxieties of 
their wild and wandering life ; and 
the vei'y desperation of their con- 
dition roused and stimulated her. 

In the pale moonlight, which lent a 
wanness of its own to the delicate face 
whei’e thoughtful care already min- 
gled with the winning grace and love- 
lines.s of youtli, the too bright eye, the 
spiintual head, the lips that pressed 
each other with such high resolve and 
courage of tlie heart, the slight figure 
finn in its b^i’ing and yet so very 
weak, told their silent tale ; but told 
it only to the wind that rustled by, 
which, taking up its burden, canned, 
pej’haps to some mother’s pillow, faint 
dreams of childhood fading in its 
bloom, and resting in the sleep that 
know.s no waking. 

The night crept on apace, the moon 
went down, the stars grew pale and 
dim, and morning, cold as they, slowly 
appreaehed. Then, from behind a 
distant hill, the noble sun rose up, 
di-iving the mists in phantom shapes 
before it, and clearing the earth of 
their ghostly forms till darkness came 
again. When it had climbed higlier 
into the sky, and there was warmth 
in its clieerlhl beams, they 1. aid them 
down to sleep, upon a bank, hard by 
some vrater. ^ 

But Nell retained her grasp upon 
the old mail’s arm, and long after ha 
was slumbering soundly, watched him 
o 2 
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with untiring eyes. Fatigue stole 
over her at last ; hei' grasp relaxed, 
tightened, relaxed agaiu, and they 
slept side by side. 

A eoufused sound of voices, ming- 
ling with her dreams, awoke her. A 
man of very uncouth and rough 
appearance was standing over them, 
and two of his eompsinions were look- 
ing on, from a long heavy boat which 
had come close to the bank while they 
were sleeping. The boat had neither 
oar nor sail, but was towed by a 
couple of horses, who, with the rope 
to which they wei’e harnessed slack 
and dripping in the water, were rest- 
ing on the path. 

“Holloa!” said the man roughly. 
“ What *8 the matter here 1 ” 

“We were only asleep, sir,” said 
Nell. “ We have been walking all 
night.” 

“A pair of queer travellers to be 
walking all night,” observed the man 
who had first accosted them. “ One 
of you is a trifle too old for that sort 
of work, and the other a trifle too 
young. Where are you going 2 ” 

Nell faltered, and pointed at hazard 
towards the West, upon which the 
man inquired if she meant a ceidain 
town which lie named. Nell, "to avoid 
more questioning, said “ Yes, that was 
the place.” 

“ Where have you come from 2 ” was 
the next question ; and this being an 
ea.sier one to answer, Nell mentioned 
the name of tlie village in which their 
friend the schoolinaster dwelt, as being 
less likely to be known to the men or 
to provoke further inquiry. 

“ I thought somebody had been 
robbing and ill-u.sing you, might be,” 
said the man. “ That ’s all. Good 
day.” 

Returning his salute and feeling 
greatly relieved by his departure, Nell 
looked after him as he mounted one of 
the liorses, and tlie boat went on. It 
nad not gone vei'y far, when it stopped 
again, and she sjiw the men beckoning 
toller. 

“ Did you call to me 2 ” said Nell, 
running up to them. 

“You may go with us if you lik^” 


replied one of those in the boat. 
“ We ’re going to the same place.” 

The child hesihited for a moment. 
Thinking, as she had thought with 
great trepidation more than once be. 
lore, that the men whom she had seen 
ivith her gKindfather might, perhaj)s, 
ill their eagerness for the booty, follow 
them, and, regaining their inlluem'e 
over him, set hers at nought ; and th.'it 
! if they went with these men, all traces 
i of tliem must surely bo lost at that 
spot ; determined to accept the offer. 
The boat came close to the banlt again, 
and before she bad had any more time 
for consideration, she and her grand- 
father were on boai'd, and gliding 
smoothly down the canal. 

The sun shone pleasantly on the 
bright water, which was sometimes 
shaded by trees, and sometimes open 
to a wide extent of counti’y, intersected 
by running sti’eams, and rich with 
wooded hills, cultivated land, tod 
sheltered farms. Now and then, a 
village with its modest spire, thatched 
roofs, and gable-ends, would peep out 
from among tlie trees ; and, more than 
once, a distant town, with great church 
towei-s looming tlirongh its smolce, 
and high factories or workshops rising 
above the mass of bouses, would come 
in view, and, by the length of time it 
lingered in the distance, show them 
how slowly they travelled. Their way 
lay, for the most part, through the low 
grounds, and open |ilains ; and except 
these distant places, and occasionally 
some men worlcing in the fields, or 
lounging on the bi’idgos under which 
they passed, to see them creep along, 
nothing encro.ached on their mono- 
tonous and secluded track. 

Nell was rather 'disheartened, when 
they stopped at a kind of wharf late in 
the afternoon, to learn from one of tho 
men th.at they would not reaeh their 
place of destination until next day, 
and that, if .she had no provision with 
her, she had better buy it tliere. She 
had but a few pence, having already 
bargained with tliem for some bread, 
but even of those it was necessary to 
be very careful, as they were on their 
way to an utterly strange place, with 
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m resonrce ■vvliatevor. A small loaf 
and a morsel of cheese, therefore, 
were all she could atfoi'd, and with 
these she took her place in the boat 
again, and, after half an hour’s delay 
during which the men were drinking 
at the public-house, proceeded on the 
journey. 

Tiu^y brought some beer and spirits 
into the boat with them, and what with 
drinking freely before, and again notv, 
were soon in a fair way of being 
quarrelsoiue and intoxicated. Avoid- 
ing tlie small cabin, therefore, which 
was very dark and iiithy, and to which 
they' often invited both her and her 
grandfather, Nell sat in the open air 
with the old man by her side ; listening 
to their boisterous hosts with a palpi- 
tating heart, and almost wishing her- 
self safe on shore again though she 
should have to walk all night. 

'Chey were, in truth, very rugged, 
noisy fellows, and quite brutal among 
themselves, though civil enough to 
tlieir two passengers. Tims, when a 
quarrel arose between the man who 
was steering and his friend in the 
cabin, upon the question who had first 
suggested the propriety of offering 
Nell some beer, and when the quarrel 
led to a scuffle in which they beat each 
other feaidully, to her inexpressible 
terror, neither visited his displeasure 
upon her, but each contented liimself 
with venting it on his adversary, on 
whom, in addition to blows, he be- 
stowed a variety of compliments, 
which, happily for the child, wei’e 
conveyed in terms, •to her quite unin- 
telligible. The difference was finally 
adjusted, by the man who had come 
out of tlie cabin knocking the other 
into it head first, and taking the helm 
into his own hands, without evincing 
the least discomposure himself, or 
causing any in his friend, who, being 
of a tolerably strong constitution and 
perfrctly inured to such trifles, went 
to sleep as he was, with his heels up- 
wards, and ill a couple of minutes or 
so was snoring comfortably. 

B3' tliis time it was night again, and 
though the child felt cold, being but 
poorly clad, her anxious thoughts were 


far removed from her own suffering os 
uneasuie^, and busily engaged in en- 
deavouring to devise some scheme for 
their joint subsistence. The same 
spirit which had supported her on the 
previous night, upheld and sustained 
her now. Her grandfathei’ lay sleep- 
ing &afely at her side, and the crime to 
which his madness urged him, was not 
committed. That was her comfort. 

How every circumstance of her 
short, eventful life, came thronging , 
into her mind, as they travelled on I 
Slight incidents, never thought of or 
remembered until now ; faces, seen 
once and ever since forgotten ; words, ■ 
scai’cely heeded at the time ; scenes, - 
of a year ago and those of yesterday, 
mixing up and Unking themselves to- 
gether ; familiar places shaping them- 
selves out in the darkness from things 
which, when approached, were, of all 
othei's, the most remote and most 
unlike them ; sometimes, a strange 
confusion in her mind relative to the 
occasion of her being tliere, and the 
place to which she was going, and the 
people she was with ; and imagination 
suggesting remarks and questions 
which sounded so plainly in her ears, 
that she would start, and turn, and be 
almost tempted to reply ; — all tlie fan- 
cies and contradictions common in 
watching and excitement and restless 
change of place, beset the cliild. * 

She happened, while she was thus 
engaged, to encounter the face of the 
man on deck, in whom the sentimental 
stage of drunkenness had now suc- 
ceeded to the boistei'ous, and who, 
taking from his mouth a short pipe, 
quilted over with string for its longer 
preservation, requested that she would 
oblige him with a song, 

“ You ’ve got a very pretty voice, a 
very soft ej'e, and a vei-y strong 
meraor'y,” said this gentleman ; “ tlie 
voice and eye I’ve got evidence for, 
and the memory’s fin opinion of my 
own. And I’m never wrong. Let 
me hear a song this minute.” 

“ I don’t think I know one, sir,” . 
returned NeU, 

“ Yon know forty-seven songs,” saidi 
. the man, with a gravity which admitted 
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of no altercation on the subject. ] 
“ Fol■ty-sp.^'Ci• ’h your number. Let me | 
hoar one of ’cni~tlie best. Give me a i 
soiifT this minute. 

lN^)t kno A’iiiir what mijfht be the con- 
Ecfiuciicea of irritating her friend, and 
trembling with the fear of doing so, 
poor Nell sang him some little ditty 
which she had learned in happier 
times, and w'liich was so agreeable to 
Ins ear, that on its conclusion he in the 
same peremptory manner requested to i 
be favoured with another, to which he i 
was so obliging as to roar a chorus to 
no particular tune, and with no words 
at all, but whicli amply made up in its 
amazing energy for its deficiency in 
other respects. The noise of this vocal 
perfoi’inance awakened the other man, 
who, staggering upon deck and shaking 
his late opponent by the hand, sworo 
that singing was his pride and joy and 
chief delight, and that he desired no 
better entertainment. With a third 
call, more imperative than either of the 
two former, Nell felt obliged to conijily, 
and this time a chorus was maintained 
not only by the two men together, but 
also by the third man on horseback, 
■who, being by his position debarred 
from a nearer participation in the 
revels of the night, roared ■when his i 
companions roared, and rent the very 
air. In this way, with little cessation, 
and singing the same songs again and 
again, the tired and exhausted child 
kept them in good humour all that 
night ; and many a cottager, who was 
roused from his soundest sleep by the 
discordant chox'us as it floated away I 
upon the wind, hid his head beneath 
the bed-clothca and trembled at the 
sounds. 

At length the morning dawned. It 
was no sooner light than it began to 
rain heavily. As the child could not 
«mdm'e tlio intolerable vapours of the 


cabin, they covered her, in return for 
her exertions, -with some pieces of sail- 
cloth and ends of tarpaulin, which 
suificed to keep her tolerably dry and 
to .shelter her grandfather be.sides. As 
the day advanced the rain increased. 

I At noon it poured down more hope- 
! Icssly and heavily than ever, 'vvitliout 
the faintest promise of abatement. 

They had, for some time, been gra- 
dually appi'oaehing tlio place for which 
they were bound. The water had 
become thicker and dirtier ; otlier 
barges, coming from it, passed them 
frequently ; the paths of coal-ash and 
huts of staring brick, marked the 
vicinity of some great manufactm-ing 
town ; while scattered streets and 
houses, and smoke from distant fim- 
naccs, indicated that they were already 
in tlje outskirts. Now, the clustei^ed 
roofs, and piles of buildings, trembling 
with the working of engines, and dimly 
resounding witli their shrieks and 
throbbings ; the tall chimneys vomit- 
ing forth a black vapour, which hung 
in a dense ill-favoured cloud above the 
housetops and filled the air with gloom j 
the clank of hammers beating upon 
iron, the roar of busy streets and noisy 
crowds, gradually augmenting until all 
the various sounds blended into one 
and none was distinguishable for itself, 
announced the termination of tlieir 
journey. 

The boat floated into the whatf to 
which it belonged. The men woi’e 
occupied directly. The child and her 
grandfather, after waiting in vain to 
thank tliem, or ask them w'hitlicr they 
should go, passed through a dirty lane 
into a crowded street, and stood, amid 
its din and tumult, and in the pouring 
rain, as sfrange, bewildei-ed, and con- 
fused, as if they had lived a thou,sand 
years before, and were raised from the 
dead and placed there by a miracle. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


Ths throng of people hun-ied by, 
In two opposite streams, with no 
symptom of cessation or exhaustion ; 
intent upon their own affairs ; and un- 
disturbed in their business specula- 
tions, by the roar of carts and waggons 
laden with clashing wares, the slipping 
of horses’ feet upon the wet and greasy 
pavement, the rattling of the I’ain on 
windows and umbi*ella-tops, the jost- 
ling of the mor'e impatient passengers, 
• and all the noise and tumult of a 
crowded street in the high tide of its 
occupation : while the two poor stran- 
gers, stunned and bewildered . by the 
hurry they beheld but had no part in, 
looked mournfully on ; feeling, amidst 
the crowd, a solitude which has no 
parallel but in tlie thirst of the ship- 
wrecked mariner, who, tost to and fro 
upon the billows of a mighty ocean, his 
red eyes blinded by looking on the 
water which hems him in on every 
side, has not one drop to cool his 
burning tongue. 

They withdrew into a low archway 
for shelter from the rain, and watched 
the faces of those who passed, to find 
in one among them a ray ofencoui’age- 
ment or hope. Some frowned, some 
smiled, some muttered to themselves, 
some made slight gestures, as if antici- 
pating the conversation in which they 
would shortly be engaged, some wore 
the cunning look of bargaining and 
plotting, some were anxious and eager, 
some slow and dull ; in some counte- 
BaJices, were written gain j in others, 
loss. It was like being in the confi- 
dence of all these people to stand i 
quietly there, looking into their faces 
as they flitted past. In busy places, 
where each man has an object of his ' 
own, and feels assured that every other 
mail has his, his character and purpose 
are written bi’oaclly in his face. In 
the public walks and lounges of a town, 
people go to see and to be seen, and 
thc'i’e the same expression, with little 
variety, is repeated a hundred times. 
The working-day faces come nearer 


to the truth, and let it out more 
plainly. 

Falling into that kind of abstraction 
which such a solitude awakens, the 
eJiild continued to gaze upon the pass- 
ing crowd with a wondering interest, 
amounting almost to a temporary for- 
getfulness of her own condition. But 
cold, wet, hunger, want of rest, and 
lack of any place in which to lay her 
aching head, soon brought her thoughts 
back to the point whence they liad 
strayed. No one passed who seemed 
to notice them, or to whom she durst 
appeal. After some time, they left 
their place of refuge from the weather, 
and mingled witli the concourse. 

Evening came on. They wei’e still 
wandering up and down, with fewer 
people about them, but with the same 
sense of solitude in their own breasts, 
and the same indifference from all 
around. The lights in the streets and 
shops made them feel yet more deso- 
late, for with their help, night and 
darkness seemed to come on faster. 
Shivering with the cold and damp, ill 
in body, and sick to death at heart, the ' 
child needed her utmost fix'iimess and 
resolution even to creep along. 

Why had they ever come to this 
noisy town, when there were peaceful 
country places, in which, at least, they 
might have hungered and tiiirsted, 
with less suffering than in its squalid 
strife ! They were but an atom, here, 
in a mountain heap of misery, the very 
sight of which increased their hope- 
lessness and suffering. 

The child had not only to endure 
the accumulated hardships of their 
destitute condition, but to bear the 
reproaches of Irr gx’andfathex', xvlio 
began to murmur at having been led 
away from their late abode, and de- 
mand that they should I’eturu to it. 
Being now penniless, and no relief or 
prospect of relief appearing, they re- 
traced tlieir steps through the deserted 
streets, and went back to the wharf, 
hoping to find the boat in which they 
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had come, and to be allowed to sleep 
onboard that night. But here again 
they were disappointed, for the gate 
was dosed, and some fierce dogs, bark- 
ing at their approach, obliged them to 
retreat. 

“We mnst sleep in the open air to- 
night, dear,” said the child in a weak 
voice, as they turned away from this 
aat repulse j “ and to-morrow we will 
beg our way to some quiet part of the 
country, and try to earn our bread in 
very humble work.” 

“ Why did you bring me here ! ” 
returned the old man fiercely. “I 
cannot bear these close eternal streets. 
We came from a quiet part. Why did 
you force me to leave it 1” 

“ Because I must have that dream 
I told you of, no more,” said the diild, 
with a momentary firmness that lost 
itself in tears; “and we must live I 
among poor people, or it will come 
again. Dear grandfather, you are old 
and weak, 1 know ; but look at me. I 
never will complain if you will not, 
but I have some suft’ering indeed.” 

“ Ah ! poor, houseless, wandering, 
motherless child ! ” cried the old man, i 
clasping his hands and gazing as if for 
the first time upon her anxious face, 
her travel-stained dress, and bruised 
and swollen feet ; “ has all my agony 
of care brought iier to this at last ! 
Was I a happy man once, and have I 
lost happiness and all 1 had, for this 1” 

“ If we were in the country now,” 
said the cliild, with assumed cheerful- 
ness, as they walked on looking about 
them for a shelter, “ we should find 
some good old tree, stretching out his 
green arms as if ho loved us, and 
nodding and lustHiig as if he would 
have U8 fall asleep, thinking of him 
while he watched. Please God, wo 
shall he there soon — to-morrow or 
next day at the farthest— and in the 
meantime let us think, dear, that it 
Wius a good thing we came here ; for 
W'e are lost in the crowd and hurry of 
this place, and if any cruel people 
should pursue us, they could surely 
never trace us further. Tliere ’s com- 
fort iu that. And here ’s a deep old 
doorway— very dark, but quite dry. 


and warm too, for the wind don’t blow 
in here — What 's that !” 

Uttering a lialf-shriok, she recoiled 
from a black figure which came sud- 
denly out of the dark recess in which 
they were about to take reluge, and 
stood still, looking at them. 

“ Speak again,” it said ; “ do I know 
the voice 1 ” 

“ No,” replied the child timidly ; 
“we are strangers, and having no 
money for a night’s lodging, were 
going to rest here.”, 

There was a feeble lamp at no great 
distance ; the only one in the place, 
which was a kind of square yard, Vnit 
sufficient to show how poor and mean 
it was. To this, the figure beckoned 
them ; at the same time drawing 
within its rays, as if to sliow that it 
had no desire to conceal itself or take 
them at an advantage. 

The form was that of a man, miser- 
ably clad and begrimed with smoke, 
which, perhaps by its contrast with 
the natural colour of his skin, made 
j him look paler than he really was. 
That he was naturally of a very wan 
and pallid aspect, however, his hollow 
i cheeks, sharp features, and sunken 
I eyes, no less than a certain look of 
patient endurance, sufficiently testified. 
His voice was harsh by nature, but 
not brntal ; and though his face, be- 
sides possessing the cluu'acteristics 
already mentioned, was overshadowed 
by a quantity of long dark hair, its 
expression was neither ferocious nor 
bad. 

“ How came you to think of resting 
tliere ? ” he said. “ Or how,” he 
added, looking more attentively at the 
child, “ do you come to w.ant a place 
i of rest at this time of night *- ” 

I “ Our misfortunes,” the grandfather 
! answered, “ are tlic cause.” 

“ Do you know,” said the man, 
i looking still more earnestly at Nell, 
“how wet she is?, and that the damp 
streets are not a place for her ? ” 

“ I know it well, God help me,” he 
replied. “ What can I do ! ” 

The man looked at Ncdl again, and 
gently touched her gai'ments, i'rora 
which tlic rain was running off in fittie 
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gb? 0 fti!!Js. I can give you warmth,” ' 
he said, after a pause ; “ notliing else. ' 
Such lodging as I have, is in that 
house,” pointing to the dooi'way from I 
which he had emerged, “ but ^ she isi 
safer and better there than here. The 
fire is in a rough place, but you can 
pass the night beside it safely, if you ’ll 
trust yourselves to me. You see that 
red light yonder ? ” 

They raised their eyes, and saw a 
lurid glare hanging in the dark sky ; 
the dull reflection of some distant fire. 

"It’s not far,” said the man. 
" Shall I take you there ? You were 
going to sleep upon cold bricks ; I can 
give you a bed of warm ashes — 
nothing better.” 

Without waiting for any farther 
reply than he saw in their looks, he 
took Nell in his arms, and bade the 
old man follow. 

CaiTying her as tenderly, and as 
easily too, as if she had been an infant, 
and showing himself both swift and 
sure of foot, he led the way through 
what appeared to be the poorest and 
most wretched quarter of the town ; 
not tinning aside to avoid the over- 
flowing kennels or nmning water- 
spouts, but holding his course, regard- 
less of such obstructions, and mailing 
his way straight through them. They 
had proceeded thus, in silence, for some 
quarter of an hour, and had lost sight 
of the glare to which he had pointed, 
in the dark and narrow ways by which 
they had come, when it suddenly burst 
upo'n them again, .streaming up from 
the high chimney of a building close 
before tliem. 

" This is the place,” he said, pausing 
at a door to put Nell down and take 
her hand. “ Don’t be afraid. There ’s 
nobody here, will harm you.” 

It needed a strong confidence in 
tliis ft.s.surance to induce them to enter, 
and wliat they saw inside did not 
diminish their appreliension and alarm. 
In a large and lofty building, supported 
by pillars of iron, with great black 
apertures in the upper walls, open to 
the external air ; echoing to the roof 
witli the beating of hammers and roar 
of furnaces, mingled with the iiissing 


of red-hot metal plunged in water, and 
a hundred strange unearthly noises 
never heard elsewhere ; in this gloomy 
place, moving like demons among the 
flame and smoke, dimly and fitfully 
seen, flushed and tormented by the 
burning fires, and wielding great 
weapons, a faulty blow from any one 
of which must have ci’ushed some 
workman’s skull, a number of men 
laboured like giants. Others, reposing 
upon heaps of coals or ashes, with 
their faces turned to the black vault 
above, slept or rested from their toil. 
Others again, opening the white-hot 
furnace-doors, cast fuel on the flames, 
which came rushing and roaring forth 
to meet it, and licked it up like oil. 
Others drew forth, with clashing noise, 
upon the ground, great sheets of glow- 
ing steel, emitting an insupportable 
heat, and a dull deep light like that 
which reddens in the eyes of savage 
beasts. 

Through these bewildering sights 
and deafening sounds, their conductor 
led them to where, in a dark portion 
of the building, one furnace burnt by 
night and day — so, at least, they 
gathered from the motion of his lips, 
for as yet they could only see him 
speak : not hear him. The man who 
had been watching this fire, and whose 
task was ended for the present, gladly 
withdrew, and left them with their 
friend, who, spreading Nell’s little 
cloak upon a heap of ashes, and show . 
ing her where she could hang her 
outer-clothes to dry, signed to her and 
the old man to lie down and sleep. 
For himself, he took lii.s station on a 
rugged mat before the furnace-door, 
and resting his chin upon liis hands, 
watched the flame as it shone tlu-ough 
the iron chinks, and the white ashes 
as they fell into their bright hot grave 
below. 

The warmth of her bed, hard and 
humble as it was, combined with the 
' great fatigue she had undergone, soon 
caused the tumult of the place to fall 
with a geutier sound upon the child’s 
tired ears, and was not long in lulling 
her to sleep. The old man was 
stretched beside her, and with he? 
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hand upon Iiig neck she lay and 
dreamed. 

It was yet night when she awoke, 
nor did she know how long, or for how 
short a time, she had slept. But slie 
found herself pi'ntected, both from any 
cold air that might find ite way into 
the building, and from the scorching 
heat, by some of the workmen’s 
clothes ; and glancing at their friend 
saw that he eat in exactly the same 
attitude, looking with a fixed earnest- 
nesfy of attention towards the fire, and 
keeping so very still that he did not 
even seem to bi’catlie, She lay in the 
state between sleeping and waking, 
looking so long at his motionless figure 
that at length she almost feared he 
had died as he sat there ; and, softly 
rising and drawing close to him, ven- 
tured to whisper in his ear. 

He moved, and glancing from lier 
to the place she had lately occupied, 
as if to assure himself that it was 
really tiie child .so near him, looked i 
inquiringly into her face. i 

“I feared you were ill,” she said. 
^‘The other men are all in motion, 
and' you are so very quiet.” 

” They leave me to myself,” he re- 
plied. “ They know my humour. 
They laugh at me, but doii’t harm me 
in it. See yonder tliere — that’s tnij 
friend.” 

“ The fire ? ” said the child. 

'‘It has been alive a.s long as I 
have,” tlie man made answer. “We 
talk anil think together all night long." 

The cliild glanced quickly at him 
in her surprise, hut he had turned his 
eyes in their former direction, and 
was nmsing as before. 

“ It ’s like a book to me,” he said — 
“ the only book I ever learned to read; 
and many an old story it tells-ine. It ’s 
music, for I should know its voice 
among a thou.sand, and there are other 
voices in its max’. It has its pictui'es 
too. You don’t know how many 
strange faces and diffei’ent scenes I 
trace in the red-hot coals. It’s my 
memory, that fire, and shows me all 
my life.” 

The child, bending down to listen to 
his words, could nut help remai’king 


with what bi’ightened eyes he con. 
tinned to speak and ixxnse. 

“ Yes,” he said, with a faiiit smilo, 
“it W!is the same when 1 was quite a 
baby, and crawled about it, till I foil 
asleep. My father watched it then.” 

“ Had you no inotlier ? ” asked the 
child. 

“ No, she was dead. Women work 
hard in these parts. She xvorked her- 
self to death they told me, and, as 
they said so then, the fii’C Inxs gone on 
saying the .same thing ever since, f 
suppa.se it was true, I have always 
believed it.” 

“ Were you brought up here, 
then I ” said the cliild. 

“ Summer and winter,” he replied. 

, “ Secretly at first, but when they 
found it out, they let him keep me 
here. So the fire nursed me — the 
same fire. It has never gone out.” 

“You ai’e fond of itt” said tlie 
child. 

“ Of course I am. He died hefera 
it. I saw him fall down — just there, 
where those aaiies are burning now — 
and wondered, I I'emeinber, why it 
didn’t help him.” 

“ Have you been hei*e, ever since 1 ” 
asked tlie child. 

“ Ever since I came to watch it ; 
but thei’e xvas a while between, and a 
very cold dreai-y while it was. It 
bui’nt all the time though, and roai’cd 
and leaped when I came back, as it 
used to do in our play days. You 
may guess, from looking at me, what 
kind of child I was, but for all tlie 
difference between ns I was a child, 
and xvhen I saw you in tlie street to- 
night, you put me in mind of my- 
self, as I ivas after he died, and made 
me wish to bring you to tlie fire. 1 
thought of those old times again, when 
I saw you sleeping by it. You should 
be sleeping now. Lie down again, 
poor child, lie down again !” 

With that, he led her to her mile 
couch, and coveixiig her with the 
clothes with which she had found her- 
self enveloped when she woke, re- 
turned to his seat, whence he moved 
no moi’e unless to feed the furnace, 
hut remained motionless as a statue. 
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The child contimied to watclrhiin for 
a little tiine, hut soon yielded to the 
drowsiiiosa that came uikiii lier, and, 
iu the dark stratijje place and on the 
heap of a^ihes, alejtt as peacefully, as if 
the room had been a palace chamber, 
and the bed, a bed of down. 

When she awoke again, broad day 
was shining through the lofty open- 
ings la the walls, and, stealing in 
slanting rays hut midway down, 
seemed to make the building darker 
than it liad been at night. The clang 
and tumult were still going on, and 
the remorseless fires were burning 
fiercely as before ; for few changes of 
night and day brought rest or quiet 
there. 

Her friend parted his breakfast — 
a scanty mess of coffee and some 
coarse bread — with the child and her 
grandfather, and inquired whither 
they were going. She told him that 
they sought some distant country 
place, remote from towns or even 
other villages, and with a faultering 
tongue inquired what road they would 
do best to take. 

“ I know little of the country,” he 
said, shaking his head, " for such as I, 
pass all our lives before our furnace 
doors, and seldom go forth to breathe. 
But there are such places yonder.” 

" And far from here ? ” said Nell 

“ Aye surely. How could they be 
near us, and be green and fresh 1 The 
road lies, too, through miles and miles, 
all lighted up by fires like ours — a 
strange black road, and one that would 
frighten you by night.” 

“We are here and must go on,” 
said the child boldly ; for she saw that 
the old man listened with anxious ears 
to this account. 


« Rough people — paths never made 
for little feet like yours— a dismal, 
blighted way— is there no turning 
back, my child ? ” 

" There is none,” cried Nell, press* 
i ing forward. “ If you can direct us, 
; do. If not, pray do not seek to turn 
us from our purpose, Indeeil you do 
not know the danger that we shun, 
and how right and true we are in 
flying from it, or you would not try 
to stop us, I am sure you would 
not.” 

“ God forbid, if it is so ! ” said their 
uncouth protector, glancing from the 
eager child to her grandfathei’, who 
hung hia head and bent his eyes upon 
the ground. " I ’ll direct you from 
the door, the best I can. I wish I 
! could do more.” 

He showed them, then, by which 
road they must leave the town, and 
what com'se they should hold when 
they had gained it. He lingered so 
long on tliese instructions, tl|pt the 
child, with a fervent blessing, tore 
herself away, and staid to heai no 
more. 

But, before they had reached tlie 
corner of the lane, the man came 
running after them, and, pressing 
j her hand, left something in it— ttvo 
old, hattered, smoke-enerusted penny 
pieces. Who knows but they shone 
as brightly in the eyes of angels, as 
golden gifts that have been clirouicled 
on tombs I 

And thus they separated ; the child 
to lead her sacred charge farther 
from guilt and shame; and the labourer 
to attach a fresh interest to the spot 
where his guests had slept, and read 
new histories in bis furnace fire. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


In all their jownieying, they had 
never longed so ardently, they had 
never so pined and wearied, for the 
freedom of pure air and open country, 
as now. No, not even on that rne- 
moivihle morning, Avhen, deserting 
their old home, tliey abandoned them- 
Bolves to the mercies of a strange 
world, and left all the dumb and 
senseless things they had known and 
loved, behind — not even then, had 
they so yearned for the fi-esli solitudes 
of wood, hilbside, and field, as now, 
when tho noise and dirt and vapour, 
of the great mnimfactm’ing town, 
reeking with lean misery and hungry 
wrotcheduess, liemmed them in on 
every side, and seemed to shut out 
hope, and render escape impossible. 

■ “ Two days and nights 1 ” thought 
the clj* j. “Tie said two days and 
nights we should have to spend among 
such scenes as tliese. Oh ! if we live 
to reach the country once again, if 
we get clear of tliese dreadful places, 
though it is only to lie down and die, 
with wliat a grateful heart I shall 
thank God for so much mercy !” 

With thoughts like this, and with 
some vague design of travelling to a 
great distanee among streams and 
niountaiius, where only very poor and 
simple pcojile lived, and whore they 
might maintain themselves by very 
humble helping work in farms, free 
from such terrors as that from ivhieji 
they lied, — the child, with no resource 
but the poor man’s gift, and no en- 
coiu-agement bnt that which flowed 
from her own heart, and its sense of 
the truth and right of what she did, 
nerved herself to this last journey and 
boldly pursued her task. 

“ We shall be very slow to-day, 
dear,” slie said, as they toiled painfully 
through the streets ; my feet are 
sure, and 1 have pains in all my limbs 
fj’om the wet of yesterday. I saw 
tliat ho looked at us and thought of 
that, when he said how long we should 
be upon the road.” 


“It Wiis a dreary way, he toM 
us of,” returned her gramlfallier, 
piteously. “ Is tliei’e no other I'oad ! 
Will you not let me go some oilier 
way than this ? ” 

“ Places lie beyond these,” said the 
child, firmly, “ where we may live 
in peace, and be tempted to do no 
Inu'tn. We will take the road that 
promises to have that end, and we 
would not turn out of it, if it were a 
Iiundred times worse than our fears 
lead us to exjiect. We would not, 
dear, would we I ” 

“ No,” rejdied the old man, waver- 
ing in his voice, no less than in his 
manner. “ No. Let us go on. I am 
ready. I am quite ready, Nell.” 

The child walked with more diffi- 
culty than she had led her companion 
to expect, for the pains that racked 
her joints were f>f no common severity, 
and every exertion Increased them. 
But they wrung from her no complaint, 
or look of suffering ; and, though the 
two travellers proceeded very slowly, 
they did proceed. Clearing the town 
in course of time, they began to feel 
that they were fairly on their way. 

A long suburb of red brick houses, 
— some with patches of garden-ground, 
where coal-dust and factory smoke 
darkened the sludiiking leaves, and 
coarse rank flowers, and where the 
struggling vegetuthm sickened and 
sank under the hot breath of kiln and 
furnace, making them by its presence 
seem y'et inoi'e bligliting and unwhole- 
.somc than in the town itself, — a long, 
flat, straggling suburb passwl, they 
came, by slow degrees, upon a cheei'less 
region, where not a blade of grass was 
seen to grow, where not a bud put 
forth its promise in the spring, where 
notliing green could live but on the 
surface of the stagnant pools, which 
here and there lay idly sweltering by 
tlie black road side. 

Advancing more and more into the 
shadow of tliis mournful place, ita 
dark depressing influence stole upon 
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theif spirits, and filled them with a 
dismal gloom. On every side, and far 
as the eye could see into the heavy 
distance,’ tall chimneys, crowding on 
eac-h other, and presenting that end- 
less rejtetition of the same dnll, ugly, 
fortn, which is the horror of oppres- 
sive dreams, {mured out their plague 
of smoke, obscured the light, and 
made foul the melancholy air. On 
nionnds of ashes by the way side, 
sheltered only hy a few rough boards, 
or rotten pent-house roofs, strange 
engines spun and writhed like tor- 
tured creatures : clanking their iron 
chains, shrieking in 'their rapid whirl 
from time to time as though in torment 
Uiicndurable, and making the gi'ound 
tremble with their agonies. Dis- 
mantled houses here and there ap- 
peared, tottering to the earth, propped 
up by fragments of others tliat had 
fallen down, unroofed, windowless, 
blackened, desolate, but yet inhabited. 
Men, women, children, wan in their 
looks and ragged in attire, tended the 
engines, fed their tributary fires, 
begged upon the road, or scowled half- 
naked from the doorless houses. Then, i 
came more of the wrathful monsters, 
whose like they almost seemed to be 
in tiieir wildness and their untamed 
air, screeching and turning round and 
round again j and still, befoi’e, behind, 
and to the right and left, was the 
same interminable perspective of brick 
towers, never ceasing in their black 
vomit, blasting all things living or in- 
animate, shutting out the face of day, 
and closing in on all these horrors with 
a dense dark cloud. 

Ihit, night-time in this dreadful spot! 
— night, when the smoke was changed 
to five; when every chimney spirted 
up its fiame; and places, that had 
been dark v.aults all day, now shone 
red-hot, with figures moving to and 
fro within their blazing jaws, and 
calling to one another with hoarse 
cries — night, when the noise of every 
strange machine was aggravated by 
the darltness ; wljen the peojde near 
them looked wilder and moi’e savage ; 
when bands of unemployed labourers 
paraded the roads, or clustered by 


torch-light round their leaders, who 
told them, in stern language, of their 
wrongs, and urged them on to friglit- 
ful cries and threats ; when maddened 
men, armed with sword and firebrand, 
spurning the teai*s and prayers of 
women who would restrain them, 
rushed forth on errands of terror and 
destoniction, to work no ruin half so 
surely as their own — night, when 
carts came rumbling by, filled with 
rude coffins (for contagious disease 
and death had been busy witli the 
living crops) ; when orphans cried, 
and distracted women shrieked and 
followed in their wake — niglit, when 
some called for bread, and some foi> 
dn'nk to dz'own their cares, and some 
with tears, and some with staggering 
feet, and some with bloodshot eyes, 
went brooding home — night, whic!\, 
unlike the night that Heaven sends on 
earth, brought with it no peace, nor 
quiet, nor signs of blessed sleep — who 
shall tell the teiTors of the niglit to 
the young wandering child! 

And yet she lay down, with nothing 
between her and the sky; and, with no 
fear for herself, for she was past it 
now, put up a prayer for the poor old 
man. So very weak and spent, she 
felt, so very calm and unresisting, that 
she had no thought of any wants of 
her own, but prayed that God would 
raise up some friend for Mm. She 
fried to recal the way tliey had come, 
and to look in the direction where the 
fire by which they had slept last night 
was burning. She had forgotten to 
ask the name of the poor man, their 
friend, and when she had reinenibered 
him in her prayera, it seemed un- 
grateful not to turn one look towards 
the spot where he was w'atching. 

A penny loaf was all they had had 
that day. It was very little, but even 
hunger was forgotten in the strange 
tranquillity that crept over her senses. 
She lay down, very gently, and, with a 
quiet smile upon her face, fell into a 
slumber. It was not like sleep— and 
yet it must have been, or wliy those 
pleasant dreams of the little scholar 
all night long ! 

Morning came. Much ■weakeTj 
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pnwerg even of sight and 
vti'g, and yet the child made no 

•■iiptaint — perhaps wouW have made 
,'Oone, even if slie laid not had that in- 
duuement to be silent, travelling by her 
side. She felt a hopelessness of their 
evo" being extricated together from 
that forlorn place; a dull conviction 
that she was very ill, perhaps dying ; 
but no fear or anxiety. 

^ A loathing of food that she was not 
conscious of until they expended their 
last p(niny in the purchase of another 
loaf, prevented her partaking even 
of this poor repast. Her grandfather 
ate greedily, which she was glad to 
see. 

Their way lay through the same 
scenes as yesterday, with no variety 
or iinpi’ovement. There was the same 
thick air, difficult to breathe ; the 
same blighted ground, the siime hope- 
less prospect, the same misery and 
distress. Objects appeared more dim, 
the noise less, the path more rugged 
and uneven, for sometimes she stum- 
bled, and became roused, as it were, 
in the effort to prevent herself from 
falling. Poor child ! tlie cause was in 
her tottering feet- 

Towai'ds the afternoon, her grand- 
father complained bitterly of hunger. 
She approached one of the wretched 
hovels by the way-side, and knocked 
with her hand upon the door. 

“ What would you have here ? ” 
said a gaunt man, opening it. 

“ Ciiai'ity. A moi’sel of bread.” 

‘‘ Do you see that ? ” returned the 
man hoarsely, pointing to a kind of 
bundle on the ground. “ That ’s a dead 
child. I and five hundred other men 
were thrown out of work, three months 
ago. That is my third dead child, and 
last. Do you think I have charity 
to bestow, or a morsel of bread to 
spare ? ” 

The child recoiled from the door, 
and it closed upon her. Impelled 
by strong necessity, she knocked at 
another i a neighbouring one, which, 
yielding to the slight pressure of her 
hand, "ew open. 

It seemed that a couple of poor 
feinilies lived in this hovel, for two 


women, each among children of her 
own, occupied different portions of the 
room. In the centre, stood a grave 
gentleman in black who appeared to 
liave just entered, and who held by 
the arm a boy, 

“Here woman,” he said, “here’s 
your deaf and dumb son. You may 
thank me for restoring him to you. 
He was brought before me, this morn- 
ing, charged with theft ; and with any 
other boy it would have gone hard, I 
assure you. But, as I had compassion 
on his infirmities, and thouglit he 
might have learnt no better, I have 
managed to bring him back to you. 
Take more care of him for the future.” 

“ And won’t you give me back my 
son ! ” said the other woman, hastily 
rising and confronting him. “ Won’t 
yon give me back my son, sir, who was 
transported for the same offence 1 ” 
“Was he de.af and dumb, woman I" 
asked the gentleman sternly. 

“ Was he not, sir ? ” 

“ You know he was not.” 

“ He was,” cried the woman. “ He 
was deaf, dumb, and blind, to all that 
was good and right, from lus cradle. 
Her boy may have learnt no better J 
where did mine learn better 1 where 
could he ? who was there, to teach him 
better, or where was it to be learnt 1 ” 
“ Peace, woman,” said the gentle- 
man, “ your boy was in possession of 
all his senses.” 

“He was,” cried the mother ; “and 
he was the more easy to he led astray 
because he had them. If you save this 
boy because he may not know right 
from wrong, why did you not save 
mine who was never taught the differ- 
ence 1 You gentlemen have as good 
a right to punish her boy, that God 
has kept in ignorance of sound and 
speech, as you have to punish mine, 
that you kept in ignorance yourselves. 
How many of tlie girls and boys— ah, 
men and women too — that are brought 
before you and you don’t pity, are 
deaf and dumb in their minds, and go 
wrong in that state, and are punished 
in that state, bodj' and soul, while you 
gentlemen are quarrelling among youx’- 
selves whether they ought to learn this 
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OP that a just luauj sir, and give I humbly ashing for relief at some few 
me baek my son ! ” doors, and being repulsed, they agreed 

“ You are desperate,” said the gen- 1 to make their way out of it as speedily 
tieman, taking out his snuflr-box, “ and .as they could, and try if the inmates 
1 am sorry for you.” j of any lone house beyond, would 

‘‘ i uni desperate,” returned the have more pity on their exhausted 
won.uii, “and you have made me so. Estate. 


Give me back niy son, to work for 
these lieljiless children. Be a ju.st man, 
sir, and, as you hav" had mercy upon 
tiii> hoy, give me baedi my son I” 

The cliild had seen and heard enough 
to know that thi.s was not a place at 
which to ask for alms. She led the 
old man softly from tlie door, and they 
pursued their journey. 

With less and less of hope or 
strength, as tliey went on, but with an 
undiminished i‘e.solntion not to betray 
by any woiil or sign her sinking state, 
eo long as she had energy to move, the 
child, throughout the remainder of tliat 
hard day, comjielled herself to proceed; 
not even .stopjjing to rest as frequently 
as u.sual, to compensate in some mea- 
sure for the tardy pace at which she 
was obliged to walk. Evening was 
drawing on, but had not closed in, 
when—- still travelling among the same 
dismal objects — they came to a busy 
town. 

Faint and spiritless as they were, 
its streets were insupportable. After ^ 


They were dragging themselves along 
I through tlie la.st street, and the child 
ifeit that the time wjis close at hand 
I w'hen her enfeebled powers would bear 
' no more. There appeared before them, 
'at this juncture, going in the siime 
direction as themselves, a traveller on 
foot, who, with a portmanteau strapped 
to his back, leaned upon a stout stick 
as he walked, and read from a book 
which he held in his other band. 

It was notan easy matter to come 
up with him, and beseech his aid, for 
he walked fast, and was a little dis- 
tance in advance. At length, he stopped, 
to look more attentively at some pas- 
sage in his book. Animated with a 
j ray of hope, the child shot on before 
; her grandfather, and, going close to 
the stranger without rousing him by 
the sound of her footstej)S, began, in a 
few famt words, to implore Ins help. 

He turned his liead. The child 
clapped her hands together, uttered 
a wild shriek and fell senselesa at 
his feet. 
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Is was the poor sdioolinaster. No 
other than the poor schoolmaster. 
Scarcely less moved and surprised by 
the siglifc of the child than she had been 
on recognising him, he stood, for a 
moment, silent and confounded by this 
unexpected apparition, without even 
the presence of mind to raise her from 
the ground. 

But, quickly recovering his self-pos- 
session, he threw down his sticli and 
book, and dropping on one knee beside 
her, endeavoured, by such simple means 
as occurred to him, to restore lier to 
herself ; \vhile her grandfather, stand- 
ing idly by, wrung his hands, and 
implored her with many endearing 
expressions to speak to him, wei'e it 
only a word. 

“ She is quite exhausted,” said the 
schoolmaster, glancing upward into his 
face. “You have taxed her powers 
too far, friend.” 

“ She is perishing of want,” rejoined 
the old man. “ I never tliouglit how 
weak and ill she wa.s, till now.” 

Casting a look upon him, half-re- 
proachful and half-compassionate, tlie 
schoolmaster took the child in his 
arms, and, bidding the old man gather 
up her little basket and follow him 
directly, bore her away at liis utmost 
speed. 

There was a small inn within sight, 
to wliicli, it would seem, 'he had been 
directing his steps when so unexpect- 
edly overtaken. Towards this place 
lie hurried with his unconscious bunlcn, 
and rushing into tlie kitchen, and call- 
ing upon the company there assembled 
to make wciy for God’s sake, deposited 
it on a chair before the fire. 

The company, who rose in confusion 
on the schoolmaster’s entrance, did 
as people usually do under such cir- 
enrastanees. Everybody called for his 
or her favourite remedy, which nobody 
brought ; each cried for mox*e air, at 
the same time carefully excluding what 
air there was, by closing round the ; 
object of sympatliy ; and all wondered j 


why somebody rise didn’t do, what 't 
never appeared to occur to tliein might 
be done by themselves. 

The landlady, however, who pos- 
sessed moi’o readiness and activity 
than any of them, and who had withal 
a quicker perception of the nieidts of 
tlic case, soon came running in, with a 
little hot brandy and watei’, followed 
by her servant-gii’l, carrying vinegar, 
hartshorn, smelling-salts, and such 
other I’estoratives ; which, being duly 
administered, x’ecovered the child so 
far as to enable her to thank them in a 
faint voice, and to extend her hand to 
tlie poor schoolmaster, who stood, with 
an anxious face, hard by. Without 
suffex’ing her to speak another word, or 
so much as to stir a finger any more, 
the women sti’aiglitway cai’X’ied her 
off to bed ; and, having covered her 
up xvarm, bathed hei’ cold feet, and 
wrapped them in flannel, they de- 
spatched a messenger for the doctor. 

The doctoi', who was a red-nosed 
gentleman with a great bunch of seals 
dangling below a waistcoat of ribbed 
black satin, arx’ived with all speed, and 
taking his seat by the bedside of poor 
Nell, drew out his watch, and felt lier 
pulse. Then he looked at her tongue, 
then he felt her jiulse again, and while 
he did so, he eyed the half-emptied 
wine-glass as if in profound abstraction, 

“ I should give hex* — ” said tlie 
doctor at length, “ A toa-spooiiful, 
every now and then, of hot brimdy and 
■atei*.” 

“ Why, that ’s exactly what %ve ’ve 
done, sir ! ” said the delighted land- 
lady. 

“I should also,” observed the doctor, 
who had passed the foot-liath on the 
Stab’S, “I should also,” said the 
doctor, in the voice of an. oracle, “ put 
her feet in hot water, and wx-ap them 
up in flannel. I should likewise,” 
said the doctor, with inci’eased solem- 
nity, “give her something light for 
suppex’ — the wing of a roasted fowl 
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«Why goodness gracious me, sir, 
It’s cooking at the kitchen fii-e this 
instant i” cried the landlady. And so 
indeed it was, lor the schoolmaster had 
ordered it to be put dotvn, and it was 
getting on so well that the doctor might 
have smelt it if he had tried — perhaps 
he did. 

" You may then,” said the doctor, 
rising gravely, " give her a glass of hot 
mulled port wine, if she likes wine — ” 

“And a toast, sir!” suggested the 
landlady. 

“ Ay,” said the doctor, in the tone 
of a man who makes a dignified con- 
cession. “And a toast — of bread. But 
he very particular to make it of bread, 
if you please, ma'am,” 

With which parting injunction, 
slowly and portentously delivered, the 
doctor departed, leaving the whole 
liouse in admiration of that wisdom 
which tallied so closely with their own. 
Everybody said he was a very shrewd 
doctor indeed, and knew perfectly 
what people’s constitutions were ; 
which theie appears some reason to 
suppose he did. 

While her supper was preparing, 
the child fell into a refreshing sleep, 
from which they were obliged to rouse 
her when it was ready. As she 
evinced exti*aordinary uneasiness on 
learning that her grandfather was 
below staii’s, and W'as greatly ti’oubled 
at the thought of their being apart, he 
took his supper with her. Finding 
her still very ' restless on this head, 
they made him up a bed in an inner 
room, to which he presently retired. 
The key of this chamber happened by 
good fortune to he on that side of the 
door which was in Nell’s room ; she 
turned it on him when the landlady 
had withdrawn, and crept to bed 
again with a thankful heart. 

The schoolmaster sat for a long 
time smoking his pipe by the kitchen 
fire, which was now deserted, tliink- 
iiig, with a very happy face, on the 
fortunate chance which had brought 
him so opportunely to the child's 
assistance, and parrying, as well as in 
his simple way he could, the inquisi- 
tive ci’oss-examination of tlte landlady, 


who had a great curiosity to be made 
acquainted with every particular of 
Nell’s life and history. The poor 
schoolmaster was so opcn-heai ted, 
and so little vei'sed in the most ordi- 
nary cunning or deceit, tliat she could 
not have failed to succeed in tlie fiivst 
five minutes, hut that he hajijjoned to 
be unacquainted with what site wished 
to know; and so lie told her. Tins 
landlady, by no means satisfied with 
this assurance, which she considered 
an ingenious evasion of the question, 
rejoined that he had his resisons of 
course. Heaven forbid that she should 
wish to pry into the afiairs of her 
customers, which indeed were no busi* 
ness of hers, who had so many of her 
own. She had merely asked a civil 
question, and to he sure she knew it 
would meet with a civil answer. She 
was quite satisfied — quite. She had 
rather perhaps that he would have 
said at once that lie didn’t choose to 
be communicative, because that would 
have been plain and intelligible. 1 1 ow- 
ever, she had no right to be ofiended 
of course. He was the best judge, 
and had a perfect right to say what he 
pleased ; nobody could di.spute that, 
for a moment. 0!i dear, no! 

“ I assure you, my good lady,” said 
the mild schoolmastei', “ that 1 have 
told you the plain truth — as I hope to 
be saved, I have told you the truth.” 

“ Why then, I do believe you are 
in earnest,” rejoined the landlady, 
with ready good-iiuniour, “ and I ’m 
very sorry 1 have teazed you. But 
curiosity you know is the curse of our 
sex, and that 's the fact.” 

The'landlord .*»cratclicd his head, as 
if he thought the curse sometimes 
involved the other sex likewise; hut 
j he was prevented from making any 
remark to that effect, if he had it in 
contemplation to do se, by the school- 
master’s rejoinder. 

“ You should question me for half-a- 
dozen hours at a sitting, and welcome, 
and I would aiisw-er you -patiently for 
the kindness of heart you have shown 
to-night, if 1 could,” he said. “ As it 
is, please to take care of her in the 
morning, and let me know early liovf 
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e1i 6 is ; and to nndecstand that I am. 
paymaster foi* the three.” 

So, parting with them on mast 
frtenilly terms, not the less cordial 
perhaps for this last direction, the 
Sfhoolmaster went to his bed, and the 
host and hostess to theirs. 

The report in the morning was, 
that the child w'as better, but was ex- 
tremely weak, and would at least 
require a day’s I’est, and careful nurs- 
ing, before she could proceed upon 
her joni'ney. The schoolmaster re- 
ceived this communication with perfect 
cheerfulness, observing that he had 
a day to spare — two days for that 
matter — and could very well afford to 
■wait. As the patient was to sit up hi 
the evening, he appointed to visit her 
in her room at a certain hour, and 
rambling out with his book, did not 
retuni until the hour arrived. 

Nell could not help weeping when 
they were left alone ; whereat, and at 
eight of her pale face and wasted 
figure, the simple schoolmaster shed a 
few tears himself, at the same time 
showing in very energetic language 
how foolish it was to do so, and how 
very easily it could be avoided, if one 
tried. 

“ It malces me unhappy even in the 
midst of all this kindness” said the 
child, “ to think th.at we should be a | 
burden upon you. How can I ever i 
thank you I If I had not met you so 
far from Iiome, I must have died, and 
he would have been left alone.” 

" We’ll not tolk about dying,” said 
the schoolmaster ; “ and as to bur- 
dens, I have made my fortune since 
you slept at my cottage.” 

“ Indeed ! ” cried the child joyfully. 

“ Oh yes,” returned her friend. “I 
Save been appointed clerk and school- 
master to a village a long -way from 
hero-— and a long way from the old 
one as you may suppose — at five-and- 
thirty pounds a year. Five-and-tliirty 
pounds!” 

“ I am very glad,” said the cliild — 
“ so very, very, glad.” i 

“I am on my way tliere now,” | 
resumed the schoolmaster. “ They | 
allowed me tlie stage-coach-hire — out- j 


siile stage-co.ach-liire all the way, 
llless you, they grudge me nothing, 

I But as the time at which I am ex« 
pected there, left me ample iiiisuve, I 
determined to walk instead. How 
glad I am, to think I did so ! ” 

“ How glad should we be ! ” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the sehi'olmaster, 
moving i-cstlessly in his chair, “ cer- 
tainly, that’s very time. But you — 
where are you going, where are you 
coming from, what have you been 
doing since you left me, what had you 
been doing before ? Now, tell me — 
do tell me. I know very little of the 
world, and perhaps you ‘are better 
fitted to advise me in its a, flail's than 
I am qualified to give advice to you ; 
but I am very sincere, and I have 
a reason (you have not forgotten it) 
for loving you. I have felt since that 
time as if my love for him who died, 
had been transferred to you who stood 
beside his bed. If this,” he added, 
looking upwards, “is the beautiful 
creation that springs from ashes, let 
its peace prosper \vith me, as I deal 
tenderly and compassionately by this 
young child ! ” 

The plain, frank kindness of the 
honest schoolmaster, the afl’ectionate 
earnestness of his speech and manner, 
the truth which was stamped upon his 
every word and look, gave tlie child a 
confidence in him, which tlie utmost 
arts of treachery and dissimulation 
could never Iiavo awakened in her 
breast. She told him all— that they 
had no friend or relative — that she 
iiad fled witli the old man, to save 
him from a madhouse and ail the 
miseries ho drcailed — that she was 
flying now, to save him from, himself 
— and that she sought mi asylum in 
some remote and primitive place, 
where the temptation before wliich lie 
fell would never enter, and her late sor- 
rows and distres-sea could have no place. 

The schoolmaster hciird her with 
astonishment. “ Thi.s child ! ” lie 
thought— “ Has this diild heroically 
persevered under all doubts and dan- 
gers, _ struggled with poverty and 
suffering, npheid and sustained by 
strong affection and the conscious- 
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aoss of rectitude alone ! And yet 
tlie world is full of such heroism 
Have I yet to learn that tlie hardest 
and best-borne trials ai’e those which 
are never chi*onicled in any earthly 
record, and are suffered every day! 
And should I be surprised to hear the 
story of this child 1 ” 

What more ho thought or said, 
matters not. It was concluded tliat 
Nell and her grandfather should 
accompany him to the village whither 
he was bound, and that lie should 
endeavour to find them some humble 
occupation by which they could sub- 
sist. “ We shall be sure to succeed,” 
said the sehoolmastei*, heartily. “ The 
cause is too good a one to fail.” 

They arranged to pi*oceed upon 
their journey next evening, as a stage- 
waggon, which travelled for some dis- 
tance on the same road as they must 
take, would stop at the inn to change 
horses, and the driver for a small 
gratuity would give Nell a place inside. 
A bargain was soon struck when the 
\raggon came ; and in due time it 
rolled away ; with the child com- 
fortably bestowed among the softer 
pjickages, her grandfather and the 
schoolmaster walking on beside tlie 
driver, and the landlady and all the 
good folks of the inn screaming out 
their good wishes and farewells. 

What a soothing, luxurious, owsy 
way of travelling, to lie insiue that 
slowly-moving mountain, listening to 
tile tinkling of the horses’ bells, the 
occasional smacking of the carter’s 
whip, the smooth rolling of the 
great broad wheels, the rattle of the 
harness, the cheery good-nighte ■ of 
passing travellers jogging past on 
little short-stepped horses — all made 
pleasantly indistinct by the tliick 
awning, which seemed made for lazy 
listening under, till one fell asleep ! 
The very going to sleep, still with an 
indistinct idea, as the head jogged to 
and frc upon the pillow, of moving 
onward with no trouble or fatigue, 
and hearing all these sounds like 
dreamy music, lulling to the senses — 
and tlie slow waking up, and finding 
one’s self staring out through the 


breezy Curtain half-opened in the 
front, far up into the cold bright sky 
wMi its countless stars, and downward 
at tlie driver’s lanteim dancing on liko 
its namesake Jack of the swamps and 
marshes, and sideways at tiie dark 
grim trees, and forward at the long 
bare road rising up, up, up, until it 
stopped abruptly at a shai-p high ridge 
as if there were no more road, and all 
beyond was sky — and the stopping at 
tlie inn to bait, and being helped out, 
and going into a room with fire and 
candles, and winking very much, and 
being agreeably reminded that the 
night was cold, arid anxious for very 
comfort’s sake to think it colder than 
it wasi — What a delicious journey was 
that journey in the waggon. 

Then the going on again — so fresh 
at first, and shortly afterwards so 
sleepy. The waking from a sound 
nap as the mail came dashing past 
like a highway comet, with gleaming 
lamps and rattling hoofs, and visions 
of a guard behind, standing up to keep 
his feet warm, and of a gentleman in 
a fur cap opening his eyes and looking 
wild and stupefied — the stopping at 
the turnpike where die man was gone 
to bed, and knocking at die door until 
he answered with a smothered shout 
from under the bed-clothes in the 
little room above, where die faint 
light was burning, and presently came 
down, night-capped and shivering, to 
throw the gate wide open, and wish all 
waggons off the road except by day. 
The cold sharp interval between niglit 
and morning— -the distant streak of 
light widening and spreading, and 
tm’ning from grey to white, and from 
white to yellow, and from yellow to 
burning — the presence of da^', 
with all its cheerfulness and life— men 
and homes at the plough — birds in the 
trees and hedges, and boys in solitary 
fields, frightening them away with 
rattles. The corning to a town — 
people busy in the market; light carts 
and diaiaes round the tavern yard ; 
tradesmen standing at their doors ; 
men numing horses up and down the 
street for sale ; p'gs plunging and 
grunting in the dirty distance, getting 
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off with long strings at their legs^ 
running into clean chemists’ shops 
and being dislodged with brooms by 
’prentices ; the night coach changing 
horses — the passengers cheerless, cold, 
ugly, and discontented, with three 
months’ growth of hair in one night — 
the coachman fresh as from a band- 
box, and exquisitely beautiful by con- 
trast : — so much bustle, so many 
tilings in motion, such a variety of 
incidents — when was there a journey 
with so many delights as that journey 
ill the waggon! 

Sometimes walking for a mile or 
two while her grandfather rode inside, 
and sometimes even prevailing upon 
the sehoolmaster to take her place and 
lie down to rest, Nell travelled on 
very happily until they came to a large 
town, where the waggon stopped, and 
where they spent a night. They 
passed a large church ; and in the 
streets were a number of old houses, 
built of a kind of earth or plaster, 
crossed and re-crossed in a great i 
many directions witli black beams,! 
which gave them a remarkable and 
very ancient look. The doors, too, 
were arched and low, some with oaken 
portals and quaint bencltes, where tlio 
former inhabitants had sat on summer 
evenings. The windows were latticed 
in little diamond panes, that seemed 
to wink and blink upon the passengers 
as if they were dim of sight. They 
had long since got clear of the smoke 
and furnace!!, except in one or two 
solitary instances, where a factory 
planted among fields withered the 
space about it, like a burniiig moun- 
tain. When they had pas&yd through 
this town, they entered again upon the 
country, and began to di-aw near tlieir 
place of destination. 

It was not so near, how’cver, hut 
that they spent another night upon 
the road ; not that their doing so wjis 
quite an act of necessity, but that the 
Bchoolmastur, when they npproachtxl 
within a few miles of his village, had a 
fiilgetty sense of his dignity as the new 
clerk, and was unwilling to make his 
entry in dusty shoes, and travel-dis- 
ordered dress. It was a fine, cleai’. 


autumn morning, w'hen they cam® 
upon the scene of his promotion, and 
stopped to coiitempliite its bemitics. 

“ 6iic — here’s tlie ehurcli!” cried 
the deliglited schoolmaster, in a low 
voice ; “ and that old building close 
beside it, is the school-house, I’ll l)e 
sworn. Five and thirty pounds a-year 
in this beautiful place! ” 

They admired everything — the old 
grey porch, the inullioned windows, 
the venerable gravestones dotting tlie 
green chureliyard, the ancient tower, 
the very weathercock ; the brown 
thatched roofs of cottage, barn, and 
homestead, peeping from among the 
trees; the stream that rippled by the 
distant watermill; the blue Welsh 
mountains far away. It was for such 
a spot tlie child had wearied in the 
I dense, dark, miserable haunts of 
1 labour. Upon her bed of ashes, and 
amidst the squalid horrors through 
which they had forced their way, 
visions of such scenes — beimtiful in- 
deed, but not more beautiful than this 
sweet reality-had been always pre- 
sent to her mind. They had seemed 
to melt into a dim and airy distiiiice, 
as the prospect of ever beholding them 
again grew fainter ; but, as they re- 
ceded, she had loved and panted for 
tliem more. 

“I must leave yoti somewhere for a 
few minutes,” said the schoolmaster, 
at length breaking the silence into 
which they had fallen in their glad- 
ness. “ 1 have a letter to present, and 
inquiries to make, you know. Where 
shall 1 take you 1 To the little inn 
yonder ? ” 

“ Let us wait here,” rejoined Nell, 
“ The gate is open. We will sit in the 
diurch porch till you come back.” 

I “ A good place too,” said the sehool- 
master, leading the vvay towards it, 
disencumbering himself of his port- 
manteau, and placing it on tlie stono 
seat “ Be sure that I come back with 
good news, and am not long gone !” 
j So, the hiippy schoolmaster put on a 
I bran-new pair of glove.s which he had 
carried in a little parcel in his pocket 
I all the way, anu liurried oif, full o£ 
[ardour and excitement. 
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Tlie cliild watdieii liim from tlie 
poivh until the iiuervoiiin" foliuj^e hid 
him from hor view, and then s>tepj)ed 
softly out into the old churcli-yard — 
so solemn and quiet that every rustle 
of iier dress upon the fallen leaves, 
which strewed the path and made her 
footsteps noiseless, seemed an invasion 
of its silence. It was a very aged, 
ghostly place ; the church had been 
built many hundreds of years ago, 
and had once had a convent or monas- 
tery attached; for arches in ruins, 
remains of oriel windows, and frag- 
ments of blackened walls, were yet 
standing ; while other portions of the 
old building, which had crumbled away 
and fitllen down, were mingled with 
the church-yard earth and over-grown 
with grass, as if they too claimed a 
burying-itlucc and sought to mix their 
aehes with the dust of men. Hard by 


these grave.stnnes of dead years, and 
forming a part of the ruin which scmia 
pains had been token to render habit- 
i able in njodern time-s, were two small 
; dwellings with sunken window'.? and 
I oaken doors, fast luisteuiiig to decay, 
I empty and desolate. 

I Upon these tenements, the atten- 
I tiou of the chilli became e.xe!u.sively 
I invetted. She knew not why. The 
1 church, the ruin, tlie antiquated graves, 
1 had equal claims at least upon a 
I stranger’s thoughts, hut from the 
; moment when her eyes fir.st rested on 
I these two dwellings, she could turn to 
j nothing else. Even when she had 
■ made the circuit of the inclosure, and, 
i returning to the porch, sat pensively 
I waiting for theii' friend, she took her 
station where she could still look upon 
them, and felt as if fascinated towards 
, that spot. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


Kii’s mother and the single gentle- 
man — upon whose track it is expedient 
to follow with hurried steps, lest this 
history should be chargeable with 
inconstancy, and the olfence of leaving 
it.s characters in situations of uncer- 
tainty and doubt — Kit’s mother and 
the single gentleman, speeding onwai'd 
in the post-ehaise-and-four whose de- 
parture irom the Notary’s door we 
have already witnessed, soon left the 
town behind them, and sti’uek fire 
from the flints of the broad highway. 

The g«od woman, being not a little 
embai-rassed by the novelty of her 
situation, and certain tnaternal appre- 
luiusions that perhaps by this time 
little Jacob, or the baby, or both, had 
fallen into the fire, or tumbled down 
stairs, or had been squeezed behind 
door,?, or had scalded wieir windpipes 
in endeavouring to allay their thirst 
at the spouts of tea-kettles, preserved 
an mieasy silence ; and meeting from j 
tlie window the eyes of turapike-men, 1 


omnibus-drivers, and others, felt in 
the new dignity of her position like a 
mourner at a funeral, who, not being 
greatly afflicted by the los.s of the 
departed, recognizes his every-dny 
acquaintance from the window’ of tlie 
mourning coach, but is constrained to 
preserve a decent solemnity, and the 
appearance of being indiffei*ent to all 
external objects. 

To have been indifferent to the 
companionship of the single gentleman 
would have been tantamount to being 
gifted with nerves of steel. Never did 
chaise inclose, or horses drawq such a 
restless gentleman as lie. He never 
sat in the same position for two 
minutes together, but was periietually 
tossing ins arms and leg.s about, pull- 
ing up the sashes and letting them 
violently down, or thrusting his head 
out of one window to draw it in again 
and thrust it out of another. Ho 
cmTied in his pocket, too, a fire-box of 
mysterious and unknown eoiistmction j 
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and as sura as ever Kit’s mother 
closed her eyes, so surely — whisk, 
rattle, fizz— there was the single geu- 
tleniau consulting his watch by a flame 
of fire, and letting the sparks fall 
down among the straw as if there 
were no such thing as a possibility of 
himself and Kit’s mother being I'oasted 
alive before the boys could stop their 
horses. Whenever they halted to 
change, there ho was — out of the car- 
riage without letting down the steps, 
bursting about the inn-yard like a 
ligiitcd cracker, pulling out his watch 
by lamplight and forgetting to look at 
it before he put it up again, and in 
short committing so many extrava- 
gancies that Kit’s mother was quite 
afraid of him. T lien, when the horses 
were to, in he came like a Harlequin, 
and before they had goue a mile, out 
came the watch and the fire-box 
together, and Kit's mother was wide 
awake again, with no hope of a wink 
of sleep for that stage. 

" Are you comfortable i ” the single 
gentleman would say after one of these 
exploits, turning sharply round. 

“ Quite, sir, tliank you.” 

« Are you sure ? An’t you cold ? ” 

“It is a little chilly, sir,” Kit’s 
mother w’ould reply. 

“ I knew it ! ” cried the single gen- 
tleman, letting down one of tlie fi'ont 
glasses. “She wants some brandy 
and water ! Of coni’se she does. How 
could I forget it? I hallo ! Stop at 
the next inn, and call out for a glass 
of hot brandy and water.” 

It was in vain for Kit’s mother to 
protest that she stood in need of 
nothing of the kind. The single gen- 
tleman was inexorable ; and whenever 
he had exhausted all other modes and 
fashions of restlessness, it invariably 
occurred to him that Kit’s mother 
wanted brandy and water. 

In this way they travelled on until 
near midnight, when they stopped to 
supper, for which meal tlie single gen- 
tleman ordered everything eatable that 
the house contained; and because 
Kit's mother didn’t eat everj'tliing at 
once, and eat it all, he took it into his 
head that she must be ill. 


“You’re faint,” said the single gen« 
tleman, who did nothing himself but 
walk about tlie room. “ 1 see wliai, “s 
the matter with you, ma’am. Y ou ’v& 
faint.” 

“ Thank you, sir, I ’m not indeed.” 

“ I know you are. i 'in sure of it. 
I drag this poor woman from the 
bosom of her family at a minute’s 
notice, and she goes on getting fainter 
and fainter before my eyes. I ’in a 
pretty fellow 1 How many children 
liave you got, ma’am ? ” 

“ Two sir, besides Kit.” 

“ Boys, ma’am 1 ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Ax’e they christened ?” 

“ Only half baptised as yet, sir.” 

“ 1 ’m godfather to both of ’em. 
Remember that, if you please, ma’am. 
You had better have some mulled 
wine.” 

“ I couldn’t touch a drop indeed, 
sir.” 

“ You must,” said the single gentle- 
man. “I see you want it. I ought 
to have thought of it before.” 

Immediately Hying to the bell, and 
calling for mulled wine as impetuously 
as if it had been wanted for instant 
use in tlie recovery of some person 
apparently drowned, the single gentle- 
man made Kit’s mother swallow a 
bumper of it at such a high tempera- 
ture that the tears ran down her face, 
and then hustled lier off to the chaise 
again, where — not impossibly from the 
effects of this agreeable sedative — she 
soon became insensible to his restless- 
ness, and fell fast asleep. Nor wero 
the happy effects of this prescription 
of a transitoi’y nature, as, notwith- 
standing that the distance was greater, 
and the journey longei*, than tiie single 
gentleman had anticipated, she did not 
awake until it was broad day, and 
they were clattering over the pavement 
of a town. 

“ This is the place 1 ” cried her 
companion, letting dow'ii all the glasses. 
“ Drive to the wax-woi*k ! ” 

The boy on the wheeler touehed ids 
hat, and setting spurs to his horse, to 
the end that tliey might go in briU 
liantly, all four broke into a smarl 
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sianter, and dashed through the streets 
with a noise that brought the good 
folks wondering to their doors and 
windows, and drowned tlie sober 
voices of the town-clocks as they 
chimed out half-past eight. They 
drove up to a door round which a 
crowd of persons were collected, and 
there stop[)ed. • ' 

“What’s this?” said the single 
gentleman thrusting out his hesid. “Is 
anything the matter here ? ” 

“A wedding sir, a wedding ! ” cried 
several voices. “ Hurrah I " 

The single gentleman, rather bewil- 
dered by finding himself the centre of 
this noisy throng, alighted with the 
assistajice of one of the postilions, and 
handed out Kit’s mother, at sight of 
whom the populace cried out, “Here ’s 
another w'eddiiig ! ” and roared and 
leaped for joy. 

“ The woi'ld has gone mad, I think,” 
said the single gentleman, pressing 
through the concourse with his sup- 
posed bride. “ Stand back hei*e, will 
you, and let me knock.” 

Anything that makes a noise is 
sati.sfactory to a crowd. A score of 
dirty hands were raised directly to 
knock for him, and seldom lias a 
knocker of equal powers been made to 
produce more deafening sounds than 
this particular engine ou the occasion 
in question. Having rendered these 
voluntary services, the throng mo- 
destly retired a little, preferring that 
the single genthanaii should bear their 
consequences alone. 

“Now, sir, what do you want ! ” said 
a man with a large white bow at his 
button-hole, opening the door, and con- 
fronting him with a very stoical aspect. 

“ Who has been inai’ried here, my 
friend 1” said tlie single gentleman, 

“ 1 have.” 

“ You ! and to whom in the devil’s 
name?” 

“What right have you to ask?” 
returned the bridegroom, eyeing him 
from top to toe. 

“ What right ! ” cried the single 
gentleman, drawing the arm of Kit’s 
inothcr more tightly through his own, 
for tliat good woman evidently had it 


- 

in contemplation to run away. “ A 
right you little dream of. Mind, good 
people, if this fellow has been maiTying 
a niiuor — tut, tut, that can’t be. 
Where is the child you have here, my 
good fellow. You call her Nell. Where 
is she ? ” 

As he propounded this question, 
which Kit’s mother echoed, somebody 
in a room near at hand, uttered a great 
.shriek, and a stout lady in a white 
dress came running to tlie door, and 
supported herself upon the bride- 
groom’s arm. 

“ Where is she ! ” cried this lady. 
“ What news have you brought me ! 
What has become of her I ” 

The single gentleman started back, 
and gazed upon the face of the late 
Mrs. Jarley (that morning wedded to 
the philosophic George, to the eternal 
wrath and despair of Mr. Slum the 
poet), with looks of conflicting appre- 
hension, disappointment, and incredu- 
lity. At length he stammered out, 

“ I ask you where she is ? What do 
you meau ? ” 

“ Oh sir ! ” cried the bride, “ If you 
have come here to do her any good, 
why weren’t you here a week ago ? ” 

“ She is not — not dead 1 ” said the 
person to whom she addressed liei'self, 
turning veiy pale. 

“ No, not so bad as that.” 

“ I thank God,” cried the single 
gentleman feebly. “ Let me come in.” 

They drew back to admit him, and 
when he liad entered, closed the door. 

“ You see in -me, good people,” ha 
said, turning to the newly-married 
couple, “one to whom life itself is not 
dearer than the two persons whom I 
seek. They would not know me. My 
features are stauige to them, but if 
they or either of them are here, take 
this good woman with you, and let 
them see her first, for her they both 
know. If yon deny them from any 
mistaken regard or fe.ar for them, 
judge of my intentions by their recog- 
nition of this person as their old humble 
friend.” 

“I always said it !” cried the bride, 
“ I knew she was not a eornmon ehihl ! 
Alas, sir ! we have no power to help 
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you, for all tliat we could do, lias been 
ti'iwl ill vain.” 

With that, they related to him, with- 
otit disguise or concealment, alt that 
thfi) knew of Nell and her grandfather, 
from tlieir first meeting with them, 
down to the time of tlieir sudden dis- 
appearance ; adding (which was quite 
true) th 't they had made evei^ possi- 
ble elfor to trace them, but without 
success ; saving been at fii«t in great 
alarm for .noir safety, as well as on 
account of the suspicions to which they 
themselves might one day be exposed 
in consequence of their aluaipt depar- 
ture. They dwelt upon tlie old man’s 
imbecility of mind, upon the uneasi- 
ness the child had always testified when 
he was absent, upon the company he had 
been svip])osed to keep, and upon the 
increased depression which had gi’a- 
dually crept over her and changed her 
both in healtli and spirits. Whether 
she had missed the old man in the 
night, and, knowing or conjecturing 
whither he had bent his steps, had 
gone in pursuit, or whether they had 
left the house together, they had no 
means of determining. Certain they 
considered it, that there was but slender 
prospect left of hearing of them again, 
and that wliether their flight originated 
with the old man, or with the child, 
there was now no hope of their return. 

To all this, the single gentleman 
listened with the air of a man quite 
borne down by gi*ief and disappoint- 
ment. lie shed tears when they spoke 
of the grandfather, and appeared in 
deep affliction. 

Not to protract this portion of our 
narrative, and to make short work of a 
long Btory, let it be loicfly written that 


before the interview came to a close, 
the single gentleman deemed he had 
eufficient evidence of having been told 
the truth, and that he endeavoured to 
force upon tlie bride and bridegroom 
an acknowledgment of tbeir kindness 
to the unfriended chihl, whieli, how- 
ever, they steadily declined accepting. 
In tlie end, the happy couple jolted 
'aw.ay in the caravan to spend' their 
honeymoon in a country excursion ; 
and the single gentleman and Kit’s 
mother stood ruefully before their 
carriage-door. 

« Where shall we drive you, sir ! ” 
said the post-boy. 

“ You may drive me,” said the 
single gentleman, “ to the — ” He was 
not going to add “ inn,” but he added it 
for the sake of Kit’s mother ; and to 
the inn they went. 

Rumours had already got abroad 
that the little girl who used to show 
the wax-work, was the child of great 
people who had been stolen from her 
pai’cnts in infancy, and had only just 
been traced. Opinion was divided 
whether slie was the daughter of a 
prince, a duke, an earl, a viscount, or 
a baron, but all agreed upon the main 
fact, ami that the single gentleman was 
her father; and all bent forward to 
catch a glimpse, though it were only of 
the tip of his noble nose, as he rode 
away, desponding, in his four-horso 
chaise. 

What wonlil he have given to know, 
and what sorrow would have been 
siived if he liad only known, that at 
that moment both child and grand- 
father were seated in the old church 
porch, patiently awaiting tlve schnoiN 
master's return 1 
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P 0 PIJLA.B Mmour conceraing the 
Biiigle gentleman and his errand, tra- 
velling from mouth to mouth, and 
waxing sti’onger in tlie marvellous as 
it was bandied about — for your popu- 
lar rumour, unlike the rolling stone of 
the proverb, is one which gathers a 
deal of moss in its wanderings up and 
down, — occasioned his dismomiting at 
the inn-door to be looked upon as an 
exciting and attractive spectacle, which 
could scarcely he enough admired ; 
and drew together a large concoimae 
of idlers, who having recently been, as 
it were, thrown out of employment by 
the closing of the wax-work and the 
completion of the nuptial ceremonies, 
considered his arrival as little else 
than a special providence, and hailed 
it with demonsti-ationa of the live- 
liest joy. 

Not at all participating in the general 
sensation, but wearing the depressed 
and wearied look of one who sought 
to meditate on his disappointment in 
silence and privacy, the single gentle- 
man alighted, and handed out Kit’s 
mother with a gloomy politeness which 
impressed the lookers-on extremely. 
That done, he gave her his arm and 
escorted her into the house, while 
several active waiters ran on before as 
a skirmishing party, to clear the way 
and to show the room which was ready 
for their reception. 

“ Any room will do,” said the single 
gentleman. “ Let it be near at hand, 
that ’s all,” 

“ Close here, sir, if you please to 
walk this way.” 

“Would the gentleman like this 
room ? ” said a voice, as a little out-of- 
the-way door at the foot of the well 
staircase Hew briskly open and a head 
popped out. “ He ’s quite welcome to 
it. He ’s as welcome as flower's in 
May, or coals at Christmas, IVouid 
you like this room, sir 1 Honour roe 
by walking in. Do me tlie favour, 
pray.” 

“ Goodness gracious mo I” cried 


Kit’s mother, falling back in extreme 
surprise, “ only think of this ! ” 

She had some reason to be asto- 
nished, for the person who proflered 
the gracious invitation was no other 
than Daniel Q,uilp. The little door out 
of which he Jiad thrust bis head was 
close to the inn larder ; and there ho 
stood, bowing with grotesque polite- 
ness ; as much at his ease as if the 
door were that of his own house ; 
blighting all tlie legs of mutton and 
cold roast fowls by bis close com- 
panionship, and looking like the evil 
genius of the cellars come from under- 
ground upon some work of mischief. 

“ Would you do me the honour 1 ” 
said Quilp. 

“ I prefer being alone,” replied tlie 
single gentleman. 

“ Oh ! ” said Q,uilp. And with that, 
he darted in again with one jerk and 
clapped the little door to, like a figure 
in a Dutch clock when the hour 
strikes. 

“ Why it was only last night, sir,” 
whispered Kit’s mother, “ that I left 
him in Little Bethel” 

“ Indeed ! ” said her fellow-passen- 
ger. “ When did tliat person come 
here, waiter ? ” 

“Come down by tlie night-coach, 
tliis morning, sir.” 

“ Humph ! And when is he going I ” 

“Can’t say, sir, really. When the 
chambennaid asked him just now if 
he should want abed, sir, he first made 
faces at her, and then wanted to kiss 
her.” 

“ Beg Mm to walk this way," said 
the single gentleman. “I should be 
glad to exchange a word with him, 
tell him. Beg him to come at once, do 
you hear I” 

The man stai’ed on receiving these 
instructions, for the single gentleman 
had not only displayed as much asto- 
nisliment as Kit’s mother at sight of 
the dwarf, but, standing in no fear 
of him, had been at less pains to con- 
ceal bis dislike and repugnance. Be 
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departed on liis orrand, however, and I 
immediately returned, ushering in its 
object. I 

“ Your servant, sir,” said the dwarf, i 
“ I encountered your messenger half- 
way. I thought you ’d allow me to 
pay my compliments to you. I hope 
you’re well. I hope you’re very 
well.” 

There was a short pause, while the 
dwarf, with half-shut eyes and puck- 
ered face, stood waiting for an answer. 
Beceiviiig none, he tunied towards Ids 
more familiar acquaintance. 

“ Christopher’s mother ! ” he cried. 
*‘Such a dear lady, such a worthy 
W'oman, so blest in her honest son ! 
How is Chi'istopher’s mother \ Have 
change of air and scene improved her ? i 
Her little family too, and Christopher I 
Do they thrive 1 Do they flourish 1 
Are they growing into woruiy citizens, 
eh I ” 

Making Ids’ voice ascend in the 
scale with every succeeding question, 
Mr. Quilp finished in a shrill squeak, 
and subsided into the panting look 
which was customary with him, and 
which, whether it were assumed or 
natural, had equally the effect of 
banishing all expression from his face, 
and rendering it, as far as it a(foi*ded 
any index to his mood 6i* meaning, a 
perfect blank. I 

“ Mr. Q,uilp,” said the single gentle - 1 
man. 'I 

The dwarf put his hand to Ids great 
flapped ear, and counterfeited the j 
closest attention. I 

"We two have met before — ” 

" Surely,” cried Q,uilp, nodding Ids 
head. " Oh surely, sir. Such an 
honour and pleasure— it’s both, Chris- 
toplier's mother, it’s both — is not to 
Le forgotten so soon. By no means !” 

" You may remember that the day 
I arrived in London, and found the 
house to which I drove, empty and 
dG-sei'ted, I was directed by some of 
the neighbours to you, and waited upon 
you witiiout stopping for rest or i-e- 
ireslimentl” 

“ How precipitate that was, and^yet 
what an earnest and vigoi’ous mea- 
Bure I ” said Quilp, conferring with 


himself, in imitation of his friend Mr 
Sampson Brass. 

“ 1 found,” said the single gentle* 
man, “ you most unaccountably, in 
possession of everything that had so 
recently belonged to another man, and 
that other man, who up to the time of 
your entering upon his property had 
been looked upon as affluent, reduced 
to sudden beggary, and driven from 
house and home.” 

“We had warrant for what we did, 
my good sir,” rejoined Quilp, “we had 
our waiTant. Don’t say driven either. 
He went of his own accord — vanished 
in the night, sir.” 

“ No matter,” said the single gentle- 
man angrily. “ He was gone.” 

“Yes, he was gone,” said Quilp, 
with the same exasperating composure. 
“ No doubt he was gone. The only 
question was, where. And it ’s a ques- 
tion still.” 

“ Now, wliat am I to think,” said 
the single gentleman, sternly i-egax'd- 
ing him, “ of you, who, plainly indis- 
posed to give me any information theit 
— nay, obviously holding back, and 
sheltering yourself with all kinds of 
cunning, trickery, and evasion, — ai'e 
dogging my footsteps now ? ” 

“ I dogging ! ” cried Quilp. 

“ Why, are you not 2 ” returned his 
questioner, fretted into a state of the 
utmost irritation. “ Were you not a 
few hours since, sixty miles oft', and in 
the chapel to which this good woman 
goes to say fler prayers 2 ” 

“ She was there too, I think 2 ” .said 
Quilp, still perfectly unmoved. “ I 
might say, if I wa.s inclined to be rude, 
how do I know but you are dogging 
jji?/ footsteps. Yes, I was at chapel. 
Wliat then 2 I ’ve read in book.s that 
pilgrims were used to go to cliajud 
before they went on journeys, to juit 
up petitions for their safe i-etiirn. 
Wise men ! journeys are very perilous 
— especially outside the coach. Wheels ^ 
come off, horses take fright, coachmen 
drive too fast, coaches overturn, 
always go to chapel before I start o» 
journeys. It’s the last thing" 1 do oa 
such occasions, indeed.” 

! That Quilp lied most howtily in this 
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Hpeeclij ft needed no very j»reat pene- 
taition to discover, although for any- 
thing that he suffered tt) ajjpear in his 
face, voice, or manner, he might have 
been clinging to the truth witli tlie 
quiet constancy of a martyr. 

“ 111 the name of all that ’s calcu- 
lated to drive one crazy, man,” said 
the unfortunate single gentleman, 
have you not, for some reason of 
your own, taken upon yourself my 
errand 1 don’t you know with what ob- 
ject I have come here, and if you do 
know, can you throw no light upon it ? ” 
‘‘You. think I’m a conjuror, sir,” 
replied Q,uilp, shrugging up his shoul- 
ders. “ If 1 was, 1 should tell my 
own fortune — and make it.” 

■“ Ah 1 we have said all we need 
say, I see,” returned the other, throw- 
ing himself impatiently upon a sofa. 
“ Pi’ay leave us, if you please.” 

“ Willingly,” returned Q,uilp. “ Most 
willingly. Christopher’s mother, my 
good soul, farewell. A pleasant jour- 
ney — hack, sir. Ahem ! ” 

With these parting w'ords, and with 
a grin upon his featui'es altogether 
indescribable, hut w Inch seemed to be 
compounded of every monstrous grim- 
ace of w’hicb men or monkeys are 
capiible, the dwarf slowly retreated 
and closed the door behind him. 

“ Oho 1 ” lie said when he had re- 
gained his own room, and sat himself 
down in a chair with his arms akimbo. 
“Oho! Are you there, my friend I 
In-decd ! ” _ 

Chuckling as though in very great 
glee, and recompensing himself for the 
restraint he had lately put upon his 
countenance by twisting it into all 
imaginable vai’ieties of ugliness, Mi% 
Q,uil[>, rocking himself to and fro in 
his chair and nursing his left leg at the 
siime time, fell into certain medita- 
tion.s, of which it may be necessary to 
relate the substance. 

First, he reviewed the circumstances 
which had led to his repairmg to that 
spot, which w'ere briefly these. Drop- 
ping in at Mr. Sampson Brass’s ofiice 
on the previous evening, in the absence 
of that gentleman and his leaimed 
sister, he had lighted upon Miv Swi- 


veller, who chanced .it the moment to 
be sprinkling a glass of warm gin and 
water on the dust of the law, nud to bo 
moistening liis clay, as the phii'tsa 
goes, Hither copiously. But as clay in 
the abstract, when too much Hioist- 
ened, becomes of a weak and uncertain 
ccmsisteney, breaking down in unex- 
pected places, retaining inipressiona 
but faintly, and preserving no strength 
or steadiness of character, so Mr. 
SwivelleFs clay, having imbibed a con- 
siderable quantity of moisture, was in 
a very loose and slippery state, inso- 
much that the various ideas impressed 
upon it were fast losing their distinc- 
tive character, and running into each 
othei*. It is not uncommon for human 
clay in this condition to value itself 
above all tilings upon its great pru- 
dence and sagiicity ; and Mr. Swiveller, 
especially prizing himself upon these 
qualities, took occasion to remark tlmt 
he had made strange discov'eries in 
connection with the single gentleman 
who lodged above, wliich he had deter- 
mined to keep within his own bosom, 
and which neither tortures ,nor cajo- 
lery should ever induce him to reveal. 
Of this determination Mr. Quilp ex- 
ressed his high approval, .and setting 
iraself in the s.ame breath to goad 
Mr. Swiveller on to further hints, soon 
made out that the single gentleman 
had been seen in communication with 
Kit, and that this was the seci’et which 
was never to be disclosed. 

Possessed of this piece of informa- 
tion, Mr. Quilp directly snpj)osed that 
the single gentleman above staii-s must 
be the same individual who had waited 
on him, and having assured hinwelf 
by further inquiries that this surmise 
was correct, had no difficulty in arriv- 
ing at the conclusion that the intent 
and object of his correspondcriee with 
Kit was the recovery of his old client 
and the child. Burning with curio.sity 
to know what proceedings were afoot, 
he re.solved to pounce upon Kii’a 
i mother as the person least able to 
I resist his arts, and consequcntlj' the 
most likely to be entrapped into such 
revelations as he sought ; .'•o taking 
[ an abrupt leave of Mr. Swiveller, he 
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humefl to her house. The good woman 
being from home, he made inquiries 
of i. neighbour, as Kit himself did soon 
afterwards, and being directed to the 
chapel betook himself there, in order 
to waylay her, at tiie conclusion of the 
service. 

He had not sat in the chapel more 
tliaii a quarter of an hour, and with 
his eyes piously fixed upon the ceiling 
was chuckling inwardly over the joke 
of his being there at all, when Kit 
himself appeared. Watchful as a 
lynx, one glance showed the dwarf 
that he had come on business. Ab- 
sorbed in appearance, as we have seen, 
and feigning a profound abstraction, 
he noted every circumstance of his 
behaviour, and when he withdrew with 
his family, shot out after him. In 
fine, he ti'aced them to the notary’s 
house ; learnt the destination of the 
cai’riage from one of the postilions ; 
and knowing that a fast night-coach 
started for the same place, at the very 
hour which was on the point of strik- 
ing, from a street hard by, darted 
round to the coach-office without more 
ado, and took his seat upon the roof. 
After passing and repassing the car- 
riage on the road, and being passed 
and repassed by it sundry times in the 
course of the night, according as their 
stoppages were longer or shorter, or 
their rate of travelling varied, they 
reached the town almost together. 
Quilp kept the chaise in sight, mingled 
with the crowd, learnt the single gen- 
tleman’s errand, and it8failure,andhav- 
ing possessed himself of all that it was 
material to know, hurried off, reached 
the inn before him, had the interview 
just now detailed, and shut himself up 
in the little room in which he luistily 
reviewed all these occurrences. 

“ You are there, are yo\i, my 
friend 1” he repeated, greedily biting 
his nails. ** l am suspected and thrown 
aside, and Kit’s the confidential agent, 
is he I I shall have to dispose of him, 
1 fear. If wo had come up with them 
this morning,” he continued, after a 
thoughtful pause, “1 was ready to 
prove a pretty good claim, I could 
We made ray profit. But for these 


canting hypocrites, the lad and Ms 
raothex-, I coubl get this fiei’y gei)tle« 
imin as comfortable into my net as om? 
old fi’iend — our nmtnal friend, ha! 
ha ! — ^and chubby, rosy Nell. At the 
worst, it’s a golden oppoi’tunity, not 
to be lost. Let us find them fii'st, and 
I ’ll find means of draining you of some 
of your superfluous cash, sir, while 
thei’e are prison bars, and bolts, and 
locks, to keep your friend or kinsman 
safely. I hate your virtuous people !” 
said the dwarf, throwing off a bumper 
of brandy, and smacking his lips, “ ah ! 
I hate ’em every one ! ” 

This was not a mere empty vaunt, 
but a deliberate avowal of his rea. 
sentiments ; for Mr. Q,uilp, who loved 
nobody, had by little and little come 
to hate everybody, nearly or remotely 
connected with his mxined ’ client : — • 
the old man himself, because he had 
been able to deceive him and elude his 
vigilance — the child, because she waa 
the object of Mrs. Quilp’s commisei’a- 
tion and constant self-reproach — the 
single gentleman, because of his un- 
concealed avei'sion to himself — Kit 
and his mother, most mortally, for the 
reasons already shown. Above and 
beyond that gener.al feeling of opposi- 
tion to them, which would have been 
inseparable fi’om his ravenous desire 
to enrich himself by these altered cir- 
cumstances, Daniel Quilp hated them 
every one. 

In this amiable mood, Mr. Q,uilp 
enlivened himself and his hatreds with 
more brandy, and then, changing hi.s 
quarters, withdrew to an obscure ale- 
house, under cover of which seclusion 
lie instituted all possible inquix-ies that 
might lead to the discovery of the old 
man and his grandchild. But all was 
in vain. Not the slightest trace or 
clue could be obtained. They had 
left the town by night ; no one had seen 
them go ; no one liad met them on the 
road ; the driver of no coach, cart, or 
■'^^'ggon, had seen any travelicr.s answer- 
ingtheir description ; nobody had fallen 
in with them, or heard of thejn. Con- 
vinced at last that for the present a1! 
snch attempts were hopeless, he ap- 
pointed two or three scouts, with 
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protiiiaes oflarge rewards in case of their 
iorwarding liim any uiteHigen<-e, and 
returned to London by next day’s coach. 

It was some gratification to Mr. 
Q,uilp to find, as Jie took his place 
upon the roof, that Kit’s mother was 
alone inside ; from which circumstance 
he derived iutlie course of the journey 
nnteh cheerfulness of spirit, inasniueh 
as her svtlitary condition enabled him 
to tend fy her with many extraordinary 
annoyances ; such as hanging over the 
side of the coach at tlie risk of his life, 
and staring in with his great goggle 
eyes, which seemed in hers the more 
hondbie from his face being upside 
down ; dodging her in this way from 
one window to another ; getting nimbly 
down whenever they changed horses 
and thrusting his head in at the 
window with a dismal sqviint : which 
ingenious tortures had such an effect 
upon Mrs. Nubbles, that she was quite 
unable for the time to resist the belief 
that Mr. Q,uilp did in his own person 
represent and embody that Evil Power, 
who was so vigorously attacked at 
Little Bethel, and w'ho, by reason of 
her baokslidings in respect of Astley’s 
and oysters, was now frolicsome and 
rampant. 

Kit, having been apprised by letter 
of his motlier’s intended return, was 
waiting for her at the coaeh-offiee ; 
and great was his sui'prise when he 
saw, leering over the coachman’s 
shoulder like some familiar demon, in- 
visible to all eyes but his, the well- 
known face of Quilp. 

“ How are you, Christopher ? ” 
croaked the dwai’f from the coach-top. 
“ All right, Christopher. Mother ’s in- 
side.” 

“Why, how did become here, mo- 
tlior 1 ” whispered Kit. 

“ I don’t know how he came or why, 
my dear,” rejoined Mrs. Nubbles, dis- 
mounting with her son’s assistance, 
“ but he has been a terrifying of me out 
of niy seven senses all this blessed day.” 

“ He has ? ” cried Kit, 

“ You wouldn’t believe it, that you 
w'ouldn’t,” replied his mother, “ but 
don’t say a word to him, for I really 
don’t beifove he ’s human. Hush ! 


Don’t turn round as if I was talking 
of him, but he ’s a squinting at me 
now in the full blaze of the coach- 
lamp, quite awl'ul ! ” 

In spite of his mother’s injunction, 
Kit turned sharply round to look. Mr. 
Quilp was serenely gazing at the stars, 
quite absorbed in celestial contem- 
phuion. 

“ Oh, he ’s the artfullest ereetur ! ” 
cried Mrs. Nubbles. “ But come away, 
Don’t speak to him for the world.” 

“Yes I will, mother. Wimt non- 
sense. I say, sir — ” 

Mr. Quilp affected to start, and 
looked smilingly round, 

“ You let my mother alone, will 
you I ” said Kit. “ How dare you 
tease a poor lone woman like her, 
making her miserable and melancholy 
as if she hadn’t got enough to make 
her so, without you. An’t you ashamed 
of yourself, you little monster 1 ” 

“ Monster ! ” said Quilp inwardly, 
with a smile. “Ugliest dwarf tliat 
could be seen anywhere for a penny 
— monster — ah ! ” 

“ You show her any of your impu- 
dence again,” resumed Kit, shoulder- 
ing the bandbox," and I tell you whaf^ 
Mr. Quilp, I won’t bear' with you any 
more. You have no right to do it; 
I’m sure we never interfered with 
you. This isn’t the first time ; and if 
ever you worry or frighten her again, 
you’ll oblige me (though I shovdd be 
very sorry to do it, on account of 
your size) to beat you.” 

Quilp said not a word in reply, but 
waildng up so close to Kit as to bring 
his eyes within two or three inches of 
his face, looked fi.xedly at him, re- 
peated a little distance without avert- 
ing his gaze, approached again, again 
withdrew, and so on for half-a-dozen 
times, like a head in a phantas- 
magoria. Kit stood his grovmd as if 
in expectation of an immediate assault, 
but finding that nothing came of these 
gestures, snapped his fingers and 
walked away ; his mother di-agging 
him off as fast as she could, and, even 
in the midst of his news of little Jacob 
andthebaby,lGokinganxiausly over her 

shoulder to see if Quilp were following. 
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Kit’s mothef might have spared 
herself the trouble of looking back so 
often, foi* nothing aviu? further from 
Mi\ Quilp’s thoughts than any inten- 
tion of pursuing her and her son, or 
renewing the quarrel with which they 
had parted. He went his way, -whist- 
ling from time to time some fragments 
of a tune ; and, with a face quite tran- 
quil and composed, jogged pleasantly 
towards home ; entertaining himself 
as he went with visions of the fears 
and terrors of Mm. Q,uilp, who liaving 
received no intelligence of him for 
three whole days and two nights, and 
having had no previous notice of his 
absence, was doubtless by that time 
in a state of distraction, and con- 
stantly fainting away with anxiety and 
grief. 

This facetious probability was so 
congenial to the dwarf’s humour, and 
so exquisitely amusing to him, that he 
laughed as he w'ent along imtil the 
tears ran down his cheeks ; and more 
than once, when he found himself in a 
bye street, vented his delight in a shrill 
scream, which greatly terrifying any 
lonely passenger, who happened to be 
walking on before him expecting no- 
thing so little, increased his mirth, and 
made him remarkably cheerful and 
light-hearted. 

In this happy flow of spirits Mr. 
Quilp reached Tower Hill, when, 
gazing up at the window of his own 
sitting-room, he thought he descried 
more light than is usual in a house of 
mourning. Dx’awing nearer, and lis- 
tening attentively, he could hear 
several voices in earnest conversation, 
among which he could distinguish, not 
only those of his wife and mothei’-in- 
law, but the tongues of men. 

“Ha!" cried the jealous dwarf, 
“ What ’s this ! Do they entertain 
such visitors while I’m away ! 

A smothered cough from above, was 
the reply. He felt in his pockets for 
hi« latch-key, but had foi'gottmi it. 


There was no resource hut to knodc 
at the door. 

“A light in the passage,” said Quilp, 
peeping through the key-hole. “A 
very soft knock ; and, by your leave, 
my lady, I may yet steal upon you 
unaw'ares. Soho ! ” 

A very lo-w and gentle I’ap, received 
no answer from within. But after a 
second application to the knocker, no 
louder than the fix’st, the door was 
softly opened by the hoy from the 
wharf, whom Quilp instantly gagged 
with one hand, atid dragged into the 
street with the other. 

“ You ’ll throttle me, master,” whis- 
pered the hoy. “ Let go, will you.” 

“ Who 's up-staii-s, you dog i ” re- 
torted Quilp in the same tone. “ Tell 
me. And don’t speak above your 
breath, or I’ll clioke you in good 
earnest.” 

Tlie boy could only point to the 
window, and reply with a stifled giggle, 
expressive of such intense enjoyment, 
that Quilp clutched him by the thx’oat 
again and might have carried his 
threat into execution, or at least have 
made very good progress towards that 
end, but for the boy’s nimbly extri- 
cating himself from his gi'asp, and 
fortifying himself hehixid tlie nearest 
post, at which, after some fruitless 
attempts to catch him by tlxe hair of 
his head, his master was obliged to 
come to a parley. 

“ Will you answer me ? ” said Quilp. 
“ What ’s going on, above ? ” 

“ You won’t let one speak,” x’eplied 
the boy. “They—- ha ha ha!— they 
think you ’re — yon ’re dead. Ha ha ha !” 

“Dead!” cried Quilp, i-elaxlng into 
a glim laugh himself. “No. Do 
they 1 Do they really, you dog ? ” 

“ They tliink you'i’e — you ’re 
drowned,” replied the boy, xvho in his 
malicious natui’e had a stx’ong infusion 
of his master. “You xvas last seen 
on the blink of the whai-f, and they 
think you tumbled over. Ha ha. i ” 
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The prospect of playing the spy 
ander such delicious circumstances, 
and of (lisEippointiiig them all by walk- 
ing in alive, gave more delight to Q,uilp 
than the grciitest stroke of good for- 
tune could possibly have inspired him 
with. He was no less tickled than 
his hopeful assistent, and they both 
stood for some seconds, grinning and 
gasping, and w’aggiiig their heads at 
each other, on either side of the post, 
like an uumatchable pair of Chinese 
idols. 

“ Not a word,” said Q,uilp, making 
towards the door on tiptoe. “Not a 
sound, not so much as a creaking 
board, or a stumble against a cob- 
web. Drowned, eh, Mrs. Quilp ? 
Drowned!” 

So saying, he blow out the candle, 
kicked off his shoes, and groped liis 
way up stairs ; leaving his delighted i 
young frieud in an ecstacy of summer- j 
sets on the pavement. j 

The bedroom-door on the staircase ; 
being unlocked, Mr, Quilp slipped in, j 
and planted himself behind the door 
of communication between that cham- 
ber and tlie sitting room, w'hich stand- 
ing ajai* to render both more airy, and 
having a very convenient chink (of 
which he had often availed himself 
for purposes of espial, and had in- 
deed enlarged %vith his pocket-knife), 
enabled him not only to hear, but to 
see distinctly, wluit was passing. 

Applying his eye to this convenient 
place, he descried Mr. Brass seated at 
the table with pen, ink, and papei’, 
and the case-bottle of rum — his own i 
case-bottle, and his own particular 
■Jamaica — convenient to his hand; 
with hot w'ator, fragi’ant lemons, white 
lump sugar, and all things fitting ; 
from which choice materials, Samp- 
son, by no means insensible to their 
claims upon his attention, had coin- 
jtounded a migiity glass of punch reek- 
•i^ng hot; which he was at that very mo- 
ment stirring up with a teaspoon, and 
contemplating with looks in which a 
faint assumption of sentimental regret, 
struggled but weakly with a bland 
and comfortable joy. At the same 
table, with both her elbows upon 


was Mrs. Jiniwin ; tio longer sipping 
other people’s punch feloniously' with 
teaspoons, but taking deep drsiughts 
from a jorum of her own ; while her 
djiughter — not exactly with ashes on 
her head, or sackcloth on her back, 
but preserving a very decent and 
becoming appejirance of sorrow nevt'r- 
theless — was reclining in an easy- 
chair, and soothing her grief with a 
smaller allowance of the same glib 
liquid. There were also pre.sent, a 
couple of water-side men, bearing 
between them certain machines called 
drags; even these fellows wei'e accom- 
modated with a stiff glass a-piece; 
and as they drank with a great x'elisli, 
and were naturally of a red-nosed, 
pimple-faced, convivial look, their pre- 
sence rather increased than detracted 
from that decided appeai’ance of com- 
fort, which was the great characteristic 
of the pax’ty, 

“ I f I could poison that dear old lady’s 
rum and water*,” murmured Quilp, 
“ I ’d die happy.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Brass, breaking 
the sjlence, and raising his eyes to the 
ceiling with a sigh, “ Who knows but 
he may be looking dowm upon us now! 
Wlio knows but he may be surveying 
of us from — from somewheres or 
another, and contemplating us witli a 
watchful eye ! Oh Lor ! " 

Here Mr. Brass stopped to drink 
half his punch, and then resumed; 
looking at the other half, as he spoke, 
with a dejected smile. 

“ I can almost fancy,” said the 
1 lawyer shaldng his head, “ that I sea 
1 his eye glistening down at tlie very 
I bottom of my liquor. When shall we 
look upon his like again ? Never, 
never ! One minute we are here ” — 
holding his tumbler before his eyes — 
“the next we are there” — gulping 
down its contents, and striking himself 
emphatically a little below the chest— 
“ in the silent tomb. To think that I 
should be di'inking his very rum ! li 
seems like a dream.” 

With the view, no doubt, of testing 
the reality of Iris position, Mr. Br-.-uss 
pushed his tumbler as he spoke towards 
Mrs, Jiuiwin for the purpose of being 
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teplenished ; and turned towards the 
attendant mariners. 

« The search has been quite unsuo- 
eessM then ? ” 

“ Quite, master. But I should say 
that if lie turns up anywhere, he'll 
come ashore somewhere about Grinidgo 
to-morrow, at ebb tide, eh, mate I ” 

The other gentleman assentedj ob- 
serving that he was expected at the 
Hospital, and that several pensioners 
would be ready to receive him when- 
ever he ari’ived. 

« Then we have nothing for it but 
resignation,” said Mr. Brass nothing 
but resignation, and expectation. It 
would be a comfort to have his body ; 
it would be a dreary comfort.” 

“ Oh, beyond a doubt,” assented 
Mrs. Jiniwin hastily ; “ if we once had 
that, we should be quite sure.” 

With regard to the descriptive 
advertisement,” said Sampson Brass, 
taking up his pen. “ It is a melan- 
choly pleasure to recall his traits. 
Respecting his legs now 1 ” 

« Crooked, certainly,” said Mrs, 
Jiniwin. 

“ 1)0 you think they were crooked 1 ” 
said Brass, in an insinuating tone. " I 
think I see them now coming up the 
street very wide apart, in nankeen pan- 
taloons a little shrunk and without 
straps. Ah ! what a vale of tears we 
live in. Do we say crooked 1 ” 

“I think they were a little so,” 
observed Mrs. Quilp with a sob. 

Legs crooked,” said Brass, writing 
as he spoke. Large head, short body, 
legs crooked.” — 

“ Very crooked,” suggested Mrs. 
Jiniwin. 

We ’ll not say very crooked, 
ma’am,” said Brass piously. “ Let us 
not bear hai'd upon tiie weaknesses of 
the deceased. He is gone, ma’am, to 
where his legs will never come in ques- 
tion. — We will content ourselves with 
crooked, Mrs. Jiniwin.” 

“ I thought you wanted the truth,” 
said the old lady. “ That’s all.” 

“ Bless your eyes, how I love you,” 
muttered Quilp. “ There she goes 
again. Nothing but punch ! ” 

“This is an occUpatiuu,” said the 


' lawyer, laying down his pen and empty- 
ing his glass, “ which seems to bring 
him before my eyes lilte the Ghost of 
Hamlet's father, in the very clotlies 
that he wore on work-a-tlays. His coat, 
his waistcoat, his shoes suid stockings, 
his ti’ousers, his hat, his wit and 
humour, his pathos and his umbrella, 
all come before me like visions of my 
youth. His linen!” said Mr. Brass 
smiling fondly at the wall, “his linen 
which was always of a particular 
colour, for such was his whim and 
fancy — ^how plain I see his linen now 1 ” 

“You had better go on^ sir,” said 
Mrs. Jiniwin impatiently. 

“ True, ma’am, true,” cried Mr. 
Brass. “ Our faculties must hot freeze 
with grief. I ’ll trouble you fora little 
more of that, ma’am. A question now 
arises, with relation to his hose.” 

“ Flat,” said Mrs. Jiniwin. 

“ Aquiline ! ” cried Quilp, thrusfeg 
in his head, and striking the foatrme 
with his fist. “ Aquiline, you hag. 
Do you see it 1 Do you call tliis flat ! 
Do you ! Eh 1 ” 

“ Oh capital, capital ! ” 'shouted 
Brass, from the mei’e force of habit. 
“ Excellent ! How very good he is ! 
He’s a most remarkable man — so 
extremely whimsical ! Such an amaz- 
ing power of taking peoi>ie by sur- 
prise ! ” 

Quilp paid no regard whatever to 
these compliments, nor to the dubious 
and frightened look into which tho 
lawyer gradually subsided, nor to tho 
shrieks of his wife and mother-in-law, 
nor to the latter’s running from the 
room, nor to the former’s feinting 
away. Keeping his eye fixed on 
Sampson Brass, he walked up to the 
table, and beginning with his glass, 
drank off the contents, and went regu- 
larly round until he had emptied the 
other two, when he seized the case- 
bottle, and hugging it under his arm, 
surveyed liim with a most extraordi- 
nary leer. 

“Not yet, Sampson,” said Quilp. 
“ Not just yet ! ” 

“ Oh very good indeed ! ” cried 
Brass, recovering his spirits a little. 
“ Ha ha ha l Oh exceedingly good ! 
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There’s not msothei* man alive who 
could carx'y it off like tliat. A most 
difficult ^josition to carry off. But he 
has such a flow of good-humour, such 
an anxazing flow ! ” 

“ Good night,” said the dwarf, nod- 
ding expressively. 

“ Good night sir, good night,” cried 
the lawyer, retreating backwards 
towards the door. “ This is a Joyful 
;!cciision indeed, extremely joyful, 
ila ha ha ! oh very rich, very rich 
indec-d, re-niarkably so I ” 

Waiting until Mi’. Brass’s ejaeula- 
iions died away in the distance (for he 
continued to pour them out, alj the 
Way down stairs), Quilp advanced 
towards tlie two men, who yet lingered 
in a kind of stupid amazement. 


“ Have you been dragging the river 
all day, gentlemen i ” sfiid the dwarf, 
holding the door open with great 
politeness. 

“ And yesterday too, master.” 

“Dear me you’ve had a deal of 
trouble. Pray consider everything 
youra that you find upon tlte — upon 
the body. Good night I ” 

The men looked at each other, but 
had evidently no inclination to argue 
the point just then, and slmflled out of 
the room. This speedy clearance 
effected, Quilp locked the doors ; and, 
still embi’aciiig the case-botde with 
shrugged-np shoulders and folded 
arms, stood looking at his insensible 
wife like a dismounted nightmare. 


CHAPTER h. 


MASRiHONiiL differences are usually 
discussed by the parties concerned in 
the form of dialogue, in which the lady 
bears at least her full half share. 
Those of Mr. and Mrs. Quilp, however, 
were an exception to the general rule ; 
the reinai'ks which they occasioned 
being limited to a long soliloquy on the 1 
part of the gentleman, with perhaps a : 
few deprecatoi'y observations from the 
lady, not extending beyond a trembling 
monosyllable uttei'ed at long intei’vals, 
and in a very submissive and humble 
toxie. On the present occasion, Mrs. 
Quilp did not for a long time venture 
even on this gentle defence, but, 
when she had recovered from her 
Sainting-fit, sat in a tearful silence, 
meekly listening to the reproaches of 
her lord and master. 

Of these Mx*. Quilp delivered him- 
ttelf with tlie utmost animation and 
rapidity, and with so many distortioxss 
limb and featux’e, that even his wife, 
although tolerably well acctxstomed to 
his px’oficiency in these respects, was 
well nigh beside herself vith alarm. 


But Uie Jamaica rum, and the joy of 
having occasioned a heavy disappoint- 
ment, by degrees cooled Mr. Quiip’s 
WTath ; which, fi-om being at savage 
heat, dropped slowly to the bantering 
or chuckling point, at which it steadily 
remained. 

“So you thought I was dead and 
gone, did you?” said Quilp. “You 
thought you were a widow, eh t Ha, 
ha, ha, you jade !” 

“ Indeed Quilp,” returned his wife. 
“ I 'm very sorry — — ” 

“ Who doubts it ! ” cried the dxvarf. 
“ You very sorry ! to be ’sure you 
are. Who doubts that you’re very 
Sony 1 ” 

“I don’t mean sori’y that you have 
come home again alive and well,” 
said his wife, “ but sorry that I should 
hiive been led into such a belief. I 
am glad to see yon Quilp ; indeed 
I am.” ‘ 

In truth Mrs. Quilp did seem a great 
deal more glad to hehold her lord 
than might have been expected, and 
did evince a degree of interest in hi« 
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safety wliicJi, all tilings consulererl, was 
mther unaeeouiitabie. Upon Quilp, 
however, this drcmnstance raacle no 
impression, farther than as it moved 
him to snap his fingers close to his 
wife’s eyes, with divers grins of triumph 
and derision. 

“ How could you go away so long, | 
without saying a word to me or letting i 
me hear of yon or know anything ! 
about you ? ” asked the poor little 
woman, sobbing. “ How could you 
be so cruel, Quilp 1 ” 

“ How could I be so cruel ! cioicl !” 
cried the dwarf. “ Because I was in 
the humour. I ’rn in the humour now. 

I shall be cruel when i like. I’m 
going away again.” 

“Hot again 1” 

“ Yes, again, I ’m going away now. 
I’m off directly. I mean to go and 
live wherever the fancy seizes me — at 
the wharf— at the counting-house — 
aaid be a jolly bachelor. You were 
a widow in anticipation. Damme,” 
screamed the dwarf, “ I ’ll be a bache- 
lor in earnest.” 

“You can’t be serious, Quilp,” 
sobbed his wife. 

“I teli you,” said the dwarf, exult- 
ing in his project, “ that I ’ll be a 
bachelor, a devil-may-care bachelor; 
and I ’ll have my bachelor's hall at the 
counting-house, and at such times 
come iieiir it if you dare. And mind 
too that I don’t pounce in upon you at 
unseasonable hours again, for 1 ’ll he a 
spy upon you, and come and go like a 
mole or a weazel. Tom Scott — where ’s 
Turn Scott ? ” 

“Here I am, master,” cried the 
voice of the boy, as Quilp threw up 
the ivindow, 

“Wail: there, you dog,” returned 
the dwarf, “ to carry a bachelor’s 
portmanteau. Pack it up, Mrs. Quilp. 
Knocit up the dear old lady to help ; 
knock her up. Hallo there ! Hallo !” 

M’ith tiie,«e exclamations, Mr. Quilp 
caught lip die poker, and hurrying to 
tlie door of the good lady’s Ble<r^ing- 
do.set beat upon it thei’ewith luitll she 
awoke in Inexpressible terror, thinking 
that her amiable son-in-law surely 
intcmk.'d to murder her in justificatioa 


of the legs she h.ad slandered, im- 
pressed ivith this idea, she was no 
sooner fairly awake than she aereamed 
violently, and would have cpiickly jire. 
cipitated herself out of the window 
and through a neighbouring skylight, 
if her daughter had not hastened in to 
undeceive her, and implore her .assist- 
ance. Somewhat reassured by her 
account of the service slie was required 
to render, Mrs, Jiniwin made her 
appearance in a flannel dressing-gown * 
and both mother and daughter, trem- 
bling with terror and cold— for the 
night w'as now far advanced — obeyed 
Mr. Quilp’s directions in submissive 
silence. Prolonging his preparations 
as much as possible, for tlieir greater 
comfort, that eccentric gentleman 
superintended the packing of his ward- 
robe, and, having added to it with his 
own hands, a plate, knife and fork, 
spoon, teacup and saucer, and other 
small household matters of that na- 
ture, strapped up the portmanteau, 
took it on his shoulders, and actually 
marched off without another word, 
and with the case-bottle (which he had 
never once put down) still tightly 
clasped under his arm. Consigning 
his heavier burden to the care of Tom 
Scott when he readied the street, 
taking a dram from the bottle for his 
own encouragement, and giving the 
boy a rap on the head with it as a 
small taste for himself, Quilp very 
deliberately led the way to the wharf, 
and I’caehed it at between three and 
four o’clock in the morning. 

“Snug !” sjiid Quilp, .when he had 
groped Ills way to the wooden count- 
ing-house, and opened tiie door with 
a key he carried about with him. 
“ Beautifully snug 1 Call me at eiglit, 
you dog.” 

With no more formal leave-taking 
or explanation, he clutched the port- 
manteau, shut the door on his at- 
tendant, and climbing on tiic desk, 
and rolling himself up as round as a 
hedgehog, in an old boat- cloak, fell fast 
asleep. 

Being roused in the morning at the 
appointed time, and roused with difli. 
ciilty, after his late fatigues. Quilp 
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tostructed Tom Scott to malm a fire in 
the yard of sundry pieces of old tim- 
lier, and to prepare some coffee for 
breakfast ; for the better furnishing of 
which repast he eiitrusted him witli 
certain small moneys, to be expended 
in the purchase of hot rolls, butter, 
sugar, Yarmouth Woaters, and other 
articles of housekeeping ; so tliat in a 
few minutes a savoury meal was 
smoking on the board. With this 
substantial comfort, the dwai*f regaled 
hiimself to his heart’s content ; and 
being highly satisfied with this free 
and gipsy mode of life (which he had 
often meditated, as offering, whenever 
ho chose to avail bimself of it, an 
agreeable freedom from the restraints 
of matrimony, and a choice means of 
keeping Mrs. Quilp'and her mother in 
a state of incessant agitation and sus- 
pense), bestirred himself to improve 
his I'etreat, and render it more com- 
modious and comfortable. 

With this view, he i.ssued forth to a 
place hal'd by, where sea-stores were 
sold, purchased a second-hand liam- 
mock, and had it slung in seamanlilie 
fashion from the ceiling of the count- 
ing-house, He also caused to be 
erected, in the same mouldy cabin, an 
old ship’s stove with a rusty funnel to 
carry the smoke through the roof ; 
and these an'angements completed, 
surveyed them with inofi'able delight. 

“I’ve got a country-house like 
Robinson Crusoe,” said the dwarf, 
ogling the accommodations ; “ a soli- 
tary, sequestered, desolate-island sort 
of spot, wliere 1 can be quite alone 
ivhen I have business on hand, and be | 
secure from all spies and listeners, i 
Nobody ue:u* mo here, hut rats, and i 
they are fine stealthy secret fellows. 

I shall bo as ineri'y as a grig among 
these gentry. I ’ll look out for one 
like Christojiher, and poison him — ha, 
ba, ha ! Business though — business 
— we must be mindful of business in 
the midst of pleasure, juid the time 
iia.s floivii this morning, I declare.” 

Enjoining Tom Scott to await his 
return, and not to stand upon his 
head, or throw a summerset, or so 
much as walk upon liis hands mean- 


while, on pain of lingering foments, 
the dwarf threw himself into a boat, 
and crossing to the otlier side of tlio 
river, and then speeding atvay on foot, 
reached Mr. Swiveller’s usual house 
of entertainment in Bevis Marks, just 
as tiiat gentleman sat down alone to 
dinner in its dusky parlour, 

“ Dick ” — said the dwarf, thrusting 
his head in at the door, “ my pet, my 
pupil, the apple of my eye, hey, hey ! ” 
“ Oh you ’re tlierej are you 1 ” re- 
turned Mr. Swiveller, “/tom ai’e you V* 
“ How ’s Dick ? ” retorted Q,iiilp, 
“ How ’s the cream of clerksliip, eh 1” 
“ Why, rather sour, sir,” replied 
1 Mr. Swiveller, “ Beginning to border 
upon cheesipess, in fact.” 

“ What’s the matter 1” said the 
dwai'f, advancing. “ Has Sally proved 
unkind. ‘ Of all the girls that are so 
smart, there’s none like—’ eh Dick!” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Mr. Swivel- 
ler, eating his dinner with gi'eat 
gravity, “ none like her. She ’s the 
sphynx of private life is Sally B.” 

“ You’re out of spirits,” said Quilp, 
drawing up a chair. “What’s the 
matter 1” 

“ The law don’t agi’ee with me ” 
retm'ned Dick. “ It isn’t moist 
enough, .and there’s too much con- 
finement. I have been tliiuking of 
running away.” 

“ Ball ! ” said the dwarf. “ Where 
would you run to, Dick ? ” 

“ I don’t know ” returned Mr. Swi- 
veller. “Towards Highgate, I sup- 
pose. Perhaps the hells might strike 
up ‘ Turn again Swiveller, Lord 
Mayor of London.^ Whittington’s 
name was Dick. I wish cats were 
scarcer.” 

Quilp looked at his companion with 
liis eyes screwed up into a comical 
expression of curiosity, and patiently 
awaited his further explanation ; upon 
which, however, Mr, Swiveller aji- 
peared in no liuiTy to enter, as he 
ate a very long dinner in profound si- 
lence, finally pushed away his plate, 
threw himself b.ack into his chair, 
folded his arms, and stared ruefully 
at the fire, in which some ends of 
cigai's were smoking' on their own 
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aceountj and sending up a fragrant 
odour, 

“Perhaps you M like a bit of cake” 
—said Dick, at last turning to tlie 
dwarf. “You ’re quite welcome to it. 
You ought to be, for it’s of your 
making.” 

“ What do you mean 1 ” said Quilp. 

Mr. Swiveller replied by taking 
from his pocket a small and very 
greasy parcel, slowly unfolding it, and 
displaying a little slab of plum cake, 
extremely indigestible in appcai-ance, 
and bordei’ed with a paste of white 
sugar an inch and a half deep. 

« What should you say this was ? ” 
demanded Mr. Swivellei*. 

“ It looks like bride-cake ” replied 
the dwarf, griiuiing. 

“And whose should you say it 
was?” inquired Mr. Swiveller, rubbing 
the pastry against his nose with a 
dreadful calmness. “ Whose ? ” 

“Not — ” 

“ Yea ” said Dick, “ the same. You 
needn’t mention her name. There’s 
no such name now. Her name is 
Cheggs now, Sophy Cheggs, Yet 
love(i I as man never loved that 
hadn’t wooden legs, and my heart, my 
heart is breaking for the love of Sophy 
Cheggs.” I 

With this extemporary adaptation 
of a popular ballad to the distressing 
circuinstuiices of his own case, Mr. 
Swiveller folded up the parcel again, | 
beat it very Hat between the palms of i 
hi.s hands, thrust it into his bi’east, 
buttoned his coat over it, and folded 
his arms upon the whole. i 

“Now, 1 iiope you’re satisfied sir,’’ ! 
said Dick ; “and I hope Fred's satis | 
tied. You went p.artiiers in the mis- j 
chief, and I hope you like it. This is j 
the triumph 1 was to have, is it 1 It’s 
like tlie old countiy-dance of that 
name, where there are two gentlemen 
to one lady, and one has her, and the 
other hasn’t, but comes limping up 
behind to make out the figure. But 
it 's Destiny, and mine ’s a ci-usher ! ” 

Disguising his secret joy in Mr. 
Swivoller’s defe.at, Daniel Quilp 
adopted the surest means of soothing 
him, by ringing the boil, and ordering 


I in a supply of rosy wine (that is to miy 
\ of its usual representative), which he 
1 put about with great alacrity, calling 
upon Mr. Swiveller to pledge him in 
various toasts derisive of Cheggj, and 
eulogistic of the liappino.ss of oinglo 
men. Such was their impressi./i) on 
Mr. Swiveller, coupled with the rcllec- 
tion that no man could oppose his 
destiny, that in a very short space of 
time his spirits rose surprisingly, and 
he was enabled to give the dwai'f an 
I account of the receipt of the cake, 
which, it appeared, had been brought 
1 to Bevis Marks by the two surviving 
[Miss Waekleses in person, and de- 
livered at the office door with much 
giggling and joyfulness. 

1 “Hal” said Quilp. “It will be 
our turn to giggle soon. And that 
reminds me — you spoke of young 
Trent — where is hoi” 

Mr. Swiveller explained that his 
respectable friend had recently ac- 
cepted a responsible situation in a 
locomotive gaming-house, and was at 
that time absent on a professional 
tour among the adventurous spirits of 
Great Bintain. 

“ That ’s unfortunate ” said the 
dwarf, “ for I came, in fact, to ask you 
about him. A thought has occurred to 
me. Dick ; your friendover the way—” 
“ Which friend I ” 

“ In the first fioor.’^ 

“Yesi” 

“ Your friend in the first.floor, Dick, 
may know him.” 

“ No he don’t,” said Mr. Swiveller, 
shaking ids head. 

“ Don't. No, because he has never 
seen him,” rejoined Quilp ; “but if 
we were to bring them together, who 
knows, Dick, but Fred, properly intro- 
duced, would serve his turn almost, as 
well jis little Nell or her givandiathor 
. — who knows bnt it might malic the 
oung fellow’s fortune, and, through 
im, yours, eh 1” 

“ M'hy, the fact is, you see,” .said 
Mr, Swiveller, “ that they have lecn 
brought together.” 

“ llave been ! ” cried the dwarf, 
looking suspiciously at his companion, 
“ Through whose means I ” 
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« Tlirougli mifie,” said Dick, slightly 
confused.- “Didn’t I mention it to 
you the last time you called over 
yonder?” 

“You know you didn’t,” returned 
the dwarf. 

“ I believe you *re right,” said Dick. 
“ No. I didn’t, I recollect. Oh yes, 

I iirouglit ’em together that very day. 
It was Fred’s suggestion.” 

“ And what came of it! ” i 

“ Why, in.stead of my friend’s burst- ■ 
ing into tears when he knew who Fred 
was, embracing him kindly, and telling ■ 
him that he was his grandfather, or ; 
Ilia gi-andmother in disguise, (which ' 
we iully expected), he flew into a \ 
tremendous paasion ; called him all ' 
manner of flames ; said it was in a j 
great measure his fault that little Nell 
and the old gentleman had ever been 
bi’ought to poverty ; didn’t hint at 
our taking anything to drink ; and — 
and in short rather turned us out of 
the room than othenvise.” 

“ That *8 strange,” said the dwarf, 
musing. I 

“ So we remarked to each other at 
the time,” returned Diek coolly, “ but 
quite time.” 

Quilp was plainly staggered by this 
Intelligence, over which he brooded 
for sometime in moody silence, often 
raising his eyes to Mr. Swivelier’s 
-^ace, and sharply scanning its expres- 
sion, As he could read in it, however, 
10 additional information or anything 
to lead him to believe he had spoken 
falsely ; and as Mr. Swiveller, left to 
his own meditations, sighed deeply, 
and was evidently growing maudlin on 
the subject of Mrs. Cheggs; the dwai’f 
soon broke up the conference and took 
Jiis departure, leaving the bereaved 
one to his melancholy ruminations. 

“ Have been brought together, ehP’ | 
said the dwarf as he walked the 
streets alone. “ My friend has stolen 
a march upon me. It led him to 
nothing, and therefore is no great! 
matter, save in the intention. I ’ra 
glad he has lost his mistress, Ha ha! | 
The blockhead mustn’t leave the law i 
at present. I ’ra sure of him where he j 
whenever I want liiro for my own I 


purposes, and, besides, he’s a good 
uncouscimis spy on Brass, and tells, 
in his cups, all that he sees atid hears. 
You’re useful to me Dick, and cost 
nothing but a little treating now and 
then. I am not sure that it may not 
be wortli while, before long, to fake 
credit with the stranger, Dick, by 
discovering your designs upon tlie 
child ; but for the present, we ’ll 
remain the best friends in the world, 
with your good leave.” 

Pursuing these thoughts, and gas]> 
ling as he Vent along, after his own 
! peculiar fashion, Mr. Quilp once nioi’a 
crossed the Thames, and shut himself 
up in his Bachelor's Hall, wliieh, by 
reason of its newly-erected chijmiey 
depositing the smoke inside the I’oom 
and carrying none of it off, was not 
quite so agreeable as more fastidious 
I people might have desired. Such in- 
conveniences, however, instead of dis- 
I gusting the dwai'f with his new abode, 
rather suited bis humour; so, after 
dining lu.xtu*iously from the puhlic- 
I house, he lighted his pipe, and smoked 
! against the chimney until nothing of 
him was visible through the mist, twt 
a pair of red and highly inflamed 
eyes, with sometimes a dim vision of 
his head and face, as, in a violent fit 
of coughing, he slightly stirred the 
smoke and scattered the heavy \vre.aths 
by which they were obscured. In the 
midst of this atmosphere, whicli must 
infallibly have smothered any other 
man, Mr. Quilp passed the evening 
with great cheerfulness; solacing him- 
self ail the time with the pipe and the 
case-bottle ; and occasionally enter- 
taining himself with a melodious howl, 
intended for a song, but hearing not 
the faintest resemblance to any sci-ap 
of any piece of music, vocal or instru- 
mental, ever invented by man. Thus 
he amused himself until nearly mid- 
night, when he turned into his ham- 
mock with the utmost satisfaction. 

The first sound that met his eax-s 
in tile morning— as he half opened 
his eyes, and, finding himself so 
unusually near the ceiling, entertained 
a drowsy idea that he must have been 
tRinsformed into a fiy or blue-bottle 
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ill the course of the nifjht, — •■was that 
of a stiflofi sobJiing and weeping in the 
room. I’ei'ping eiiutinn.sly over the 
sirle of his hammock, he desci'ied Mrs. 
Qnilp, to wliom, after contemplating 
her for some time in silence, he com- 
municated a violent start by suddenly 
yelling out, 

Halloa ! ” 

“ Oh Quilp ! ” cried hia poor little 
wife, looking up. « How you frightened 
inel” 

“I meant to, you jade,” returaed 
the dwarf. “ Wliat do you w'ant here ? 
I’m dead, an’t I ? ” 

“ Oh please come home, do come 
lome,” said Mrs. Quilp, sobbing j 
“ we ’ll never do so, any more Q,uilp, 
tnd after all it was only a mistake 
tiiat grew out of our anxiety.” 

“ Out of your anxiety,” grinned the 
dwarfs “Yes, I know that — out of 
your anxiety for my death. I shall 
come home when I please, I tell you, 
1 shall come home when I please, and 
go when I please. I ’ll be a Will o’ 
the Wisp, now here, now there, danc- 
ing about you always, stalling up 
when you least expect me, and keep- 
ing you in a constant state of rest- 
ieasness and iiu-itation. Will you 
begone 1” 

Mrs. Q,uilp durst only make a gesture 
of entreaty. 


' “I tell you no,” cried the dwatf. 
i “No. If you dare to come here again 
j unless you ’re sent for, I’ll keep 
1 watch-dogs in tlie y^ird that ’ll growl 
I and bite — I ’ll have man-traps, cun- 
ningly altered and improved for catch- 
ing women — I’ll have spring giiirs, 
that shall explode when you tread 
upon the wires, and blow you into 
little pieces. Will you go?” 

“ Do forgive me. Do come back,” 
said his wife, eai'uestly. 

“ No-o-o-6-o ! ” I’oared Quilp. “ Not 
till my own good time, and then I’li 
retuim again as often as I choose, and 
be accountable to nobody for my goings 
or comings. You see the door tliere. 
Will you go ? ” 

Mr. Quilp delivered this last com- 
mand in such a very enei'getic voice, 
and moreover accompanied it witit 
such a sudden gesture, indicative of aa 
intention to spring out of his hammock, 
and, night-capped as he was, bear his 
wife home again through the public 
streets, that she sped away like an 
arrow. Her wortliy lord stretched 
his neck and eyes until she had crossed 
the yard, and then, not at all sorry to 
have had this opportunity of can'ying 
his point, and as.serting the sanctity of 
his castle, fell into an immodei*ateiitof 
laughter, and kid himself doWQ to sleep 
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TiiTi: bland ami open-hearted pro- 
prietor of Bachelor’s Hall, slept on 
amidst the congenial acconipaaiments 
of rain, nnul, dirt, clamp, fog, and rats, 

. until late in the day ; when, summon- 
ing his valet Tom Scott to assist him 
to rise, and to prepare breakfast, he 
({uitted his couch, and made his toilet. 
This duty performed, and his repast 
ended, he again betook himself to Bevis 
Marks, 

Tin's visit was not intended for Mr. 
Swiveller, but for his friend and em-r 
ployer Air. Satnpson Brass. Both 
gentlemen however were from home, 
uor wcts the life and light of law, Miss 
Sally, at her post either. The fact of 
their joint desertion of the office was 
made known to all comers by a scrap 
of paper in the hand-writing of Mr. 
Swiveller, which was attached to the 
bell-handle, and whiuh, giving the 
reader no clue to the time of day when 
it was first po.sted, furnished him w’ith 
the rather vague and unsatisfactoi-y 
information that that gentleman would 
“ return in an horn*.” 

“ There ’s a servant, I suppose,” said 
the dwarf, knocking at the house-door. 
“ She ’ll do.” 

After a sufficiently long interval, 
the door was opened, and a small voice 
immediately accosted him with, “ Oh 
please will you leave a card or mes- 
sage I ” 

“ Eh ? ” said the dwarf, looking 
down (it was something rpiite new to 
him) upon the small servant. 

To this, the child, conducting her 
conversation as upon the occasion of 
her first interview with Mr. Swiveller, 
again replied, " Qh please will you leave 
& card or message 1 ” 

" I ’ll write a note,” said the dwarf, 
pushing past her into the office ; “and 
mind your master has it directly he 
comes home.” So Mr.-Quilp climbed 
up to the top of a tall stool to write the 
imte, and the small servant carefully 
tiUoreil for such emergencies, looked 
on with her eyes wide open, ready, if 
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i he so much as abstracted a wafer, to 
rush into the street aud give the alarm 
to the police. 

As Mr.Quilp folded his note (which 
was soon wi’itten : being a very short 
one) he enconntei*ed the gaze of the 
small servant. He looked at her, long 
and e.arnestiy. 

“How are you!” said the dwarf, 
moistening a wafer with hondble 
grimaces. 

The small servant, perhaps fright 
ened by his looks, returned no audible 
i*eply ; but it appeared from the motion 
of her lips that she was inwardly re- 
peating the same form of expression 
concerning the note or message. 

“ Do they use you ill here ? is your 
mistress a Tartar ? ” said (^uilp with a 
chuckle. 

In reply to the last interrogation, the 
small servant, with a look of infinite 
cunning mingled with fear, sci’ewed up 
her mouth very tight and round, and 
nodded violently. 

Whetlier tliere was anything in the 
peculiar slyness of her action which 
fascinated Mr. Quilp, or anything ia 
the expression of her features at the 
moment which attracted his attention 
for some other reason ; or whether it 
merely occurred to him as a pleaiMUit 
whim to stare the small servant out oi 
countenance ; certain it is, that he 
planted his elbows sejuare and firmly 
oil the desk, aud squeezing up his 
cheeks with his hands, looked at her 
fixedly. 

“ Where do you come from 1 ” ha 
said afteraloiig pause, stroking his chin. 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ What 's your name I ” 

“ Nodiiug.” 

“ Nonsense '.’’retorted Quilp. “What 
does your mistress call you when she 
wants you ?” 

“ A little devil,” said the child. 

She added in the same breath, as if 
fearful of any further questioning, 
“ But please w'lU you leave a card or 
■mesaigei” 
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These unusual answers might na- 
turally have provoked some more 
inquiries. Quilp, however, without 
uttering another word, withdrew his 
eyes from the small servant, stroked 
his chin more thoughtfully than befoi’e, 
and then, bending over the note as if 
to direct it with scrupulous and hair- 
breadth nicety, looked at her, covertly 
but very narrowly, from under his 
bushy eyebrows. The result of this 
secret survey was, that he shaded his 
face with his hands, and laughed 
slyly and noiselessly, until every vein 
in* it was swollen almost to bursting. 
Pulling his hat over his brow to conceal 
his mirth and its effects, he tossed the 
letter to the child, and hastily withdrew. 

Once ill the street, moved by some 
secret impulse, he laughed, and held 
his sides, and laughed again, and tried 
to peer through the dusty area railings 
as if to catch another glimpse of tlie 
child, until he was quite tired out. At | 
last, he travelled back to the Wilder - 1 
ness, which was within rifle-shot of his 
bachelor retreat, and ordered tea in I 
the wooden summer-house that after- i 
noon for three persons ; an invitation 
to .Miss Sally Brass and her brother to 
partake of that entertainment at that 
jilace, having been the object both of 
ins Journey and his note. 

It was not precisely the kind of 
weather in which people usually take 
tea in’summei'-houses, far less in sum- 
mer-houses in an advanced state of 
decay, and overlooking the slimy banks 
of a great river at low water. Never- 
theless, it was in this clioiee retreat 
that Mr. Quilp ordered a cold colla- 
tion to be prepared, audit was beneath 
its cracked and leaky roof that he, in 
due course of time, received Mr. Samp- 
son and his sister Sally. 

“You’re fond of the beauties of 
nature,” said Quilp with a gi-in. « Is 
this charming, Brass ? Is it unusual, 
unsopliisticated, primitive i ” 

“ it ’s delightful indeed, sir,” replied 
the lawyer. 

“ Cool i ” said Quilp. 

“ N-not particularly so, I tiunijsir,” 
rejoined Brass, with hia teeth chatter- 
ing in Ilia head 


“ Perhaps a little damp and aguo. 
ish 1 ” said Quilp. 

“Just damp enough to be cheerful, 
sir,” rejoined Brass. “ Nothing move, 
sir, nothing more.” 

“ And Sally I” said the delighted 
dwax’f. “ Does she like it J ” 

“ She ’IMike it better,” returned that 
strong-minded lady, “ When she has 
tea ; so let us have it, and don’t bother.” 

“ Sweet Sally ! ” cried Quilp, ex- 
tending his ams as if about to enibivace 
! her. “ Gentle, charming, overwhelm- 
ing Sally.” 

“ He ’s a very remarkable man in- 
deed I ” soliloquised Mr, Brass. “ He ’s 
i quite a Ti’oubadour you know } quite 
I a Troubadour i ” 

These complimentary expre-ssions 
were uttered in a somewhat abseixt and 
distracted manner ; for tlie unfortunate 
lawyer, besides having a bad cold in 
his head, had got wet in coming, and 
would have willingly borne some pecu- 
niary sacrifice if he could have shifted 
his present raw quarters to a warm 
room, and dried himself at a fire. 
Quilp, however, — who, beyond the 
gratification of his demon whims, owed 
Sampson some acknowledgment of the 
part he had pl.ayed in the mourning 
scene of which he had been a bidden 
witness,— -marked these symptoms of 
uneasiness with a delight past all ex- 
pression, and derived from them a 
secret joy which the costliest banquet 
could never have afforded him. 

It is worthy of remm’k too, as illus- 
trating a little feature in the character 
of Miss Sally Brass, that, although on 
her own account slie would have borne 
the discomforts of the Wildeniess \Yith 
a very ill grace, and would probably, 
indeed, have walked off befox'c the lea 
appeai'cd, she no sooner beheld the 
latent uneasiness and misery of her 
brother than she developed a grim 
satisfaction, and began to enjoy her- 
self after her own manner. Thoughi 
the wet came stealing thi’ough the 
roof and tricluing down upon their 
heads, Miss Brass uttei’ed no com- 
plaint, but presided over the tea equi- 
page with irapertui’bable composure. 
While Mr. Quilp, in his uproarious 
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hospitalitVj seated liiraself upon an 
empty beer-barrel, vaunted the place 
as the most beautiful and comfortable 
In the three kingdoms, and elevating 
his glass, drank to their next merry- 
meeting in that jovial spot ; and Mr. 
Brass, with the imn plashing down 
into his tea-cup, made a dismal attempt 
to pluck up his spirits and appear at 
his ease j and Tom Scott, who was in 
waiting at the door under an old 
umbrella, exulted in his agonies, and 
bade fair to split his sides Avith laugh- 
ing ; while all this was passing, Miss 
Sally Brass, unmindful of the wet 
which dripped down upon her oivn 
feminine person and fair apparel, sat 
placidly behind the tea-board, erect 
and grizzly, contemplating the unhap- 
piness of her brother with a mind at 
ease, and content, in her amiable dis- 
regard of self, to sit there all night, 
witnessing the torments which his 
avaricious and grovelling nature com- 
pelled him to endure and forbade him 
to resent. And this, it must be ob- 
served, or the illustration would be 
incomplete, althongh in a business 
peint of view she had the strongest 
sympathy with Mr. Sampson, and 
would have been beyond measure in- 
dignaut, if he had thwarted their client 
in any one respect. 

In the . height of his boisterous 
merriment, Mr. Quilp, having on some 
pretence dismissed his attendant spidte 
for the moment, resumed his usual 
manner all at once, dismounted from 
his cask, and laid his hand upon the 
lawyer’s sleeve. 

“ A word,” said the dwarf, “ before 
we go farther. Sally, hark’ee for a 
minute.” 

Miss Sally drew closer, as if accus- 
tomed to business conferences with 
their host which were the better for 
not having air. 

“ Business,” said the dwarf, glancing 
from brother to sister. “ Vei’y private 
business. L.n,y your heads together 
when you ’re by yourselves.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” returned Bi’ass, 
taking out his pocket-book and pencil. 
“ I ’ll take down tlie heads if you 
please, sir. liemarkablo douuiuents,” 
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added the lawyer, raising his eyes to 
the ceiling, “most remarkable docu- 
nients. lie states his points so cle.'irly 
that it’s a treat to have ’em ! I don’t 
know any act of parliament that’s 
equal to him in clearness.” 

[ “ I shall deprive yon of a treat,” 

said Quilp. “ Put *up your boola 
We don’t want any documents. So. 
There ’s a lad named Kit—” 

Miss Sally nodded, implying that 
she knew of him. 

“ Kit ! ” said Mr. Sampson. — “Kit ! 
Ha ! I ’ve heawl the name before, but 
I don’t exactly call to mind — I don’t 
exactly — ” 

“ You ’re as slow as a tortoise, and 
more thick-headed than a rliinoceros,” 
returned his obliging client with aa 
impatient gesture. 

“ He ’s extremely pleasant ! ” cried 
the obsequious Sampson. “ His ac- 
quaintance with Natural History too 
is surprising. Quite a Buffoon, quite 1 ” 

There is no doubt that Mr. Brass 
intended some compliment or other ; 
and it has been argued with show of 
reason that he would have said Buffon, 
but made use of a superfluous voAvel, 
Be this as it may, Quilp gave him no 
time for correction, as he performed 
that office himself by more than 
tapping him on the head witlt the 
handle of his umbrella. 

“Don’t let’s have any wrangling,” 
said Miss Sally, staying liis hand. 
“ I ’ve showed yon that 1 know him. 
and that ’s enough.” 

“ She ’s always foremost ! ” .said the 
dwarf, patting her on the back, and 
looking contemptuously at Sampson. 
“ I don’t like Kit, Sally.” 

“ Nor I,” rejoined Miss Brass. 

“ Nor I,” said Sampson. 

“ Why, that ’s right ! ” cried Qnil]^ 
“ Half our work is done already. This 
Kit is one of your honest people ; one 
of your fair characters ; a prowling 
prying hound ; a hypocrite ; a double- 
faced, white-livered, sneaking spy ; a 
crouching cur to those that feed and 
coax him, and a barking yelping dog 
to all besides.” 

“ Fearfully eloquent !” cried Brass, 
with a sneeze. “ Quite appalling T 
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“Cottle to the point,” said Miss 
Sally, “ and don’t bilk so much.” 

again!” exclaimed Quilp, 
with anotlier contemptuous look at 
Siiinjisori; “ always foremost ! I say, 
Sally, he is a yelping, insolent dog to 
all besides, and most ot all, to me. In 
short, I owe him a grudge.” 

“ That’s enough, sir,” said Samp- 
son. 

“ No, it ’s not enough, sir,” sneered 
Quilp ; “ will you hear me out 1 
liesulcs that I owe hint a grudge on 
that account, he thwarts me at tins 
minute, and stands between me and an 
end w’hich might otherwise prove a 
golden one to us all. Apart from that, 
1 repeat that he crosses my humour, 
and I hate him. Now, you know the 
lad, and can guess the rest. Devise 
your own means of putting him out of 
iny way, and execute them. Shall it 
be done I ” 

« It shall, sir,” said Sampson. • 

“ Tlien give me your hand,” re- 
torted Quilp. “ Sally, girl, yours. I 
rely as much, or more, on you than 
him. Tom Scott comes back. Lan- 
teni, pipes, more grog, and a jolly 
night of it!” 

No other word was spoken, no other 
look excbangsd, which had the sUghtBsSi 


reference to this, the real occasion of 
their meeting. Tlie trio were well 
I accustomed to act togetlier, and were 
linked to each other by ties of mutual 
I interest and advantage, and nothing 
more was needed, Re.suming his b(us- 
terous manner with the same case 
with which he had tlirown.it otf, Quilp 
was in an iiisbint the same uproarious, 
reckless. little savage, he had been a 
few seconds before. It was ten o’clock 
at night before the aini.able Sally suj)- 
ported her beloved and loving brother 
from the Wilderness, by which time 
he needed the utmost support her 
tender frame could render ; his walk 
being for some unknown reason any- 
thing but steady, and his legs con- 
stancy doubljng up, in unexpected 
places. 

Overpowered, notwithstanding his 
late prolonged slumbers, by the fatigues 
of the last few days, the dwarf lost no 
time in creeping to his dainty house, 
and was soon dreaming in his ham- 
mock. Leaving him to visions, in 
which perhaps the quiet figures we 
quitted in the old church porch were 
not witliout their share, be it our 
task to rejoin them as tltey eat and 
watched. 
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CHAPTER LII. 


Ai?rER a long time, the schoolmaster 
appeared at tlie wicket-gate of the 
churchyard, and hurried towards 
them, jingling in his liamd, as he 
came along, a bundle of rusty keys, 
ile was quite breathless with pleasure 
and baste when he reached the porch, 
and at first could only point towards 
the old building which the child had 
been contemplating so earnestly. 

“ You see those two old. houses,” he 
said at last. 

“Yes surely,” replied Nell. “I 
have been looking at them nearly ail 
the time you have been away.” 

“And you would have looked at 
them more curiously yet, if you could 
have guessed what I have to tell you,” 
said her friend, « One of those houses 
is mine.” 

Without saying any more, or giving 
the child time to reply, the schoolmas- 
ter took her hand, and, his honest face 
quite i'adiaut with exultation, led her 
to the place of which he spoke. 

They stopped before its low arched 
door. After trying several of tlie 
keys in vain, the schoolmaster found 
one to fit the huge lock, which turned 
back, creaking, aud admitted them 
into the house. 

'I'he room into which they entered 
was a vaulted chamber once nobly 
ornamented by cunning architects, and 
still retaining, in its beautiful groined 
roof and rich stone ti'acery, choice 
remnants of its ancient splendour, 
i’oliage carved in the stone, and emu- 
lating tbe mastery of Nature’s hand, 
yet remained to tell how many times 
the leaves outside had come and gone, 
while it lived on unchanged. The 
broken figures suiipoi-ting die burden 
of the chimncy-piece, though mnti- 
tatcd, were still distinguishable for 
what they Iiad been — far different from 
the dust without — and showed sadly 
i)y the empty hearth, like creatures 
who bad outlived their kind, and 
moiinieci their own too slow decay. 

In seme old time — for even change 


was old in that old place — a wooden 
partition had been constructed in one 
part of the chamber to form a sleep- 
ing-closet, into which tlie light was 
admitted at tlie same period by a rude 
wndow, or rather niche, cut in the 
solid wall. This screen, together with 
two seats in the broad chimney, had 
at some forgotten date been part of the 
church or convent j for the oak, 
hastily appropriated to its present 
purpose, had been little altered from 
its former shape, and presented to tlio 
eye a pile of fragments of rich carving 
from old monkish stalls. 

I An. open door leading to a small 
I room or cell, "dim with the light that 
came through leaves of ivy, completed 
the interior of this portion of the ruin. 
It was not quite destitute of furniture. 
A few strange chairs, whose arms and 
legs looked as though they had 
dwindled away with age ; a table, the 
very spectre of its i*ace ; a great old 
chest that had once held records in 
the church, with other quaintly- 
fashioned domestic necessaries, and 
store of fire-wood for the winter, were 
scattered around, and gave evident 
tokens of its occupation as a dwelling- 
place at no very distant time. 

The child looked arovmd her, with 
that solemn feeling with which wo 
contemplate the* work of ages that 
have become but drops of water in the 
great ocean of eternity. The old man 
had followed them, but they were all 
three hushed for a space, and drew 
their breath softly, as if they feared 
to break the silence even by so slight 
a sound. 

“ It is a very beautiful place ! ” said 
the child, in a low voice. 

“ I almost feared you thought other- 
wise,” returned die schoolmaster. 
“ You shivered when W'e first came in, 
as if yon felt it cold or gloomy.” 

“ It was not that,” said Nell, 
glancing round with a slight shudder. 
“Indeed I cannot tell you what it 
was, but when I saw the outside, from 
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the church porch, the same feeling funds together, shall do bravely | 
came over me. It is its being so old no fear of that.” ' J 

and gray, perhaps.” “ Heaven ble-ss and prosper you ! 

“ A peaceful place to live in, don’t sobbed the child, 
you think so?” said her friend. “Amen, my dear,” returned her 

«0h yes,” rejoined the child, clasp- friend cheerfully ; “ and all of us, as it ‘1 

in" her hands eameiitly. “ A quiet, will, and has, in leading us thi-ough 
happy place — a place to live and learn sonw and trouble to this tranquil 
to die ini” She would have said life. But we must look at my house 
more, but that the energy of her now. Cornel” 
thoughts caused her voice to faltei*, They repaired to the other tene- 
and come in ti’emhling whispers from ment; tried the rusty keys as before ; 
her lips. at length found the right one ; and 

« A place to live, and Ieai*n to live, opened the worm-eaten door. It led 
and gather healtli of mind and body into a fchamber, vaulted and old, like 
in,” said the schoolmaster} “for this that from which they had come, but 
old house is yom’s.” not so spacious, and having only one 

“ Ours ! ” cried the child. other little room attached. It was > 

“Aye,” returned tlxe schoolmaster not difficult to divine that the other ^ 

gaily, “ for many a merry year to house was of right the schoolmaster’s, 
come, I hope. I shall be a close and that he had chosen foi? himself 
neighbour — only next door — but this the least commodious, iu Ms care and 
house is yours.” regard for them. Like the adjoining 

Having now disburdened himself of habitation, it held such old articles <>f 
his great surprise, the schoolmaster furniture as were absolutely aecessaj’y, 
sat down, and drawing Nell to his and had its stack of fire-wood, 
side, told her how he had learnt that To make these dwellings as habit- . 

that ancient tenement had been occu- able and full of comfort as they could, ’ 

pied for a very long time by an old was now their pleasant care. In a 
person, nearly a hundred years of age, slmrt time, each had its cheei'ful fira 
who kept the keys of the church, glowing and crackling on the hearth, 
opened and closed it for the services, and i’eddening the pale old walls with 
and showed it to strangers ; how she a hale and healthy blush, Nell, bushy 
had died not many weeks ago, and plying her needle, repaired the tat- 
nobody had yet been found to fill the tered window-hangings, drew together 
office ; how, leai’ning all this in an the rents that time worn in the 
interview with the sexton, who was threadbai’e scraps of eaiq>et, and made 
confined to his bed by rheumatism, he them whole and decent. The school- 
had been bold to make mention of his master swept and smoothed the ground 
fellow-traveller, which had been so before the door, tx'immed the long 
favourably received by that high au- grass, trained the ivy and creeping 
fiiority, that ho had taken courage, plants, which hung their drooping 
acting on his advice, to propound the heads in melancholy neglect ; and i 

matter to the clergyman. In a word, gave to the outer walls a cheexy air of 
the result of hia exertions was, that home. The old man, sometimes by 
Nell and her grandfather were to be his side and sometimes with the child, 
carried before the last-named gentle- lent his aid to both, went hei-e and 
!' ' man next day; and, his approval of there on little patient services, ami 

their conduct and appearance reserved was happy. 'Neighboixrs too, as they 4 
j ' 03 a matter of fonn, that iliey.were came from woi*k, pi'oliered theii- liol]),* 

|‘ ali’eady appointed to the vacant post, or sent their children xvith such small 

“ There ’s a small allowance of mo- presents or loans as the stx’angers 
isey,” said the schoolmaster. “It is needed most. It was a busy day; and 
not much, but still enough to live upon night came on, Jind found them won- 
ia this retired spot. By dobbU^our dermg tliat there was yet so much to 
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4o, and that it should he dark so 
soon. • 

They took their supper together, in 
the house which may he hencefoi'th 
calletl tile ehikhs ; and, when tliey had 
finirihed their meal, drew round the 
fire, and almost in whispers — their 
liearts were too quiet and glad for 
loud expression— discussed their future 
plans. Before they separated, the 
sciioolnuLster read some prayers aloud; 
and then, full of gratitude and happi- 
aoKs, they parted for the night. 

At that silent hour, when hep grand- 
fatlier was sleeping peacefully in his 
bed, and every sound was hushed, the 
child lingered before the dying emters, 
and thought of her past fortunes as if 
they had been a dream and she only 
now awoke. The glare of the sinking 
flame, reflected in the oaken panels 
whose carved tops were dimly seen in 
the gloom of the dusky roof — the aged 
walls, where strange shadows came 
and went with every flickering of the 
fire — the solemn presence, within, of 
that decay which falls on senseless 
things the most enduring in their 
nature ; and, without, and round 
about on every side, of Death — filled 
her with deep and thoughtful feelings,' 
but with none of terror or alarm. A 
change had been gradually stealing 
over her, in the time of her loneliness 
and soxTow. With failing strength 
and heightening resolution, there had 
sprung up a purified and altered mind; 
thei’e had grown in her bosom blessed 
thoughts and hopes, which are the 
portion of few but the weak and 
drooping. There w'ere none to see 
the frail, perishable figure, as it glided 
from the fii'e and leaned jxensively at 
the open casement ; none but the 
stars, to look into the uptuPned face 
and read its history. The old church 
bell rang out the hour with a mournful 
sound, as if it had grown sad from so 
much communitxg with the dead and 
unheeded w'arning to the living ; the 
fallen loaves rustled ; the grass stirred 
upon the graves ; all else was still and 
sleeping. 

Some of those dreamless sleepers 
lay close within the shadow pf the, 


clnweb— touching the wall, as if they 
clung to it for comfort and protection. 
Othera had chosen to lie beneath tlie 
changing shade of trees ; oihei’s, by 
the path, that footste|>s ininht uomo 
iiear them ; others, among the graves 
of little children. Some, liad desired 
to rest beneath the very gi’ound they 
had trodden in their daily walks; 
some, where the setting sun might 
shine upon their bed.s; some, tvlmro 
its light would fall upon them when it 
rose. Perhaps not one of the un- 
prisoned souls had been able quite to 
separate itself in living tliouglit from 
its old comjianion. If any had, it had 
still felt for it a love like that which 
captives have been known to .bear 
towards the cell in which they have 
been long confined, and, even at part- 
ing, hung upon its narrow bounds 
affectionately. 

It was long before the child closed 
the window, and approached her bed. 
Again something of the same sensation 
as before — an involuntary chill — a 
momentary feeling akin to fear— but 
vanishing directly, and leaving no 
alarm behind. Again too, dreams of 
the little scholar; of the roof opening, 
and a column of bright faces, rising 
far away into the sky, as she had 
seen in some old scriptural picture 
once, and looking down on her, asleep. 
It was a sweet and happy dream. 
The quiet spot, outside, seemed to 
’remain the same, save that there was 
music in the air, and a sound of angels' 
Avings. After a time the sisters came 
there, hand in hand, and stood among 
the graves. And tiien the dream gi*ew 
dim, and faded. 

With the bi’ightness and joy of 
morning, came the renewal of yester- 
day’s labours, the revival of its pleasant 
thoughts, the restoiation of i ts en orgies, 
cheerfulness, and hope. Tliey worked 
gaily in ordering and .arranging their 
houses until noon, and then wont to 
visit the clergyman. 

He was a simple-hearted old gentle- 
man, of a shrinking, subdued spirit, 
accustomed to retirement, and Vi;ry 
little acquainted with the world, whieb 
he had left jaiany years before to come 
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and settle in that place. His wife had 
died in the house in which he still 
lived, and he had long since lost sight 
of .my earthly cares or hopes beyond it. 

He received them very kindly, .and 
at once showed an interest in Nell ; 
asking her name, and age, her birth- 
lace, the circumstances which had led 
er there, and so forth. The school- 
master had already told her story. 
They had no other friends or home to 
leave, he said, and had come to share 
his fortunes. He loved tlie child as 
though she were his own. 

“ Well, well,” said the clergyman. 

** Let it be as you desire. She is very 
young.” 

‘‘■Old in adversity and trial, sir,” re- 
plied the schoolmaster. 

God help her 1 Let her rest, and 
forget them,” said the old gentleman. 
‘‘But an old church is a dull and 
gloomy place for one so young as you, 
my child.” 

“Oh no, sir,” returned Nell. “I 
have no such thoughts, indeed.” 

“ I would ratlier see her dancing on 
the green at nights,” s.aid the old gen- 
tleman, laying bis hand upon her he.ad, 
and smiling sadly, “ than have her 
sitting in the shadow of our moulder-' 
iag arches. You must look to this, 
and see that her heart does not grow 
heavy among these solemn laiins. 
Your request is gr.anted, friend.” 

After moi’e kind words, they with- j 
drew, and repaired to the child’s 
house ; where they were yet in con- 
versation on their happy fortune, when 
another friend .appeared. 

Tliis was a little old gentleman, who 
lived in the parsonage-house, and had 
resided there (so they learnt soon 
al'ferw.ar(ls) ever since the death of the 
clergyman’s wife, which had happened 
fil'toen years before. He had been his 
college friend and always his dose 
companion ; in the fir.'ft shock of his 
grief he had come to console and com- 
fort him ; and from that time they had 
never parted comp.aiiy. The little old 
gentleman was the active spirit of the 
place, the adjuster of all differences, 
the promoter of all raeri7-ni.aking3, i 
the dispenser of his friend’s bounty, j 


and of no small charity of Ws own 
besides ; the univei-s.al mediator, eoin- 
forter, and friend. None of the simple 
villagei'3 had cared to ask his name, 
or, when they Iniew it, to stoi-e it in 
their memory. Perhaps from some 
vague rumour of his college honours 
which had been whispered abrotu! 
on his first arrival,, perhaps beeausf' 
ho w;i3 an unmarried, iinincumbercd 
gentleman, he had been called the 
bachelor. The n.ame pleiised him, or 
suited him as well m any other, and 
the Bachelor he had ever since re- 
mained. And the bachelor it was, it 
may be added, who with his own hands 
had Laid in the stock of fuel which tiie 
wanderers had fouilti in their new 
habitations. 

The bachelor, then — to call him by 
his usual appellation — lifted the latch, 
showed his little round mild face for a 
moment at the door, and stepped into 
the .room like on© who was no stranger 
to it. 

“ You are Mr. Marion, the new 
schoolmaster 1” he said, greeting Nell’s 
kind friend. 

“ I am, sir.” 

“ Y ou come w'ell recommended, and 
I am glad to .see you. I should have 
been in the way yesterday, expecting 
you, but I rode across the country te 
cai'ry a message from a sick mother 
I to her daughter in service some miles 
off, and have but just now returned. 
This is our young church-keeper I 
You .ai'e not the less welcome, friend, 
fi»r her sake, or for this old man’s : 
nor the wox'se teacher for having learnt 
liumanity.” 

“ She has been ill, sir, very Lately,” 
said the schoolmaster, in answer to 
the look with which tlieir visitor i-o- 
garded Nell when he had kissed her 
cheek. 

“Yes, yes. I know she has,” ho 
rejoined. “ There have been satfering 
and heartache iiere.” 

“ Indeed there have, sir.” 

The little old genllem.an glanced at 
the gr.andfather, .and back again at tlm 
child, who.se h.aiul he took tenderly in 
his, and held. 

“ You will be happier here,” ho 
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said ; « we will try, at least, to malve 
you so. You have made great im- 
provements here alre.ady. Are they 
the work of your hands \ ” 

“ Yes, sir,” 

« We may make some others — not 
better in themselves, hut with better 
means perhaps,” said the bachelor. 

Lot ns see now, let us see.” ' 

■ Nell accompanied him into the i 
other little rooms, and over both the 
houses, in which ho found various 
small comforts wanting, which he 
engaged to supply from a certain col- 
lection of odds and ends he had at 
homo, and which mu.st have been- a 
veiy miscellaneous and exten.sive one, 
as it comprehended the most opposite 
articles imaginable. They all came, 
however, and came without loss of 
time ; for the little old gentleman, dis- 
appearing for some five or ten minutes, 
presently returned, laden with old 
shelves, rugs, blankets, and other 
household gear, and followed by a boy 
bearing a similar load. These being 
cast on the floor in a promiscuous 
lieap, yielded a quantity of occupation 
in arranging, erecting, and putting 
away? the superintendence of which 
task evidently afforded the old gentle- 
man extreme delight, and engaged him 
for some time with great brisluiess and 
activity. When nothing more was left 
to be done, he charged the boy to run 
off and bring his schoolmates to be 
marshalled before tlieir new master, 
and solemnly reviewed, 

“ As good a set of fellows, Marton, 
as you ’d wish to see,” he said, turning 
to the schoolmaster when the boy was 
gone ; “ but I don’t let ’em know 1 
think so. That wouldn’t do, at all.” 

The messenger soon returned at the 
head of a long row of urchins, great 
and small, who, being confronted by 
the bachelor at the house door, fell 
into vai'ious convulsions of politeness ; 
clutching their hats and caps, squeezing 
them into the smallest possible dimen- 
sions, ai>d making all manner of bows 
and scrapes, which the little old gen- 
tlein.-in contemplated with excessive 
satisfaction, and expressed his approval 
of by a great many nods and smiles. 


Indeed, his approb.ation of the boys 
■was by no mems so scrupulously dis- 
guised as he had led the schoolmaster 
to suppose, inasmuch as it broke out 
in sundry loud whispers and confiden- 
tial remarks which were perfectly 
audible to them every one. 

“ This first boy, schoolmaster,” said 
the bachelor, “ is John Owen ; a lad 
of good parte, sir, and frank, honest 
temper ; but too thoughtless, too play- 
ful, too light-headed by far. That boy^ 
my good su.*, would break his neck 
■with pleasure, and deprive his pm-ents 
of their chief comfort — and between 
ourselves when you come to see him at 
j hare and hounds, talcing the fence and 
ditch by the finger-post, and sliding 
down the face of the little quaiTy, 
you ’ll never forget it. It *s beautiful 1 ” 

I John Owen having been thus re- 
I buked, and being in perfect possession 
I of the speech aside, the bachelor singled 
out another boy. 

1 “Now, look at that lad, sir,” said 
the bachelor. “ You see that fellow * 
Richard Evans his name is, sir. An 
amazing boy to learn, blessed with a 
good memory, and a ready understand- 
ing, and moreover with a good voice 
and ear for psalm-singing, in which ha 
is the best among ns. Yet, sii’, that 
boy will come to a bad end ; he ’ll 
never die in his bed ; he ’s always 
falling asleep in church in sermon- 
time — and to tell you the truth, Mr. 
Mai'ton, I always did the same at hir 
age, and feel quite certain that it war 
natural to my constitution and H 
couldn’t help it.” 

This hopeful pupil edified by thn 
above terrible reproval, the bachelor 
turned to another. 

“ But if vre talk of examples to be 
shunned,” said he, “if we come to 
boys that should he a warning and a 
beacon to all their fellows, here ’s the 
one, and I hope you won’t spare him. 
Tills is the lad, sir ; this one ■with the 
blue eyes and light haiiv Tlii.s is a 
swimmer, sir, this fellow— a diver, 
Lord save us ! This is a boy, sir, who 
had a fancy for plunging into eighteen 
feet of water, with his clothes on, and 
bringing up a blind man’s dog, who 
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was being dyo-wnetl by the weight of 
ills chain and collar, while his roaster 
stood wringing his liands upon the 
bank, bewailing the loss of his guide 
and friend. I sent the boy two guineas 
anonymously, sir,” added the bachelor, 
in his peculiar whisper, “directly I 
heard of it ; but never mention it on 
any account, for he Imsii’t the least 
idea that it came from roe.” 

Having disposed of this culprit, the 
bachelor turned to anotlier, and from 
him to another, and so on through the 
whole array, Uwing, for their whole- 
some restrictionwithin due bounds, the 
same cutting emphasis on such of their 
propen.sities as were dearest to his 
heart and wei’o \mqucstioi>ably refer- 
able to his own precept and example. 
Thoroughly persuaded, in the end, diat 
he had made them miserable by his 
severity, he dismissed them with a 
emaU present, and an adinoniUon to 


walk quietly home, without any leap- 
ings, seulllings, or turnings out of the 
way; winch injunction (he informed 
the* schoolmaster in the same audible 
confidence) he did not think he could 
have obeyed when he w'as a boy, had 
his life depended on it. 

Hailing these little tokens of the 
bachelor’s disposition as so manyas.sur- 
anees of his own w'cleome course from 
that time, the aclioolmaster parted from 
him with a light heart and joyous 
spirits, and deemed himself one of the 
happiest men on earth. The windows 
of the two old houses were ruddy again, 
that night, with the reflection of the 
cheerful fires thitt burnt within ; and 
the bachelor and his friend, pausing to 
look upon them as they returned from 
their evening walk, spoke softly toge- 
ther of the beautiful child, and looked 
round upon tlie churchyard with a 
sigh. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


Neii, was stirring early in the morn- 
ing, and having discharged her house- 
hold tasks, and put everything in order 
for tlie good schoolmaster (though 
sorely against liis will, for he would 
have spared her the pains), took down, 
from its nail by the fireside, a little 
bundle of keys with which the bachelor 
had formally invested her on the pre- 
vious day, and went out alone to visit 
the old church. 

The sky was serene and bright, the 
air clear, perfumed with the fresh scent 
of newly-fallen leaves, and grateful to 
every sense. The neighbouring sU’eam 
sparkled, and rolled onward with a 
tj^eful sound ; the dew glistened on 
tna green mounds, like tears shed by 
Good Spirits over the dead. 

Some young children sported among 
the tombs, and hid from each other, 
with laughing faces. They had an 
infant witli them, and had laid it down 
asleen upon a child’s grave, in a little 


bed of leaves. It was a new grave— 
the resting-place, perhaps, of soma 
little ere.ature, who, meek and patient 
in its illness, had often sat and watched 
them, and now seemed, to their minds, 
scarcely changed. 

She drew near and asked one of 
them whose grave it waa The child 
answered that that was not its name ; 
it was a garden — his brother’s. It wtis 
greener, lie said, than all the other 
gardens, and the birds loved it better 
because he had been used to feed 
them. When he had done speaking, 
he looked at her with a smile, and 
kneeling down and nestling for a mo- 
ment with his cheek against the turf, 
bounded merrily away. 

She passed the church, gazing up- 
ward at its old tower, went through 
the wicket gate, and so into the village. 
The old sexton, leaning on a crutch, 
was taking the air at his cottage doorj 
and gave her good morrow. 
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** You a&s better ? ” said the child, 
srtopping to speak with him. 

“ Aye surely,” returned the old 
man. I ’in thaalcful to say, much 
better.” 

“ You will be quite well soon.” 

“ With Heaven’s leave, and a little 
patienee. But come in, come in ! ” 

The old man limped on before, and 
warning her of the downward step, 
which he achieved himself with no 
sniall difficulty, led the way into his 
little cottage. 

“ It is but one room you see. There 
is another up above, but the stair has 
got harder to climb o’ late years, and 
I never use it. I ’m thinking of taking 
to it again, nest summer, though.” 

The child wondered iiow a grey- 
headed man like him — one of his trade 
too — could talk of time so easily. He 
saw her eyes wandering to the tools 
that hung upon the wall, and smiled. I 

“ I warrant now,” he said, “ that 
you think all those are used in making 
graves.’* 

“Indeed, I W'ondered tliat you 
wanted so many.” 

“ And W'ell you might. I am a gar- 
dener. ■ I dig the ground, and plant 
tilings that are to live and grow. My 
works don’t all moulder away, and rot 
in the earth. You see that spade in 
the centre 1 ’* 

« The very old one — so notched and 
woni ? Yes.” 

« That’s the sexton’s spade, and it’s 
a well-used one, as you see. We’re 
Iiealrhy people hei’e, but it has done a 
power of work. If it could speak now, 
that spade, it would tell you of many 
an unexpected joh that it and I liave 
done together ; but I forget ’em, for 
my memoi’y’s a poor one. — That’s 
nothing new,” he added hastily. “ It 
always was.” 

“ there ai**? flowers and slu'uhs to 
speak to yoar other work,” said tlio 
child. 

“Oh yes. And tall trees. But 
they are not so separated from the 
sexton’s labours as you tltiuk-” 

“Noi” . ^ 

“Not in my mind, and recollection 
““Such as it is,” said the old man. 


“ Indeed tliey often help ft. For sar 
that I planted such a tree for such a 
man. There it sf;uid.s, to remiiid me 
that he died. When I look at it;, 
broad shadow, and remember what it 
was in his time, it helps me to the age 
of my other worl:, and i can tell vou 
pretty nearly when I made his grave.” 

“ But it may remind you of one who 
is still alive,” said the child. 

Ol twenty that are dead, in con- 
nexion with that one who lives, then ” 
rejoined the old man ; “ wife, husband 
jarents, brothers, sisters, cliildrea* 
iriends — a score at least. So it 
hapjKuis that the sexton's spado gets 
vvm-n and battered. 1 shall need ^ 
new one—next summer.” 

The child looked quickly towardij 
him, thinking tliat he jested with hi<j 
age and infirmity: but the nncoa.. 
scions sexton Wiis quite in earnest, 

I “ Ah !” he said, after a brief silence, 
“ People never learn. They never 
! leara. It ’s only we who turn up the 
i ground, where nothing grows and 
i everything decays, wlio think of such 
i things as these — who tliiiik of them 
I properly, I mean. You have been 
into the church ? ” 

“ I ain going there now,” the child 
replied. 

t “There’s an old well there,” said 
i the sexton, “ right underneath tlwi 
, belfry ; a deep, dark, echoing well. 
■ Forty year ago, you had only to let 
down the bucket till the first knot in 
the rope wa.s free of the windlass, and 
: you heard it sjilasliing in tiie cold dull 
1 water. By little and little the water 
fell .away, so that in ten year after 
that, a second knot was made, and 
you must unwind so much rojie, or 
the bucket swung tight and empty at 
the end. In ton years’ time, the water 
fell again, and a tliird knot was made. 
In ten year more, the well dried up 
and now, if yon lower the bucket till 
your .anas are tired and let out noariv 
all the cord, you ’ll hear it, of a siuldml, 
clanking ami rattling on the ground 
below ; with a sound of being so deep 
and so far dowti, that your heart leaps 
into yonr mouth, and yoti stoirt nwav 
as if YOU were falling in.” 
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A dreadful place to come on in 
the dark i ” exe^imed the child, who 
had followed the old man’s looks and 
words xin til she seemed to stand upon 
its brink. 

“ Wliat is it but a grave ! ” said the 
sexton. “ What else ! And which 
of our old folks, knowing all this, 
thought, as the spring subsided, of 
tlicix' own failing strength, and lessen- 
ing life ? Not one ! ” 

“ Are you very old yourself ? ” 
asked the child, involuntarily. 

“ I shall be seventy-nine — next 
summer.” 

“ You still work when you are 
well 2 ” 

“Work! To be sure. You shall 
see my gardens hereabout. Look at 
the window there. I made, and have 
kept, that plot of ground entirely with 
my own hands. By this time next 
year I shall hardly see the sky, the 
boughs will have grown so thick. I 
have ray winter work at night besides.” 

He opened, as he spoke, a cupboard 
close to where he sat, aud produced 
some miniature boxes, carved in a 
homely manner and made of old wood. 

“ Some gentlefolks who are fond of 
ancient days, aud what belongs to 
tliom,” he said, “like to buy these 
keepsakes from our church and ruins. 
Sometimes, I make them of scraps of 
oali, that tuni up here and there ; 
sometimes of bits of coffins wliieli the 
vaults have long preserved. See here i 
— this is a little chest of the last kind, | 
clasped at the edges with fragments of i 
brass plates that had witing on ’em 
once, though it would be hard to read 
it now. 1 haven’t many by me at this i 
time of year, but these shelves will he 
full — next summei'.” 

The child admired and praised his 
work, and shortly afterwards departed; , 
thinking, as she went, how strange it 
was, that this old man, xh’awing from 
his pursuits, aud everything ai'ound 
him, one stern moral, never contem- 
jilatcd its application to himself ; and, 
while he dwelt upon the uncertainty 
of human life, seemed both in W'ord 
and deed to deem himself immoiiial. 
But her musings did not stop hero. 


for slie was wdse enough to tinnii that 
by a good and merciful adjn-lm."nt 
this must be human nature, and that 
the old sexton, willi his plains for 
next summei’, was but a type of all 
uiaiikind. 

Full of these meditations;, .she reached 
the church. It was easy to find the 
key belonging to the outer door, for 
each xvas labelled on a scrap of yellow 
parchment. Its vex*y tuniing in tho 
lock awoke a hollow sound, and when 
she entered with a faltering stop, tlib 
echoes that it raised in closing, made 
her start. 

If the peace of the shnple village 
had moved the child more strongly, 
because of tho dark and ti’oubled 
ways that lay beyond, and through 
which .she had journeyed with such 
failing feet, what was the deep im- 
pression of finding herself alone in 
that solemn building, where the very 
light, coming through sunken win- 
dows, seemed old and grey, aud the 
I air, redolent of earth aud mould, 
I seemed laden with dee.ay, purified by 
I time of all its grosser particles, and 
sighing through areh and aisle, and 
' clustered pillars, like the breath of 
ages gone ! Here was the broken 
pavement, worn, so long ago, by pious 
feet, that Time, stealing on the pil- 
grims’ steps, had H’odden out tlieir 
track, and left but crumbling stones. 
Here were the rotten beam, tho sink- 
ing arch, the sapped and mouldering 
wall, the lowly trench of earth, the 
statety tomb on which no ejiitaph re- 
mained, — all, — marble, stone, iron, 
wood, and dust, one common monu- 
ment of ruin. The best work and the 
, worst, the plainest and the richest, 

! the stateliest and the least imposing — 

1 both of Heaven’s work and Mail’s^ 
all found one common level here, and 
i told one common tale. 

Some part of the edifice had been a 
baronial chapel, and liore wore efiigies 
of warriors stretched ujion their beds 
of stone w'ith folded haiuls — cross- 
legged, those who Lad fought in tho 
Holy Wars — girded with their swords, 
and cased in lu-monr as they had lived. 
Some of these knights liad their ow.n 
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we8.pdi!s, Ijoliiiet,'!, coats of mail, hang- 
in" upon the walls li.ird by, and dang- 
iirj" li'fim rustv hooks. Broken and 
dilajiidated as they were, they yet 
retained their ancient form, and soiiie- 
thiiig of their ancient aspect. Thus 
Tioleiit deeds live after men upon tlie 
earth, and traces of war and bloodshed , 
will survive in motimfnl shapes, long 
after those who worked the desolation 
are hut atoms of earth themselves. 

T lie child sat down, in this old, silent 
place, among the stark figures on the 
tombs — they made it more quiet there, 
than elsewhere, to her fancy — and 
gazing round with a feeling of awe, 
tempered with a calm delight, felt that 
now she was happy, and at rest. She 
took a Bilde from the shelf, and read ; 
then, laying it down, thought of the 
summer days and the bright spring- 
time that would come— of the rays of 
sun that would fall in aslant, upon the 
sleeping fonus — of the leaves that 
would flutter at the window, and play 
in glistening shadows on the pavement i 
—of the songs of birds, and gx-owth of 
buds and blossoms out of doors — of 
the sweet air, that would steal in, and 
gently wave the tattered banners over- 
head. What if the spot awakened 
thoughts of death I Die who would, 
it would still remain the same ; these 
eights aixd sounds would still go on, as 
happily as ever. It would be no pain 
to sleep amidst them. 

She left the chapel — veiy slowly 
and often tuniing back to gaze again 
—and coming to a low doox*, which 
plainly led into the tower, opened it, 
and climbed the xvinding staii’ in dark- 
ness ; save where she looked doxvn, 
through nan’ow loopholes, on the place 
she had left, or caught a gliranxering 
vision of the dusty bells. At length ^ 


she gained the end of the ascent and 
stood upon the turret top. 

Oh ! the glory of the sudden burst 
of light ; the fi’cshncss of the fields 
and woods, stretching away on every 
side, and meeting the bright blue sky ; 
the cattle grazing in the pasturage ; 
I the smoke, that, coming from amoxxg 
i the trees, seemed to rise ujiwai-d from 
the green earth ; tixe children yet at 
: their gambols down below — all, every- 
thing, so beautiful and happy I It xvas 
like passmg from deatli to Ihe ; it was 
drawing nearer Heaven. 

The children were gone, when 
she emerged into the porch, and 
locked the door. As she passed the 
school-house she could hear the busy 
hum of voices. Her friend had begun 
his labours only that day. The noise 
grew louder, and, looking back, she saw 
the boys come looping out and dis- 
perse themselves with meriy shouts 
and play. “ It ’s a good thing,” 
thought the child, « I am very glad 
they pass the church.” And then she 
stopped, to fancy how the noise xvould 
sounij, inside, and how gently it would 
seem to die away upon the eai*. 

Again that ^y, yes, twice again, 
she stole back to the old chapel, ami in 
her former seat read fi'om the same 
book, or indulged the same quiet train 
of thought. Evexi when it had grown 
dusk, and the shadows of coming night 
made it more solemn still, the child 
remained, like one rooted to the spot, 
and had no fear or thought of stiiTing. 

They found her there, at last, and 
took her home. She looked pale but 
very bappy, until they separated for 
Uio niglft ; and then, as the poor 
schoolmaster stooped down to kiss her 
i cheek, he thought ho felt a tear «pon 
1 his face. 


at 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


The bachelor, among his various 
occupations, found in the old church a 
constant source of interest and amuse- 
ment. Taking that pride in it which 
men conceive foi* the wonder's of their 
own little world, he had made its his- 
tory his study ; and many a summei* 
day within its walls, and many a win- 
ter's night beside the paraonage fire, 
had found the bachelor still poring over', 
and adding to, his goodly store of tale 
and legend. 

As lie was not one of those rough 
spirits who would strip fair of 

every little shadowy vestment iii wmcu 
time and teeming fancies love to array 
her — and some of which become her 
pleasantly enough, serving, like the 
waters of her well, to add new graces 
to the charms they half conceal and 
half suggest, and to awaken interest 
and pursuit rather than languor and 
indifference — as, unlike this stem and 
obdui’ate class, he loved to see the 
goddess crowned witli those garlands 
of wild flowers which tradition wreathes 
for her gentle wearing, and which are 
often freshest in their homeliest shapes, 
—-ho trod with a light step and bore 
with a light hand upon the dust of 
centuries, unwilling to demolish any 
of the airy shrines that had been raised 
above it, if any good feeling or affec- 
tion of the human heart were hiding 
thereabouts. Thus, in the case of an 
ancient coffin of rough stone, supposed, 
for many generations, to contain the 
bones of a certain baron,- who, after 
ravaging, with cut, and thrust, and 
plunder, in foreign lands, came back 
with a penitent and sori'owing heart to 
die at home, but which had been lately 
shown by learned antiquaries to be no 
such thing, as the baron in question 
(so they contended) had died hard in 
battle, gnashing his teeth and cursing 
witli liis latest, breath, — the baclielor 
atoutly maintained that the old tale 
was the true one ; that tlie baron, 
repenting him of the evil, had done 
great charitii^s and meekly given up the 


gho.st ; and that, if ever baron went to 
heaven, tliat baron was then at pe;aee. 
In like manner, when the aforesaid 
antiquaries did argue and contend tliat 
a cex'tain secret vault was not the tomb 
of a gray-haired lady who had been 
h.angcd and drawn and quartered by 
glorious Q,ueen Bess for* succouring a 
wi-etehed priest who fainted of thirst 
and hunger at her door, the baehelo’: 
did solemnly maintain, against ah 
comers, that the cliui’ch rvas hallowed 
by the said poor lady's ashes ; that her 
i-emains had been collected in the 
ingnt Iroin four of the city's gates, and 
thither in secret brought, and there 
deposited ; and the bachelor did further 
(being highly excited at such times) 
deny the glory of Queen Bess, and 
assert the immeasurably greater gUrny 
of the meanest woman in her realm, 
who had a merciful and tender heart. 
As to the assertion that the flat stone 
near the door was not the grave of the 
miser who had disowned his only child 
and left a sum of money to the church 
to buy a peal of bells, the bachelor did 
readily admit the same, and that the 
lace had given birth to no such man. 
a a word, he would have had every 
stone, and plate of brass, the monument 
only of deeds whose memory should 
survive. All others he was willing to 
forget. They might be buried in con- 
secrated ground, but he would have 
had them buried deep, and never 
brought to light again. 

It -ivas from the lips of such a tutor, 
that the child learnt her easy task. 
Already impressed, beyond all telling, 
by the silent building and the peaceful 
beauty of the spot in whicli it stood — 
majestic age surrounded by perpetual 
youth — it seemed to her, when she 
heard these things, sacred to all good- 
ness and virtue. It was another woi’l il, 
where sin and soitovv never came ; 
a tx'anquil place of rest, where nothing 
evil entei'ed. 

When the bacheloi* had given hex* in 
! connexion with almost every tomb and 
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flat, gi’ave-sfcfme some history of its 
own, he took her down into the old 
eryiit, now a mere dull vault, and 
showed her how it had heen lighted up 
in the time of the monks, and how, 
amid lamps dojiendine: from the roof, 
and sw inging censers exhalin'' scented 
odours, and habits j;littering with gold 
and silver, and pictures, and precious 
stnifs, and jewels all Hashing and 
glistening througli the low arches, llie 
cliaunt of aged voices had been many 
a time heal’d there, at midnight, in old 
days, while hooded figures knelt and 
pi’iiyeil around, and told their I’osaries 
of beads. Thence, he took her abtjve 
ground again, and showed her, liigh 
np in the old walls, small galleries, 
where the nuns had been wont to glide 
along— dimly seen in their dark dre,ssos 
so far off— or to pause like gloomy 
shadows, listening to the prayers. He 
showed her too, how the warriors, 
whose figures rested on the tombs, 
had woi’n tho.se ratting scraps of 
armour up above— how this liad been 
a helmet, and that a shield, and that a 
gauntlet — and how they had wielded 
the great, two-handed swords, and 
beaten men down, with yonder iron 
tnace. AH tliat he told the child she 
treasured in her mind 5 and some- 
times, when she awoke at night from 
dreams of those old times, and rising 
from her bed looked out at the dark 
church, she almo.st hoped to see the 
window.s liglited up, and hear the 
organ’s swell, and soimd of voices, on 
the rushing wdnd. 

The old sexton soon got better, and 
W.1S about again. From him tlie child 
leai-nt many otluw things, though of a 
ilill'erejit kind. He was not able to 
work, but one day there was a grave to 
he made, and he came to overlook the 
man who dug it. He was in a talk- 
ative mood ; and the child, at first 
standing by his side, and afterwards 
Bluing on the grass at his feet, with 
her tlioughtful lace raised towards his, 
began to converse with him. 

Now, the man who did the sexton’s 
duty \vas a little older than he, though 
much more active. But he was deaf ; 
ami when the sexton (who peradven- 


ture, on a pinch, might have walked a 
mile with great difficulty in luilf-a- 
dozen hours) exchanged a X’emark 
with him about ins work, the child 
could not help noticing that he did so 
with an impatient kind of jnty for his 
infirmity, as if he were himself tha 
sti'OJtgest and heartiest man aiiv'e. 

“I’m sorry to see there is this to 
do,” said the child, when she ap- 
proached. “ I heard of no one having; 
died.” 

“She lived in another hamlet, my 
dear,” returned tiie sexton. “ Three 
mile away'.” 

“ Was she young 1 ” 

“ Ye — yes ” sjiid tlie sexton ; not 
more than sixty-four, 1 think. David, 
wa.s she more than sixty-four 1 ” 

David, who was digging hard, lieard 
nothing of the question. Tlie sexton, 
as he could not reach to touch him 
with his crutch, and was too infirm 
to rise without assi.stance, called his 
attention by tljrowing a little mould 
upon his red nightcap. 

“What’s the matter now?” said 
David, looking up. 

“How old was Becky Morgan?” 
asked the sexton, 

“ Becky Morgan ? ” repeated 
David. 

“ Yes,” replied the sexton ; adding 
in a half compassionate, half iiTitabla 
tone, which the old man couldn’t lioar, 
“you ’re getting very deaf, Davy, very 
deaf to be sure ! ” 

The old man stopped in his work, 
and cleansing his spade with a piece 
of slate he had by him for the purpose 
— and scraping off, in the proces.s, the 
essence of Heaven knows how mmiy 
Becky Morgans — set himself to con- 
sider the subject. 

“ Let me tliink ” quoth he. “ I saw- 
last night what they had put upon the 
coffin — was it seventy-nine ? ” 

“ No, no,” said the sexton. 

“Ah yes, it wtis though,” returned 
the old man with a sigh. “For I 
remember thinking she was very near 
our age. Yes, it was seventy-nine.” 

“ Ai’e you sure you didn’t mistake 
a figure, Davy?” asked the sexton, 
with signs of some emoliott. 
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*What!” said the old man. “Say 
tliat again.’’ 

« He ’a very deaf. He 's very deaf 
indeed,” ci'ied the sexton, petulantly ; 
« are you sure you ’re right about the 
figures ? ” 

“Oh quite,” replied the old man. 
« Why not I ” 

“ He ’s exceedingly deaf,” muttered 
the sexton to himself. “ I think he ’s 
getting foolish.” 

The child rjither wondered what 
had led him to this belief, as, to say 
the truth, the old man seemed quite 
as sharp as he, and Avas infinitely 
more robust. As the sexton said 
nothing more just then, however, she 
forgot it for the time, and spoke ag.ain. 

“ You were telling me,” she said, 
“about your gardening. Do you ever 
plant things here 1 ” 

“ In the churchyard t ” returned 
the sexton, “ Not I.” 

“I have seen some flowers and 
little sluTibs about,” the child re- 
joined ; “ there are some over there, 
you see. I thought they were of your 
rearing, though indeed they grow but 
poorly.” 

“ They giw as Heaven wills,” said 
the old man ; “ and it kindly ordains 
tliat they shall never flourish here.” 

I do not uiiclerstaud you.” 

“ Why, this it is,” said the sexton. 
« They mark the graves of those who 
Iiad very tender, loving friends.” 

“I was sure they did!” the child 
oxclaimcd- “ I am very glad to know 
they do!”' 

“Aye," returned the old man, “but 
stay. Look at them. See bow they 
hang their heads, and droop, and 
wither. Do you guess the reason I " 

“No," tlie child replied. 

“ Demise the memory of those who 
lie below, passes away so soon. At 
first thej^ tend tliein, morning, noon, 
and night ; they soon begin to come 
less frequently ; from once a day, to 
ouco a week ; from once a week to 
once a month ; then, at long and 
uncertain intervals ; then, not at all. 
Such tokens seldom flomrish long. I 
have known the briefest summei' 
flowers outlive them.” j 


“ I grieve to bear it,” said t!i« 
child. 

“ Ah ! so say the gentlefolks who 
come down here to look about them,” 
returned the old man, shaking his head, 
“ but I say otherwise. ‘ It ’s a pretty 
custom you have in this part of the 
country,’ they say to me sometimes, ‘to 
plant the graves, but it ’s melancholy 
to see these things all withering or 
dead.’ I crave their jxirdou and tell 
them that, as I take it, ’tis a good 
sign for the happiness of the living. 
And so it is. It’s natiu’c,” 

“Perhaps the mourners leam to 
look to the blue sky by day, and to 
the stars by night, and to think 
th.at the dead are there, and not in 
graves,” said tlie child in an earnest 
voice. 

“ Perhaps so,” replied the old. man 
doubtfully. “ It may be.” 

“Whether it be as 1 believe it 
is, or no,” thought the child within 
herself, “ I ’ll make this place my 
garden. It will be no liarra at least 
to work here day by day, and plea- 
sant thoughts will come of it, I am 
sure.” 

Her glowing cheek and moistened 
eye passed unnoticed by the sexton, 
Avho turned towards old David, and 
called him by his name. It was 
plain that Becky Morgati’s age still 
troubled him ; though why, the child 
could scarcely nnderstaird. 

The second or thii'd repetition of 
his namo attracted the old man’s 
attention. Pausing from his work, 
he leant on his spade, and put his 
hand to his dull ear. 

“Did you call 2 ” he said. 

“I have been tbinking, D.avy,” 
replied the sexton, “that she,” he 
pointed to the grave, “ must hav^a 
been a deal older than you or me.” 

“Seventy-nine,” answered tlio old 
man with a shake of tlio head, “I 
tell you that I sfiw it.” 

“ Saw it replied the sexton ; 
“aye, but, Davy, women don’t always 
tell the truth about their age.” 

“ That ’s true indeed,” said the 
other old man, with a sudden sparkle in 
his eye. “ She might liave been older.” 
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" I ’m sure she must have been, 
W!iy, only think how old she looked. 
You and I seemed but boys to her.” 

“ She did look old,” rejoined 
David. « You h*e right. She did 
look old.” 

“ Call to mind how old she looked 
for many a long, long year, and say 
if she could he but seventy-nine at 
last — only oiu’ age,” said the sexton. 

“ Five year older at the very least!” 
cried the other. 

"Five ! " retorted the sexton. "Ten. 
Good eiglity-nine. I call to mind the 
time her daughter died. She wsis 
eighty-nine if she was a day, and tries 
to pass upon us now, for ten yeai’ 
younger. Oh ! human vanity I ” 

The other old man was not behind- 
hand with some moral reflections on 
this fruitful theme, and both adduced 
a mass of evidence, of such weight as 
to render it doubtful — not whether the 
deceased was of the age suggested, 
but whether she had not almost reached 
the patriarchal term of a hundred. 
When they had settled this question to 
their mutual satisfaction, the sexton, 
with his friend's assistance, rose to go. 

" It *s chilly, sitting here, and I must 
be cai’eful— till the summer,” he said, 
as he prepared to limp away. 

" What 1 ” asked old David. 

" He ’s very deaf, poor fellow ! ” 
cried the sexton. " Good bye.” 

" Ah ! ” said old David, looking 
after him. "He’s failing very fast. 
He ages every day.” 

And so they parted ; each persuaded 
that the other had less life in him than 
himself ; and both greatly consoled 
and comforted by the little fiction they 
had agreed upon, respecting Becky 
Morgan, whose decease was no longer 
a precedent of uncomfortable applica- 
tion, and would be no business of 
theirs for half-a-scoi-e of yeai'S to come. 

The child I’emained, for some nii- 
'imtes, watching the deaf old man as 
I he threw out the earth with lus shovel, 
and, often stopping to cough and fetch 
his breath, still muttei’ed to himself, 
with a kind of sober chuckle, tlnit the 
sex toil was wearing fast. At length' 
she turned away, and walking thought- 


fully trough the churehyard, came 
unexpectedly upon the schoolmaster, 
who was sitting on a green gi*ave ia 
the sun, reading. 

“ Neil here i ” he said cheeiTiilly, as 
he closed his book. "It does me good 
to see you in the air and light, i 
fe.ai'cd you were again iu the church, 
where you so often are.” 

" Feared ! ” replied the cliild, sitting 
down beside him- "Is it not a good 
placa? ” 

"Yes, yes,” said the schoolmaster. 
“ But you must be gay sometimes — ' 
nay, don’t shake your head and smile 
so sadly.” 

" Not sadly, if you knew my heart. 
Do not look at me as if you thought 
me sorrowful. There is not a happier 
creature on the earth, than I am now.” 

Full of grateful tendei’ness, the child 
took his band, and folded it between 
her o\ra. “ It 's God’s will 1 ” she 
said, when they had been silent for 
some time. 

" What?” 

" All this,” she rejoined ; " all this 
about us. But which of us is sad now f 
You see that I am smiling.” 

" And so am I,” said the school- 
master ; " smiling to think how often 
we shall laugh in this same place. 
Were you not talking yonder ? ” 

" Y't's,” the child i-ejoined. 

" Of something that has made you 
sorrowful ? ” 

There was a long pause. 

“ What was it I ” said tlie school- 
master, tenderly. “ Come. Tell mo 
what it was.” 

" I rather grieve— -I do rather 
grieve to think,” said the child, burst- 
ing into tears, "that those who die 
about us, are so soon forgotten,” 

“ And do yon tliink,” said the school- 
master, marking the glance she had 
thrown around, “ that an uiivisited 
grave, a withered tree, a faded flower 
or tw’o, ai'e tokens of forgetfulness or 
cold neglect ? Do you think there are 
no dee^j far away from here, in which 
these dead may be best remembered t 
Nell,Nell, there may be people busy 
in the world, at this instant, in whose 
good actions and good thoughts these 
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very gravGa—neglectecl as they loot to 
us— vave the chief instrmneiits." 

Tell me no nioi*e,” said the child 
quickly. “ Tell me no more. I feel, 

I know it. How could 1 be unmindful 
of it, when 1 thought of you 3 ” 

There is nothing,” cried her friend, 
« no, nothing innocent or good, that 
dies, and is forgotten. Let us hold to 
thiit faith, or none. An infant, a prat- 
tling tiuld, dying in its ci'.adle,will live 
ag.ain in the better thoughts of those 
who loved it, and will play its part, 
through them, in the redeeming actions 
of the world, though its body be burnt 
to ashes or drowned in the deepest sea. 
There is not an angel added to the 
Host of Heaven but docs its blessed 
w'ork on earth in those that loved it 
here. Foi'gotten ! oh, if the good 
deeds of human creatures could be 
traced to their soui'ce, how beautiful 
would even death appear ; for how 
much chai'ity, mercy, and purified 
atfeotion, would be seen to have their 
growth in dusty graves ! ” 

“ Yes,” said the child, “ it is the 
truth ; I know it is. Who should feel 
its foi’ce so much as I, in wliom your 
little scholar lives .again ! Dear, dear, 
good friend, if you knew the comfort 
you have given me ! ” 

The poor schoolmaster made her no 
answer, but bent over her iu silence ; 
for his heai't was full. 

They were yet seated in the same 
place, when the grandfather approached. 
Before they had spoken many words 
togetlier, the church clock struck the 
hour of school, and their friend with- 
drew. I 

“A good man,” said the grand- 
father, looking after him ; « a kind 
man. Surely ke will never harm ns, 
Nell. We are safe here, at last— eh ? 
We win never go away from here 
The child shook her head and 
smiled. 

“ She needs rest,” said the old man, 
patting her cheek; “too pale — too 
pale. She is not like wliat she was 1 ” 
“ When I ” asked the child. 

/‘Ha!” said the old man, ■'‘to he 
pure — when ? How many weeks ago ? 
Qould I count tiiem on my fingers! 


Let them rest though ; they 're hetter 
gone.” 

‘‘JMuch better, dear,” replied the 
child. “ We will forgist them ; or, if 
we ever call them to mind, it .shall he 
only .as some uneasy di’eam that has 
passed away.” 

“Hush !" said the old man, motion- 
ing liastily to her with his hand and 
looking over his shoulder ; “ no more 
talk of the dream, and all the miseries 
■ it brouglit. There are no dreams 
i here. ’Tis a quiet place, and they 
keep away. Let us never think about 
them, lest they should pursue us again. 
Sunken eyes and liOllow cheeks — wet, 
cold, and famine — and horrors before 
them all, that were even worse— wo 
must forget such tilings if we would bo 
tranquil here.” 

“ Thank Heaven ! ” inwardly ex- 
claimed the child, “for this most 
happy change ! ” 

“ I will bo patient,” said the old 
roan, “Inirable, very thankful and 
obedient, if you will let me stay. But 
do not hide from me ; do not steal 
away alone ; let me Iceep beside you. 
Indeed, I will be very true and faith- 
ful, Nell.” 

“ I steal away alone ! why that,” 
replied the child, with assumed gaiety, 
“would be a pleasant jest indeed. Soo 
, here, dear grandfather, we’ll make 
this place our garden — why not 1 It 
is a very good one — and to-mornuv 
we ’ll begin, and work together, sido 
by side.” 

“ It is a brave thought ! ” cried her 
gi’andfather. “ Mind, diuding— we be- 
gin to-morrow ! ” 

Who so delighted as the old m.an, 
when they next day heg.an their labour ! 
Who so unconscious of all associationa 
connected Avith the spot, as he ! They 
plucked tlie long grass and nettle.s from 
1 the tombs, thinned the poor shrulis 
i and roots, made tho turf smooth, and 
cleared it of the leaves and weeds. 
They were yet in the ardour of their 
work, when the child, raising her head 
from the ground over which she bent, 
observed that the bachelor wa.s sitting 
on the stile close by, watching tliom m 
silence. 
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** A kind office,” said the little gen- 
tleman, nodding to Nell as she curt- 
seyed to him. “Have you done all 
that, this morning 1 ” 

“ It is very little, sii-,” returned the 
child, with downcast eyes, « to what 
we mean to do.” 

“Good work, good work,” said the 
bachelor. « But do you only labour at 
the graves of children, and younir 
people ? ” VO 

“ We shall come to the others in 
good time, sir,” replied Nell, turning 
her nead aside, aiid speaking softly. 

It was a slight incident, and might 
accident, or the 
child s unconscious sympathy with 
youth. But it seemed' to strike upon 
her grandfather, though he had not 
noticed it before. Ho looked in a 


harried manner at the graves, thea 
anxiously at the child, then pressed hcif 
to his side, and bade her stop to rest. 
Something he had long forgotten, ap- 
peared to struggle faintly ill his niiiid, 
It_ did not pass away, as weightier 
things had done ; but came uppermost 
again, and yet again, and many times 
that day, and often afterwards.' Once, 
while they were yet at work, the child, 
seeing that he often turned and looked 
uneasily at her, as though he were 
trying to resolve some painful doubts 
oi’ collect some .scattered thouglits, 
urged him to tell the 1 -ea.son. But he 
said it wa.s nothing— nothing — and, 
laying her head upon his arm, patted 
her fair check with his hand, and mut- 
tered that she grew stronger every 
day, and would be a woman, soon. 


if ROM that time, there sprung up in 
the old man's mind, a solicitude about 
the child which never slept or left him. 
There are chords in the human heart 
—strange, varying strings— which are 
only struck by accident ; which will 
remain mute and senseless to appeals 
the most passionate and earnest, and 
respond at last to the slightest casual 
touch. In the most insensible or 
childish minds, there is some train of 
reflection which art can seldom lead, 
or skill .assist, but which will reveal 
Itself, as great truths have done, by 
chance, and when the discoverer has 
the plainest and simplest end in view. 
From that time, the old man never, for 
a moment, forgot the weakness and 
devotion of the child j from the time 
ot that slight incident, he, who had 
seen her toiling by his side through so 
much difficulty and suffering, and had 
scarcely thought of her otherwise than 
M the partner of miseries which he 
felt severely in his own person, and 
deplored for his own sake at least as 
much as hen^ awoke to a sense of 


CHAPTER LV. 


n j what he owed her, and what those 
It miseries had n.ade her. Never, ne, 
1 . 1 never once, in one unguarded moment 
't j from that time to the end, did any care 

0 for himself, any thought of his own 
li I comfort, any selfish consideration or 
3 I regard, distract his thoughts from the 

1 gentle object of his love. 

I He would follow her up and down, 
r waiting till she should tire and lean 
f upon his arm— he would sit opposite 
, to her in the chimney-corner*, content 
I to watch, and look, until she raised her 
r head and smiled upon him as of old— 

3 he would discharge by stealth, those 
. household duties which tasked her 
• powers too heavily— he would rise, in 
I the cold dark nights, to listen to lier 

s breathing in her sleep, and sometimes 

i crouch for hours by her bedside only 
' to touch her hand. He who knows all, 
can only know what hopes, and fears, 
and thoughts of deep affection, were in 
that one disordered brain, and what a 
change had fallen on the poor old man. 

Sometimes--weeks had crept on, 
then— +he child, exhausted, though 
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with little fatigue, would pass whole i 
cvenhigs ou a couch beside the fire. I 
At such times, the schoolmaster would | 
bring in books, and read to her aloud ; | 
and seldom an evening passed, but the i 
bachelor came in, and took bis turn of j 
reading. The old man sat and listened, | 
—with little understanding for the i 
words, but with his eyes fixed upon ] 
the child, — and if she smiled or j 
brightened with the story, be tvould i 
say it was a good one, and conceive a 
fondness for the very book. When, in 
their evening talk, the bachelor told 
some tale that pleased her (as his 
tales were sure to do), the old man 
would painfully try to store it in his 
mind ; nay, when the bachelor left 
them, he would sometimes slip out 
after him, and humbly beg that he 
would tell him such a part again, that 
he might leani to win a smile from Kell. 

ljut these were rare occasions, 
happily ; for the child yearned to be 
out of doors, and walking in her solemn 
garden. Parties, too, would come to 
see the church ; and those who came, 
speaking to others of tlie child, sent 
more ; so even at that season of the 
year they had visitors almost daily. 
The old man would follow them at a 
little distance througfi the building, j 
listening to the voice he loved so well ; 
and when the strangers left, and parted j 
from Nell, he would mingle with them , 
to catch up fragment of their conver- j 
sation ; or he would stand for the same i 
purpose, with his grey head uncovered, 
at the gate, as they passed through. 

They always praised the child, her 
sense and beauty, and he was proud 
to hear them ! But what was that, so i 
often added, which wrung his heart, 
ainl made him sob and weep alone, in 
some dull eorner 1 Alas! even care- 
less strangers — they w'lio had no feel- 
ing for her, but the interest of the 
nioment—they who would go away and 
forget next week that such a being 
lived — even they saw it~eyen they 
pitied her— even they bade him good 
day compassionately, and whispered as 
they passed. . 

'The people of the village, too, of 
whom there was not one but grew to 


have a fondness for poor Nell ; even 
among them, there was the same feel- 
ing ; a tenderness towards her — a 
compassionate regard for her, increas- 
ing every day. The very schoolboys, 
light-hearted and thoughtless as tliey 
were, even they cared for her. The 
I'oughest among them was sorry if he 
missed her in the usual place upon his 
way to school, and would titru out of 
the path to ask for her at the latticed 
window. If she w'eve sitting in the 
church, they perhaps might peep in 
softly at the open door ; hut they 
never spoke to lier, unless she rose 
and went to speak to them. Some 
feeling was abroad which raised the 
child above them all. 

So, when Sunday came. They w'ero 
all poor country people in the church, 
for the castle in which the old family 
had lived, was an empty min, and 
there were none but humble folks for 
seven miles around. There, as else- 
where, they had an interest in Nell. 
They would gather round her in the 
porch, before and after service; young 
children would cluster at her skirts ; 
and aged men and womnn forsake 
their gossips, to give her Itindly greet- 
ing. None of them, young or old, 
thought of passing the. child without a 
friendly word. Many who came from 
three or four nnles distant; brought 
her little presents ; the humblest and 
rudest had good wishes to.hestov 
She had sought <mt the young chil- 
dren whom she first saw playing in the 
churchyard. One of these — he who 
had siioken of his brother — was her 
little favourite and friend, and often 
sat by her side in the church, or 
climbed with her to the tower-top. It 
was his delight to help her, or to fancy 
that he did so, and they soon becuiue 
close companions. 

I It happened, that, as she was read- 
I ing in the old sjiot by herself one clay, 
this child came running in with his 
eyes full of teiu's, anil after holding licr 
from him, and looking at her eagerly 
for a moment, clasped Iiis little arms 
passionately about lier neck. , 

“ What now ? ” said Nell, soothing 
him. “ What is the matter I ’* 
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“ She is not one yet ! ” cried the ! 
boy, einbraaing her still more closely, 
“No, no. Not yet.” 

She iooked at him wonderingly, anti 
utting his huir back from his face, and 
issing him, aisked what he meant. 

“ You must not be one, detir Nell,” 
cried the boy. “ We can’t see them. 
They never come to play with ns, or 
talk to us. Be what you are. You ; 
are better so.” i 

“I do not understand you,” said; 
tlie child. “ Tell mo what you mean.” 

“ Why, they say,” replied the hoy, i 
looking up into her face, “ that you | 
will he an Angel, before the birds sing 
again. But yon won’t he, will you *. 
Don’t leave us Nell, though the s*ky is 
bright. Do not leave us 'l ” 

The child'dropped her head, and put 
her hands before her face. I 

- “ She cannot bear the thought ! ” ! 
cried the boy, exulting through his 
tears. “ You will not go. You know i 
how sorry we should be. Dear Nell, | 
tell me that you ’ll stay amongst us. i 
Oh 1 Pray, pray, tell me that you will.” I 
The little creature folded his hands, , 
and knelt down at her feet. 

“Only look at me, Nell,” said the 
boy, “and tell me that you’ll stop, and 
then I shall know that they are wrong, 
and will cry no more. Won’t you say 
yes, Nell 1 ” 

Still the drooping head and hidden 
face, and the child quite silent — save 
for her sobs. 

“ After a time,” pursued the boy, 
trying to draw aw'ay her hand, “the 
kind angels will be glad to think that 
you are not among them, atid that you 
stayed here to be with us. Willy went 
away, to join them ; but if he had 
known how I should miss him in our 
little bed at night, he never would have 
left me, I am sure.” 

Yet the child could make him no 
answer, and sobbed as though her 
heart were bur.<5ting. 

“ Why would you go, dear Nell ? 

I know you would not be happy when 
you lieard that we W'ere ci-ying for 
ymir lo.s.s. They .«ay tiiat Willy is in 
Heaven now, and tha,t it ’s always 
summer tliere, and yet I’m sure he 
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grieves when I lie down upon his gar- 
den bed, and he cannot turn to kiss 
me. But if you do go, Nell,” said the 
boy, caressing her, and pressing his 
face to hers, “ be fond of him for iny 
sake. Tell him bow I love him still, 
and how much I loved you ; and when 
1 tliink that you two are together, and- 
are happy, I’ll try to bear it, and 
never give you. pain by doing wrong — 
indeed I never will ! ” 

The child suffered him to move her 
hands, and put them round his neck. 
There was a teai-ful silence, but it was 
not long before she looked upon him 
with a smile, and promised him, in a 
I very gentle quiet voice, that she would 
I stay, and be bis friend, .as long as 
I Heaven would let her. Ho clapped 
I his hands for joy, and thanked her 
[ many times ; and being charged to tell 
1 no person what had passed between 
I them, gave hef an earnest promise 
that he never would. 

Nor did he, so far as the child could 
learn ; but was her quiet companion 
in all her walks and musings, and 
never again adverted to the theme, 
i which he felt had given her pain, 

I although he was unconscious of its 
cause. Something of distrust lingered 
about him still j for he would often 
come, even in tlie dark evenings, and 
call in a timid voice outside the door 
to know if she were safe within ; and 
being answered yes, and bade to enter, 
would take his station on a low stool at 
her feet, and sit there patiently until 
they came to seek, and take him home. 
Sure as the morning came, it found 
him lingering near the house to ask if 
she wex-e well ; and, morning, noon, or 
night, go whei-e she would, he would 
foi-sako his playmate.s and his sports to 
beax' her company. 

“ And a good little friend he is, too,’* 
said the old sexton to her once. “ When 
hi.s elder brother died — elder seems a 
strange woi-d, for he was only seven 
year old — I remember this cne took it 
sox-ely to heart.” 

The cliild tliought of what the school- 
master had told hex’, and felt how its 
truth was shadowed out even in thia 
infant. 
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It lias given liim sometWiig of » 
quiet way, f tlunk,” said the old man, 
“ though for that he is merry enough 
at times. I 'd wager now that you 
and he have been listening by the old 
well.” 

“ Indeed we have not,” the child re- 
plied. “I have been afimd to go 
near it ; for I am not often down in 
that part of the church, and do not 
know the ground.” 

“ Come down with me,” said the old 
man. “ I have Known it from a boy. 
Come ! ” 

They descended the narrow steps 
which led into the crypt, and paused 
among the gloomy arches, in a dim 
and murky epot. 

“This is the place,” said the old 
man. “ Give me your hand while 
you throw back the cover, lest you 
should stumble and fall in. I am too 
old ~ I mean rheumatic — to stoop, 
myself.” 

“ A black and dreadful place !” ex- 
claimed the clilld. 


“Look in,” said the old man, point, 
ing downward with his finger. 

'i’he child complied, and gazed down 
into the pit. 

"It looks like a grave itself,” s.aid 
the old man. 

" It does,” replied the child. 

" I have often had the fancy,” .said 
the sexton, “ that it might have been 
dug at first to make the old place 
more gloomy, and the old monks more 
religious. It’s to be closed up, and 
built over.” 

The child still stood, looking thought- 
fully into the vault. 

"We shall see,” said the sexton, 
"on what gay heads other eai’th will 
have closed, when the light is shut out 
from here. God knows ! They ’ll 
close it next spring.” 

" The b‘ird.s sing again in spring,” 
thought the cliild,as she leaned at her 
j casement window, and gazed at the 
declining sun. " Spring ! a beautiful 
1 aud happy time 1 ” 
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A T>AY or two after the ^uilp tea- i 
party .at the Wilderness, Mr. Swiveller 
walked into Sainp.son Bt'ass’s office at 1 
the usual hour, and being alone in that ! 
Tein[ile of I’robity, placed his hatuptm i 
the de.slt, find taking from his ptfcket 
a sniall pfircel of black crape, applied 
himself to folding and pinning the I 
same upon it, after the manner of 
a hatband. Having completed the 
comitriietion of this apiicudage, he 
surveyed his w'ork with great compla- 
cency, and put his iiat on again — 
very much over one eye, to increase 
the mournfuliie.ss of the effect. The.se 
arraiigeiueuts perfected to hia entire 
Kdisfaction, he thrust his hands into 
his pockets, aud walked up and down 
the office with measured steps, 

“ It has always been the same with ' 


me,” said Mr, Swiveller, " always. 
’Tw'as ever thns, from childhood’s 
hour 1 Ve seen my fondest liopcs de- 
cay, I never lot ed a tree or flower but 
’twas the Hirst to fade away ; I never 
nursed a dear Gazelle, to glad me with 
its soft black eye, but wlieii it came to 
know me well, and love me, it was 
sure to marry a market-gardener.” 

Overpowered' by these reflections, 
Mr. Swiveller stopped short at the 
clients’ chair, and tiung himself into 
its open arin.s. 

" And this,” said Mr. Swiveller, with 
a kind of bantering composure, " is 
life, f believe. Oh, certainly. Why 
not ! I 'in quite satisfied. I sliall 
wear,” added Richard, taking off his 
hat again arid looking hard at it, as if 
he were only deterred by pecuniary 
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©OJi87derations from spuming it with j 
his foot, “ f siiail wear this emblem of i 
woman's perJidy, in remembrance of 
her with whom I shall never again 
tbrearl the windings of the maay ; 
whojn I shall never more pledge in 
the rosy 5 who, during the short re- 
mainder of my existence, will murder 
the balmy. I la, ha, ha 1 ” 

It may he necessary to observe, lest 
there should appear any incongruity in 
the close of this soliloquy, that Mr. 
Swlveller did not wind up with a cheei> 
ful hilarious laugh, which would have 
been uniloubtedly at variance with his 
foU-niii rcDections, hut that, being in a 
theatrical mood, ho merely achieved 
that performance which is designated 
in rneki-tiramas “laughing like a fiend,” 
— for it seems that your fiends always 
liiu^h in syllables, and always in tlu'ee 
syllables, never more nor less, which 
is a remarlcable property in such 
gentry’, and one wortliy of remem- 
brance. 

The baleful sounds had hardly died 
away, and Mr. Swiveller was still sit- 
ting in a very grim state in the clients’ 
chaii*, when there came a ring — or, if 
we may adapt the sound to his then 
humour, a knell — at the office bell. 
Opening the door with all speed, he 
beheld the expressive countenance of 
Mr. Chuekster, between whom and 
himself a fratex-nal greeting ensued. 

“ You%e devilish early at this pesti- 
ferous old slaughter-house,” said that 
gentleman, poising himself on one leg, 
and shaking the other in an easy 
manner. 

“ Rather,” returned Dick. 

“ Rather ! ” retorted Mr. Chuekster, 
with that air of graceful trifling which 
BO well became him. “ 1 should think 
so. Why, my good feller, do you know 
what o’clock it is — half-past nine a. m. 
ill the morning 1 ” 

“ Won’t you come in ! ” said Dick. 
“All alone. Swiveller solus. *’Tis 
now the witching — ’ ” 

“ ‘Hour of niglit ! ’ ” 

“ ‘ Wlien churchyards yawn, ’ ” 

“*■ And graves give up their dead.’” 
At the end of this quofiition in 
dialogue, each gentleman struck an 


j attitude, and immediately subsiding 
i into prose walked into the oflice. Such 
morsels of enthusiasm were common 
among the Glorious A polios, and were 
indeed the links that bound them 
together, and raised them above the 
effid dull earth. 

“ Well, and how are you my buck ? ” 
said Mr. Chuekster, taking a stool. “ I 
was forced to come into the city upon 
some little private matters of my own, 
and couldn’t pass the corner of the 
sti’eet witliout looking in, but upon my 
soul L didn’t expect to find you. It is 
so eterlastingly early.” 

Mr. Swiveller expressed his ac- 
knowledgments ; and it appearing on 
further convei’sation that lie was in 
good health, and that Mr. Chueiister 
was in the like enviable conditioi^, 
both gentlemen, in compliance with a 
sidemn custom of the ancient Brother- 
hood to which they belonged, joined in 
a fragment of the popular duet of 
“All’s Well,” with a long shake at 
the end. 

“And what’s the news?” said 
Richard. 

“ The town’s as fiat, my dear feller,’* 
replied Mr. Chuekster, “ as the sur- 
face of a Dutch oven. There’s no 
news. By-the-bye, that lodger of 
yours is a most extraordinary person. 
He quite eludes the most vigorous 
comprehension, you know. Never 
was such a feller 1" 

“ What has he been doing now 1 ” 
said Dick. 

“ By Jove, sir,” returned Mr. Chuclc- 
ster, taking out an oblong snufl’-box, 
the lid whereof was orii.'imentcd wiili 
a fox’s head curiously carved in brass, 
“that man is an unfathomable. Sir, 
that man has made friends with our 
articled clerk. Thera’s no harm in 
him, but he is so amazingly slow and 
soft. Now, if he wanted a friend, 
why couldn’t he have one that knew a 
thing or two, and could do him some 
good by his manners and conversa/- 
tion. I have my faults, sir,” said Mr. 
Chuekster. — 

“ No, no,” interposed Mr. Swiveller. 

“Oh yes I have, I have my faults, 
no man knows lus faults bettea* than I 
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hmw mine. But," said Mr. Ghuck- 
Bter, “I’m not meek. My worst 
enemies — every man has his enemies, 
sir, and 1 have mine — nevex' accused 
me of being meek. And I tell you 
what, sir, if I liadn’t more of these 
qualities that commonly endear man 
to man, than our articled clerk has, 

1 ’d steal a Cheshire cheese, tie it 
ivmiid my neck, and di’own myself. 

I ’d die degraded, as I had lived. I 
would upon ray lionour.” 

Mr. Chuekster paused, rapped the 
fox’s head exactly on the nose with 
the knuckle of the fore-fingoi*, took a 
jiiueh of snuff, and looked ste.adily at 
Mr. Swiveller, as much as to say that if 
he thought he was going to sneeze, he 
wouhi find himself mistaken. 

“ Not contented, sir,” said Mr. 
Chuekster, “ with making friends with 
Abel, he has cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of his father and mother. Since 
he came home from that wild-goose 
chase, he has been there — actually 
been there. He patronises young 
Snobby besides ; you ’ll find, sir, that 
lie ’ll be constantly coming backwai'ds 
and forwards to this place : yet I 
don’t suppose that beyond the common 
forms of civility, he has ever ex- 
cliangcd half-a-dozen words noth me. 
Now, upon my soul, you know,” said i 
Jtlr. Clmckstei’, shaking his head \ 
gravely, as men arc wont to do when 
they consider things ai*e going a little 
too far, “this is altogether such a low- 
minded affair, that if I didn’t feel for 
the governor, and know that he could 
never get on without me, I should be 
obliged to cut the connexion. I should 
have no alternative.” 

Mr. Swiveller, who sat on another 
stool opposite to his friend, stirred the 
fire in an excess of sympathy, but 
said nothing. 

“ As to young Snob, sir,” pursued i 
Mr. Chuekster with a prophetic look, 
“you’ll find he’ll turn out bad. In i 
our profession we know something of i 
human nature, and take my woi'd'forl 
iti that the feller that came back to | 
workout that shilling, will show himself I 
one of .these days in his true colours. 
He ’s a low thief, sir. He must be.” j 


' . Mr. Cliuckster being roused, would 
probably have pursued this subject 
furtluiv, and in more emphatic lan- 
guage, but for a tsip at the door, 
i which seeming to announce the arrit'al 
'of somebody on business, caused him 
to assume a greater appearance of 
! meckne.ss than was perhaps quite 
consistent with his late dechmation. 
Mr. Swiveller, hearing the same sound, 
caused his stool to revolve rapidly on 
one leg until it bi'ought hint to his 
desk, into which, having forgotten in 
the sudden flurry of his spirits to 
part with the poker, he thimst it as ho 
cried “ Come in ! ” 

Who should present himself but 
that very Kit who had been the theme 
of Mr. Chuckstex’’8 wrath ! Never 
did man pluck up his courage so 
quickly, or look so fierce, as Mr. 
Chuekster when he found it was he. 
Mr. Swiveller stared at him fox* a 
moment, and then leaping from his 
stool, and drawing out the poker fx’ora 
1 its place of concealment, perfoi*med 
I tlie bimd-swoi’d exercise with all the 
cuts and guards complete, in a species 
I of frenzy. 

I “ Is the gentleman at home I ” said 
: Kit, x’ather astonished by this uncom- 
1 mon 1 ‘cception. 

Before Mr. Swiveller could make 
any I’eply, Mr. Chuekster took occa- 
sion to enter his indignant *protest 
against this form of inquiry ; which 
he held to be of a disrespectful and 
snobbish tendency, hiasmucli as the 
inquirer, seeing t\%'o gentlemen then 
and thei'e present, should have spoken 
of the other gentleman ; or rather (for 
it was not impossible tliat the object of 
his search might be of inferior quality) 
should have mentioned liLs name, 
leaving it to hb hearci's to determine 
his degree as they thought proper. 
Mx’. Chuekster likewise remarked, 
that he had some reason to believe 
this form of address was personal 
to himself, and that he was not a 
man to be txnfled witli~as certain 
snobs (whom he did not more par- 
ticularly mention or describe) mighi 
find to their cost. 

[ “ 1 mean the gentleman up-stairs,’' 
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eatd Kit, titriiin" to Hichard Swiveller. 

Is he at home ? ” 

“ Why ? ■’ rejohied Dick. 

“ Because if he is, I have a letter 
for iiiai.” 

*• From whom ?” said Dick. 

“ From Mr. Garliuid.” 

“Oil!” .said Dick, with extreme polite- 
Bcss. “Then you may hand it over, sii*. 
jind if you’re to wait for an answer, 
sir, you may ^yait in the passage, sir, 
which is an aii’y and welhventilated , 
apartment, .sir.” i 

“ Tluink you,” returned Kit. « But , 
I am to give it to himself, if yon 
plea,se,” 

The excessive audacity of this re- 
tort so over[towered Mr. Chuckster, 
and so moved his tender regard for 
his friend’s honour, tltat he declared, 
if he were not restrained by official 
con8ideration.s, he must certainly have 
annihilated Kit uiion the spot ; a re- 
sentment of the atiVont which he did 
consider, under the extraordinary cir- 
euntstances of aggravation attending 
it, could not but have met with the 
proper sanction and approval of a jury 
of ' Englishmen, who, he had no doubt, 
would have returned a verdict of Jus- 
tifiable Homicide, coupled with a high 
testimony to the morals and character 
of the Avenger. Mi'. Swiveller, with- 
out being quite so hot upon the matter, 
was rather shamed by his friend’s 
excitement, and not a little puzzled 
how to act (Kit being quite cool and 
good humoured), when the single gen- 
tleman was heard to call violently 
down the stairs. 

“Didn’t I see somebody for me, 
come in ? ” cried the lodger. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Dick. “Cer- 
tainly, sir,” 

“Then where is he?” roared tlie 
single gentleman, 

“ He’s here, sir,” rejoined Mr. 
riwiveller. “ Now young m.an, don’t 
you hoar you ’re to go up-stairs ? Are 
you dt?af ? ” 

Kit did not appc.ai' to think it 
worth his while to enter into any 
altercation, but burried ofl’ and left 
the Glorious Apollos gazing at eticli- 
other in silence. 
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\ “Didn’t I tell you so! '* said Mr. 

I Qmckster. “What do yctt thirk of 
I that ? ” 

I Mr. Swiveller being in the main a 
j good-natured fellow, and not perceiv- 
I ing in the conduct of Kit any villany. 
I of enonnous magnitude, scarcely knew 
i what answer to return. He was i-e- 
I lieved from his perplexity, however, 
i by the entrance of Mr. Sampson and 
i his sister, Sally, at sight of whom Mr 
Chuckster precipitately retired. 

Mr. Brass and his lovely comp.anion 
appeared to have tieen holding a con- 
sultation over their temperate break- 
fast, upon some matter of great in- 
terest and importance. On tlie occa- 
sion of such conferences, they generally 
apjieared in the office some half an 
hour after their usual time, and in a 
very smiling state, as though their late 
plots and designs had tranquillised 
their minds and shed a light upon 
their toilsome way. In the present 
instance, they seemed particularly 
gay ; Miss Sally’s aspect being of a 
most oily kind, and Mr. Biass rubbing 
his h.ands in an exceedingly jocose 
and light-hearted m.anner. 

“ Well, Mr. Richard,” said Brass. 
“ How are vve this morning 1 Are we 
pretty fresh and cheerful sir — eh, Mr. 
Richard 1” 

“ Pretty well sir,” replied Dick. 

“That’s well,” said Braiss, “Ha 
ha ! We should be as g.ay as larks Mr. 
Richiird — why not ? It’s a pleasant 
world we live in sir, a v'ei'y pleasant 
world. There are bad people in it 
Mx'. Richard, but if there were no bad 
people, there would be no good law- 
yers. Ha ha! Any letters by the 
post this morning, Mr. Richard 1 ” 

Mr. Swiveller answei’ed in the 
negative. 

“ Ha ! ” said Brass, “ no matter. It 
tliei'e’s little business to-day, there ’ll 
be more to-morrow. A contented 
spirit, Mr. Richard, is the 8weetne3.s 
of existence. Anybody been here, 
sir ? ” 

“ Only my friend ” — replied Dick. 

May we ne’er want a — 

“ ‘JPnend,’ ” Brass chimed in quickly, 
“‘orahotUe to give him.' Ha ha 1 
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That ’s the way the song rans, isn’t it ? 
A very good song, Mr. Kichard, very 
good. I like the sentiment of it. Ha 
ha J Your friend 's the young man 
from Witliei-den’s office I think— yes 
— ‘ May we ne’er want a — ’ Nobody 
else at all, been, Mr. Richard I ” 
“Only somebody to the lodger,” 
replied Mr. Swiveller. 

“ Oh indeed I ” cried Brass. “ Some- 
body to the lodger, eh i Ha ha ! ‘ May 
we ne’er want a friend, or a — Some- 
body to t!ie lodger, eh Mr. Richard I ” 
“ Yes,” said Dick, a little discon- 
certed by the excessive buoyancy of 
spirits wliich his employer displ.ayed. 
“ With him now.” 

“ With him now ! ” cried Brass ; 
** Ha ha ! Thei'e let 'em be, merry 
and free, toor ml lol le. Eh, Mr. 
Richard ? Ha ha ! ” 

“ Oh certainly,” replied Dick. 

“And who,” said Brass, shuffling 
among his papers, “ who is tlie lodger’s 
visitor — not a lady visitor I hope, eh 
Mr. Riclnardl The morals of the 
Marks you know sir — ‘ when lovely 
woman stoops to folly ’ — and all that 
—eh Mr. Richard ? ” 

“ Another young man, who belongs 
to Witherden’s too, or half belongs 
there,” returned Richard. “ Ivit, they 
call him.” 

“ Kit, eh 1 ” said Brass. “ Strange 
name — name of a dancing-master’s 
fiddle, eh Mr, Rich.ard ? Ha ha ! 
Kit ’s there, is he 1 Oh ! ” . 

Dick looked at Miss Sally, wonder- 
ing that she .didn’t check this uncom- 
mon exuberance on the part of Mr. 
Sampson ; but as she made no attempt 
to do so, and rather appeared to, ex- 
hibit a tacit acquiescence in it, he con- 
cluded that they had just been cheat- 
ing somebody, and receiving the bill. 

“ Will you liave the goodness, Mr. 
Ricliai’d,” said Brass, taking a letter 
from his desk, “just to step over to 
Peckham Rye with that t There ’s no 
aiisw'er, but it ’s rather particular and 
sliould go by baud. Charge the office 
■with your coach-hire back, you know ; 
don’t spare the office ; get as much 
out of it as you can — clerk’s motto— 
iSh Mr. Richard ! Ha ha I ” 


Mr. Swiveller solemnly 'doffed the 
aquatic jacket, put ou his coat, took 
down his hat from its peg, pocketed 
the letter, and departed. As soon as 
he was gone, upi’ose Miss Sally Bras.s, 
and smiling sweetly at her brolber 
(who nodded and smote his nose in 
return) withdrew also. 

Sampson Brass was no sooner left 
alone, than he set the office-door wido 
open, and establishing himself at his 
desk directly opposite, so that he could 
not fail to see anybody who came 
down-stairs and passed out at the 
stx-eet door, beg.an to write with e.x- 
treme cheerfulness and assiduity ; 
humming as he did so, in a voice that 
was anything but musical, certain 
vocal snatches which appeai-ed to have 
reference to the union between Chm’ch 
and State, inasmuch as they wei’o 
compounded of the Evening Hymn 
and God save the King. 

Thus, the attorney of Bevis Marks 
sat, and wrote, and hummed, for a 
long time, except when he stopped to 
listen with a very cunning face, and 
hearing nothing, went on humming 
louder, and writing slower than evdr. 
At length, in one of these pauses, ha 
heard his lodger’s door opened and 
shut, and footsteps coming down the 
stairs. Then, Mr. Bi'hss left off' writ- 
ing entirely, and, with his pen in* hia 
hand, hummed his very loudest ; shak- 
ing his head meanwhile from side to 
side, like a man whose whole soul was 
in the music, and smiling in a manner 
quite seraphic. 

It was towards this moving spectacle 
that the staircase and the sweet sounds 
guided Kit : ou whose awival befoi'e 
his door, Mr. Brass stopped his singing, 
but not his smiling,and nodded afi'ubly ; 
at the same time beckoning to iiim 
with his pen. 

“ Kit,” said Mr. Brass, in the plea- 
santest way imaginable, “ how do you 
do!" 

Kit, being rather shy of his friend, 
made a .suitable reply, and had his 
hand upon the lock of the street door 
when Mr. Bx'ass called him softly back. 

“ You ai’c not to go, if you please. 
Kit,” said the attorney in a ■mysterious 
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and yei business-like way, " You are 
to step in here, if you please. Dear 
me, dear me ! Wlion I look at you,” i 
said the lawyer, iiis stool, and 

standing before the fii’e with his back 
towards it, “ I am reminded of the 
sweetest little face that ever my eyes 
beheld, I remember, your coming 
there, twice or tlu’ice, when wo wore in 
possession. Ah Kit, my dear fellow, 
gentlemen in my profession have such 
painful duties to perform sometimes, 
that you needn’t envy us — you needn’t 
indeed!” 

“ I don’t sir,” said Kit, though it 
isn’t for tlie like of me to judge.” 

“^Our only consolation, Kit,” pur- 
sued tlie lawyer, looking at him in a 
sort of pensive abstraction, “ is, that 
although we cannot turn away the 
wind, we can soften it ; we can temper 
it, if I may say so, to the shorn lambs.” 

“ Shorn indeed ! ” thought Kit. 

“ Pretty close 1 ” But he didn’t say so. 

“On that occasion, Kit,” said Mr. 
Brass, “ on that occasion that I hare 
just alluded to, 1 had a hard battle 
with Mr. Quilp (for Mr. Quilp is a 
very hard man) to obtain them the 
indulgence they had. It might have 
cost me a client. But suffering virtue 
inspired me, and I prevailed.” 

“ He ’s not so bad after all,” thought 
honest Kit, as the attorney pursed up 
liis lips and looked like a man who was 
struggling with his better feelings. 

“ 1 respect you. Kit,” said Brass 
with emotion. “ I saw enough of your 
conduct, at that time, to respect yon, 
though your station is humble, and 
your fortune lowly. It isn’t the waist- 
coat that I look at. It is the heart. 
The checks in the waistcoat are but 
the wires of the cage. But the heart 
is the bird. Ah ! How many sich 
birds are perpetually moulting, and 
putting their beaks through the wires 
to peek at all mankind ! ” 

This poetic figui'e, which Kit took 
to be iu special allusion to hi# own 
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checked waistcoat, quite overcame 
him ; Mr. Brass’s voice and niaimer 
added not a little to its effect, for h« 
discoursed with all the mild austerity 
of a hermit, and wanted but a cord 
round the waist of liis rusty surtou^ 
and a skull on the chinuiey-piece, to 
be completely set up in that line of 
business. 

“ Well, well,” said Sampson, smilitig 
as good men smile when they compas- 
sionate their own weakness or that of 
their fellow-creatures, “ this is wide of 
the bull’s-eye. You ’re to hike that, if 
you please.” As he spoke, he pointed 
to a couple of half-crowns on the 
desk. 

Kit looked at the coins, .and then at 
Sampson, and hesitated. 

“ For yourself,” said Brass. 

“ From ” 

“ No matter about the peraon they 
came from,” replied the lawyer. “ Say 
me, if you like. We have eccentrio 
friends overhead, Kit, and we musn’t 
ask questions or talk too much — yon 
understand! You’re to take them, 
that ’s all ; and between you and me, 
I don’t think they ’ll be the last you’ll 
i have to take from the same place. I 
hope not. Good bye, Kit. Good bye ! ” 

With many thanks, and many more 
self-reproaches for having on such 
slight grounds suspected one who in 
their very first conversation turned out 
such a different man from what he had 
supposed, Kit took the money and 
made the best of his way home. Mr. 
Brass remained airing himself at the 
fire, and resumed his vocal exercise, 
and his seraphic smile, simultaneously. 

“ May I come in t ” said Aliss Sally, 
peeping. 

“ Oil yes, you may come in,” re** 
tmmed her brother. 

“ Ahem I” coughed Miss Brass in# 
terrogatively. 

“ Why, yes,” i-etumed Sampson, 
should say as good as done.” 
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CHAPTER LVIL' 


Mn. Chtjckstku’s indignant appre- 
iKsnsions were not without foundation. 
Certainly the friendship between the 
single gentleman and Mr. Garland was 
not suffered to cool, hut had a rapid 
growth and flourished exceedingly. 
They were soon in habits of consteuit 
intercourse and communication ; and 
the single gentleman labouring at tins 
time under a slight attack of illness— 
the ccyiisequence most probably of his 
late excited feelings and subsequent 
disappointment — ^ furnished a reason 
for their holding yet more frequent 
correspondence ; so, that some one of 
the inmates of Abel Cottage, Finchley, 
came backwards and forwards between 
that place and Bevis Marks, almost 
everyday. 

As the pony had now tlii*own off all 
disguise, add without any mincing of 
the matter or beating about the bush, 
sturdily refused to be driven by any- 
body but Kit, it generally happened 
that whether old Mr. Gai’land came, or 
Mr. Abel, Kitw'as of the party. Of all 
messages and inquiries. Kit was, in 
right of his position, the bearer ; thus 
it came about that, while the single 
gentleman remuined indisposed, Kit 
turned into Bevis Marks every moni- 
ing with nearly as much regularity as 
the General Postman. 

Mi'. Sampson Brass, who no doubt 
had his reasons for looking sharply I 
about him, soon learnt to distinguish I 
the pony’s foot and the clatter of the ! 
little chaise at the corner of the street. ' 
Whenever this sound reached his ears, 
he would immediately lay down his 
pen and fall to rubbing his hands and 
exhibiting the greatest glee. 

“ lla ha ! ” he would cry. " Here *s 
the pony again ! Most remarkable 
pony, extremely docile, eh Mr. Richard, 
eh sir ? ” 

Dick would return some matter-of- 
course reply, and Mr. Brass, standing 
on the bottom rail of his stool, so as to 
g " a view of the street over the top of 


the window-Uind, would takeanobsey. 
vation of the visitors, 
j “The old gentleman again!” ho 
w'ould exclaim, “ a very pi’epossessing 
old gentleman, Mr, Richard— chanu- 
ing countenance sir—extreundy calm 
— benevolence in every feature, sir.' 
He quite realises my idea of King 
Lear, as he appeai’ed when in posses- 
sion of his kingdom, Mr. Richard— the 
same good-humour, the same white 
hair and partial baldness, the same 
liability to bo imposed upon. Ah ! A 
sweet subject for contemplation sir, 
very sweet ! ” 

Then, Mr. Garland having alighted 
and gone up-stoii’s, Sampson would 
nod and smile to Kit from the window, 
and presently walk out into the street 
to greet him, when some such conver- 
sation as the following would ensue. 

“ Admirably groomed. Kit ” — Mr, 
Brass is patting the pony — “ does you 
great credit — amazingly sleek and 
bright to be sure. He literally looks 
as if he had been varnishe^ all over.” 

Kit touches his hat, smiles, pata 
tlie pony himself, and expresses his 
conviction, “ that Mr. Brass will not 
find many like him.” 

“ A be.autifnl animal indeed ! ” cries 
Brass. “ Sagacious too 

“Bless you!” replies Kit, “ho 
knows what you say to liim as well as 
a Clu'istian does.” 

“ Does he indeed ! ” cries Brass, 
who has heard the same thing in the 
same place from the .same person in the 
same words a dozen times, but is jiara- 
lysed with astonishment notwithstand- 
ing. “ Dear me ! ” 

“I little thought the first timoT saw 
him sir,” says Kit, pleased with the 
attorney’s strong interest in his favour- 
ite, “ that I should come to be as inti- 
mate with him as I am now.” 

“ Ah ! ” rejoins Mr. Brass, brim-fuh 
of moral precepts and love of virtue. 
“A charming subject of reflection 
for you, very charming. A subject 
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of proper pride and congratulation, 
Chi’istophcT. Honesty is the best 
policy. — I .always fmd it so myself. 1 
lost forty-seven pound ten by being 
honest this morning. But it ’s all g.ain, 
it’s gain !” 

Mr. Brass slyly tickles his nose with 
his pen, and looks .at Kit with the 
W’atcr standing in his eyes. Kit tliinks 
that if ever there was a good man who 
belied liis appe.arance, that nnin is 
Sampson Brass. 

“ A man,” says Sampson, « who 
loses forty-soveti pound ten in one 
morning by his honesty, is a man to 
be envied. If it had been eighty 
pound, the luxuriousness of feeling 
would have been increased. Every 
pound lost, would have been a Imn- 
dredweight of happiness gained. The 
still small voice, Christopher,” cries 
Brass, smiling, and tapping himself on 
the bosom, “ is a singing comic songs 
within me, and all is happiness and 
joy ! ” 

Kit is BO improved by the conversa- 
tion, and finds it go so completely 
home to his feelings, that he is con- 
sidering what he shall say, ndien Mr. 
Garland appears. The old gentleman 
is helped into the chaise with great 
obsequiousness by Mr. Sampson Brass ; 
and the pony, after shaking his head 
several times, and standing for three 
or four minutes with all his four legs 
planted firmly on the groundj as if he 
had made np his mind never to stir 
from that .spot, ])ut there to live and 
die, suddenlv’^ darts oft', -without the 
smallest notice, at the rtite of twelve 
Englisli miles an hour. Then, Mr. 
Brass and his sister (who has joined 
him at the door) exchange an odd 
kind of .smile — not at all a pleasant 
one in its expression — and return to 
the society of Mr. llichard Swiveller, 
wl'o, during their absence, has. been 
regaling Inmself with various feats of 
pantomime, and is discovered at his 
dcslc, in a very flushed and heated 
condition, violently scratching out 
nothing with half a penknife. 

Whenever Kit came alone, and 
without the cluuKO,it always happened 
that Sampson Brass was reminded* of 


some mission, calling Mr, Swiveller, if 
not to Beckham Bye again, at all 
events to some pretty distant place 
from which lie could not be e.xpected 
to return for two or tlii'ee hours, or in 
all probability a much longer period, 
as that gentleman was not, to say the 
timtli, renowned for using gre.at e.xpe- 
ditioii on such occasions, but I’ather 
for protracting . and spinning out the 
time to the very utmost limit of possi- 
bility. Mr. Swiveller out of sight, 
Miss Sally immetliately withdrciv. Mr. 
Brass would then set the office-door 
wide open, hum his old tune with gi-cat 
gaiety of heart, and smile scrapliieally 
ns before. Kit coming dovvn-steirs 
would be called in ; entertained with 
some nioi’al and agreeable conversa- 
tion ; pci'baps entreated to mind the 
office for an instant while Mr. Brass 
stepped over the waj' ; and .aiterwards 
presented with one or two half-crowns 
as the case might be. This ocemred 
so often, that Kit, nothing doubting 
but that they came from" the single 
gentleman who had already rewai’ded 
his mother with great liberality, could 
not enough admire liis generosity ; 
and bought so many cheap presents 
for her, and for little Jacob, and for 
the baby, and for Barbara to boot, 
that one or other of them was having 
some new trifle every day of their 
live.s. 

While these acts and deeds were in 
progress in and out of the office of 
Sampson Brass, Richai’d Swiveller, 
being often left alone tlieroin, began to 
find tlie time hang heavy on liis hands. 
For the better pi’eservation of his 
cheerfulness therefore, and to prevent 
his faculties from rusting, he provided 
himself with a cribbage-board and 
pack of cai-ds, and accustomed him- 
self to play at eribbage with a dummy, 
for twenty, thirty, or sometime.s even 
fifty thousand pounds a side, besides 
many hazardous bets to a considerable 
amount. 

As these games were very silently 
conducted, notwithstanding tlie inagni- 
tiido of the interests involved, Mr. 
Swiveller began to think that on those 
evenings when Mr. and Aliss Eiata 
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were out (and they often went out now) 
he beard a kind of snorting or hard- 
bx'eathing sound in the direction of the 
door, which it oeouiTed to him, after 
some reflection, must proceed from 
the small servant, who always had a 
cold from damp living. Looking in- 
tently that way one xiight, he plainly 
distinguished an eye gleaming and 
glistening at the keyhole ; and having 
now no doubt that Ins suspicions were 
correct, he stole softly to the door, and 
pounced upon her before she was 
aware of his approach. 

Oh ! I didn’t mean any harm in- 
deed, upon my word I didn’t,” cried 
the small servant, struggling like a 
mucli larger one. “It’s so very dull, 
down stairs. Please don’t you tell upon 
me, please don’t.” 

“ Tell upon you 1” said Dick. “ Do 
vou mean to say you were looking 
through the keyhole for company ? ” 

“ Yes, upon my word I was,” replied 
the small servant. 

“ How long hare you been cooling 
your eye there ? ” said Dick. 

Oh ever since you first began to 
play them cards, and long before.” 

Vague recollections of several fan- 
tastic exercises with which he had 
refreshed himself after the fatigues <ff 
business, and to all of which, no doubt, 
the small servant was a party, rather 
disconcerted Mr. Swiveller ; but he 
was not very sensitive on such points, 
and recovered himself speedily. 

“ Well, — come in ” — lie said, after a 
little coiisideratiou. “ Here — sit down, 
and 1 ’ll teach you how to play.” 

“Oh ! I durstn’t do it” rejoined 
the small servant ; “ Miss Sally ’ud 
kill me, if she know’d I come up 
here.” 

“ Have you got a fire down stairs I” 
said Dick. 

“ A. very little one,” replied the 
small servant 

“ Miss Sally couldn’t kill me if she 
know’d I went down there, so I’ll 
come,” said Richard, putting the cards 
into his pocket. “ Why, how thin you 
are ! What do you mean by it i” 

“ It an’t my fault.” 

“ Could you eat any bread and 


meat?” said Dick, taking down bis 
hat. “Yes? Ah ! 1 thought so. Did 
yon over taste beer ?” 

“ 1 had a sip of it once,” said the 
small servani 

“ Here ’s a state of things ! ” cried 
Mr, Swivellei’, i-aising his eyes to tho 
ceiling. “ She never tasted it — it can’t 
be tasted in a sip 1 Why, how old are 
you?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

Mr. Swiveller opened hia eyes very 
wide, and appeared thoughtful for a 
j moment ; then, bidding the child mind 
I the door until he came back, vanished 
j straightway. 

[ Presently, he returned, followed by 
the boy from the public-house, wlio 
! bore in one hand a plate of bread and 
beef, and in the other a gi'eat pot, 
filled with some v «7 fragrant com- 
pound, which sent forth a grateful 
steam, and was indeed choice pxirl, 
made after a particular recipe which 
Mr. Swiveller had imparted to the 
landlord, at a pex-iod when he wa.s deep 
in his books and desirous to coneiliiite 
his friendship. Relieving the boy of 
his bui'den at the door, and charging 
his little companion to fasten it to pre- 
vent surprise, Mr, Swiveller followed 
her into the kitchen, 
j “ There ! ” said Richard, putting 
the plate before her. “First of all, 
clear that off, and then you ’ll sea 
what’s next.” 

The small sex'vant needed no second 
bidding, and the plate was soon 
empty. 

“ Next,” said Dick, handing the purl, 
“ take a pull at that ; but moderate 
your h’ansports, you know, for you ’ra 
not used to it. "Well, is it good ? ” 

“Oh! isn’t it?” said the small 
servant. 

Mr. Swiveller appeared gratified be- 
yond all expression by this reply, mid 
took a long draught himself; stead- 
fiistly regai'ding his companion while 
he did so. These preliminaries dis- 
po.sed of, he applied himself to teaching 
her the game, which she soon leawit 
tolerably- well, being both shai-p-witted 
and cunning. 

“ Now,” iKiid Sir. Swiveller, putting 
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two ssixpences into a saucer, aufl tvim- 
minff the wretclicd candle, when the 
cards liad been cut and dealt, “ those 
are the stakes. If you win, yon get 
^em all. If I %viii, 1 get ’em. To 
make it seem more real and pleasant, 
I slm!) call you the Marchioness, do 
yon hear '5 ” i 

Tile small servant nodded. i 
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“Then, Marchi.ine.=s,” said Mr 
Swiveller, “tire av ay ! ” 

The Marchioness, iioiding tier cards 
"very, tight in both Ininds, eoiiBidered 
which to play, and Air. Swiveller, as- 
suming tlis gay and ffcshionable air 
which such society required, took 
another pull at tlie tankard, and waited 
for her lead. 
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Mr. SwiVEiLEB and his partner 
played several rubber's with varying 
success, until the loss of three six- 
pences, the gradual sinking of the 
pux'l, and the striking of ten o’clock, 
combined to render that gentleman 
mindful of the flight of Time, and 
the expediency of ■withdx’awing before 
Mr. Sampson and Miss Sally Brass 
returned. 

“ With which object in view, 
Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller 
gravely, ‘‘ I shall ask yonr ladyship’s 
peripission to put the board in n»y 
pocket, and to retire from the pi*e- 
sence when I have finished this 
tankard ; merely observing, Mar- 
chioixess, that since life like a river 
is flowing, I care not how fast it rolls 
on, ma’am, on, while such purl on 
the hank still is growing, and such 
eyes light the. waves as they run. 
Marchioness, your health. You will 
excuse my wearing my hat, but the 
palace is damp, and the marble floor 
is — ^if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion — sloppy.” 

As a precaution against this latter 
inconvenience, Mr. Swiveller had been i 
sitting for some time with his feet on I 
the liob, ill which attitude he now 
gave utterance to these apologetic 
observations, and slowly sipped the 
last choice drops of nectar. 

“ The B.aron Saiupsouo Brasso and 
his fair sister are (you tell me) at the 
I’ltiy 1” said Mr. Swiveller, leaning 
his left arm heavily upon the table, 
and raising his voice and his right 
leg after the manner of a theatrical 
bjindit. 

The Marchioness nodded. 

“Ha!” said Mi’. Swiveller, with a 
portentous frown- “ ’Tis well. Mar- 
chioness ! — but no matter. Some 
wine there. Ho!” He illustratoid 
these melo-dramatic morsels, by hand- 
ing the tankard to himself with great 
humility, receiving it haughtily, drink- 
ing from ift thirstUy, and sraacldug hia 
lips fiercely. 


The small seri'ant, who was not so 
well actjuaiiited with theatrical con- 
ventionalities as Mr. Swiveller (having 
indeed never seen a play, or hoard one 
spoken of, except by chance through 
cliinlcs of doors and in other forbid- 
I den places), was rather alarmed by 
I demonstrations so novel in their 
i nature, and showed her concern so 
i plainly in her looks, that Mr. Swiveller 
I felt it necessary to discharge his bri- 
I gand manner for one more suitable to 
j private life, as ho asked, 

“Do they often go where glory 
waits ’em, and leave you here 1 ” 

“ Oh, yes ; I believe you they do,” 
returned the small servant. “ Miss 
Sally’s such a one-er for that, sho 
is.” 

“ Such a what 1 ” said Dick. 

“ Such a one-er,” returned th® 
Marchioness. * 

After a moment’s reflection, Mr. 
Swiveller determined to forego his 
responsible duty of setting her right, 
and to suffer her to talk on ; as it was 
evident tliat her tongue was loosened 
by the purl, and her opportunities for 
conversation were not so frequent as 
to render a momentary check of little 
consequence. 

“ They sometimes go to see Mr. 
Quilp,” said the small servant with a 
shrewd look ; “ they go to a many 
places, bless you ! ” 

“ Is Mr. Brass a wunuer ? ” said 
Dick. 

“Not half what Miss Sally is,- he 
' isn’t,” replied the small servant, 
.shaking her head. “ Bless yon, he ’d 
never do anything without her.” ’ 

“ Oh 1 He wouldn’t, wouldn’t he ? ” 
said Dick. 

“ Miss Sally keeps him in sueli 
order,” said the small .servant ; “ ha 
always asks her advice, he does ; and 
he catches it sometimes. Bless yon, 
you wouldn’t believe liow much he 
catches it.” 

“ I suppose,” said Dick, “ tli.at they 
consult together, a good deal, and talk 
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about a great many people— about 
me for instance, sometimes, eh, Mar- 
chioness 2 

'I he Marchioness nodded amazingly. 

“ Complimentary I ” said Mr. Svvi- 
veller. 

The Marcliioness changed the mo- 
tion of her head, which had not yet 
left off nodding, and suddenly began 
to shake it from side to side, with a 
viihenieuce which tlu’cateaed to dislo- 
cate her neck. : 

“ Humph! ” Dickmuttered. “Would I 
it he any breach of confidence, Mar- 
chioness, to relate what they say of 
the humble individual who has now 
tile honour to— ? ” 

“Miss Sally says you’re a funny 
chap,” replied his friend. 

“ Well, Marchioness,” said Mr. 
Swiveller, “that’s not uncompliraen- 
tai*y. Merriment, Marchioness, is 
not a bad or a degrading quality. Old 
King Cole was himself a merry old 
soul, if we may put any faith in the 
pages of history.” 

“ But she says,” pursued his com- 
panion, “ that you an’t to be trusted.” 

“ Wily, really Marchioness,” said 
Mr. Swiveller, thoughtfully ; “ several 
ladies and gentlemen — not exactly 
professional persons, but tradespeople, 
ma’am, tradespeople — have made the 
same remark. The obscure citizen 
who keeps tlie hotel over the way, 
inclined strongly to that opinion to- 
night when 1 ordered him to prepaa'e 
the banquet. It’s a popular pre- 
judice, Marchioness ; and yet I am 
sure I. don’t know why, for I have 
been trusted in my time to a consider- 
able amount, and I can safely say tliat 
i never forsook my trust until it 
deserted me — nevei*. Mr. Brass is of 
the same opinion, I suppose 1 ” 

His friend nodded again, with a 
cunning look which seemed to hint 
that Mr. Brass held stronger opinions 
ou the subject than his sister ; and 
sooiuing to recollect herself, added 
imploringly, “ But don’t you ever tell 
upon me, or I shall be beat to death.” 

“ Mardiiouess,” said Mr, Swiveller, 
rising, “ the word of a gentleman is 
us good as his bond — sometimes 


better, as in the present case, where 
his bond might prove but a doubtful 
sort of security. I am your friend, 
and I hope we shall play many more 
rubber.^ together in this same saloon. 
But, Marchioness,” added Richard, 
stopping in his ivay to the door, 
and wheeling slowly round upon the 
small servant, who was following with 
tlie candle ; “ it occurs to me that 
you must be in the constant habit of 
airing your eye at keyholes, to know 
all this.” 

“ I only wanted,” replied the trem- 
bling Marcliioness, “ to know where 
the key of the safe was hid ; that was 
all ; and I wouldn’t have taken much, 
if I had found it — only enough to 
squench my Imnger.” 

“ You didn’t find it then ? ** said 
Dick. “ But of course you didn’t, or 
: you ’d be plumper. Good night, Mar- 
chioness. Fare thee well, and if for 
ever, then forever fare thee well— and 
put up the chain, Marchioness, in case 
of accidents.” 

With this parting injunction, Mr. 
Swiveller emerged fx’oin the liouse ; 
and feeling that he had by this time 
taken quite as much to drink as pro- 
mised to be good for his constitution 
(pui’l being a rather strong and heady 
compound), wisely resolved to betake 
himself to his lodgings, and to bed at 
once. Homeward he went therefore ; 
and his apartments (for he still re- 
tained the plui’al fiction) being at no 
great distance from the office, he was 
soon seated in his own bed-chamber, 
where, having pulled off one boot and 
I forgotten the otiier, he fell into deep 
cogitation. 

“ This Marchioness,” said Mr, Swi- 
veller, folding his arms, “ is a very 
extraordinary person — surrounded by 
mysteries, ignorant of the taste of 
beer, unacquainted with her own 
name (which is less I'emaricable), and 
taking a limited view of society 
through the keyholes of doors — can 
these filings be her destiny, or lias 
some unluxown person started ar 
opposition to the decrees of fate 1 It 
is a most inscrutable and unmitigated 
staggerer J ” 
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When hiH medifations had attained 
Ihia satiai'iictory point, he became 
aware of his remaining boot, of which, 
with unimpaired Sf)leinnity, he pro- 
ceeded to divest liiinaelf ; shaking liia 
head with exceeding gravity all the 
time, and sighing deeply. 

“ These rubbers,’* said Mr. Svvivel- 
Jer, putting on hia nightcaj) in exactly 
the same style as he wore his hat, 

“ remind me of the matrimojjial fire- 
side. Cheggs’s wife plays cribbage ; 
all-fours likewise. She rings the 
changes on ’em now. Fi'om sport to 
sport they hurry her, to banish her 
regrets, and when they win a smile 
from her, they think that she forgets 
— hut she don’t. By this time, 1 
should say,” added Richard, getting 
his left cheek into profile, and looking 
complacently at the refiection of a 
very little scrap of whisker in the 
looking-glass ; “ by tliis time, I should 
say, the iron has entered into her soul. 
It serves her right!” I 

MelUng from this stern and obdu- j 
rate, into the tender and pathetic i 
mood, Mr. Swiveller gx-oaned a little, l 
walked wildly up and down, and even 
made a show of tearing his hair, i 
which however ho thought better of, | 
and ‘vn'enched tlie tassel from his | 
nightcap instead. At last, undressing i 
himself with a gloomy resolution, he i 
got into bed. i 

Some men in his blighted position 
Would have talcen to drinking ; but as 
Mr. Swiveller had taken to that 
before, he only took, on receiving the 
news that Sopliy W.aekles was lost to 
him for ever, to playing the flute ; 
thinking after mature consideration 
that it was a good, sound, dismal 
occupation, not only in Aiuison with 
his own sad thoughts, but calculated 
to awaken a fellow-fcelitig in the 
bosoms of his neighbours. In pur- 
suance of this resolution, he now drew 
a little table to hia bedside, and 
arranging the light and a small oblong 
music-book to the best advantage, 
took bis flute fi'om its box, and began 
to play most mounifully. 

The air was “Away witli melan- 
choly” — a composition, which, when 


it is played very slowly on the flute, 
in bed, with the further disadvantage 
of being purfoi'incd 1)}- a gentleman 
but imperfectly acquainted with the 
inshniment, who repeats one note a 
great many times belore he can find 
tlte next, has not a lively efl'ect. Yet, 
for half the night, or more, Air. 
Swiveller, lying sometimes on his back 
with his eyes ujion the coiling, tmd 
sometimes half out of bed to correct 
himself by the book, played this ua- 
i happy tune over and over again ; 

; never leaving off, save for a minute 
or two at a time to take breath and 
soliloquize about the Marchioness, and 
then beginning again with renewed 
vigour. It was not until he had quite 
e.xliausted his several subjects of 
meditation, and had breathed into 
the flute the whole sentiment of the 
purl down to its very di-egs, and had 
nearly maddened the people of the 
house, and at both the next doors, 
and over the way, — that lie shut 
up the music-book, extingtiished the 
candle, and finding himself greatly 
lightened and relieved in his mind, 
turned round and fell asleep. 

He awoke in the moi’uing, muth 
refreshed ; and having taken half an 
hour's exercise at the flute, and gnw 
ciously I’eceived a notice to quit from 
his landlady, who had been in waiting 
on the stairs for that pux’pose since the 
dawn of day, repaired to Bevis Marks ; 
where the beautiful Sally was already 
at her post, beaxing in lier looks a 
x’adiance, mild as that which beameth 
from the vii’gin moon. 

Mx’. Swiveller acknowledged her 
presence by a nod, and exchanged his 
coat for the aquatic jaciiet ; which 
usually took some time fitting on, for 
in consequence of a tiglitness in the 
sleeves, it was only to bo got into by a 
sex’ies of struggles. This difficulty 
ovei'eome, he took his seat at the desk. 

“ I say ” — quoth Miss Brass, ab- 
ruptly breaking silence, “ you haven’t 
seen a silver pencil-case this niorning, 
have you ?” 

“ I didn’t meet many in the street,” 
I'ejoined Mr. Sw'ivcller. “ I saw 0110 
— a stout pencil-case of i-espcctablo 
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appearance — but as he was in com- 
pany with an elrlerly pen-knife, and a 
young tootlipiek with whom he was iii 
earnest coi)%ei'sa.tion, I felt a delicacy 
in speakwig to him.” 

“ No, but have you % ” I’eturned Miss 
Brass. “ Seriously, you know.” 

“ What a dull dog you must be to 
ask me such a question Beriouslj',” 
said Mr. Swiveller. “ Haven’t 1 this 
snoment come ? ” 

“ Well, all I know is,” replied Miss 
Sally, “ tliat it 's not to be found, and 
that it disappeared one day this week, 
when I left it on the desk.” i 

“ Halloa ! ” tltought Richard, “ 1 j 
hope the Marchioness hasn’t been at! 
work here.” i 

“ There was a knife too,” said Miss ' 
S.ally, “of the same p.attern. They, 
were given to me by my father, years I 
ago, and are both gone. You haven’t j 
missed anything yoiu'self, have you ? ” I 
Mr. Swiveller involuntarily clapped i 
his luatids to the jacket to be quite i 
sure that it was a jacket and not a I 
skirted coat ; and having satisfied him- 
self of the safety of this, his only 
moveable in Bevis Marks, made answer 
in the negative. 

“It’s a very unpleasant thing, 
Dick,” said Miss Brass, pulling out 
the tin box and refreshing herself with 
a pinch of snuff; “but between you 
and me — between friends you know, 
for if Siimmy knew it, I should never 
hear the last of it — some of the office- 
money, too, th.at has been left about, 
has gone in the same way. In pai’ti- 
cular, I have missed tlu’ee half-crowns 
at three different times.” 

“ Y ou don’t mean that ? ” cried Dick. 
“ Be careful what 3-011 sa3', old bo3', 
for this is a serious matter. Are you 
quite sure ? Is there no mistake ? ” 
“It is so, and tliere c.an’t be any 
mistake at all,” rejoined Miss Brass 
emphatically. 

“ Then by Jove,” thought Richard, 
laying down his pen, “ 1 am afraid the 
Mareliione.ss is done for ! ” 

The more he discussed the subject 
in liis thoiigl’.ts, the more probable it 
appeared to Dick that the miserable 
little servant wiis the culprit. When 


sni 

he considci-ed on what a spare allow™ 
anee of food she lived, how neglected 
and untaught she was, tuul liow licr 
natural cunning had been sharpened 
by necessity and privation, lie .scarcely 
doubted it. And yet he pd.ied her so 
much, and felt so unwilling to have a 
matter of such gravity disuirbing the 
oddity of their acquaintance, that he 
thought, and thought truly, that I’atber 
than i-eceive fifty pfimids down, he 
would have tlie Marchioness proved 
innocent, 

i While he was plunged in very pro- 
found and serious meditation upon 
this theme, Miss Sally sat shaking her 
head with an air of great mystery and 
doubt ; when the voice of her brother 
S.ampson, carolling a cheeiTul stmin, 
was heard in the passage, and tliat 
gentleman himself, be.aming with vir- 
tuous smiles, appeai-ed. 

“ Mr. Richard sir, good morning ! 
Hero we are again sir, entering upon 
another day, with our bodies strength- 
ened by slumber and breakfast, and 
our spirits fresh and flowing. Here 
we are, Mr. Richard, rising with the 
sun to run our little course— -our 
course of duty sir — and, like him, to get 
through our day’s work with credit to 
ourselves and advantage to our fellow 
creatures. A channing reflection sii’, 
very charming ! ” 

While he addressed his clerk in 
these words, Mr, Bras.s was, somewhat 
ostentatiously, engaged in minutely ex- 
amining and holding up against the 
light a five-pound bank note, which he 
had brought in, in his hand. 

Mr. Richard not receiving his re- 
mai’ks with anything like enthusiasm, 
his employer turned his en-es to hia 
face, and observed that it wore a 
troubled cxpres.sion. 

“ You ’re out of spirit.s sir,” s.aid 
Brass. “ Mr. Richard sir, we should 
fall to work ehcierf'uUy, and not in a 
despondent state. It becomes us, Mr. 
Richard sir, to 

Here the chaste Sarah heaved a 
loud sigh. 

“Deai'jme!’* said Mr. Sampson, 
“you tool Is anything the matter? 
Mr Richard sir — ” 
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Biclf, glaiicin;^ at Miss Sally, saw 
that she was making signals to him, to 
acquaint her brother with the subject 
of their recent conversation. As ins 
own position was not a very pleasant 
one until the matter was set at rest 
one way or other, he did so ; and 
Miss Brass, plying her snuff-box at a 
most wasteful rate, corroborated his 
account. 

The countenance of Sampson fell, 
and anxiety overspread his featoes. 
Instead of passionately bewailing the 
loss of liis money, as Miss Sally had 
expected, he walked on tiptoe to the 
door, opened it, looked outside, shat it 
softly, returned on tiptoe, and said in 
a whisper, 

‘‘ This is a most extraordinary and 
paiuful circumstance ■ — Mr. Bichard i 
sii’, a most paintul circumstance. The i 
fact is, that 1 mj'self have missed 
several small sums from the desk, of 
late, and have refrained from men- 
tioning it, hoping that accident would 
discover &e offender ; but it has uot 
done so — it has not done so. Sally 
~Mr. Bichard sir — tliis is a particu- 
larly distressing affair J ” i 

As Sampson spoke, he laid the bank- i 
note upon the desk among some papers, 
in an absent manner, and tlirust his 
hands into his pockets. Ricliard Swi- 
veller pointed to it, and admonislied 
him to take it up. 

‘‘No, Mr. Richard sir,” rejoined 
Brass with emotion, “ 1 will not take 
it up.^ I will let it lie there, sir. To 
take it up, Mr. Richard sh*, would 
imply a doubt of you ; and in you sir, 
1 have unlimited confidence. We will i 
let it lie there sir, if you please, and we 
will not take it up by any means.” 
With that, Mr, Bi\ass patted him twice 
or thrice on the shoulder, iu a most 
friendly manner, and entreated him to 
believe that he had as much faith in 
his honesty as he had in his own. 

Although at another time Mr. Swi- 
veller might have looked upon this 
as a doubtful complunent, he felt it, 
under the then-existing circumstances, 
a great relief to be assured that he was 
not wrongfully suspected. When he 
had made a suitable reply, Mr. Brass 


iming him by the hand, and fell into a 
brown study, as did Aliss ISally like- 
wise. Richard too remained in a 
tlioiightl'u! state; fearing every mo- 
ment to hear tlie Marchifmess iui. 
peached, and unable to resist the 
conviction that she must be* guilty. 

When they had severally remained 
in this condition for some minutes. 
Miss Sally all at onco gave a loud rap 
upon the desk with her clenched fist, 
and cried, “I’ve hit it !” — as hnleed 
she had, and chipped s piece out of it 
too ; but that was not her meaning. 

“ Well,” cried Brass anxiously. 
“ Go on, will you 1 ” 

“ Why,” replied his sister with an 
air of triumph, “hasu’t there been 
somebody always coming in and out of 
this office for the last three or four 
weeks ; hasn’t that somebody been 
, left alone in it sometimes — thanks to 
you ; and do you mean to tell me that 
that somebody isn’t the thief ! ” 

“ What somebody I ” blustered 
Brass. 

“Why, what do you call him — 
Kit.” 

I “ Mr. Garland’s young man ? ” 

I “ To be sure.” 

“ Never 1 ” cried Brass. “ Never. 
I ’ll not hear of it. Don’t toll me — ” 
said Sampson, shaking his head, and 
working with both his hands as if he 
were clearing away ten thousand cob- 
webs. “ 1 ’ll never believe it of him. 
Never !” 

“ I say,” repeated Miss Brass, baking 
another pinch of snuff, “ that he ’s the 
tliief.” 

“ I say ” returned Sampson vio- 
, Icntly, “ that he is not. What do you 
; mean ? How dai*e you 1 Are cha- 
iracters to be whispered away like 
this! Do you know that he’s the 
honestest and faitlifullest fello%v that 
ever lived, and that he has an irre- 
proachable good name ? Come in, 
come in !” 

These last words were not addressed 
to Miss Sally, thongh they partook of 
the tone in which the indignant remon- 
strances tliat preceded them h.ad been 
uttered. They were addressed to 
some person who had knocked at Uie 
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office-rlooi' ; and they had hardly 
passed the lips of Mr. Brass, when 
this very Kit himself looked in. 

“Is the gentleman up-stairs sir, if 
you please ? 

“ \'es, Kit” said Brass, still fired 
with an honest indignation, and frown- 
ing with knotted brows upon his sister ; 
“Yes Kit, he is. I am glad to see 
you Kit, I am rejoiced to see yon. 
Look in ag.ain, as yon come down- 
staiivs, Kit. That lad a robber 1 ” 
cried Brass when he had withdrawn, 
“with that frank and open counte- 
nance! I ’d trust him with untold 
gol4 li'ir. Bicimrd have the good* 


I ness to step directly to Wrasp and 
j Co.’s in Briwd Sfreet, and inquire if 
! they have had instructions to appear 
I in Carkem and Painter. That lad a 
robber,” sneered Sampson, flushed and 
' heated with his wrath. “ Am i blind, 
deaf, silly j do I know nothing of 
human nature when I see it belbi'o 
me ? Kit a robber ! Bah!” 

Flinging this final interjection at 
Miss i&lly with immeasurable scorn 
and contempt, Sampson Brass thrust 
his head into ins desk, as if to shut the 
base world from his view, and breathed 
defiance from under its haif-doeed lid 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


WfiEN Kit, having discharged his 
errand, came down-stairs ironi the 
single gentleman’s apartment after the 

S ’ >se of a quarter of an hour or so, 
r. Sampson Brass was alone in the 
office, lie was not singing as usual, 
nor was he seated at his desk. The 
open door showed him standing before 
the fire with his back towards it, and 
looking so very strange that Kit sup- 
posed he must have been suddenly 
taken ill. 

“ Is anything the matter sir 1 ” said 
Kit, 

Matter ! ” cried Brass. “ No. 
Wliy anything the matter ? ” 

** You are so very pale,” said Kit, 
“thatl should hardly have known you.” 

Pooh pooh ! mei'o fancy,” cried 
Brass, stooping to throw up the cin- 
ders, “ Never better Kit, never better 
in all my life. Merry too. Ha ha ! 
How ’s our friend above-stairs, eh I ” 

« A great deal better ” said Kit. 

I ’m glad to hoar it ” rejoined 
Brass ; “ thankful, I m.iy say. An 
excellent gentleman — worthy, liberal, 
generous, gives very little trouble — an 
admirable lodger. Ha ha ! Mr. Gar- 
land — he ’s well I hope, Kit — and tlie 
jiony—my friend, my particular friend 
vou know. Ha ha I " 

Kit gave a satisfactory account of 
all the little household at Abel Cottage. 
Mr. Brass, who seemed remarkably 
inattentive and impatient, mounted on 
his stool, and beckoning him to come 
nearer, took him by the button-hole. 

" I have been thinking, Kit,” said 
the lawyer, “ that I could throw some 
little emoluments into yrm* mother’s 
way — You have a mother, I think? 
If I recollect right, you told me — ” 

“ Oh yes sir, yes certainly.” 

“ A widow I tliink i an industrious 
widow ? ” 

“A harder-woi’king woman or a 
bettor mother never lived ar.” 

Ah ! ” cried Brass. That ’s af- 
fecting, truly afl’ecting, A poor widow 
straggling to maintain her orphans in 


•decency and comfort, !s a delicious 
picture of human goodness. — Put 
down your hat. Kit.” 

“ Thank you sir, I must be going 
directly.” 

« l‘ut it down while you stay, at any 
rate,” said Bras.s, taking it li’ora him 
and making some confusion among the 
papers, in linding a place for it on the 
desk. “I was thinking, Kit, that we 
have often houses to let for people we 
are concerned for, and matters of that 
sort. Now you know w'e’re obliged 
to put people into those bouses to talc® 
care of ’em — very often undeserving 
people tliat we can’t depend upon. 
What’s to prevent our having a per- 
son that we can depend upon, and 
enjoying the delight of doing a good 
action at the same time ? I saj', 
what ’s to prevent our employing this 
worthy woman, your mother ? What 
with one job and another, there’s 
lodging — and good lodging too — pretty 
well all the year round, rent free, and 
a weekly allow.anee besides. Kit, that 
would provide her with a great many 
comforts she don’t at present enjoy. 
Now what do you think of that ? l3o 
you see any objection 1 My only 
desire is to sei've you, Kit j therefore 
if you do, say so freely.” 

As Brass spoke, he moved the hat 
twice or thrice, and shuffled among 
the paper’s again, as if in seai’cli of 
sometliing. 

“How can 1 see any objection tc 
such a kind offer sir?” replied Kit 
with his whole heart. “ I don’t know 
how to tliank you sir, I don’t indeed,” 

“ Wliy then,” said Brass, suddenly 
turning upon him and tlirustiiig bi.s 
face close to Kit’s with such a repul- 
sive smile that the latter, even in the 
very height of iiis gi-atitudo, drew 
back, quite startbi. *•' Why then, 'it ’s 
done." 

Kit looked at him in some confusion. 

“ Done, I say,” added Sampson, 
rubbing ln,s hands and veiling him.self 
again in his usual oily mauuer. “He 
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ha ! and so you nliall find Kit, so you the office again. Ha ha ! Ugh, yo:i 
shall find. But dear in«” said Brass, viper!” 

“ what a time Air. liieliard is gone ! A Tlie beautiful virgin took another 
sad loitei’er to be sure ! Will you mind pinch, and put the snuff-box in her 
the office one minute, while I run up- pocket ; still looking at her brother 
stairs I Only one minute. I ’ll not with perfect composure, 
detain you an instant longer, on any “ He has minded the office again,” 
nceoimt, Kit.” said Brass triumphantly he has had 

-Talking as he went, Mr. Brass my confidence, and he shall continue 
bustled out of the office, and in a to have it; he — why, where’s the — ” 
very .short time returned. Mi\ Swi- “ What have you lost \ ” inquired 
velfer came back, almost at tlie same Mr. Swiveller. 

instant ; and as Kit was leaving the Dear rne ! ” said Brass, slapping 
room hastily, to make up for lost time, all his pockets, one after another, and 
Aliss Brass heraelf encountered him looking into his desk, and under it, 
ill the doorway. and upon it, and wildly tossing the 

“ Oh ! ” sneei'ed Sally, looking after papers about, “ the note, Mr. Hichard 
him as she entered, ‘'There goes sir, the five-pound note — -what can 
your pot, Sammy, eh ? ” have become of it 1 I laid it down 

“ Ah ! There he goes ’’replied Brass, here — God bless me 1 ” 

"My pet, if you please. An honest “ What !” cried Miss Sally, stai’ting 
fellow, Air. Richard sir — a worthy fel- up, clapping her hands, and scattering 
low indeed ! ” the papers on the floor. “ Gone ! Now 

" Hem ! ” coughed Miss Brass. who ’s right ? Now who ’s got it I 
" I tell you, you aggravating vaga- Never mind five pounds— what ’s five 
bond ” said the angry Sampson, " that pounds ? He’s honest you know, quite 
I’d stake my life upon his honesty, honest. It would be mean to suspect 
Am I never to hear the last of this ? him. Don’t run after him. No, no, 
Am I always to be baited, and beset, not for the world I ” 
by your mean suspicions 1 Have you "Is it really gone tliough said 
no regard for true merit, you malig- Dick, looking at Brass with a face as 
nant fellow ? If yoti come to that, I ’d pale as his own. 
sooner suspect your honesty than " Upon my word, Mr. Richard sir,” 
his.” i-eplied the lawyer, feeling in all his 

Miss Sally pulled oOt tlie tin snuff- pockets with looks of the greatest 
box, and took a long, slow pinch ; re- agitation, " I fear this is a black busi- 
gai’ding her brother with a steady ness. It’s certainly gone, sir. What’s 
gaze ail the time. to be done ? ” 

" She drives me wild, Mr. Richard “ Don’t run after him,” said Miss 
sir,” said Brass, “ she exasperates me Sally, taking more snuff. " Don’t run 
beyond all bearing, I am heated and after him on any account. Give him 
excited sir, 1 know I am. These are time to get rid of it, you know. It 
not business manners, .sir, Jior busi- would be cruel to find him out ! ” 
ness looks, but she carries me out of Mr. Swiveller and Sampson Brass 
myself.” looked from Miss Sally to each other, 

‘‘ Wliy don’t you leave him alone I” in a state of bewilderment, and then, 
said Dick. as by one impulse, caught up their 

"Because she can’t sir,” retorted hats and rushed out into the street 
Bra.'bs ; “ because to chafe and vex — darting along in tjie middle of the 
me is a part of lier nature sir, and road, and dashing aside all ohstruc- 
she will and must do it, or I don’t be- tions, as though they were running for 
lieve she ’d have lier health. But never their lives. 

mind,” said Brass," never mind. I ’ve It happened that Kit had been run- 
ciu-ried iny point. I’ve shown my ning too, though not so fast, and having 
confidence in the lad. He has minded the start of them by some few miiiutea, 
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■was a good distance ahead. As they 
were pretty certain of the road he 
must have taken, however, and kept on 
at a great pace, they came up with 
him, at tlie very moment when he had 
taken breath, and was bi-eaking into a 
run again. 

“'Stop !” cried Sampson, laying his 
hand on one shoulder, while Mr. 
Swiveller pounced upon the other. 
“Not so fast sir. You’re u 
hurry ? 

“ Yes, I am,” said Kit, looking from 
one to the other in gs'eat surprise. 

“I — I —can hardly believe it,” 
panted Sampson, “but something of 
value is missing fr’om the of&ce. I hope 
you don’t know what.” 

« Know what ! good Heaven Mr. 
Brass!” cried Kit, trembling from 
head to foot ; “you don’t suppose — ” 

“ No, no,” rejoined Brass quickly, 
“ I don’t suppose anything. Don’t say 
I said you did. You’ll come back 
quietly, I hope 1 ” 

« Of course I will,” returned Kit. 
« Why not?” 

“ To be sure ! ” said Brass. “ Why 
not 1 I hope there may turn out to be 
no why not. If you knew the trouble 
I’ve been in, this morning, through 
taking your part, Christopher, you’d 
be sorry for it.” 

“ And I am sure you ’ll be sorry for 
having suspected me sir,” replied 
Kit. “ Come. Let us make haste 
back,” 

“ Certainly ! " cried Brass, “ the 
quicker, the better. Mr. Richard — 
have the goodness sir to take that arm. 
I’ll take this one. It’s not easy 
walking three abreast, but under tliese 
circumstances it must be done sir; 
there’s no help for it.” 

Kit did tm'n from white to red, and 
from rod to white again, when they 
secured him thus, and for a moment 
seemed disposed to resist. But, quickly 
recollecting himself, and remembering 
that if he made any struggle, he would 
perhaps be dragged by the collar 
through the public streets, he only 
repeated, with great earnestness and 
with tlie tears standing in his eyes, 
that they ■would be sorry for this — and , 


suffered them to lead him off. WHla 
they were on the way back, Mr. Swi- 
vellei’, upon whom his present func- 
tions sat very irksomelj’’, took an 
opportunity of whispering in his ear 
tliat if he would confess his guilt, even 
by so much as a nod, and promise not 
to do so any more, he would connive 
at his kicking Sampson Brass on the 
shins and escaping up a court ; but 
Kit indignantly rejecting this propo- 
sal, Mr. Richard Inid nothing for it, 
but to hold him tight until they reached 
Bevis Marks, and ushered him into 
the presence of the charming Sai'ah, 
who immediately took the precaution 
of locking the door. 

“ Now, you know,” said Brass, “ if 
this is a case of innocence, it is a case 
of that description, Christopher, where 
the fullest disclosure is the best satis- 
faction for everybody. Therefore if 
you’ll consent to an ex.amination,” 
he demonstrated what land of ex- 
amination he meant by turning back 
the cuffs of his coat, “it will be » 
comfortable and pleasant thing for alj 
parties.” 

“ Search me,” said Kit, proudly 
holding up his amis. “ But mind sir 
— I know you ’ll be sorry for this, to 
the last day of your life.” 

“ It is certainly a vciy painful occur- 
rence,” said Bi*ass with a sigh, as he 
dived into one of Kit’s pockets, and 
fished up a miscellaneous collection 
of small articles ; “ very painful. 
NoUiing here, Mr, Richard, sir, all 
perfectly satisfactory. Nor here, sir. 
Nor in the waistcoat, Mr. Richard, nor 
in the coat tails. So far, I am rejoiced, 
I am sure.” 

Richard Swiveller, holding Kit’s hat 
in his hand, was watching the proceed- 
ings with great interest, .and bore upon 
his face tlie slightest possible indica- 
tion of a smile, as Brass, shutting one 
of his eyes, looked with the other up 
the inside of one of the poor fellow’s 
sleeves as if it were a telescope — when 
Sampson turnbg hastily to Iiim, bade 
him search the hat. 

“ Here ’s a handkerchief,” said 
Dick. 

“No harm in that sir,” rejomed 
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Brass, applying his eye to the other 
sleeve, and speaking in the voice of 
one who was contemplating an im- 
mense extent of prospect. “ No harm 
in a handkerchief six', whatever. The 
faculty don’t consider it a healthy 
custom, I believe, Mr. Richard, to 
carry one’s handkerchief in one’s hat 
— I have heal’d that it keeps the head 
too warm — font in every othei’ point of 
view, its being there, is extremely 
satisfactory— ex-tremely so.” 

An exclamation, at once from 
Richard Swivdler, Miss Sally, and 
Kit himself, cut the lawyer short. 
He turned his head, and saw Dick 
standing with the bank note in. his 
hand. 

“ In the hat I ” cried Brass, in a 
sort of shriek. 

" Under thehandkerclnef,and tucked 
beneath the lining,” said Dick, aghast 
at the discovery. 

Mr. Brass looked at him, at his | 
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sister, at the walls, at the ceiling, at 
the floor — everywhere lint at Kitj who 
stood quite stupi tied and motionless. 

“ And this,” cried Sampson, clasping 
his hands, “ is the world that turns 
upon its own axis, and has Lunar 
influences, and revolutions round Hea- 
venly Bodies, and various games of 
that” sort! This is human natar, is 
it ! Oh natur, natur ! This is the 
miscreant that f was going to benefit 
with all my little arts, and that, even 
now, I feel .so much for, as to wish to 
lei him go ! ” But, added Mr. Brass 
with greater fortitude, “ I am myself 
a lawyer, and bound to set an example 
in eari’ying the laws of my happy 
country into effect. Sally my deal’, 
forgive me, and catch hold of him on 
the other side. Mr. Richard sir, have 
the goodness to run and fetch a con- 
stable. The weakness is past and over 
sir, and moral strength retuim A 
I constable, sir, if you please 1 ” 
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CHAPTEE LX. 


Krs atoo(! as one entranced, with 
his eyes opened wide and fixed upon 
the ground, regardless alike of the 
tremulous hold which Mr. Bi'ass 
maintained on one side of hia cravat, 
and of the firmer grasp of Miss Sally 
upon the other ; although this latter 
detention was in itself no small incon- 
venience, as that fascinating woman, 
besides screwing her knuckles in- 
conveniently into his throat from 
time to time, had fastened upon him 
in the fir.st instance with so tight a 
grip that even in the disorder and 
distraction of his thoughts he could 
not divest himself of an uneasy sense 
of choking. Between the brother and 
sister he remained in this posture, 
quite unresisting and passive, until 
Mr. Swiveller returned, with a police 
constable at his heels. 

This functionary, being, of course, 
well used to such scenes ; looking upon 
all kinds of robbeiy, from petty lar- 
ceny up to housebreaking or ventures 
on the highway, as matters in the 
regular course of business ; and re- 
garding the perpetrators in the light 
of so many customers coming to be 
served at the wholesale and retail 
shop of criminal law whei*e he stood 
behind the counter ; received Mr. 
Brass’d statement of facts with about 
as much interest and siu-pvise, as an 
undertaker might evince if required 
to listen to a circumstantial account 
of the last illness of a person whom he 
was called in to wait upon profes- 
sionally ;* and took Kit into custody 
with a decent indilference. 

“We had better,” said this subor- 
dinate minister of justice, “get to the 
office while tiiere ’s a magisti’ate 
sitting, I shall want you to come 
along with us, Mr. Brass, and the—” 
he looked at Miss Sally as if in some 
doubt whether she might not be a 
gi-ifiin or other fabulous monster. ; 

“ The lady, eh 1 ” said Sampson. ' 

“ Ahl ” srepUed the constable. “ Yes ' 


I — the lady. Likewise tlis young man 
I that found tlie property.” 

I “ Mr. llicbard, sir,” said Brass in 
a mouimful voice. “ A sad necessity. 
But the altsir of our country sir — ” 
“You’ll have a Inickney coach, I 
suppose ? ” interrupted the constable, 
bolding Kit (whom his other captors 
had released) carelessly by the arm, 
a little above the elbow. “ Be so 
good as send for one, will you \ ” 
“But, hear me speak a word,” cried 
Kit, raising liis eyes and looking implor- 
ingly about him. “ Hear me si>eak a 
woivl. I am no more guilty than any 
one of you. Upon my soul 1 am not. I, 
a thief 1 Oh, Mr. Brass, you know mo 
better, I am sure you know me better. 
This is not right of you, indeed.” 

“ I give you my word, constable — ** 
said Brass. But here the constable 
interposed with the constitutional 
principle “ words be blowed ; ” ob- 
serving that words wei’e but spoon- 
meat for babes and suciclings, and that 
oathe were the food for strong men. 

“ Q.uite true, constable,” assented 
Brass in the same mournful tone. 
“Strictly correct. I give you my 
oath, constable, that down to a few 
minutes ago, when this fatal discovery 
was made, I had such confidence in 
that lad, that I’d have trusted him 
with — a hackney-coach, Mr. Bichard 
sir ; you ’re very slow, sir.” 

“ Who is there that Itnows me,” 
cried Kit, “ that would not trust me — 
that does not ? ask anybody wliether 
they have ever doubted mo ; whether 
I have ever wronged them of a far- 
thing. Wivs I over once dishonest 
when I was poor and hungry, and is 
it likely I would begin now ! * Oh con- 
sider what you do. How can I meet 
the kindest friends that ever human 
creature had, with this dreadful charge 
upon me !” 

Mr. Brass rejoined that it would 
have been well for the prisoner if he 
had thought of that, before, and was 
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about to make some other gloomy 
observations when the voice of the 
single gentleman was heard, demand- 
ii!g from above-stairs what was the 
imitter, and what was the cause of all 
that noise and hurry. Kit made an 
involuntary start tow’.ards the door 
ill hi.s anxiety to answer for himself, 
out being speedily detained by the 
»,onstable, had the agony of seeing 
oanipsou Brass run out alone to tell 
.ne story in his own way. 

“ And he can hardly believe it, 
«ithor,” said S.ampson, when he re- 
krfrned, “ nor nobody will. I wish I 
could doubt the evidence of my senses, 
l .;t their deposition.? are unimpeach- 
able. It ’s of no use cross-examining 
s..y eyes,” cried Sampson, winking 
a..d I’ubbing them, “they stick to their 
fi.st account, and will. Now, Sarah, 
I hear the coach in the Mai’ks ; get 
or. your bonnet, and we ’ll be off. A 
saJ errand 1 a moral funeral, quite ! ” 

“ Mr. Brass,” said Kit, “ do me one 
favour. Take me to Mr. Wither den’s 
fr*&t.” 

Sampson shook his head irresolutely. 

“ Do,” said Kit. “ My master ’s there, 
Poi Heaven’ssake,take me there, first.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” stammered 
Brass, who perhaps h^ his reasons 
for wishing to show as fair as possible 
in the eyes of the notary. “ How do we 
stand in point of time, constable, eh ? ” 

The coirstable, who had been chew- 
ing a straw all this while with great 
philosophy, replied that if they went 
away at once they would have time 
enough, but that if they stood shilly- 
shallying there, any longei’, they must 
go straight to the Mansion House ; 
and finally expressed his opinion that 
that was where it was, and that was 
all about it. 

Air. Richai’d Sw’iveller h-aving ar- 
rived inside th coach, and still re-, 
maining immo'^eable in the most 
commodious corner with his face to 
the horses, Air. Brass instructed the 
officer to remove his prisoner, and 
declared hiraseli quite ready. Tliere- 
fore, the constable etill holding Kit in 
the same manner, and pushing him 
on a little before liim, so as to keep 


him at about three quarters of an 
arm’s length in advance (which is tho 
professional mcide), thrust him into 
the vehicle and followed himself. Mi.ss 
Sally entered next ; and there being 
now four inside, Sampson Brass got 
upon the box, and made the coachman 
drive on. 

Still completely stunned by the 
sudden aiid teiribie change which had 
taken place in his affair's, Kit sat gaz- 
ing out of the coach window, almost 
hoping to see some monstrous pheno- 
menon in the streets which might give 
him reason to believe he was in a 
dream. Alas ! Everything was too 
real and familiar : the same succession 
of turnings, the same houses, the same 
streams of people running side by side 
in different directions upon the pave- 
ment, the same bustle of carts and 
carriages in the road, the same well- 
remembered objects in the shop win- 
dows : a regularity iu the very noise 
and hurry which no dream ever mir- 
rored. Dream-like as tlie story was, 
it was true. He stood chai’ged with 
robbei-y ; the note had been found 
I upon him, thoxtgh he was innocent in 
thought Sind deed ; and they were 
carrying him back, a prisoner. 

Absorbed in these painful rumina- 
tions, thinking with a drooping heart 
of his mother and little Jacob, feeling 
as though even the consciousness of 
innocence would be insufficient to 
support him in the presence of hi.s 
friends if they believed him guilty, and 
sinking in hope and courage more 
and more as they drew nearer to 
the notary’s, poor Kit was looking 
earne.stly cut of the window, observan t 
ofnotliing, — when all at once, as though 
it had been conjured up by magic, ha 
became aware of the face of Quilp. 

And what a leer there was njmn 
the face ! It was from the open win- 
dow of a tavern that it looked oat i 
and the dwarf had so spread hinisell 
over it, with his elbows on the window- 
sill and his head resting on both his 
hands, that what between this attitude 
and hip being swoln with suppressed 
laughter, he looked puffed and bloated 
into twice his usual breadth. Mr» 
5P 
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Brasp, oil recognising him, imtnecliately 
atopped the coach. As it came to a 
halt directly o])posite to where he 
Htooil, the dwarf pulled of his hat, and 
saluted the party with a hideous and 
grotesque politeness. 

“ Alia ! ” he cried. Where now, 
Brass % where now 1 dally with you 
too ? Sweet Sally ! And Dick 2 Plea- 
sant Dick I And Kit 2 Honest Kit ! ” 

‘<He’s extremely cheerful!” said 
Brass to the coachman. " Very much 
so ! Ah sir — a sad business ! Never 
believe in honesty any more, sir.” 

« Why not 2 ” returned the dwarf. 
«Wliy not, you rogue of a lawyer, 
why not ? ” 

“ Bank note lost in our office sir,”, 
said Brass, shaking his head. “ Found 
in his hat sir — he pi'eviously left alone 
there — no mistake at all sir— chain of 
evidence complete — ^not alink wanting.” 

“ What 1 ” cried the dwarf, leaning 
. half his body out of window, “ Kit a 
thief! Kit a thief ! Ha ha ha! Why, 
ne’a an uglier-looking thief than can 
be seen anywhere for .a penny. Eh 
Kit— eh 2 Ila ha ha ! Have you taken 
Kit into custody before he had time 
and opportunity to beat me 1 Eh Kit, 
eh 1 ” And with that, he bm-st into a 
yell of laughtei', manifestly to the great 
terror of the coachman, and pointed to 
a (Iyer’s pole hard by, where a dang- 
ling suit of clothes bore some resem- , 
biimce to a man upon a gibbet. 

“Is it coming to that, Kit!” cried' 
the dwarf, rubbing his hands violently. 
“ ila ha ha ha ! What a disappoint- 
ment for little Jacob, and for his dar- 
ling mother ! Let him have the Bethel 
minister to comfort and console him, 
Brass. Eh Kit, eh ? Drive on coa(:hey, 
drive on. Bye bye Kit; all good go 
with you ; keep up your spirits ; my 
love to the Gai'lands — the dear old lady 
and gentleman. Say I inquired after 
’em, will you 2 BleKSsings on ’em, and 
on you, and on everybody, Kit. Bless- 
ings on all the world ! ” 

With such good wishes and fare - 1 
Wells, poured out in a rapid torrent' 
until they wci'O out of hearing, Q-uilp I 
Buflered them to depart ; and when he i 
could see the coach no longer, drew in i 


his head, and rolled upon the grouafl 
in an ccst-acy of enjoyment. 

When they reached the notary’s, 
which they were not long in doing, for 
they had encountered the dwarf in a 
lye street at a very little distance from 
tlje house, Mr, Brass dismounted ; and 
opening the coach door with a melan- 
choly visage, x’eque.sted his sister to 
accompany him into the office, with 
the view of preparing the good people 
within, for the mouniful intelligence 
that awaited them. Miss Sally com- 
plying, he desired Mi*. Swiveller to 
accompany them. So, into the office 
they went ; Mr. Sampson and his 
sister arm-in-arm ; and Mr. Swiveller 
following, alone. 

The notary was standing before the 
fire in the outer office, talking to Mr. 
Abel and the elder Mr. Garland, while 
Mr, Chuckster sat writing at the desk, 
picking up such crumbs of tlieir con- 
versation as happened to fall in his 
way. This posture of affairs Mr, Brass 
observed through the glass-door as he 
was turning the handle, and seeing that 
the notary recognised him, he began 
to shako his head and sigh deeply 
while th.at partition yet divided them. 

“ Sir,” said Sampson, taking off his 
hat, and kissing the two forefingers of 
his right hand beaver glove, “my 
name is Brass — Brass of Bevis Marks 
sir. I have had the honour and plea- 
sure, sir, of being concerned against 
you in some little testamentary mat- 
ter!}. How do you do, sir 2 ” 

“ My clerk will attend to any busi- 
ness you may have come upon, Mr, 
Brass,” said the notary, turning away. 

“ Thank you sir,” said Brass, “thank 
you, I am sure. Allow me, sir, to 
introduce my sistei* — quite ono of us 
sir, although of the weaker se.x — of 
great use in my business sir, 1 assure 
you. Mr. Richard sir, have the good- 
ness to come forward if you })leas<j — 
No really” said Brass, stepping be- 
tween the notary and his ]irivat8 
office (towards wliicli ho had begun 
to retreat), and speaking in the tone 
of an injured man, “ I’caily sii*, 1 must, 
under favour, request a word o» two 
with you, indeed.” 
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« Sir. Brasg,’* said the other, in a 
decided tone, “1 am engaged. You 
see that I am occupied with these 
gentlemen. If you will communicate 
your business to Mr. Chuckster yonder, 
you will receive every attention.” 

« Gentlemen,” said Bra-ss, laying his 
right hand on hi.s waistcoat, and look- 
ing towards the father and son with a 
smooth smile — Gentlemen, I appeal 
to you — really, gentlemen — consider, 
I beg of you. I am of the law. I am 
styled ‘ gentleman ’ by Act of Parlia- 
ment. I maintain the title by the 
annual payment of twelve pound ster- 
ling for a certificate. I am not one 
of your players of music, stage actors, 
writers of books, or painters of pic- 
tures, who assume a station that the 
laws of their country don’t recognise. 
I am none of your strollers or vaga- 
bonds. If any man brings his action 
against me, he must describe me as a 
gentleman, or his action is null and 
void. I appeal to you— is this quite 
respectful 1 Really, gentlemen—” 

** Well, will you have the goodness 
to state your business then, Mr. 
Brass I ” said the notary. 

« Sir,” rejoined Brass, “ I will. Ah 
Mr. Witherden ! you little know the 
— ^bnt I will not be tempted to travel 
from the point sir. I believe toe name 
of one of toese gentlemen is Garland.” 
“ Of both,” said the notaiy. 

“ In-deed !” rejoined Brass, cringing 
excessively, “ But I might have known 
that, from the uncoranion likene.ss. 
E.xtremely happy, I am sni’e, to have 
the honour of an introduction to two 
such gentlemen, although the occasion 
is a most painful one. One of you 
gentlemen has a servant called Kit I ” 
“ Both,” replied the notary. 

“ Two Kits I ” sJiid Brass smiling. 
“ Dear me ! ” 

“ One Kit, sir,” returned Mr. Wito- 
ci’dou angi’ily, “ who is employed by 
both gentlemen. W'hat of him 2 ” 

“ Tills of him sfr,” rejoined Brass, 
dropping his voice impressively. “That 
young man, sir, that 1 have felt un- 
bounded and unlimited confidence in, 
and .always behaved to as if he was my 
equal — that young man has this roorii- 
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ing committed a robbery in my office, 
and been taken almost in the fact.” 

“This mu t be some falsehood 1” 
cried the notary. 

“ It is not possible,” said Mr, Abel. 

“I ’ll not believe one word of it,” 
exclaimed the old gentleman, 

Mr. Brass looked mildly round upon 
them, and rejoined, 

“ Mr. Witherden sfr, j/oiir words are 
actionable, and if I was a man of low 
and mean standing, who couldn’t afford 
to be slandered, I should proceed for 
damages. Hows’ever sir, being what 
I am, I merely scorn such expressions. 
The honest wai'mth of the other gen- 
tleman I respect, and I ’m truly soiTy 
to be the messenger of such unpleasant 
news. I shouldn’t have put myself in 
this painful position, 1 assure you, but 
that the lad himself desii’ed to be 
brought here in the first instonoe, and 
I yielded to his prayers. Mr. Chuck- 
ster sir, will you have the goodness to 
tap at the window for the constable 
that ’s waiting in the coach ? ” 

The three gentlemen looked at each 
other with blank faces when these 
words were uttered, and Mr. Chuck- 
ster, doing as he was desired, and 
leaping off his stool with something of 
the excitement of an inspired prophet 
whose foretellings had in the fulness of 
time been realised, held toe door open 
for the entrance of toe wretched captive. 

Such a scene as there was, when Kit 
came in, and bursting into the rude 
eloquence with which Tnith at length 
inspired him, called Heaven to witness 
that lie was innocent, and that how the 
pi'operty came to be found upon him 
he knew not 1 Such a confusion of 
tongues, before the circumstances were 
related, and the pi'oofs disclosed ! 
Such a dead silence when all was told, 
and his three fi'iends e.xchanged looks 
of doubt and amazement ! 

“Is it not possible,” said Mr. WLdi- 
erden, after a long pause, “ that this 
note may have found its way into the 
hat by some accident,— such as tho 
removal of papers on tho desk, for 
instance 1 ” 

But, this was clearly shown to b® 
aoite impossible. Mr. Swiveller, though 
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tin wiwinitig witness, eonld not lielp 
proving to tk‘inonsti'a.tion, from the 
position in which it was found, that it 
must itfive been designedly secreted. 

“It ’s very distressing,” said Breosa, 
“ immensely distressing, I am sure. 
When lie comes to be tried, I shall be 
very happy to recommend him to 
mercy on account of his previous 
good character. I did lose money 
bui'ore, certainly, but it doesn’t quite 
follow that he took it. The presump- 
tion ’.s against liim — .strongly against 
him — but we’re (.'hristians, 1 hope ? ” 

“I suppose,” said the constable, 
looking round, “ that no gentleman 
here, can give evidence as to whether 
he ’s been flush of money of late. Do 
you happen to know sir '{ ” 

“ He has had money from time to 
time, certainly,” returned Mr. Gar- 
land, to whom the man had put the 
quesiion. “ But that, as he always 
told me, was given him by Mr. Bx'ass 
himself.” 

« Yes to be sure,” said Kit eagerly. 
“ You can bear me out in that sir i ” 

« Eh 1 ” cried Brass, looking from 
face to face with an expi-ession of 
stupid amazement. 

“The money you know, the lialf- 
ci'owns, that you gave me— from tlie 
iodgei',” said Kit. 

“ Oh dear me ! ” cried Brass, 
shaking his liead and frowning heavily. 
“ Tliis is a bad case, 1 find j a very 
bad case indeed.” 

“What! Did you give him no money 
on account of anybody, sir 2 ” asked 
Mr. Garland, with great anxiety. 

“ I give him money, sir ! ” re- 
turned Sampson. “Oh, come you 
know, this is too barefaced. Con- 
stable, my good fellow, we had better 
bo going.” 

“ Wliat ! ” shrieked Kit. “ Does 
he deny that he did 2 ask him, soine- 
oody, pray. Ask him to tell you 
wlietlier he did or not 1 ” 

“ Did you, sir 2 ” asked the notary. 

“I tell you what, gentlemen,” re- 
plied Brass, in a very grave manner, 
“he’ll not serve his case tliis way, 
and .really, if yon feel any interest in 
idm, you had better advise him to go 


upon some other tack. Did I, sir! 
Of course 1 never did.” 

“ UentJ' nien,” cried Kit, on wliom 
a light bn suddenly, “ Alaster, Mr, 
Abel, Mr. Witherden, eveiy one of 
you — he di 1 it ! What I have done 
to offend him, I don’t know, but this 
is a plot 0 ruin mo. Mind, gentle- 
men, it ’s i plot, and whatever comes 
of it, 1 wilv say with my dying hrcr.th 
that he put fliat note in my hat 
himself J Look at him, gentlemen ! 
Sec how he changes colour. Which of 
us looks the guilty person — he, or I 2” 
“ You hear him, gentlemen 2 ” said 
Bra.ss, smiling, “ you hear him. 
JNow, does tiiis case strike you as 
assuming rather a black complexion, 
or does it not 2 Is it at all a 
treacherous case, do you think, or 
I is it one of mere ordinary guilt 2 
! Perhaps, gentlemen, if he had not 
said this in your presence and I had 
rejmrted it, you ’d have held this to la 
imposisibie likewise, eh 2” 

With such pacific and bantering 
remarks did Mr. Brass refute the 
foul aspersion on his cliaraeter ; but 
the virtuous Sjir.ali, moved by stronger 
feelings, and having at heart, perhaps, 
a more jealous regard for the honour 
I of her f.amily, fiew from her brother's 
! side, without any previous intimation 
of her design, and darted at the 
prisoner with the utmost fury. It 
would undoubtedly have gone hard 
with Kit’s face, hut that the wary 
constable, foreseeing her design, drew 
him aside at the critical moment, 
and thus placed Mr. Chuckster in 
circumstances of some jeopardy ; for 
that gentleman haj)pening to he ne.xt 
the object of Miss Brass's wvrith ; and 
I rage being, like love and fortune, 
i blind ; was pounced upon by the fair 
enslaver, and had a false collar plucked 
! up by the roots, and his hair very 
, much dishevelled, before the exertions 
I of the company could make her sen- 
I sihle of her mistake. 

I The constable, taking warning by 
I this desperate attack, and thinking 
' perhaps that it would be more satis- 
I factory to the ends of justice if the 
■ prisoner were taken before a inagis* 
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irate, whole, rather than in small 
{(ieces, leii him hack to the haekuey- 
coficii without more ado, and moreover 
insifited on Miss Brass becoming an 
outside passenger ; to which proposal 
the charming creature, after a little 
angry discussion, yielded her consent ; 
ami so took her brother Sampson’s 
j'liice xi])tm tlie box : Mr. Brass with 
etjine reluctance agreeing to occupy 
her seat itiside. These arrangements ^ 
perfected, they drove to tho justice- | 
room with all speed, followed by the J 
notary and his two friends in another 
coiich. Mr, Chuckster alone was left 
behind— greatly to his indignation; 
for he held the evidence he could 
have given, relative to Kit’s returning 
to work out the shilling, to be »o very 


material as bearing upon hia liypo- 
ei'itieal and designing character, that 
I he considered its suppression littia 
better than a compromise of felony. 

I At the justice-room, they found 
the single gentleman, who had gone 
straight there, and was expecting 
them with desperate impatience. But, 
not fifty single gentlemen rolled into 
one could have helped poor Kit, who 
in half an hour afterwards was com- 
mitted for trial, and was assured by a 
friendly officer on hia way to prison 
that there was no occasion to be cast 
down, for the sessions would sf)on be 
on, and he -n'ould, in all likelihood, gs* 
his little affair disposed of, and ij« 

I comfortably transported, in iocB Umu 
a fortnight. 
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CHAPTER LXL 


Let inoi-atists and philosophers say j 
what they may, it is vei*y questionable ' 
wliether *a guilty man woviUl have felt 
half as much misery that night, as 
Kit dicl, being innocent. The world, i 
being in the con.stant comtniasioii of 
vast quantities of injustice, is iv little 
too apt to comfort itself with the idea 
that if the victim of its falsehood and 
malice have a clear conscience, he 
cannot fiiii to be sustained under liia 
trials, and somehow or otlier to come 
i-iglit at last ; “in. which case” say 
they who have hunted him down, 

“ — though we certainly df)n’t expect 
it — nobody will be better pleased than 
we.” Whereas, the wox’kl would do 
well to reflect, that injustice is in 
itself, to every generous and properly 
constituted mind, an injury, of all 
others the most iusuffei’able, the most 
torturing, and the most hard to bear ; 
and that many clear consciences have 
gone to their account elsewhere, and 
many sound hearts have broken, 
because of this very reason ; the 
knowledge of their own deserts only 
aggravating their sufferings, and ren- 
dering them the less endurable. 

The world, however, was not in 
fault in Kit’s case. But, Kit was 
innocent ; and knowing this, and 
feeling that his best friends deemed 
him guilty — that Mr. and Mrs, 
Garland would look upon him as a 
monster of ingratitude — that Barbara 
v.ould associate him with all that was 
bad and criminal — that the pony 
would consider himself forsaken — 
and that even his own mother might 
perhaps yield to the strong appear- 
ances against him, and believe him 
CO be the wi'Cteli he seemed — knowing 
cmd feeling all this, he e.xperienced, 
at first, an agony of miiid which no 
words can describe, and walked op 
and down the little cell in which he 
was locked up for the night, almost 
be.si<le himself with grief. 

Even when the violence of these 
emotions had in some degree sabsided. 


laud he was beginning to grow taore 
calm, there came into his mind a new 
thought, the anguish of which was 
scarcely less. The child — the bright 
star of the simple fellow’s life — siie, 
who always came back upon him like 
a beautiful dream, — who had made 
the poorest part of his e.xistence, the 
happiest and best — who had ever 
been so gentle, and considei-ate, and 
good — if she were ever to hear of 
this, what would she think ! As this 
idea occurred to him, the walls of the 
prison seemed to melt away, and the 
old place to reveal itself in their stead, 
as it was wont to be ou winter nights 
— the fireside, the little supper table, 
the old man's hat, and coat, and stick 
— tJie half-opened door, leading to hei 
little room— they were all there. And 
Nell herself was there, and he — both 
laughing heartily as they had often 
done — and when he liad got as far as 
this. Kit could go no farther, but flung 
himself upon his poor bedstead and 
wept 

It was a long night, which seemed as 
though it would have no end ; but he 
slept too, and dreamed — always oi 
I being at liberty, and roving about, 

I now with one pei'son and now with 
I another, but ever with a vague dread 
of being recalled to prison ; not that 
prison, but one which was in itself a 
dim idea — ^not of a place, but of a care 
and sorrow : of something oppx’essivo 
and always present, and yet impossible 
to define. At last, the morning dawned, 
and there was the jail itself — cold, 
black, and dreary, and very real 
iudeed. 

He was left to himself, howbver, and 
there was comfort in that. He bad 
liberty to walk in a small paved yard 
at a certain hour, and learnt from the 
tiu’nkey, who came to unlock his cell 
and show him wliere to wash, that 
there was a regular time for visiting, 
every day, and that'if any of his friends 
came to see him, he would be fetciicd 
I down to the grate. When he had 
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given him this information, and a tin 
pori’inger containing his breakfast, 
the man locked him up again ; and 
went clattering along the stone passage, 
opening and shutting a gi'eat many 
other doors, and raising numberless 
loud echoes which resounded through 
tile building for a long time, as if they 
were iu prison too, and miable; to get 
out. 

This turnkey had given Mm to 
understand that lie w.as lodged, like 
some few others in the jail, apart from 
the mass of prisoners ; because he was 
not supposed to bo utterly depraved 
ami irreclaimable, and had never occu- 
pied apartments in that mansion before. 
Kit was thankful for this indulgence, 
and sat reading tlie church catechism 
very attentively (though he had known 
it by heart from a little child), until 
lie heard the key in the lock, and tlie 
man entered again. 

Now then,” he said, "come on!” 

“ Where to, sir ? ” asked Kit. 

The man contented himself by 
briefly replying “ Wisitors ; ” and 
taking him by the arm in exactly the 
same ixiauner as the constable had 
done the day before, led him, through 
several winding ways and strong gates, 
into a passage, where he placed him at 
a grating and turned upon his heel. 
Beyond this grating, at the distance of 
about four or five feet, was another, 
exactly like it. In the space between, 
sat a turnkey reading a newspaper ; 
and outside the further I’aiiing, Kit saw, 
with a palpitating heart, his mother 
with the baby iu her arms ; Barbara’s 
motlier with her never-failing um- 
brella ; and poor little Jacoli, staring 
in with all his might, as though he 
were looking for the bird, or the wild 
beast, and thought the men were mere 
accidents with whom the bars could 
have no possible concern. 

But, when little Jacob saw his 
brother, and, thrusting his arms be- 
tween the rails to Img him, found that 
ho came no nearer, but still stood afar 
off with his head resting on the arm 
by w'hich he held to one of the bar-s, 
he began to cry most piteously ; 
whereupon, Kit’s mother aud Barbax'a’s 


mother, who had restrained thera.selvea 
as much as possible, burst out sobbing 
and weeping afresh. Poor Kit could 
not help joining them, and not one of 
them could speak a word. 

During this melancholy pause, the 
tunikey read his newspaper with a 
waggish look (he had evidently got 
among the facetious paragraphs) until, 
happening to take his eyes off it for 
an instant, as if to get by dint of con- 
templation at the very mariw of some 
joke of a deeper sort than the rest, it 
appeared to occur to him, for the first 
time, that somebody was crying. 

" Now, ladies, ladies,” lie said, look- 
ing round with siu'prise, “ I ’d advise 
you not to waste time like this. It’s 
allowanced here, you Icnow. You 
mustn’t let that child make that noise 
either. It ’s against all rules.” 

" I 'ra his poor mother, sir,” sobbed 
Mi|s. Nubbles, curtseying humbly, 
“and this is his brother, sir. Oh 
dear me, dear me ! ” 

“ Well 1 ” replied the turnkey, fold- 
ing his paper on his knee, so as to get 
with greater convenience at tlie top of 
the next column. " It can't be helped, 
j'ou know. He an’t the only one in 
tlie same fi.x. You mustn’t make a 
noise about it ! ” 

With that, he went on reading. 
The man was not naturally cx’uel or 
hard-hearted, lie had come to look 
upon felony as a kind of disorder, like 
the scaiiet fever or erysipelas ; some 
people had it — some hadn’t— just as 
it might be, 

“Oh! my darling Kit,” said Ms 
mother, whom Barbara’s mother had 
chaiitably relieved of the baby, “ that 
I should see my poor boy here ! ” 

“ You don’t believe I did what they 
accuse me of, mother dear 1 ” cried 
Kit, in a choking voice. 

“ / believe it ! ” exclaimed the poor 
woman, “ 1, that never knew you tell a 
lie, or do a bad action from your cradle 
—-that have never had a moment’s 
soiu'ow on your account, except it was 
for the poor meals tliatyou have taken 
with sucli good-humour and content, 
that I forgot how little thei’e was, wlieii 
I thought how kind and thoughtful 
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yo’i were, though you were but a should go away, so muclv more 
child !— I believe it of the son that’s that lio was all comfortable.” 
been a comfort to me from tlie hour of And again the tears of Kit's n other 

his birth to this time, and that I never burst forth, and of Barbara’s niatlier, 
laid down one night in anger with! and of little Jacob. As to the baby, 
1 believe it of you, Kit ! — ” it was crowing and laughing with all 

“ Why then, tliank God ! ” said Kit, its might— under the idea, apparently, 
clutching the bars with an earnestness that the whole scene had been inventetS 
that shook them, “ and I can bear- it, and got up lor its particular satis- 
mother ! Come what may, I shall faction. 

always have one drop of happiness in The turnkey looked as if he thought 
my lieart when I think that you said the request a sti’ange one and rather 
4 ; that.” out of the common way, but neverthe* 

^ At this, the poor woman fell a cry- less he laid down his paper, and 

I : i ing again, and ^Barbara’s mother too. coming round to where Kit’s mother 

li if And little Jacob, whose disjointed stood, took the basket from her, and 

thoughts had by this time resolved after inspecting its contents, handed it 
themselves into a pretty distinct im- to Kit, and went back to his place- It 
pression that Kit couldn’t go out for may be easily conceived that the 
a walk if lie wanted, and that there prisoner had no gi’eat appetite, hut he 
were no birds, lions, tigers, or other sjit down on tii'e ground, and ate as 
natural curiosities behind those bars hard as he could, while, at evei'y morsel 
— nothing indeed, but a caged bro- he put into his mouth, his mother 
tliex’— added his tears to theirs with sobbed and wept afresh, though witli 
as little noise as possible. a soltencd grief tiiat bespoke the satis- 

Kit’s mother, drying her eyes (and faction the sight aftbrded her. 
moistening them, poor soul, more than While he was thus engaged, Kit 

she dried them), now took from the made some anxious inquiries about his 
ground a small basket, and submis- employers, and whether they had ex- 
sively addressed herself to the tui’iikey, pressed any opinion coneerninghim; but 
saying, would he please to listen to her all he could learn was, that Mr, Abel 
for a minute ? The turnkey, being in liad himself broken the intelligence to 
the very einsis and passion of a joke, hi.s nnither, with great kindness and 
nioiioned to her with lua hand to keep delicacy, late on the pi-evious night, 
silent one minute longer, for her life, but had himself expressed no opinion 
Nor (lid he i-emove his hand intc its of his innocence or guilt.” Kit was on 
former posture, but kept it in the the point of mustering courage to ask 
same warning attitude until he had Barbai'a’s mother about Bai-bara, when 
finished the paragraph, Avhen he p.aused the tm-nkey who had conducted him, 
for a few seconds, with a smile upon rc-appeared, a second turnkey ap- 
his face, as who should say “ this editor peiu-ed behind his visitors, and the 
is a comical blade— a funny dog,” and third turnkey with the newspaper 
then asked her what she wanted. cried " Time ’s up ! ” — adding in the 
“I have brought him a little some- same breath “Now for the next party 1” 
thing to eat ” said the good woman, and then plunging deep into his iiews- 
“ If you please, sir, might he have paper again. Kit was taken off in an 
iti ” instant, with a blessing from his mo- 

“ Yes, —he may have it. There’s ther, and a scream from little Jacob, 
no rule against that- Give it to me ringing in ins ears. As he was crossing 
when you go, and I’ll take care he the next yard with the basket in his 
hiis it” hand, under the guidance of his former 

“ No, bat if you please sir — don’t be conductor, another officer called to 
angry with me sir — I am his mother, them to stop, and came up a pint- 
and you had a mother once — if I pot of porter in his hand, 
might billy see him eat a little bit, I “ Tliis is Gliristopher Nubbles fen’t 
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it, that come in last niglit for felony I'’ 
said ttie man. 

His comrade replied that this was 
the chicken in question. 

** Then here ’s your beer,” said the 
other man to Christo|ther. “ What are 
you looking ats Thei'e an’t a dis- 
charge in it.” 

“ I beg your pardon ” said Kit. 
“ Wlio sent it me 2 ” 

« Whj', your friend” replied the 
man. “ You ’re to have it every day, 
he say.s. And so you v^ill, if he pays 
for it.” 

“ My friend ! ” repeated Kit. 

all abroad^ seemingly,” 


I returned the other man. “There’s 
his letter. Take hold !” 

Kit took it, and when he was locked 
I up again, x*ead as follows, 
j “ Drink of this cup, you T1 find 
1 there ’s a spell in, its every drop ’gainst 
tlie ills of mortality. Talk of the 
coi’dial that sparkled for Helen ! Her 
cup was a fiction, but this is reality 
(Barclay and Co.’s). If they ever seiul 
it ill a flat state, complain to the 
Governor. Yours R. S.” 

“ R. S. ! ” said it, after some con- 
sideration, “ It i..ast be Mr. Richard 
Swiveller. Well, it ’s very kind of him, 
and 1 thank him heartily 1 ” 
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CHAPTER LXII. 


A FAINT light, twinkling from thei 
window of the counting-house on 
wharf, and looking inflamed 
and red through the night-fog, asi 
though it suffered from it like an eye, i 
forewarned Mr. Sampson Brass, as he 
approached the wooden cahin with a 
cautious step, that the excellent pi’o- 
pvietor, his esteemed client, was in- 
side, and probably waiting with his 
accustomed patience and sweetness of 
temper the fulfilment of the appoint- 
ment which now brought Mr. Brass 
i within his fair domain. 

“ A treacherous place to pick one’s 
steps in, of a dark night,” muttered 
Sampson, as he stumbled for the 
twentieth time over some stray 
lumber, and limped in pain. “ I 
believe that boy strews tlie ground 
diiferently every day, on purpose to 
bmise and maim one ; unless his 
master does it with his own hands, 
which is more than likely. I hate to 
come to this place without Sally. She ’a 
more protection than a dozen men.” 

As he paid this compliment to the 
merit of tlie absent charmer, Mr. 
Bma came to a halt ; looking doubt- 
fiilly towards tlie light, and over lus 
shoulder. 

“ What *8 he about, I wonder ! ” 
mui’mui*ed the lawyer, standing on 
tiptoe and endeavouring to obtain a 
glimpse of what was passing inside, 

■ which at that distance was impossible 
— " drinking, I suppose, — making 
himself moi'e fiery and fmious, and 
heating his malice and mischievous- 
ness till they boil. 1 'm always afraid 
to come hero by myself, when his 
account ’s a pretty large one. I don’t 
believe he’d mind throttling me, and 
dropping me softly into the river 
when tlie tide was at its strongest, 
any more than he ’d mind killing a 
rat— indeed I don’t know whether he 
wouldn’t consider it a pleasant joke. 
Hark ! Now he ’s singing ! ” 

Mr, Quilp was certainly entertain- 
ing himself with vocal exercise, but it 


was rather a kind of chant than n 
song ; being a monotonous x*epetitiont 
of one sentence in a very rapid man- 
ner, with a long stress upon the last 
wox"d, w'hich he swelled into a dismal 
roar. Nor did tlie burden of this 
performance bear any reference to 
love, or war, or wine, or loyalty, or 
I any other, the standard topics of song, 
1 but to a subject not often set to music 
! or generally known in ballads ; the 
i words being these : — « The worthy 
i magistrate, after remarking that the 
[ prisoner would find some difficulty in 
I persuading a jury to believe his tale, 
1 committed him to take his trial at the 
I approaching sessions ; and directed 
I the customary recognizances to be 
entered into for the pros-e-cu-tion.” 

Every time he came to this con- 
cluding word, and had exhausted all 
possible stress upon it, Quilp burst 
into a sliriek of laughter, and began 
again. 

I “ He ’s dreadfully imprudent,” mat- 
tered Brass, after he had listened to 
two or three repetitions of the chant. 
“ Hombly imprudent. I wish ho was 
dumb. I wish ho was deaf. I wish h« 
was blind. Hang him,” cried Brass, 
as the chant began again. “ 1 wish 
he was dead!” 

Giving uttei’ance to the.se friendly 
aspfrations in behalf of his client, Mr. 
Sampson composed his face into its 
usual state of smoothness, and waiting 
until the shriek came again and was 
dying away, went up to the wooden 
house, and knocked at the door. 

Come in 1 ” cried the dwarf. 

“How do you do to-night sirl’* 
said Sampson, peeping in. “Ha h» 
ha ! How do you do sir ! Oh dear 
me, how very whimsical I Amazingly 
whimsical to be sure ! ” 

“ Come in, you fool ! ” returned the 
dwarf, “ and don’t stand there sliaking 
your head and showing your teeth. 
Come in, you false witness, yon per- 
jurer, you suborner of evidence, come 
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«He has the richest humour!” 
cried Brass, shutting the door behind 
him; “the most amazing vein of 
eonheality ! But isn’t it raih&r inju- 
dicious sir — 

“ What 1 ” demanded Quilp, “ "What, 
Judas?” 

“Judas!” cried Brass. “He has 
such exti’aordinary spirits ! His hu- 
mour is so extremely playful ! Judas ! 
Oh yes — deal' me, how very good ! 
Ha ha ha ! ’’ 

All this time, Sampson was rubbing 
his liands, and stai’ing, with ludicrous 
surprise and dismay, at a great, 
goggle-eyed, blunt-nosed figure-head 
of some old ship, which was reared 
up against the wall in a corner near 
the stove, looking like a goblin or 
hideous idol whom the dwarf woi*- 
shipped. A mass of timber on its 
head, carved into the dim and distant 
semblance of a cocked hat, together 
with a representation of a star on the 
left breast and epaulettes on the 
shoulders, denoted that it was intended 
for the effigy of some famous admiral ; 
but, without those helps, any observer 
might have supposed it the authentic 
portrait of a distinguished merman, or 
great sea-monster. Being originally 
much too large for the apartment 
which it was now employed to deco- 
rate, it had been sawn short off at the 
W’aist. Even in this state it reached 
from floor to ceiling ; and thrusting 
itself forward, with that excessively 
wide-awake aspect, and air of some- 
what obtrusive politeness, by which j 
figure-heads are usually characterised, 
seemed to reduce everything else to 
mere pigmy proportions. 

« Do you know it ? ” said the dwarf, 
watching Sampson’s eyes. “ Do you 
see the likeness ? ” 

“ Eh ? ” said Brass, holding his 
head on one side, and throwing it a 
little back, as connoisseurs do. “ Now 
I look at it again, I fancy I see a — ^yes, 
there certainly is something in the 
smile that reminds me of — and. yet 
upon my word I — ” 

Now, the fact was, that Sampson, 
having never seen anything in the 
smallest degree resembling this snb- 


1 stantial phantom, wasmneh perjjexed; 
; being uncertain whether Mr. Quilp 
I considered it like himself, and had 
therefore bought it for a family por- 
trait ; or whether he was pleased to 
consider it as the likeness of some 
enemy. He was not very long in 
doubt ; for, while he was surveying it 
with that knowing look which people 
assume when they are contemplating 
for the first time portraits which tliey 
ought to recognise but don’t, the 
dwarf threw down the newspaper from 
which he had been chanting the 
words already quoted, and seizing a 
rusty iron bar, which he used in lieu 
of poker, dealt the figure such a stroke 
on the nose that it rocked again. 

“Is it like Kit — is it his picture, his 
image, his very self ? ” cried tlie dwai'f, 
aiming a shower of blows at the insen- 
i sible countenance, and covering it with 
deep dimples. “ Is it the exact model 
and counterpart of the dog — is it — is 
it — is it ? ” And with every repetition 
of the question, he battered the great 
image, until the perspiration streamed 
down his face with the violence of the 
exercise. 

Although this might have been a 
very comical thing to look at fi'om a 
secure gallery, as a bull-fight is found 
to be a comfoi^ble spectacle by those 
who are not in the ax’ena, and a house 
on fire is better than a play to people 
who don’t live near it, there was some- 
thing in the earnestness of Mr. Q,nilp’8 
manner which in.ade his legal adviser 
feel that the counting-house was a 
little too small, and a deal too lonely, 
for the complete enjoyment of these 
humours. Therefore, he stood as far 
off as he could, while the dwarf was 
thus engaged ; whimpering out but 
feeble applause ; and when Q,\nlp left olF 
and sat down again from pure exhaust 
tion, approached with more obsequi- 
ousness than ever. 

“ Excellent indeed ! ” cried Brass, 
“He he! Oh, very good sir. You 
know,” said Sampson, looking round 
as if in appeal to the bruised admiral, 
“he’s quite a remarkable man— ■ 
quite ! ” 

“Sit down,” said the dwarf, «l 


H a O 
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bought the dog yesterday. I Ve been 
screwing gimlets into him, and stick- 
ing forks in his eyes, and cutting my 
name on him. I mean to burn him at 
liiSt.” 

« Ha lia ! ” cried Brass. « Extremely 
entertaining, indeed ! ’* 

“ Come here 1 ” said Quilp, beckon- 
ing him to draw »eai\ What ’s inju- 
dicious, hey 1 ” 

« Nothing sir — nothing. Scarcely 
■woi'tli mentioning sir ; but I thought 
that song — admirably humorous in it- 
self you know — was perhaps rathex - — " 

“ Yes,” said Q,uilp, “ rather whatl” 

“ Just bordering, or as one may say 
remotely verging, upon the confines of 
injudieiousness pex'haps sir,” returned 
Brass, looking timidly at tlxe dwai»f’3 
cunning eyes, which were turned to- 
wards the fire and rellected its red 
light, 

^*Whyi” inquired Quilp, without 
looking up. 

“Why, you know sir,’* returned 
Brass, ventui'ing to be more familiar : 
« — the fact is sir, that any allusion to 
these little combinings togethei’, of 
friends, for objects in themselves ex- 
ti’eraely laudable, but which the law 
tex'ms conspii’acies, are — ^you take me 
sir}^ — best kept snug and among 
friends, you know.” 

“ Eh !” said Qullp, looking up with 
a perfectly vacant countenance. “What 
do you mean ! ” 

“ Cautious, exceedingly cautiou.s, 
very right and proper ! ” cx’ied Bi’ass, 
nodding his head, “ Mum sir, even 
here — my meaning six', exactly.” 

“ Your meaning exactly, you brazen 
scarecrow, — what 's your meaning ? ” 
retorted Quilp. “ Why do you talk to 
me of combining together ? Do / com- 
bine 1 Do I know any tiling about 
your combinings ! ” 

“No no, sir — certainly not j not by 
any means,” retui-ned Brass. 

“If you so wink and nod at me,” 
said the dwarf, looking about him as if 
tor Jiis poker, “ I ’ll spoil the expres- 
sion of your nxonkey’s face, I will.” 

“ Don’t put yourself out of the way 
I beg sir,” rejoined Bx:uss, checking 
himself with great alacrity, « You ’re 


quite X'ight six*, quite right. I shouldn’t 
have mentioned the subject sir. It’s 
inuch belter not to. You’i’e quite 
right sir. Let us change it, if you 
please. You were asking, six’, Sally 
told me, abovit ovxr lodger, lie lias 
not retui’ned sir.” 

“ No I ” said Q,uilp, heating soma 
rum in a little saucepan, and watching 
it to prevent its boiling over. “ Why 
not ? ” 

“ Why six’,” returned Bi-ass, “ ha 
— dear me, Mr. Quilp sir ” — 

“What’s the matter!” said the 
dwarf, stopping his hand in the act of 
eai’ryiijg tlie saucepan to his mouth. 

“ You have forgotten the xvater, sir,” 
said Bi-ass. “And— excuse me sir- 
hut it ’s bux’ning liot.” 

Deigning no other than a pi’actical 
answer to this reixionstrance. Mi’. 
Quilp raised the hot saucepan to hia 
lips, and deliberately dx’ank off all the 
I spirit it contained, which might have 
I been in quantity about half a pint, and 
I had been but a moment befoi’e, when 
I he took it off the fire, bubbling and 
I hissing fiei’cely. Having swallowed 
this gentle stimulant, and shaken hia 
fist at the admiral, he bade Mr. Brass 
proceed. 

“ But first,” said Q,uilp, with his 
accustomed grin, “ have a di’op youi’- 
self — a nice drop — a good, wm’m, fiery 
drop,” 

I “ Whj’ sir,” replied Brjiss, “ if tlioi’e 
was suclx a thing as a mouthful of 
I water that could be got without 
trouble — ” 

“ Tiiei’e ’s ito such thing to he had 
here,” cried the dwai’f. “ Water for 
lawyers 1 Melted lead and bi’inxstone, 
you mean, nice hot hlistei-ing pitch 
and tar — tliat ’s the thing for them — ■ 
eh Bi’ass, eh ! ” 

“ Ha ha ha ! ” laughed Mr. Brass. 
“Oh vei’y biting! and yet it’s like 
being tickled — there ’s a pleasure in it 
too, sir ! ” 

“Drink that,” said tko dwax’f, who 
had ,by this time heated some moi’e.. 
“ Toss it off, don’t leave any heelUxps 
scorch your threat and be happy !” 

The wi’etehed Sunspson tock a few 
short sins of tlxe liquor, which iaime* 
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diatcly distilled itself into burning | that I had a plot, a sclicme. a little 
tears, and ill that form came rolling quiet piece of enjoyment afoot, of 
down his eheeha into the pipkin again, which the very cream and esstmee was, 
turning the colour of h is face and that this old man and graixleliiM (who 
eyelids to a deep red, and giving rise havesunk undergrouniU think) should 
to a violent fit of coughing, in the be, %vhUe he and his jn-ccious friend 
midst of which he was still' heard to believed them rich, in reality as poor 
declare, with the constancy of a martyr, as frozen rats ? ” 
thatitwas“beautifulindeed l” While “I quite understood that sir,” re» 


he was yet in unspeakable agonies, the 
dwarf renewed their conversation. 

“The lodger,” said Quilp, — ^“what 
about him ! ” 

“He is still sii’,” returned Brass, 
with intervals of coughing, “ stopping 
with the Garland family. He has only 
been borne once, sir, since the day of 
the examination of that culprit. He 
informed Mr. Richard sir, that he 
could’nt bear the house after what had 
taken place ; that he was ivj’etched in 
it ; and that he looked upon himself 
as being in a certain kind of way the 
cause of the occurrence. — A very ex- 
cellent lodger sir. I hope we may not 
lose him.” 

“ Yah ! ” cried the dwarf. “ Never 
thinking of anybody but yourself — 
why don’t you retrench then — scrape 
up, lioard, economise, eh I ” 

“ Why sir,” replied Brass, “ upon 
my word I think Sarah's as good an 
economiser as any going. I do indeed, 
Mr. Quilp.” 

“ Moisten your clay, wet the other 
eye, drink man !” cried the dwarf. 
“ You took a clerk to oblige me.” 

“ Delighted sir, I am sure, at any 
time,” I’eplied Sampson. “Yes sir, 
I did.” 

“ Then, now you may discharge 
him,” said Q,uilp. “ There ’s a means 
of retrenchment for you at once.” 

“ Diseliarge Mr. Richard sir ? ’’cried 
Brass. 

“Have you more than one clerk, 
you parrot, that you ask tlie question ? 
Yes.” 

“ Upon my word sir,” said Brass. 
* I wasn’t prepared for this — ” 

“ How could you be 1 ” sneered the 
dwarf, “ when / wasn’t ? How often 
am 1 to tell yon that I brought him to 
you that I miglit always have my eye 
on him and ktnnv where he was — and 


joined Brass. “ Thorotighly,” 

“ Well sir,” retorted Quilp, “ and do 
you understand now, that they ’re not 
poor — that they can’t be, if they have 
such men as your lodger searching for 
them, and scouring the country far and 
wide.” 

« Of course I do sir,” said Sampson. 

“ Of course you do,” retorted the 
dwarf, viciously snapping at his words. 
“ Of course do you understand then, 
that it ’s no matter wliat comes of this 
fellow ! of course do you understand 
that for any other purpose he 's no 
man for me, nor for you ? ” 

“I have frequently said to Sarah 
sir,” returned Brass, “ that he was of 
no use at all in the business. You- 
can’t put any confidence in him sir. 
If you ’ll believe me I ’ve found that 
fellow, in the commonest little matters 
of the office that have been trusted to 
him, blurting out the truth, though 
e.xpressly cautioned. The aggravation 
of that chap sir, has exceeded anytliing 
you can imagine, it has indeed. No- 
thing but the respect and obligation I 
owe to you sir — 

As it was plain that Sampson was 
bent on a complimeiitaiy harangue, 
unless he received a timely interrup- 
tion, Mr. Quilp politely tapped him on 
the crown of Ids head with the little 
sancepaii, and requested that he would 
be so obliging as to hold his peace. 

“ Practical, sir, pi'actioal,” .said Brass, 
nibbing the place and smiling ; “ but 
still extremely pleasant— immensely 

“Hearken to me, will yon?” re 
turned Quilp, « or I ’ll be a little inoro 
pleasant, presently. There’s no chance 
of his comrade and friend rctm ning. 
The scamp has been obliged to fiy, a.s 1 
learn, for some knavex-y, and has'foiuKJ 
his w.«»y abroad. Let him rot there.’ ’ 
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« Certainly air. Quite proper. — ' 
Forcible I” cried Brass, glancing at i 
the admiral again, as if he made ' 
a third in company. “ Extremely 
forcible ! ” j 

“I hate hijn,” said Quilp between I 
his teeth, “ and have always hated 
him, for family reasons. Besides, he 
was an intractable ruffian 5 otherwise ! 
he would have been of use. This fellow j 
is pigeon-hearted, and light-headed. 1 1 
don’t want him any longer. Let him i 
hang or drown — starve' — go to the i 
devil.” I 

“ By all means, sir,” returned Brass. 
* When would yoii wish him sir, 
to — ha, ha! — to make tliat little 
excursion 1 ” 

When this trial's over,” said Quilp. 

As soon as that ’a ended, send him 
about his business.” 

“It shall be done, sir,” returned 
Brass j “ by all means. It will be 
rather a blow to Sarah, sir, but she 
has all her feelings under control. Ah, 
Mr. Quilp, 1 often tliink sir, if it had 
only pleased Providence to bring you 
and Sarali together, in earlier life, what 
blessed results would liave flowed from 
such a imion! You never saw our 
dear father, sir t — A charming gentle- , 
man. Sarah was his pride and joy, I 
sir. He would have closed his eyes in j 
bliss, would Foxey, Mr. Quilp, if he i 
could have found her such a partner. | 
You esteem her, sir 1 ” 

“ I love her,” croaked the dwarf. 

“Yon ’re very good, sii*,” returned 
Brass, “ I am sure. Is there any other 
ordpr, sir, that I can take a note 
of, besides tliis little matter of Mr. 
Uiehard ! ” 

“ None,” replied the dwarf, seising 
the saucepan. “Let us drink the 
lovely Sarali.” 

^ “ If we could do it in something, 
sir, that wasn’t quite boiling," sug- 
gested Brass humbly, “perhaps it 
would be better. I think it will he 
more agi’eeable to Sarah’sfeelings, when 
she comes to hear fi'om me of the 
honour you have done her, if she 
learns it was in liquor rather cooler 
than the last, sir.” 

But to tliese remonstraaceSj Mr. 


Quilp turned a deaf ear. Sampson 
Brass, who was, by this time, anything 
but sober, being compelled to take 
further draiigbts of the same .strong 
bowl, found that, instead of at all con- 
tributing to his recovery, they had the 
novel eifect of making the counting, 
housq spin round and round with 
extreme velocity, and causing the floor 
and ceiling to Itcave in a very dis- 
tressing manner. After a brief stujjor, 
he awoke to a consciousness of being 
partly under the table and partly under 
the grate. This po.sition not being the 
most comfortjible one he could have 
chosen for himself, he managed to 
stagger to his feet, and, holding on by 
the admiral, looked round for his host. 

Mr. Brass’s first impression was, 
that bis host was gone and had left 
him there alone — ^peidiaps locked him 
in for the night. A strong smell of 
tobacco, however, suggesting a new 
trjiin of ideas, he locked npwai’d, and 
saw that the dwarf was smoking in his 
hammock. 

“ Good bye, sir,” cried Brass faintly. 
“ Good bye, sii*.” 

“ Won’t you stop all night ? ” said 
the dwarf, peeping out. “ Do stop all 
night !” 

“I couldn’t indeed, sir,” replied 
I Brass, who was almost dead from 
nausea and the closeness of the I'oom. 
“ If you ’d have the goodness to show 
I me a light, so that I may see ray way 
I across tlie yard, sir — 

Quilp was out in an instant ; not 
with his legs first, or his head first, or 
his anus first, hut bodily — altogether. 

“ To bo sure,” he sard, hiking up a 
lantern, which was now tlie only light 
in the place. “ Be careful how you 
go, my dear friend. Be sure to pick 
youi* way among the timber, for all 
the rusty nails are upwards. There ’s 
a dog in the lane. Ho bit a man last 
night, and a woman the night before, 
and last Tuesday be killed a child—. 
but that was in play. Don’t go too 
near him,” 

“Which side of the road is he, 
sir 1 ” asked Brass, in gi’oat di.smay. 

“ He lives on the right hand,” s.aid 
Quilp, “ but sometimes he hides on tlie 
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leR, really for a spring. He ’s uncer- 
tain in that respect. Mind you take 
care of yourself. I’ll never forgive 
you if you don’t Thei’e 's the light 
out — never mind — you know the way 
—straight on ! ” 

Quilp had slyly shaded the light by | 
holding it against his breast, and now 
stood chuckling and slialdng from head i 


287 

to foot in a rapture of delight, as ho 
heard the lawyer stumbling up the 
yard, and now and then falling heavily 
down. At length, howevex-, he got 
quit of the place, and was out oi 
hearing. 

The dwarf shut himself up again, and 
sprang once more into his haiamoek. 
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The professional gentleman who had 
given Kit tli.-it consolatory piece of 
information relative to the settlement 
of his trifle of business at the Old 
Bailey, and the probability of its being 
very soon disposed of, turned out to 
be quite correct in his prognostications. 
In eight diiys’ time, the sessions com- 
menced. In one day aftemards, the 
Grand Jury found a True Bill against 
Chi'iatopher Nubbles for felony ; and 
in two days from that finding, the 
aforesaid Christopher Nubbles was 
called upon to plead Guilty or Not 
Guilty to an Indictment for that he 
the said Cliristopiier did feloniously 
abstract and steal from the dwelling- 
house and office of one Sampson Brass, 
gentleman, one Bank Note for Five 
Pounds issued by the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England; in 
contravention of the Statutes in that 
case made and provided, and against 
the peace of our Sovereign Lord the 
King, his crown, and dignity. 

To this indictment, Christopher Nub- 
bles, in a low and trembling voice, 
pleaded Not Guilty : and here, let those 
who arc in the habit of forming hasty 
judgments from appearances, and who 
would have had Christopher, if inno- 
cent, speak out very strong and loud, 
observe, that confinement and anxiety 
will subdue the stoutest hearts ; and 
that to one who has been close shut 
up, though it be only for ten or eleven 
days, seeing but .stonewalls and a very 
few stony faces, the sudden entrance 
into a great hall filled with life, is a 
rather disconcerting and startling cir- 
cumstance, To this, it must be added, 
that life in a wig, is, to a large class of 
people, (uueh more terrifying and im- 
pressive than life with its own head of 
hair ; and if, in addition to these 
considerations, there be taken into 
account Kit’s natural emotion on 
seeing the two ]Mr. Garlands and the 
little Notary looking on with pale and 
au.Kious faces, it will perhajis seem 
matter of no very great wonder tliat 


he should have been rather rat of 
sorts, and unable to make himself 
quite at home. 

Although he had never seen either 
of the Mr. Garlands, or Mr. Witherden, 
since the time of Ids arrest, he had 
been given to understand that they had 
employed counsel for him. There- 
fore, when one of the gentlemen in 
wig.s got up and said “I am for the 
prisoner my Lord,” Kit made him a 
bow ; and when another gentleman in 
a wig got up and said “ And I ’m 
against him my Lord,” Kit trembled 
very much, and bowed to him too. 
And didn’t he hope in his own heart 
that his gentleman was a match for 
the other gentleman, and would make 
him ashamed of himself in no time ! 

The gentleman who was against him 
had to speak first, and being in dread- 
I fully good spirits (for he had, in tho 
last trial, very nearly procm-ed tho 
j acquittal of a young gentleman who 
had had the misfortune to murder his 
father) he spoke up, you may be sure ; 
telling the Jury that if they acquitted 
this prisoner they must expect to suffer 
no less pangs and agonies than he had 
told the other Jury they would cer- 
tainly undergo if tliey convicted tliat 
prisoner. And when he had told them 
all about the case, and that he had 
never known a worse case, he stopped 
a little while, like a man who had 
something terrible to tell them, and 
then said that he uii{ler.stood an 
I attempt would be made by his learned 
I friend (and iiere he looked sideways at 
Kit’s gentleman) to impeach the testi- 
mony of those immaculate witnesses 
whom he should call before tliem ; but 
ho did hope and trust that his learned 
friend would have a greater respect 
and veneration for the character of 
the prosecutor ; than whom, as he well 
knew, there did not exist, and never 
liad e.xisted, a more honourable mem- 
ber of tliat most honourable pi'ofossion 
to whmh he vvas atticlicd. And tlien 
he said, did tho Jui’y know Be vis 
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Maflvs! Axiil !f tliey did know Bevis 
Marks (as he trusted, foi- their own 
charactei’s, tiiey did) did they know 
the historical and elevating associa- 
tions connected with that most re- 
markable spot ? Did they believe that 
a man like Brass could reside in a 
place like Bevis Marks, and not be a 
virtuous and most upright character ! 
And when he had said a great deal to 
them on tiiis point, he remembered 
that it w'as an insult to their under- 
standings to make any remarks on 
what they must have felt so strongly 
without him, and therefore called 
Sampson Brass into the witness-box, 
straightway. 

Then up comes Mr. Brass, very 
brisk and fi-esh ; and, ha’.ing bowed to 
the judge, like a man who has had the 
pleasure of seeing him before, and who 
hopes he has been pretty well since 
their last meeting, folds his aims, .and 
looks at his gentleman as much as to 
Bay “ Here 1 am — full of evidence — 
Tap mo !” And the gentleman does 
tap him presently, and with great dis- 
cretion too ; drawing off the evidence 
by little and little, and making it run 
quite clear and bright in tlie eyes 
of all present, Then, Kit’s gentleman 
takes him in hand, but c.a.n make 
nothing of him; and after a great 
many very long questions and veiy 
short answei's, Mr. Sampson Brass 
goes down in glory. 

To him succeeds Sar.ah, who in like 
manner is easy to he maiuagiid by Mr. 
Brass's gentleman, but very obdurate 
to Kit’s. In short, Kit’s gentlem.an 
can get nothing out of her but a repeti- 
tion of wiiat she has s.'iid before (only 
a little stronger this time, as against 
his client), and therefore lets her go, 
in some confusion. Then, Mr. Brass’s 
gentleman calls Richard Swiveller, and 
llichajfd Swiveller appears accord- 
ingly. 

Now, Mr. Brass’s gentleman has it 
whispered in his ejir that this witness 
is disposed to he friendly to the pri- 
soner— which, to say the truth, he is 
ratiier glad to hear, as his strength is 
cojisidered to lie in what is familiarly 
termed badgering. Wherefore, he 


begins by requesting the officer to ho 
quite sure that this witness kisses tlio 
book, and then goes to work at him, 
tooth and nail. 

“ Mr. Sudveller,” s.ay.g this gcntle- 
m.an to Dick, when ho has told liia 
tale with evident reluctance and a d<;- 
siro to make the best of it ; “ Pray sir, 
where did you dine yesterday 1” — 
« Where did I dine ycsterflay I ” — 

Aye sir, where did you dine yester- 
day- — was it nejuc here sir 2 ” — “ Oli to 
be sure — ^j'es— just over the way ” — 
“To be sm‘e. Yes. Jnst over the 
way,” repeats Mi\ Brass’s gentleman, 
with a glance at the court— “ Alone 
sir i ” — “ I beg your pardon,” says 
Mr, Swiveller, who has not caught tlia 
question — Alone sir?” repeats Mr. 
Brass’s gentleman in a voice of thun- 
der, “ did you dine alone \ Did you 
treat anybody sir 2 Come ! ” — “ Oh 
yes to be sure — yes, I did,” snj’s Mr. 
Swiveller with a emile, “ Have the 
goodness to banish a levity, sir, which 
is very ill-suited to the ])lace in which 
you atsuid (though perhaps you have 
reason to be thankful that it’s only 
that place ),” s.ays Mi*. Brass's gentle- 
man, with a nod of the head, insinuat- 
ing that the dock is Mr. Swiveller’s 
legitim.ate sphere of action ; “ and 
attend to me. Y ou were waiting about 
here, yesterday, in expectation tliat this 
trial was coming on. You dined over 
tlie way. You treated somebody. 
Now, was that somebody brolher to 
the pinsoner at the bar 2 ” — Mr. Swi- 
veller is proceeding to explain— “ Yes 
or No sir,” cries Mi‘. Brass’s geutlcinan 
— “ But will you allow me — “ Yes 
or No sir” — “Yes it w<as, hut — ” — 
“Yes it W'as,” erics the gentleman, 
taking him up short — “And a very 
pretty witness you are ! ” 

Down sits Mr. Brass’s gentlem.an, 
i Kit’s gentleman, not knowing how tho 
matter really stands, is afraid to fuir.suo 
the subject. Richard Swiveller retires 
abashed. Judge, jury, and spectators, 
have visions ofhis lounging about, with 
an ill-looking, large-whiskered, dis.ao- 
lute young fellow of six feet high. The 
rcjility is, little Jacob, with the calvea 
his legs exposed to tlio open niz-, 
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and Wmself tied tip in a shawl. No- 
body hnows tlie truth ; everybody 
believea a fidsohood ; and all because 
of the ingenuity of Mr. Brass’s gentle- 
man. 

Then, come the witneases to cha- 
racter, and hei’e Mr. Brass’s gentleman 
shines again. It turns out that Mr. 
Garland has had no character with 
Kit, no rocoramendation of him but 
fi’oni Ills own mother, and that ho was 
fiiiddenly dismissed by his foi-mer 
nnaster for unknown reasons. “Really 
Mr. Garland ” says Mr, Brass’s gen- 
tleman, “ for a person who has aw-ived 
at your time of life, you are, to say 
tile least of it, singularly indiscreet, I 
think.” The Jury think so too, and 
find Kit guilty. He is taken off, 
humbly protesting his innocence. The 
spectators settle themselves in their 
places with renewed attention, for 
there are several female witnesses to 
be examined in the next case, .and it 
has been rumoured that Mr Bi-ass’a 
gentleman will make great fun in cx’oss- 
e.xamining them for the prisoner. 

Kit’s mother, poor woman, is wait- 
ing at the grate below stairs, accom- 
panied by Barbara’s mother (who, 
honest soul ! never does anything but 
cry, and hold the baby), and a sad 
interview ensues. The newspaper- 
reading-turnkey has told them all. 
He don’t think it will be transporta- 
tion for life, because there’s time to 
prove the good character yet, and that 
is sure to serve him. Ho wonders 
what ho did it for. “He never did 
it ! ” cries Kit’s mother. “ Well,” says 
the turnkey, “ I won’t contradict you. 
It ’s all one, now, whetlier he did it 
or not,” 

Kit’s mother can reach his hand 
through the bars, and she clasps it— 
God, and those to whom He ha.s given 
eucli tenderness, only know in bow 
much agony. Ki t bids her keep a good 
heart, and, under pretence of having 
the children lifted up to kiss him, 
prays Barbara’s motlicr in a whisper 
to take her home. 

“ Some friend will rise up for us, 
mother,” cries Kit, “I am sure. If 
not now, before long. My innocence 


will come out, mother, and I shall be 
brought back again ; I feel a confi- 
dence in that. Y ou must teach little 
Jacob .and the b.aby how .all tlii.s wa.s, 
for if they thought 1 had ever been 
dishonest, when they grew old enough 
to understand, it'“ would break my 
heart to know it, if 1 was tliousanilsSi 
of miles away. — Oh ! is there no good 
gentleman here, who will take care of 
her ! ” 

The hand slips out of his, for the 
poor creature sinks down upon tlie 
earth, insensible. Richard Swiveller 
comes hastily up, elbows the by- 
staiKler.s out of the way, takes her 
(after some trouble) in one arm after 
the manner of theatrical ravishers, 
and, nodding to Kit, and commancling 
Barbai’a’s mother to follow, for he has 
a coach waiting, bears her swiftly off. 

Well ; Richard took her home. And 
what astonishing absurdities in the 
way of quotation from song and poem, 
he perpetrated on the road, no man 
knows. He took her home, and .staid 
till she was recovered ; and, having no 
money to pay the coach, went back in 
state to Bevis Marks, bidding the 
driver (for it was Saturday night) 
writ at the door while he went in for 
“ohatige.” 

“Mr. Richard sit,” said Brass 
cheerfully, “ Good evening !” 

Monstrous as Kit’s tale had ap- 
peared, at first, Mr. Richard did, that 
night, half suspect his affable em- 
ployer of some deep villjiny. Per- 
haps it was but the misery he had 
just witnessed which gave his cai’cless 
uatni'e this impulse ; hut, be that as it 
may, it was very strong upon him, 
and he sjiid in as few words as pos- 
sible, what lie wanted. 

“Money?” cried Brass, taking out 
his purse. “Ha ha! To bo sure Mr. 
Richard, to be sure sir. All num 
must live. You haven’t change for a 
five pound note, have you .sir ? ” 

“ No,” retonod Dick, sliorlly. 

“Oh ! ” s.aid Brass, “ hero ’s the very 
sum. That saves trouble. Y ou’ro very 
welcome Pmsin’e. — Mr. Riehiu’dsir — ” 

Dick, who had by this time reached 
the door, turned round. 
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«You needn’t,” said Brass, “trouble 
yourself to come back any more sir.” 

“Ehl” 

“ You see, Mr. Richard,” said 
Braas, thrusting his hands in his 
pockets, and rocking himself to and 
fro on his stool, ' “ the fact is, that a 
man of your abilities is lost sir, quite 
lost, in our dry and mouldy line. It’s 
terrible dinidgery — shocking. I should 
say, now, that the stage, or the — or the 
army Mr.Riclnird — or something very 
superior in the licensed victualling 
way — was the kind of tiling that would 
call out the genius of such a man as 
you. I hope you’ll look in to see us 
now and then. Sally, sir, will be 
delighted I ’m sure. She’s extremely 
sorry to lose you Mr. Richard, but a 
sense of her duty to society reconciles 
her. An amazing creature that, sir ! 
You’ll find the money quite correct, I 
think. There’s a cracked window sir, 
but I’ve not made any deduction on 
that account Whenever we part with 
friends, Mr. Richard, let us part 
liberally. A delightful sentiment sir!” 

To all these rambling observations, 
Mr. Swiveller answered not one word. 


but, returning for the aquatic jacket, 
rolled it into a tight round ball : looking 
steadily at Brass meanwhile as if he 
had some intention of howling him 
down with it. He only tofik it under 
his arm, however, and marched out of 
the office in profound .silence. When 
he had closed the door, he re-opeued it, 
stared in again for a few momenta 
with the same portentous gravity, 
and nodding his head once, in a slow 
and ghost'liko mannci', vanished. 

He paid the coachman, mid turned 
his back on Bevis Marks, b’g. with 
great designs for tlie comforting of 
Kit’s mother and the aid of Kit 
himself. 

But, the lives of gentlemen devoted 
to such pleasures as Richard Swivellei’, 
are extremely precarious. The spiritual 
excitement of the last fortnight, worlc- 
ing upon a system affected in no slight 
degi'ee by the spirituous excitement of 
some years, proved a little too much 
for him. That very night, Mr. Richard 
was seized with an alaming iHiie.ss, 
and in twenty-four hours was stricken 
with a raging fever. 
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CHArTER LXIV. 

Tossing to and fro npon his hot, thons'ht; and nneonsoionBlyfeil, 5n a 
uneasy bed ; tormented by a tierce luxury of repose, to staring at some 
thirst which nothing could appease; green stripes on the hed*fiirnitnre, 
unable to find, in any change of jtos- and associating tliein strangely witii 
tore, a moment’s peace or case ; and patches of fresh tnrf, while the yellow 
rambling, over, through deserts of ground between, made gravel-walks, 
thought where thei’e was no resting- and so helped out a long perspective 
»| place, no sight or sound suggestive of of trim gardens. 

■' refreshment or repose, nothing hut a He was rambling in imagination 

dull eternal weariness, with no change on these terraces, and had quite lost 
hut the restless shiftings of his miser- himself among them indeed, when he 
able body, and the weary wanderings heard the cough once more. The walks 
of his mind, constant still to one ever- shrunk into stripes again at the sound , 
present anxiety — to a sense of some- and raising himself a little in the bed, 
thing left undone, of some fearful and holding the curtain open with one 
obstacle to be suxunoimtcd, of some hand, he looked out. 
carking care that would not be driven The same room certainly, and still 
away, and which haunted the distem- by candle-light ; but with what un- 
pered brain, now in this form, now in bounded astonishment did he see all 
that, always shadowy and dim, but those bottles, and basins, and ai'ticles 
recognisable for the same phantom in of linen airing by the fire, and Buch- 
cvery shape it took ; darkening evex*y like furniture of a sick chamber— all 
vision like an evil conscience, and very clean and neat, but all quite 
making slumber horrible — in these dift'erent from anything he had left 
slow tortures of Ins dread disease, the there, when ho went to bed I The 
unfortunate Richard lay wasting and atmosphere, too, filled with a cool 
consuming inch by inch, until, at last, smell of herbs and vinegar ; the floor 
when he seemed to fight and struggle newly sprinkled ; the — the what ? The 
to rise up, and to be held down by Marchioness ? 
devils, ho sank into a deep sleep, and Yes ; playing cribbage with herself 
dreamed no more. at the table, There she sat, intent upon 

Ho awoke. With a sensation of her ganve, coughing now and then in a 
most blissful rest, better than sleep subdued manner as if she feared to dis- 
itsclf, he began gradually to I'einember turb him— shullling the cards, cutting, 
something of these suffeidiigs, and to dealing, playing, counting, pegging- 
think what a long night it had been, going through all the mysteries of crib- 
and whether he had not been delirious bage as if she had been in full practice 
twice or thrice. Happening, in the from her ci'adle ! 
midst of these cogitations, to i-aise Ins Mr. Svviveller contemplated these 
hand, he was astonished to find how things for a short time, and suffering 
heavy it seemed, and yet how thin tlie curtain to fall into its fox'rtier po.si- 
and light it X’eally was. Still, he felt tion, laid ki.4 bead on the pillow again, 
indifftrent and hapixy ; and having no « I’m dreaming,” thought llichard, 
euriosity to pursxxe the subject, re- “that’s clear. When I went to bed, 
Jtnained in the same waking slumber nxy hands wei'e not made of egg- 
until his attention was attracted by a shells; and now I can almost see 
cough. This made him doubt, whethei* through ’em. If this is not a dream, 
he had looked his door last night, and I have woke up, by mistake, in an 
feel a little sui'priscd at having a com- Ax’abian Night, instead of a London 
panion in the room. Still, he lacked one. But I have no doubt I ’m wieep. 
energy to follow up this train of Not the least.” 
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Here the jrnall servant had another 
cough. 

« Very remarkable!” thought Mi\ 
Swivelicr, « I never dreamt sucji a 
real cough as that, before. I don’t 
know, indeed, that I ever dreamt 
either a cougli or a sneeze. Perhaps 
it 's part of the philosophy of dreams 
that one never does. There’s .an- 
other — and another — I say ! — I’m 
di'f?aTning I'ather fast ! ” 

For the purjjose of testing Hs real 
condition, Mr. Swiveller, after some 
reilectif)!), pinched himself in the arm. 

“ Queerer still ! ” he thought. “ I 
came to bed rather plump than other- 
wise, and now there’s nothing to lay 
hold of. I ’ll take another survey.” 

The result of this additional in.spec- 
tioii was, to convince Mr. Swiveller 
that the objects by which he was sur- 
rounded were real, and that he saw 
them, beyond all question, with his 
waking eyes. 

“ It’s an Arabian Night ; thi.t’s what 
it is,” said Richard. “ I’m in Damascus 
or Grand Cairo. The Marchioness is a 
Genie, and having had a wager with 
another Genie about who is the hand- 
somest young man alive, and the wor- 
thiest to be the husband of the Princess 
of China, has brought me away, room 
and all, to compare ns together. Per- 
haps,” said Mr. Swiveller, turning 
languidly i-ound on his pillow, and 
looking on that side of his bed which 
was next the wall, “the Princess may 
be still — No, she’s gone.” 

Not feeling quite satisfied witli tin’s 
explanation, as, even taking it to he 
the correct one, it still involved a little , 
mystery and doubt, Mr. Swiveller 1 
raised the curtain again, detennined to 
take the first favourable opportunity 
of addressing his companion. An 
oce.asion soon presented itself. The 
Miirchione.ss dealt, turned up a knave, 
and omitted to take tlio usual advan- 
t.age ; npoii wliich Mr. Swiveller called 
out as loud as he could-— ‘*Two for his 
heels!” 

The Marchioness jumped op quickly, 
and clapped her hands. “ Arabian 
Night, certainly,” thought Mr. Swiv- 
elier j “ they always clap tlieir hands 


Sm 

inste.ad of ringing the bell. Now for 
tne two thousand black slaves, with 
jai's of jewels on their heads ! ” 

* It appeared, however, that she had 
only clapped her hands for joy ; as, 
directly afterwards she began to laugh 
and then to cry; declaring, not is 
choice Arabic but in faniili.ar English, 
that she was “so glad, she didii’i 
know what to do,” 

“ Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, 
thoughtfully, “be pleased to draw 
nearer. First of all, will you bave 
the goodness to inform me where I 
shall find my voice j and secondly, 
wli.at has become of my flesh ?” 

Tlie M.ai>chioness only shook lies 
head mournfully, and cried again 5 
whereupon Mr. Swiveller (being very 
weak) felt his own eyes affected 
likewise, 

“ I beg'm to infer, from yoiir man. 
ner, and these appearances, Mar- 
chioness,” said Richard after a 
pause, and smiling with a trembling 
lip, “ that I have been ill.” 

“You just have!” replied the 
.small servant, w’iping her eyes. “ And 
haven’t you been a talking nonsense! ” 
“Oh!” said Dick. “Very ill, 
Marchioness, have I been ?” 

“Dead, all but,” replied the small 
servant. “ I never thought you’d get 
better. Thank Heaven you have ! ” 
Mr. Swiveller was silent for a long 
while. Bye and bye, he began to talk 
again : inquiring how long he had 
been there. 

i “ Three weeks to-morrow,” replied 
the small servant. 

“ Three what ? ” said Dick, 

“Weeks,” returned the Marchioness 
emphatically j “ three long, slow', 
weeks.” 

The bare thought of leaving been in 
such extremity, caused Richard to fall 
into another silence, .and to lie fl.'it 
down again, at his full length. The 
Mai-chioness, having arranged the bed- 
clothes more comfortably, and felt that 
his hands and forehead wei’e quite 
cool— a discovery that filled her with 
delight— cried a little more, and then 
applied herself to getting tea ready, 
and making some Biin dry toast. 
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While she «'as tliaa engaged, Mr. 
Swiveller looked on with a grateful 
Heart, very mxich astonished to see 
how thoroughly at home she made 
herself, and attributing this attention, 
in its origin, to Sally Brass, whom, in 
his own mind, ho could not thank 
enough. When the Mai*chiones3 had 
finiished her toasting, she spread a 
clean cloth on a tray, and brought him 
some crisp slices and a gi’eat basin of 
%veak tea, with which (she said) the 
doctor had left woi’d he might refresh 
himself when he awoke. Slie propped 
him up with pillows, if not as skilfully 
as if she had been a professional nurse 
all her life, at least as tenderly ; and 
looked on with unutterable satisfac- 
tion while the patient — stopping every 
now and then to shake her by the 
hand— took his poor meal with an 
appetite and relish, which tlie greatest 
dainties of the earth, under any other 
circumstances, would have failed to 
provoke. Having cleared away, and 
‘disposed everything comfortably about 
him again, she sat down at the table to 
take her own tea. 

“ Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, 
“how’s Sally 

The small seiwant screwed her face 
into an expression of the very utter- 
most entanglement of slyness, and 
shook her head. 

“ What, haven’t you seen her 
lately ! ” said Dick. 

“ Seen her ! ” cried the small ser- 
vant. “ Bless you, I ’ve run away !” 

Mr. Swiveller immediately laid him- 
self down again quite flat, and so I’e- 
inained for about five minutes. By 
slow degrees he I’esumed his sitting 
posture after that lapse of time, and 
inqumed : 

“ And where do you live, Mar- 
chioness!” 

“Live !” cried the small servant. 
“ Here 1 ” 

“Ohl” said Mr. S^viveller. 

And with that he fell down flat 
again, as suddenly as if he had been 
shot. Thus ho remained, motionless 
and bereft of speecdi, until she had 
finished her meal, put everything in its 
place, and swept the hearfli j when he 


motioned her to bring a chair to th*? 
bedside, and, being propped up again, 
opened a farther eonvei-sation. 

“And so,” said Dick, “you have 
run away ! ” 

“Yes,” said the Marchioness, “and 
they ’ve been a tizing of me.” 

“Been — I beg yonr pardoit” said 
Dick — “vvhat have they been doing?” 

“Been a tizing of me — tizirig you 
know — in the newspapers,” rejoined 
the Marcliioness. 

“ Aye, aye,” said Dick, “ adver- 
tising!” 

The small servant nodded, and 
winked. Her eyes were so red with 
waking and crjung, that the Tragic 
Muse might have winked with greater 
consistency. And so Dick felt. 

“Tell me,” said he, “how it was 
tlmt you thought of coming here.” 

“ Why, you see,” returned the 
Marchioness, “ when you was gone, I 
hadn’t any friend at all, because the 
lodger ho never come back, and I 
didn’t know where either him ox* you 
was to be found, you know. But one 
moiming, when I was — ” 

“ Was near a keyhole ! ” suggested 
Mr. Swiveller, observing that she 
faltered. 

“Well then," said the small ser- 
vant, nodding ; “ when I was near 
file office keyhole — as you see me 
through, you know — I heard some- 
body saying that she lived here, and 
was the lady whose house you lodged at, 
and that you was took very bad, and 
wouldn’t nobody come and take care of 
you. Mr. Brass, he says, *It’s no 
business of mine, ’ he says ; and Miss 
Sally, she says, ‘He’s a funny chap, 
but it’s no business of mine ;' and 
the lady went away, and slammed the 
door to, when she went out, I can 
toll you. So I run away that night, 
and come here, and told ’em you was 
my brother, and they believed me, 
and 1 ’ve been liere ever since.” 

“ This poor little Marchioness has 
been wearing hei’self to death !” cried 
Dick. 

“No I’ haven’t,” she returned, 
“not a bit of it. Don’t you mind 
about me. I like sitting up, and I 've 
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»ften had a sleep, hlcss you, in one very slowly, « that you 'd heep quiet, 
of them chairs. But if you could and not put yourself into anothex* 
have seen how you tried to jump out fevei*, I could tell you— -hut I won’t 
o’ winder, and if you could have now.” 

heard how you used to keep on “Yes, do,” said Dick. “It will 
singing and making speeches, you amuse me.” 

wouldn’t have believed it — I’m so “Oh! would it though!” rejoined 
glad you ’re better, Mr. Liverer.” the small sexwant, with a hoiTified 
“ Liverer indeed ! ”■ said Dick look. “ I knew better than that, 
thoughtfully. “It’s well I am a Wait till you ’re better and then 1 ’ll 
liverer. I atrr.ngly suspect I should tell you.” 

have died, Marchioness, but for you.” Dicklooked veryeamestlyathislittle 
At this point, Mi’. Swiveller took friend : and his eyes, being lai'ge and 
the small servant’s hand in his, again, hollow fr’om illness, assisted the cx- 
and being, as we have seen, but pression so much, that she was qtiite 
poorly, might in struggling to expi'ess frightened, and besought him not to 
his tlianks liave made his eyes as I'ed think any more about it. What liad 
as liei's, but that she quickly changed ah’eady fallen from her, however, 
the theme by making him lie down, had not only piqued his curiosity, 
and urging him to keep vei'y quiet. but sei'iously alarmed him, wherefore 
“ The doctor,” she told him, “ said he urged her to tell him the worst 
you was to be kept quite still, and at once. 

thei’e was to he no noise nor nothing. “ Oh 1 there ’s no worst in it,” said 
Now, take a I’est, and then we ’ll talk the small servant. “ It hasn’t any* 
again. I ’ll sit by you, you know, thing to do with you.” 

If .you shut your eyes, perhaps you'll “ lias it anything to do %vith — ^is itt 
go to sleep. You’ll be all the better anything you heard through chinks 
or it, if you do.” or* keyholes— and that you were not 

The Marchioness, in saying these intended to hear!” asked Dick, in a 
words, brought a little table to the breathless slate, 
bedsidg, took her seat at it, and began “ Yes,” replied the small servant, 
to xvork away at the concoction of “In — ^in Bevis Marks?” pursued 

some cooling didnk, with the address Dick hastily. “ Conversations hetw'cen 
of a score of chemists. Richard Swi- Brass and 8 . 1 % % ” 
irellei’, being indeed fatigued, fell “ Yes,” cried tlie small servant 
into a slumber, and waking in about again. 

half an hour, inquired what time Richard Smveller thrust his lank 
it was. aiTU out of bed, and, griping her by 

“Just gone half after six,” replied the wrist and drawing her close to 
his small friend, helping him to sit up him, bade her out with it, and freely 
again. _ _ _ too, or he would not answer for tho 

“ Marchioness,” said Richard, pass- consequences ; being wholly unablo 
ing Iiis h.and over liis forehead and to endure that state of excitement and 
turning suddenly round, as though the expectation. She, seeing that he was 
subject but that moment flashed upon greatly agitated, and that the effects 
him, “what lias become of Kit 2 ”, of postponing her revelation might bo 
He had been sentenced to trans- much more injurious than any that 
portation for a great many years, she were likely to ensue from its being 
'Smd- made at once, promised compliance, 

“ Has he gone 2 ” asked Dick— on condition that ' the patient kept 
“his mother— how is she,— wliat has himself perfectly quiet, and abstained 
become of hex ’ 2 ” from starting up or tossing about. 

His nurse shook her head, and “But if you begin to do that,” 
answered that she knew nothing about s.-iid the small servant, “ I’ll leave off 
them. “ But, if I thought,” said she, xiiid so I teB you,” 
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« You cau’t leave off, till you have 
gone on,” said Dick. ** And do go 
on, thcve ’s a darling. Speak, sister, 
speak. Pretty Polly say. OIx tell 
me 'when, and tell me where, pray 
Marchioness, I beseech you ! ” 

Unable to resist these fervent adju- 
rations, which Richard Swiveller 
poured out as passionately as if they 
had been of the most solemn and 
tremendous nature, his companion 
spoke thus : 

« Well ! Before I run away, I 
used to sleep in the kitchen — ^where 
we played cards, you know. Miss 
Sally used to keep the key of the 
kitchen door in her pocket, and she 
always coma down at night to take I 
away the candle and rake out the 
lire. When she had done that, she 
left me to go to bed in tlie dark, 
locked the door on the outside, put 
the key in her pocket again, and 
kept me locked np till she come down 
iu the morning— very early I can tell 
you— and let me out. I was terrible 
afraid of being kept like this, because 
if there was a fire, I thought they 
might forget me and only take care 
of themselves you know. So, when- 
ever I see an old rusty key any- 1 
where, I picked it up, and tried if it 
would fit the door, and at last 1 1 
found in the dust cellar’, a key that i 
did fit it.” i 

Here, Mr. Swiveller made a violent 
demonstration with his legs. But i 
the small servant immediately pausing 
in her talk, he subsided again, and 
pleading a momentary forgetfulness 
of their compact, entreated her to 
proceed, 

“ They kept me very short,” said 
the small servant. “ Oh ! you can’t 
tliink how short they kept me ! So I 
used to come out at night after tliey ’d 
gone to bed, and feel about in tiro 
dark for bits of biscuit, or sangwitches 
that you ’d left iu the office, or even 
pieces of orange peel to put into cold 
water and make believe it was wine. 
Did you ever taste orange peel and 
water?” 

Mr. Swiveller replied that he had 
neve].’ tasted that ai-deut %uor ; and 


once more urged his friend to resume 
the thread of lier narrative. 

“If you make believe very much, 
it’s (piite tiice,” said the small ser- 
vant ; “ but if you don’t, you know, ii 
seems as if it would bear a little nnu’e 
seasoning, certainly. Well, sometimes 
I used to come out after they ’rl gone 
! to bed, and sometimes before, you 
know ; and one or two nights before 
there was all that precioub noise in the 
office— -when the young man was tor>k, 
I mean — come up sUiirs while Mr. 
Brass and Miss Sally was a sittin’ at 
the office fii-e ; and I ’ll tell you the 
tmth, that I come to listen again, 
about the key of the safe.” 

Mr, Swiveller gathered up his knees 
so as to make a great cone of the bed- 
clothes, and conveyed into his counte- 
nance an expression of the utmost 
concern. But, the small servant 
pausing, and holding up her finger, the 
cone gently disappeared, though the 
look of concern did not. 

“ There was him and her,” said the 
small servant, “a sittin’ by the fire, 
and talking softly together. Mr. Brass 
says to Miss Sally, ‘ Upon my word,* 
he says, ‘it’s a dangerous tiling, and 
it might get us into a worid of 
trouble, and I don’t half like it.’ Slio 
says — ^}'ou know her way — she says, 
‘You’re the chickenest - hearted, 
feeblest, faintest man I ever see, and 
I think,’ she says, ‘that I ought to 
have been the brother, and you the 
sister. Isn’t Quilp,’ she says, ‘ our 
principal support 1 ’ ‘He certainly is,’ 
says Mr. Brass. ‘And an’t wc,’ she 
says, ‘ constantly i-uining somebody or 
other in the way of business ? ’ ‘ We 
certainly are,’ says Ml*. Brass. ‘ Tlien 
does it signify,’ she says, ‘ about ruin- 
ing this Kit when Quilp desires it?’ 
‘It certainly does not signify,’ soys 
Mr. Brass. Then, they whispered and 
laughed for a long time about tlicre 
being no danger if it was well done, 
and then Mr. Li.as.s pulls out his 
pocket-book, and says, ‘ Well,’ he s.'iys, 
‘ here it is — Quilp’s own fivo-poniul 
note. We ’ll agree that waj-, then,’ 
he says. ‘Kit’s coming to-morrow 
morning, 1 know. While he’s up 
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stairs, you 'll get out of tlie way, and «Oh I’m so glad — ^j'ou haven’t got 

i 'li clear off Mr, Richard. Having any,” replied tlie Mardiioncss. 

Kit. alone, i’ll hold him in conversa- “Ma’am !” said Mr. Swivellcr, in 
tion, and put this property in his hat. great astonishment, 

I ’ll manage so, besides,’ he says, * that “ I ’ve been obliged to sell them, 
Mr. Richard shall find it there, and be every one, to get the things tliat was 
the evidence. And if that don’t get ordered for you. But don’t take on 
Chri.stopher out of Mr. Quilp’s way, about that,” m'ged the Mai'chioness, 
and satisfy Mr. Quilp’s gru%es,’ he as Dick fell back upon hie pillow, 
says, ‘ the Devil ’s in it.’ Miss tially “ You’re too weak to stand, indeed.” 
laughed, and said that was the plan, “ I am afraid,” said Richard dole- 
and as they .seemed to be moving fully, “thu,t you’re right. What 
away, and I was afraid to stop any ought I to do I what is to be done ! ” , 
longer, I went down stairs again. — It naturally occurred to him on 
There ! ” very little reflection, that the first step 

The small servant had gi’adually to take would be to communicate witli 
worked herself into as much agitation one of the Mr. Garlands instantly. It 
a.s Mr, Swiveller, and thex'cfoi'e made was very possible that Mr. Abel had 
no eflbrt to reati'.iin him when he sat not yet left the office. In as little 
up in bed and hastily demanded time ao it takes to tell it, the small 
whether this story had been told to servant had the address in pencil on a 
anybody. piece of paper ; a vei'bal cle.'icription 

“ How could it be ? ” replied his of father and son, which would enable 
nurse. “ I was almost afraid to think her to recognise either, without diffi- 
about it, and lioped the young man culty ; and a special caution to be shy 
would be let off. When 1 lieard ’em of Mr. Chuckster, in consequence of 
say they had found him guilty of what that gentleman’s known antipathy to 
he didn’t do, you was gone, and so was Kit. Armed with these slender 
the lodger— though I think I should powers, she hurried away, commis- 
liave been frightened to tell him, even sioned to bring either old Mr. Garland 
if he’d been there. Ever since I or Mr. Abel, bodily, to that apart- 
come here, you’ve been out of your ment. 

senses, and what would have been tlie “ I suppose,” said Dick, as she 
good of telling you dien 1 ” closed the door slowly, and peeped 

“ Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, into the room again, to make sui'e that 
plucking off his nightcap and flinging he was comfortable, “ I suppose there ’a 
it to the other end of the room ; “if nothing left— not so much as a woist- 
you’ll do me the favour to retire for a coat even ? ” 
few minutes and see what sort of a “ Ko, nothing.” 
night it is, I ’ll get up.” “ It 's embarrassing,” said Mr. Swiv- 

“ You mustn’t think of such a tiling,” eller, “in case of five— even an ura- 
cried his imr.se. bi’ellsi would be something — but you 

“ I must indeed,” said the patient, did quite right, dear Marchioness, 1 
looking round the room. “Where- should have died without you J ” 
abouts are my clotiies i ” 
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CHAPTER LXV. 


It was well for the small servant 
that she was of a sharp, quick nature, 
or the consequence of sending her out 
alone, from the very neighbourhood in 
which it was most dangerous for her 
to appear, wouM probably have been 
the restoration of Miss Sally Brass to 
the supreme autliority over her person. 
Not unmindful of the risk she ran, 
however, the Marchioness no sooner 
hsffc the house tlian she dived into tiio 
first dark by-ivay that presented itself, 
and, witliout any present reference to 
the point to which her journey tended, 
made it her first business to put two 
good miles of brick and mortar be- 
tween herself and Bevis Marks, 

When she had accomplished this 
object, she began to shape her course 
for the notary’s office, to which — 
shrewdly inquiring of apple-women 
and oyster-sellers at street-corners, 
rather than in lighted shops or of well- 
dressed [leople, at tlie hazard of at- 
tracting notice — she easily procured 
a direction. As carrier-pigeons, on 
being first let loose in a stoauge place, 
boat the air at random for a short 
time, before darting off towards the 
spot for which they are designed, so 
did the Marcliiouesa flutter round and 
round until she believed herself iu 
safety, and then bear swiftly down 
npon the port for which she was 
bound. 

She had no bonnet — nothing on her 
head but a great cap which, in some 
old time, had been worn by Sally 
15ras.s, whose ta.ste in head-dresses 
Was, as we have seen, peculiar — and 
her speed wtis rather retarded than 
assisted by her shoes, which, being 
t.\treme)y large and slipshod, flew off 
pvery now .and tlien, and were difficult 
to find again, among the crowd of pas- 
sengers. Indeed, the poor little crea- 
ture e.Mperieneed so much trouble and 
Qelay from having to gi’ope for these 
articles of dress in mud and kennel, 
and suffered in these researches so 
much jostling, pushing, squeezing, and 


bandying from hand to hand, tliat by 
the time she re.iched the street in 
which the notary lived, she was fairly 
w’orn out and exhausted, and could 
not refrain from teaus. 

But to iiavc got there at la.st, was a 
groat comfort, especially as there wera 
lights still burning in the office window, 
and therefoi’e some hope that .she was 
not too late. So, the Marchioness dried 
her eyes with the backs of iter hands, 
and, stealing softly up the steps, peeped 
in tlirough the glass door. 

Mr. (Jhnekster was standing behind 
tbe lid of his desk, making such prejta- 
rations totvards finishing off for the 
night, as pulling down his wristbands 
and pulling up his shirt-collar, settling 
his neck more fp'ncefully in his stock, 
and secretly arranging his whiskers by 
the aid of a little triangular bit of 
looking-glass. Before the ashes of the 
fire, stood two gentlemen, one of whom 
she rightly judged to be the notary, 
and the other (who was buttoning his 
great-coat, and was evidently about 
to' depart immediately) Mr. Abel 
Garkand. 

Having made these ob.servatio‘is, 
the small spy took counsel with her- 
self, and resolved to wait iu the street 
until Mr. Abel came out, as tlicre 
would be then no fear of having to 
speak before Mr. Clmckstor, and less 
difficulty in delivering her message. 
"With this purpose she slip|)ed out 
again, and, crossing the road, sat down 
upon a door-step just opjioaite. 

She had hardly taken this position, 
when there came dancing U]) the street, 
with hi.s legs all wrong, and his head 
everywhere by turns, a pony. This 
pony had a little phaeton behind him, 
and a man in it ; but, neither man nor 
phaeton seemed to embarra.sa him in 
the least, as he reared up on his hind 
legs, or stopped, or w’ent on, or stood 
still again, or backed, or went side- 
ways, witliout the smallest reference 
to them,-— just as the fancy seized him, 
and as if he were the freest animal 
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in ci’eatioD. When they came to the 
notary’s door, the man called out in f 
very respectful manner, “ Woa then,’ 
—intimating that if he might veiitur* 
to express a wish, it would be that 
they stopped there. The pony made a 
tnomeut’s pause ; but, as if it occurred 
to him that to stop when he was 
rerpiired might be to establish an in- 
convenient and dangerous precedent, 
be immediately started off again, rattled 
at ,a fast trot to the street-corjicr, 
wheeled round, c.'ime back, and thou 
sto}>iied of his own accord. 

“ Oh ! you ’re a precious creator I ” 
said the man — who didn’t venture by 
the bye to come out in his true colours 
until he was safe on the pavement. 
“ I wish I had the rewarding of you, — 
1 do." 

« What has he been doing ? ” said 
Mz'. Abel, tying a shawl z’ound his 
neck as he came down the steps. 

“ He ’s enough to fi*et a man’s heart 
out,’? replied the hostlei'. “ He is the 
most %vicious rascal — Woa then, will 
you ? 

“ Ho T1 never stand still, if you call 
him names,” said Mr. Abel, getting in, 
and taking the reins. “He’s a veiy 
good fellow if you know how to manage 
Tiiis is the first time he has 


been out, this long while, for he has 
lost his old di’iver and wouldn’t stir 


for anybody else, till this morning. 
The lamps ai’e right, are they ? That’s 
well. He here to take him to-iuoiTovv. 
if yon plesise. Good night ! ” 

And, after one or two strange 
plunges, (juito of his own invention,' 
the pony yielded to Mi*. Adam’s mild- 
ness, and tz’otted gently off. 

Ail this time Mx*. Chuckster had 
bf‘C!i standing at the door, and the 
small servant had been afraid to ap- 
proach. She had notl’.ing for it now, 
therefore, but to i-un after the chaise, 
and tocjil! to Mr. Abel to stop. Being 
out of breath when she came up 
«ith it, she was unable to make him 
hear, Tlie ease was desperate ; for 
the pony was quickening his pace. 
The Miirchioness hung on behind for 
ft few moments, and, feeling that she 


yield, clambered by a vigorous elToi't 
into the Iniider scat, and in so doing 
lost one of the shoes for ever, 

Mr. Abel being in a thoughtful 
fi’ame of mind, and having <juito 
enough to do to keep the pony going, 
went jagging on without looking round; 
little di-eaming of tlie strange figure 
that was close behind him, until tiie 
Marchioness, having in some degree 
recovered her breatlz, and the loss of 
her shoe, and tlie novelty of her posi- 
tion, uttered close into his ear*, the 
words — 

“Isay, sir” — 

He turned his head quickly enough 
then, and stopping the pony, cried, 
with some trepidation, “ God bless mo, 
what is this ! ” 

“ Don’t be frightened, sir,” replied 
the still panting messengei*. “ Oh I ’ve 
run such a way after you ! ” 

“What do you want with mo?” 
said Mr. AbeL “ How did you come 
here ? ” 

“ I got in behind,” replied tlie Mar- 
chioness. “ Oh please drive on, sii’ — 
don’t stop — and go towards the city, 
will you 1 And oh do please make 
ha-ste, because it’s of consequence. 
Thei’e’s somebody wants to see you 
there. He sent me to say would you 
come dii-ectly, and that he kiiowed all 
about Kit, and could save him yet, 
and prove his innocence.” 

“ What do you tell me, child ? ” 

“ The truth, upon my word and 
honour I do. But please to drive on 
— quick, please 1 - 1 ’ve been such a 
time gone, he ’ll think I ’m lost.” 

Ml’. Abel involuntarily ui’ged the 
pony forward. The pony, impelled by 
some secret sympathy oi* some new 
caprice, hui’st dnto a great pace, .and 
neither slackened it, nor indulged in 
any' eccentric perfoi’mances, until they 
ari'ived at die door of Mr. Swiveller’s 
lodging, where, marvellous to relate, 
he consented to stop when Mi’. Abel 
checked him. 

“ See ! It’s that room up there,’* 
said the Marchioness, pointing to on© 
where there was a faint light. “ Come ! ’* 
Mr. Abel, who was one of the 


coyild go no farther, and must soon 1 amplest and most rearing 
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in existence, and naturally timid 
withal, hesitated ; for he had heard of 
I.K’ojde being decoyed into strange 
places to be robbed and murdered, 
under circumstances v^ry like the 
present, and, for anything he knew to 
tlie contrax’y, by guides •very like the 
Marobiouess. 'His regard for Kit, 
however, overcame every other con- 
sideration. So, entrusting Whisker to 
ihe charge of a man who was lingering 
hard by in expectation of the job, he 
suffered his companion to take his 
liand, and to lead him up the dark and 
narrow stairs. 

He was not a little surpri.sed to find 
liiniself conducted into a dimly-lighted 
sick chamber, where a man was sleep- 
ing tranquilly in bed. 

“ An’t it nice to see him lying there 
so quiet 5 ” said his guide, in an caniest 
•whisper, “Oh! you’d say it was, if 
you had only seen him two or three 
days ago.” 

Mr. Abel made no answer, and, to 
say the truth, kept a long way from 
Uie bod and very near the dooix His 
guide, who appeared to understand 
his reluctance, trimmed the candle, 
and taking it in her hand, appro.ached 
the bed. As she did so, tlie sleei)or 
started up, .and he recognised in the 
wasted face tlie features of Richard 
Swiveiler. 

“ Why, how is this ? ” said Mr. 
Abel kindly, as he hnrx’ied towards 
him. “ You have been ill ? ” 

“ Very,” replied Diek. “ Nearly 
dead. You might have chanced to 
hear of your Richard on his bier, but 
for the friend I sent to fetch you. 
Axinther .shake of the hand, Mar- 
chioness, if you please. Sit down, sir.” 

Mr, Abel seemed x-ather astonished 
to hear of the quality of his guide, suid 
took a chair hy the bedside. 

“ 1 have sent for you, sir,” said 
Dick — “ but she told you on what 
account?” 

“ She did. I arn quite bewildered 
by all this, I really don’t know what 
to say or think,” replied Mr. Abel. 

“ You ’ll say that, presently,” re- 
torted Dick. “ Marchioness, take a 
seat on the bed, will you I Now, tell j 


this gentleman all that yen told me ; 
and be particular. Don’t you speaK 
another word, sir.” 

The story was repeated ; it was, in 
effect, exactly the .same as before, 
without any deviation or omi.s.sion. 
Richard Swiveiler kept his eyes tix<!d 
on his vi.sitor during its niiiTtuion,and 
directly it was concluded, took the 
word again. 

“ You have heard it all, and you ’ll 
not forget it. I 'ra too giddy and too 
queer to suggest anything ; but you 
and your friends will know wbat to do. 
After this long delay, eveiy minute is 
an age. If ever you went borne fa.st 
in your life, go home fast to-night. 
Don’t stop to .say one word to me, but 
go. She will be found bei-e, whenever 
she’s wanted ; and as to mo, you’re 
pretty sure to find me at home, for a 
week or two. There are more reasons 
than one for that. Marchioness, a 
light I If you lose another minute in 
looking at me, sir, I ’ll never forgive 
you ! ” 

Mr. Abel needed no more re- 
monstrance or persuasion. He was 
gone in an instant ; and the Mar- 
cliiones.s, returning from lighting him 
down stairs, reported that the pony, 
without any preliminary objection 
whatever, had dashed away at full 
gallop. 

“ That ’s right 1 ” said Dick ; “ and 
hearty of him ; and I honour him from 
this time. But got some supper and a 
mug of beer, for I am sure you must 
be tired. Do have a mug of beer. It 
will do me as nmcli good to see yon 
take it as if I migiit drink it myself,” 

Nothing but tliis assurance could 
have prevailed upon the sfnall mirso 
to indulge in such a luxury. Having 
eaten and drunk to Alr.’Swiveller’s 
extreme contentment, given him his 
drink, and put everything in neat 
order, she wrapiied lier-self in an old 
coverlet and laydown upon the x'ug 
before the fire. 

Mr. Swiveiler was by that time mur- 
muring in his .sleciq “ Strew then, oh 
strew, a bed of ruslies. Here will wo 
stay, till morning blushes. Goodnight, 
Marchioness 1 ” 
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OTTAPTER, LXVI. 


On awaking in lire monriirg, Itic-liard 
f wireiler h(H‘!Hne eoiiHcious, l)y aiiiw 
dc;ii-i‘i‘s, of wUisperiuj' voices in liis 
room. Looking out betrr ccn tlie eur- 
tiiiiis, lie espiisl Mr. Oarkaiul, Mr. 
Alicl, the notary, ami the single gen- 
llciiiuti, gtithered round the Marchion- 
ess, and talking to her with great 
^'arnestn{'H.s hut iir very subdued tones 
—fearing, no doubt, to disturb hlin. 
Ho lost no time in letting them know 
that this preciuition was unnecessary, 
atid all four gentlemen directly ap- 
proached his bedside. Old Mr. Gar- 
lanil was tlic first to stretcli out his 
hand, and inquire how he felt. 

Diek was about to answer that he 
felt much hotter, though still as weak 
as need he, when his little nurse, push- 
ing tlie visitors aside and pressing up 
to his pillow as if in jealousy of tlieir 
interference, set hia lirtjakfast Ireforc 
him, and insisted on his taking it before 
ho underwctit the fatigue of .speaking 
or of being sjmken to. Mr. Swiveller, 
who was perfectly ravenoms, and liad 
had, all night, amazingly distinct and 
conaistei't dreams of uuuton chops, 
double stout, and similar delicacies, 
felt eveji tlie weak tea ami dry toast 
such irresistible temptations, tlmt ho 
consented to eat and drink on one 
condition. 

Ami that is,” said Dick, returning 
the pressure of Mr, GarlamTs hand, 
“that you answer me this question 
timly, before I toko a hit or drop. Is 
it too late 1 ” 

“ For comjileting Ihe work you began 
so well last night * ” returned the old 
gcjillemai), “ No. Sot your mind at 
r(!st. oil that point. It is not, I assure 
you.” 

Homforted by this intelligence, tho 
patient applied himself to his food with 
a Iceeii appetite, though evidently not 
witli a greater zest in the eating than 
his nurse appeared to have in seeing 
him eat. The manner of hi.s meal tvas 
tliis : — Mr. Swiveller, holding the slice 
sf toast or cup of tea in his left hand, 


1 and taking a bite or drink, a.s llie criso 
might he, constantly ke|it, in his right, 
one palm of the Marcliion(‘.Mn tight 
locked ; and to sliake, or eveji to kiss 
this imprisoned hand, lie would wto|) 
every now and then, in the wry act ol 
swallowing, with piudect scrionsue.ss of 
intention, and the titmost gravity. Ah 
often as ho put luiythiiig into his 
mouth, whether for eating or ilriiik- 
ing, the face of the Marehione.ss lighted 
up beyond all description ; but, when- 
ever he gave her one or other of these 
tokens of recognition, her couutcniiiicc 
became oversliadowcd, and she began 
to sob. Now, whether she wa.s in licr 
laughing joy, or in her crying one, the 
Marchioness could not lic!|i turning to 
the visitors with an njtpca.ling look, 
which seemed to say, “ You set' this 
fellow — can I help this '{’’—and th<>y, 
being thus made, as it were, parties to 
the scene, as regularly answered by 
another look, “ No. (Vrtainly not." 
This dumh-show, taking place, during 
the whole time of the invalid's break- 
fast, and the invalid himself, pale and 
emaciated, performing no small jiavt 
in the same, it may he fairly qiK'stioncd 
whether at any meal, where no word, 
good or had, was spoken from hcgiii- 
ning to end, .Honmcli was e.vjircsM il by 
gestures in thcmselvi's ho slight and 
uniniportant. 

At length— and to say the frulh 
before very long— Mr, awivi-Ilcr had 
despatidied as much toast and tea as in 
that stage of his rmiovcry it was dis- 
creet to let him have. Hut, the cari's 
of the Marchiouc.ss did not slop hero ; 
for, disappearing for an instant and 
presently returning with a hasiu of 
fair water, she laved his face and 
hands, hrushed his hair, and in short 
made liim as spruce and .smart an any- 
body under such ciivuiastances could 
be nnwlt!; and all this, in an hri.sk and 
business-like a niauner, as if Im wei-e a 
very little boy, and she his grown-up 
nurse. To these various attentionn, 
Mr Swiveller submitted in a kind of 
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gi^atcfiil astoniKliment beyond the reach 
til' langiiage. When they were at last 
brought to an entt, and the Aiarchiou- 
ess had withdrawn into a distant corner 
to talve her own poor breakfast (cold 
enough by that time), he turned his 
face away for some few mo7^. ^ats, and 
Bhook hands heartily with the air. 

“Gentlemen,’’ said Dick, rousing 
Inmself from tliis pause, and turning 
round again, “ you ’ll excu.se me. Men 
who h.ave been brought so low as I 
have been, are easily fatigued. 1 am 
fresh again now, ajid fit for talking. 
We’re sliort of chairs here, among 
oflier trifles, but if you ’ll do me the 
favour to sit upon the bed ” 

“ What can we do for you ? ” said 
Mr. Garland kindly. 

« If you could make the Marchion- 
ess yonder, a Marchioness, in real, 
sober earnest,” returned Dick, “ 1 ’d 
tltank you to get it done off-hand. 
But as you can’t, and as the question 
is not what you will do for me, but 
what you will do for somebody else 
who has a better claim upon you, pray 
sir let me know what you intend 
doing.” 

“ It ’s chiefly on that account that 
we have come just now,” said the 
single gentleman, “ for you will have 
another visitor presently. We feared 
you would be anxious unless you knew 
from ourselves what steps W'e intended 
to take, and therefore came to you 
hefoi’e Ave stirred in the matter.” 

“Gentlemen,” returned Dick, “I 
tliank you. Anybody in the helpless 
state that you see me in, is natm-ally 
an.xious. Don’t let me interrupt you, 
sir.” 

“Then, you see, my good fellow,” 
said the single gentleman, “ that while 
we have no doubt whatever of the 
truth of this disclosure, which has so 
providentially come to light-—” 

“Me.aiiing hers ?” said Dick, point- 
ing towards the Marchioness. 

“ — Meaning liers, of corn's©. While 
we have no doubt of that, or that a 
proper use of it would prociu’e the 
poor lad’s iinmediata pai'don and 
liberation, we havo a great doubt 
whether it would, by itseli^ enable us 


I to reach Quilp, the chief agent in this 
i villany. 1 should tell you tliat this 
' doubt has been confirmed into some- 
' thing A'ery nearly approaching cer- 
tainty by the best opinions we have 
been enabled, in this short space of 
time, to take upon the subject. Y ou ’ll 
agree with us, that to give him even 
the most distant chance of escape, if 
we could help it, would he monstrous. 
You say with us, no doubt, if some- 
body must escape, let it he any one 
but he.” 

“ Yes,” returned Dick, “ certainly. 
That is if somebody — but upon 

my word, I ’m unwilling that anybody 
should. Since law's Avere made for 
every degree, to curb vice in others 
1 as well as in me — and so forth you 
know — doesn’t it strike you in that 
light I ” 

The single gentleman smiled as if 
the light in which Mr. Swiveller had 
put the question were not the clc.-U’est 
in the -world, and proceeded to explain 
that they contemplated proceeding by 
stratagem in the first instance ; and 
that their design was, to endeavour to 
extort a confession from the gentle 
Sarah. 

“When she finds how much we 
know, and how Ave knoAV it,” he said, 
“ and that she is clearly compromised 
already, we are not without strong 
hopes that we may he enabled through 
her means to punish the other two 
effectually. If Ave could do that, she 
miglit go scot-free for aught I cared.” 

Dick received this project in any- 
thing but a gracious manner, rcpi'e- 
sentiug with as much Avarmth as ho 
was then capable of shoiving, that 
they would find the old buck (meaning 
Sarah) more difiicult to manage than 
Quilp himself— that, for any tampering, 
terrifying, or cajolery, she was a very 
unpromising and unyielding subject — 
that, she was of a kind of brass not 
easily melted or moulded into shape — 
in sliort, that they Avere no match for 
her, and would be signally defeated. 
But, it w’as in vain to urge them to 
adopt some other course. The single 
gentloinaii has been deserihod as ex- 
plaining tlieir joint intentions, but it 
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bIjoiiM bavR been written that tliey all 
spoke togfitlicr ; that if any one of 
tlieni by chance held his peace for a 
niiiiiK'iit, ho stood gasping and panting 
for an oi>])ort»niity to strike in again : 
hi a word, that they had reached that 
pitch of impatience and anxiety where 
moil can neither be persuaded nor 
reasoned with ; and that it would have 
boen as easy to turn the most impetu- 
ous wind that ever bloAv, as to prevail 
on them to reconsider their determi- 
nation. So, after telling Mr. Swiveller 
how they had not lost sight of Kit’s 
motlier and the children ; how they 
had never once even lost sight of Kit 
himself, hut had been unremitting in 
their endeavours to procui’e a mitiga- 
tion of his sentence ; how they had 
been perfectly distracted between the 
strong proofs of his guilt, and their 
own fading hopes of his innocence ; 
and how he, Richard Swiveller, might 
keep his mind at rest, for evei’ything 
should be happily adjusted between 
that time and night ; — after telling him 
all this, and adding a groat many kind 
ami cordial expressions, personal to 
himself, which it is unnecessary to 
recite, Mr. Garland, the notary, and 
the single gentleman, took their leaves 
at a very critical time, or Richard 
Swiveller must assuredly have been 
driven into another fever, whereof the 
results might have been fatal. 

Mr- Aliel remained behind, very 
often looking at his watch and at the 
room door, until Mr. Swiveller was 
roused from a short nap, by the setting- 
down on the Iniuliiig-placo outside, as 
from the shoulders of a porter, of some 
giant load, which seemed to shake the 
iiouse, and made the little physic 
bottles on the mantel-.shclf ring again. 
Directly this sound reached his cars, 
Mr. Abel started up, and hobbled to 
the door, and opened it ; and behold ! 
there stood a strong man, witli a 
mighty hamper, which, being hauled 
into the room and presently unpacked, 
disgorged such treasures of tea, and 
eolfee, and wine, and rusks, and 
firange.s, and grapes, and fowls ready 
trussed for boiling, and calves’-foot 
jelly, ana arrow-root, and sago, and 


other delicate restoratives, that the 
small servant, who had never thought 
it possible that such things could bo, 
except in shops, stood rooted to the 
spot in her one shoe, with her mouth 
and eyes watering in unison, and her 
power of speech quite gone. But, not 
so Mr. Abel ; or the strong man who 
emptied the hamper, big as it was, in a 
tivinkling ; and not so the nice f)Iil 
lady, who appcai’ed so suddenly that 
she might have come out of the liam- 
per too (it was quite large enough), 
and who, bustling about on tiptoe and 
without noise — now here, now there, 
now everywlicre at once — began to fill 
out the jelly in teacups, and to make 
chicken broth in small saucepans, and 
to peel oi-anges for the sick man and 
to cut them up in little pieces, and to 
ply the small servant with glasses of 
wine and choice bits of everything 
until more substantial meat could bo 
prepai'ed for her refreshment. The 
whole of which appeai’ances were so 
unexpected and bewildering, that Mr. 
Swiveller, when he had taken two 
01‘anges ami a little jelly, and had seen 
the strong man walk off with the 
empty basket, plainly leaving all that 
abundance for his use and benefit, was 
fain to lie down and fall asleep again, 
from sheer inability to entertain such 
wonders in his mind. 

Meanwhile, thesingle gentleman, the 
Notary, and Mr. Garland, repaired to 
a certain cotfee-houso, and from that 
place indited and sent a letter to Misa 
Sally Brass, requesting her, in terms 
mysterious and brielj to favour an 
unknown friend who wished to con- 
sult her, with her company tliere, as 
speedily as possible. The coinnmni- 
eation performed its ciTand so well, 
that ivithiu ten minutes of the mes- 
senger’s return and report of its 
delivery. Miss Brass herself was an- 
nounced. 

Pray ma’am,” said the single gen- 
tleman, whom she found alone in the 
room, “ take a chair.” 

Miss Brass sat herself doivn, In a 
vei’y stiff and frigid state, and seemev. 

as indeed she was — not a little 

astonished to find that the lodger and 
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her mysterious coirespondentwcre one 
and (lie same person. 

“ You did not expect to see me ? ” 
said tlio single gentleman. 

“ i didn’t think much about it,” 
returned the beauty. “ I supposed it 
was business oi‘ some kind or other. 
If it ’s about the apartments, of course 
you’ll give ray brother regular notice, 
you know — oi* money. That ’& very 
easily settled. You’x'e a responsible 
party, and in such a case lawful money 
and lawful notice are pretty much the 
same.” 

“lam obliged to you for your good 
opinion,” I'etorted the single geatle- 
nian, “ and (juite concur in those sen- 
timents. But, that is not the subject 
on which T wish to speak with you.” 

“ Oh I ” said Sally. “ Then just 
state the particulars, will you ? I sup- 
pose it ’s professional business I ” 

Why, it connected with the law, 
certainly.” 

« Very well,” returned Miss Brass. 
My brother and I are Just the same. | 
1 can take any iustructions, or give i 
you any advice.” I 

“ As there are other parties inte- j 
rested Viesides myself,” said the single 
gentleman, rising and opening the I 
door of an inner room, “we had 
bettor confer together. Miss Brass is 
here, gentlemen ! ” 

Mr. Garland and the Notary walked 
in, looking very grave ; and, drawing 
up two chairs, one on each side of the 
single gentleman, formed a kind of 
fence round the gentle Sai’ixh, and 
penned her into a corner. Her lu'other 
Sampson under such circumstances 
would certainly have evinced some 
confusion or anxiety, but she — all 
composure — pulled out the tin box 
and calmly took a pinch of snuff. 

“ Miss Brass,” said the Notary, 
taking the word at this crisis, “we 
pvivlessional people understand each 
other, ami, when we choose, can say 
what we have to say, in very few 
w'ords. You advertised a runaway 
servant, the other day ! ” 

“Well,” returned Miss Sally, with 
ft sudden flush overspreading her 
feat'ires# “ what of tliat 1 ” 


“She is found, ma'am,” said ths 
Notary, pulling out his pockct-handlier- 
chief with a flourish. “ She is found.” 

“ Who found her ? ” demanded 
Sarali l\astily. 

“ We did, ma’am— w'e three. Only 
last night, or you would have heard 
from us before.” 

“ And now I have heard from 
you,” said Aliss Brass, folding her 
arms as though she were about to 
deny something to the death, “ what 
have you got to say ? Something you 
have got into your heads about her, of 
1 course. Prove it, will you— that ’s all. 
Provo it. You have found hei', you 
I say. I can tell you (if you don’t know 
I it) that you have found the most art- 
I ful, lying, pilfering, devilish little minx 
that was ever born. — Have you got 
her here ? ” she added, looking shai'ply 
round. 

“ No, she is not here at present,” 
retunied the Notary, “But she is 
quite safe.” 

“Ha!” cried Sally, twitching & 
pinch of snuff out of her box, as spite- 
fully as if she were in the very act of 
wrenching off the small servant’s nose ; 
“she shall be safe enough from this 
time, I warrant you.” 

“I hope so,” replied the Notary. 
— “ Did it occur to you for the first 
time, when you found she had run 
away, that there were two keys to 
your kitchen door 1 ” 

! Miss Sally took another pinch, and, 

I putting her head oii one side, looked 
i at her questioner, with a curious kind 
of spasm about her mouth, but with a 
cunning aspect of immense expression. 

[ “ Two keys,” repeated the Notary ; 

I “ one of which gave her the opportu- 
nities of roaming through the house at 
j nights when you supposed her fast 
' locked up, and of overhearing eoufi- 
! dential consultations — amoxig others, 
that particular eonfemicc, to be de- 
scribed to-day before a justice, which 
you will have an opportunity of hear- 
ing her relate ; that conference which 
you and Mr. Bi'ass held together, on 
the night before that most unfortu- 
nate and innocent young man wfis 
accused of robbery, by a horribhs 
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device of which I will only say that it 
asay be characterised by the epithets 
you have applied to this wretched little 
witness, and by a few stronger ones 
besides.” 

Sally took another pinch. Although 
her face was wonderfully composed, it 
was apparent that she was wholly tfiken 
Ijy surprise, and that what she liad 
expected to bo taxed with, in connec- 
tion with her small servant, was some- 
thing very dillerent from this. 

“ Come, come, Miss Briiss,” said 
the Notary, “ you have great command 
of feature, but you feel, I see, that by 
a chance which never entered your 
imagination, this base design is re- 
vealed, and two of its plotters must be 
brought to justice. Now, you know 
the pains and penalties you are liable 
to, and so I need not dilate upon them, 
but I have a proposal to make to you. 
You have the honour of being sister to 
one of the greatest scoundrels uni mug; 
and, if 1 may venture to say so to a 
lady, you are in every respect quite 
worthy of him. But, connected with 
you two is a third party, a villain of 
the name of Quilp, the prime mover 
of the whole diabolical device, who I 
believe to be worse than either. For 
his sake, Miss Brass, do us the favour 
to reveal the whole history of this 
affair. Let me remind you that your 
doing so, at our instance, will place yon 
inasafeand comfortable position-^your 
present one is not de.sirahle— and emi- 
iiot injure your brother ; for against 
him and you we have quite sufiicieiit 
evidence (as you hear) already. I 
will not Kiy to you that we suggest 
this course in mercy (for, to tell you 
the truth, we do not entertain any 
regard for you), but it is a necessity to 
whieli we are reduced, and I recom- 
mend it to you as a matter of the very 
best policy. Time," said Mr. Withcr- 
den, ])ulliiig out his watch, “ in a busi- 
ness like this, is exceeiiingly ])reeious. 
Favour us with your decision as 
speedily as possible, ma’am.” 

Witli a smile uj)oii her face, and 
looking at each of the three by turns, 
Miss Brass took two or three more 
pintdies of snuff, and having by this 


time very little left, travelled round 
and round the hox with her fore- 
finger and tliiinib, scraping up another 
Having disposed of this likewise and 
put the«box carefully in her pocket, 
she said, — 

“ 1 am to accept oi* reject at once, 


“ Yes,” said Mr. Witherden. 

The cliartning creature was opening 
her lips to speak in reply, when ilio 
door was hastily opened too, and tlio 
head of Sampson Brass was thrust, into 
the room. 

“ Excuse me,” said that gentleman 
hastily. “ Wait a bit 1 ” 

So sjtying, and quite indifferent to 
the astonishment liis presence occa- 
sioned, he crept in, shut the door, 
"kissed his greasy glove as servilely' as 
if it were the dust, and made a most 
abject bow. 

“Sarah,” said Brass, “hold your 
tongue if you please, and let me sijealt. 
Geiitlemon, if 1 could express the plea- 
sure it gives me to see three such men 
in a liappy unity of feeling and con- 
cord of sentiment, I think you would 
hardly believe me. But tliough I am 
unfox'tunate — nay, gentlemen, criminal, 
if we are to use harsh expressions in a 
company like tlus—still, I have my 
feelings like other men. I have heard 
of a ])oet, wlio remarked that fadings 
were the comrmm lot of all. If lie 
could have been a pig, gentlemen, and 
have uttered that sentiment, he would 
still have been imniortnl. 

“ If you ’re not an idiot,” said Miss 
Brass harshly, “ hold y'our peace.” 

“ Sarali, my dear,” returned her 
brother, “thank you. But I know 
what I am about, my love, and will 
take the liberty of expressing myself 
accordingly. Mr, Witlierden, six*, 
your handkex-chifif is hanging out of 
your pocket — would you allow me 
to — ” 

As Mr. Bi'ass advanced to I’cniedy 
this accident, the Notary shrunk 
from him with an air of disgust. 
Bx'ass, who over and above bis usual 
prepossessing qualities, had a seratclied 
face, a green shade over one eye, and 
a hat grievously crushed, stopped 
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nh'irt, and looked round witk a pitiful 
smile. 

“ lie slmna me,” said Sampson, 
“ even when I would, as I may say, 
heap coals of fire upon his head. 
Well ! Ah ! But I am a falling house, 
ami the rats (if I may be allowed the 
expression in reference to a gentle- 
man I respect and love beyond every- 
tliing) fly from me ! Gentlemen — re- 
garding your conversation just now, 
1 luippened to see my sister on her 
way here, and, wondering where she 
could be going to, and being — may I 
venture to say ? — naturally of a sus- 
picious turn, followed her. Since then, 
I have been listeniiig." 

“ If you ’re not mad,” interposed 
Miss Sally, “stop there, and say no 
more.” . ’ 

“ Sarah, my dear,” rejoined Brass 
with undirainished politeness, “ 1 thank 
you kindly, but will still proceed. Mr. 
Witherden, sir, as we have the honour 
to be members of the same jji'ofession 
— to say nothing of that other gentle- 
man having been my lodger, and hav- 
ing partaken, as one may say, of the 
hospitality of my roof — I think you 
might have given me the refusal of 
this offer in the first instance. 1 do 
indeed. . Now, my dear sir,” cried 
Brass, seeing that the Notary was 
about to interrupt him, “ suffer me to 
speak, I beg.” 

Mr. Withei’den was silent, and 
Bi’msa went on. 

“ If you tvill do me the favour,” he 
said, holding up the green shade, and 
revealing an eye most horribly dis- 
coloured, “to look at this, you will 
naturally inquire, in your own minds, 
how did I get it. If you look from 
that, to my face, you will wonder what 
could have been the cau.se of all these 
scratches. And if from them to my 
hat, how it came into the state in 
which you see it. Gentlemen,” said 
Brass, striking the hat fiercely with 
his clenched hand, “to all these ques- 
tions I answer— Quilp ! ” 

The thi'ee gentlemen looked at each 
other, but said nothing. 

“ 1 say,” pursued Brass, glancing 
aside at his sister, as though he were 


talking for her inforniation, and speak* 
ing with a suailiug'maliguity, in vio- 
lent contrast to his usual smoothness, 
“ that I answer to all these questions, 
— Quilp — Quilp, who deludes me into 
his infernal den, and takes a delight 
in looking on and chuckling while I 
scorch, and burn, and brui.se, and 
maim myself — Quilp, who never once, 
no never once, in all our communica- 
tions together, has treated me otlier- 
wise than as a dog — Q.uilp, whom I 
have always hated with my whole 
heart, but never so much as lately. 
He gives me the cold shoulder on this 
very matter as if he had had iiotliing 
to do with it, instead of being the first 
to propose it. I can’t trust him. In 
one of his howling, raving, blazing 
humours, I believe he ’d let it out, if it 
was murder, and never think of him- 
self so long as he could terrify me. 
Now,”, said Brass, picking up his hat 
again, replacing the shade over his 
eye, and actually crouching down, in 
the excess of his servility, “ what does 
all this lead me to 2 — what should you 
say it led me to, gentlemen ? — could 
you guess at all near the mark 1 ” 

Nobody spoke. Brass stood smirk- 
ing for a little while, as if he had pro- 
pounded some choice conundrum j and 
then said : 

“To be short with you, then, it 
leads me to this. If the truth has 
come out, as it plainly has in a manner 
that there ’s no sbinding up against— 

^ and a very sublime and grand tiling 
is Truth, gentlemen, in its way, though 
like other sublime and grand things, 
such as thunder-storms and that, 
we ’re not always over and aliovo glad 
to see it — I had better turn ujiou this 
i man than let tliis man turn uiion me. 
It ’s clear to me that I am done for. 
i Therefore, if anybody is to split, I 
j had better be tlie person and have 
j the advantage of it. Sarah, my dear, 
comjiaratively sjieaking you’re safe, 
I relate these circumstances for my 
own profit.” 

With that, Mr. Brass, in a great 
hurry, revealed the whole wtory ; 
bearing as heavily as possible on his 
amiable employer, md making hin> 
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self oat to be rather a saint-Hke and 
holy character, lliough subject — he 
acknowledged— to liuniau weaknesses. 
He concluded thus : 

« Now, gentlemen, I am not a man 
who does things by halves. Being in 
for a penny, I am ready, as the saying 
is, to be’ in for a pound. You must do 
with me what you please, and take 
me where you please. If you wish to 
have this in writing, we ’ll reduce it 
into manuscript iramodiatcly. You 
will be tender with me, I am sure. 
I am quite confident you will he 
tender with me. You are men of 
honour, and have feeling hearts. I 
yielded from necessity to Q,uilp, for 
though necessity has no law, she 
has her lawyers. I yield to you from 
necessity too j from policy besides ; 
and because of feelings that have 
been a pretty long time working 
within me. Punish Q,uilp, gentlemen. 
Weigh heavily upon him. Grind him 
down. Tread liira nnder foot. Ho 
has done as much by me, for many 
and many a day.” 

Having now ai’rived at the con- 
clusion of his diacourse, Sampson 
checked the current of his wrath, 
kissed his glove again, and smiled as 
only parasites and cowards can. 

« And this,” said Miss Brass, raising 
her head, with which she Iiad hitherto 
sat resting on her hands, and survey- 
ing him from head to foot with a 
hitter sneer, “ this is my brother, is 
it ! This is my brother, that I have 
worked and toiled for, and believed 
to have had something of the man 
in him ! ” 

“ Sarah, my dear,” returned Samp- 
son, rubbing his limids feebly ; “ you 
disturb our friends. Besides you — • 
you ’re disappointed, Sarah, and, not 
knowing what you say, expose your- 
self.” 

“ Yes, you pitiful dastard,” retorted 
the lovely damsel, “ I understand you. 
You feared that I should be befoi'o- 
aand with you. But do you think 
that I would have been enticed to 
say a woi*d i I ’d have scorzied it, if 
tuey had tried and tempted me for 
twenty years.” 


“He hel” simpered Brass, who, 
in his deep debasement, really sexuned 
to have changed sexes ‘with his sister, 
and to have made over to her any 
spark of manliness ho might have 
possessed. “You think so, Sarah, 
you think so perhaps j but you would 
have acted quite different, my good 
fellow. You will not have forgotten 

that it was a maxim with Foxey our 

revered father, gentlemen — ‘ Always 
smspect everybody.’ That 's the 
maxim to go through life vVitll! If 
you were not actually about to pur 
chase your own safety when I showed 
myself, I suspect you ’d have done it 
by this time. And therefore I’ve 
done it myself, and spared you the 
trouble as weU as the shame. The 
shame, gentlemen,” added Brass, 
allowing himself to be slighty over- 
come, “if there is any, is mine. It’s 



With deference to the better opinion 
of Mr. Bi*ass, and more particularly 
to the authoi’ity of his Great Ancestor, 
it may bY doubted, with humility, 
whether the elevating principle laid 
down by the latter gentleman, and 
acted upon by his descendant, is 
always a prudent one, or attended 
in practice with the desired results. 
This is, beyond question, a bold and 
presumptuous doubt, inasmuch as 
many distinguished characters, called 
men of the world, longheaded cus- 
tomers, knowing dogs, shrewd fellows, 
capital hands at business, and the 
like, have made, and do daily make, 
this axiom their polar star and com- 
pass. Still, tlie doubt may be gently 
insinuated. And in illustration it 
may be observed, that if Mr. Bra.ss, 
not being over-suspicious, had, without 
prying and listening, left his sister 
to manage the conference on their 
joint behalf, or, prying and listening, 
bad not been in such a mighty hurry 
to anticipate her (which he would 
not have been, but for his distrust 
and Jealousy), he would probably 
have found himself much better off 
in the end. Thus, it will always 
happen that these men of the woridj 
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go tlvrough it in armour, defend 
themselves -from quite as much good 
as evil ; to say iiotliing of the incon- 
venience and absurdity of mounting 
guard with a microscope at all times, 
and of wearing a coat of mail on tlie 
moat innocent occasions. 

The three gentlemen spoke together 
apart, for a few moments. At the end 
of their consultation, which was very 
brief, the Notary pointed to the 
writing materials on the table, and 
informed Mr. Brass that if he wished 
to make any statement in writing, he 
had the opportunity of doing so. At 
the same time he felt bound to tell 
him that they would require his 
attendance, presently, before a justice 
of the peace, and that in what he did 
or said, he was guided entirely by 
his own discretion. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Brass, drawing 
off his gloves, and ci’awling in spirit' 
upon the ground before them, “ I will 
justify the tenderness with which I 
snow I shall be treated ; and as, with- 
out tenderness, I should, now that this 
discovex'y has been made, stand in the 
worst position of the three, you may 
depentl upon it I will make a clean 
breast. Mr. Witherden, sir, a kind of 
faintness is upon my spirits — if you 
would do me the favour to ring the 
bell and order up a glass of something 
warm and spicy, I shall, notwith- 
standing wiiat has passed, have a 
melancholy pleasure in di'inking your 
good health. I had ho[ie<l,” said 
Brass, looking round with a mournful 
smile, “ to have seen you three gentle- 
men, one (lay or another, with your 
legs under the mahogany in my 
humble parlour in the Marks. But 
hopes are fleeting. Dear me ! ” 

Mr. Brass found himself so exceed- 
ingly affected, at this point, that he 
could say or do nejtliiiig more until 
some refreshment arrived. Having 
partaken of it, pretty freely for one 
in his agitated state, he sat down to 
write. 

The lovely Sarah, now with her 
arms folded, and now with her hands 
clasped behind her, paced the room 
with manly strides while her brotiier 


was thus einployed, and sometimes 
stopped to pull out her snutt-box .and 
bite the lid. Sho continued to pace up 
and down until .she was quite tired, 
I and then fell asleep on a chair near 
the door. 

It has been since .supposed, with 
some reason, that this slumb(;r was a 
sham or feint, as she contrived to slip 
aw-ay unobserved in tlie dusk of the 
afternoon. Whether this %vas an in- 
tentional and waking dep.arture, or a 
somnambulistic leave-taking and walk- 
ing in her sleep, may I’ernain a subject 
of contention ; but, on one point (and 
indeed the main one) all parties are 
agreed. In whatever state she wal!;ed 
away, she certainly did not walk back 
again. 

Mention having been made of the 
dusk of the afternoon, it will be in- 
ferred that Mr, Brass’s task occupied 
some time in the completion. It was 
not finished until evening ; but, being 
done at last, that worthy pex’son and 
the three friends adjourned in a 
hackney-coach to the private office of 
a Justice, who, giving Mr. Brass a 
wai'm reception and detaining him in 
a secui’e place that he might insure 
to himself the pleastu-e of seeing him 
on the morrow, dismissed the others 
with the cheering assurance that a 
warrant could not fail to be granteci 
next day for the apprehension of Mr. 
Qnilp, and that a jumper application 
and statement of all the circumstances 
to the secretary of state (who was 
foidunately in town), would no doubt 
procure Kit’s free pai’doii and libera- 
tion without delay. 

And now, indeed, it seemed that 
Quilp’s malignant career was drawing 
to a close, and that retribution, which 
often travels slowly — especially when 
heaviest — had tracked liis footsteps 
with a sure and certain scent and was 
gaining on him fast. Unmindful of 
her stealthy tread, her victim holds 
his course in fancied trininph. Still 
at his heels she comes, and once afoot, 
is never turned aside ! 

Their business ended, the three 
gentlemen hastened back to the lodg- 
ings of Mr. Swiveller, whom they 
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foiviiiL progvessiriff so favonraWy in 
liis I'efovi'i’}' iis to have been uiilc to 
sit u[i for half au liuiir, ainl to have 
conversed with eliiairfulness. Mrs. Gar- 
laiiii had tjoue lioine simio time since, 
but Mr. Aljel was still hitting with him. 
After tellivij; liim all tliey had done, 
the two Mr. Garlands and the single 
gentleman, as if by some previous 
understanding, took their leaves for 
the night, lejiving the invalid alone 
with the Notary siud the small servant. 

“ As you are .so much better,” said 
Mr. Witherilen, sitting down at the 
bed-side, “ I may venture to comimmi- 
cate to you a piece of nows which has 
come to me professionally.” 

The idea of any profes.sional intelli- 
gence from a gentleman connected 
with legal matters, appeared to aftbrd 
Ilicharil anything but a pleasing anti- 
cipation. Perhaps he connected it in 
hi.s own mind with one or two out- 
standing accounts, in reference to 
which lie had al'.'’eatly received divers 
thi'oatenlng letters. His countenance 
fell as lio replied, 

“Certainly, sir. I hope it’s not 
anything of a very disagreeable nature, 
tliough 1 ” 

“ if I thought it so, I should choose 
Bome better time for communicating 
It," replied the Notary. “Let me 
tell yoUf first, that my friends who 


have been here to-d.ay, know nothing 
of it, and that their kindness to you 
iias been ijuite spontaneous ami wim 
no hope of return. Ii may do a 
though tleSM, carele.ss man, good, to 
know that.” 

Dick tlianked him, and said ho 
hoped it would. 

“ i have been making some inqniriei 
about yon,” said Mr. Witherden, 
“little thinking that 1 should find you 
under such cireimiKtaiiccs as tliose 
which have brought us together. You 
are the nephew of Rebecca Swiveller, 
spinster, deceased, of Cheselhoui'iio iu 
Dorsetshire.” 

“ Deco.ased ! ” cried Dick. 

“ Deceased. If you had been another 
sort of nephew, you would have come 
into possession (so says the will, 
i and 1 see no reason to doubt it) of 
five-and-twenty thousand pounds. Aa 
it is, you have fallen into an annuity of 
one liundrcd and fifty pound.s a year ; 
but 1 tliink 1 may congratulate you 
even upon that." 

“ Sir,” said Dick, sobbing and 
laughing togetlier, “ you nmy. For, 
please God, weTl make a scholar of th« 
poor Marchioness yet I And she shall 
walk in silk attire, and siller liave to 
spare, or may I never rise from thia 
bed again I” 
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CHAPTER LXVIL 


Unconscious of the proceedings | 
faithfully nan-ated in the last chapter, 
and little dreaming of the mine which 
had been sprung beneath him (for, to 
the end that he should have no warn- 
ing of the business a-foot, the pro- 
foundest secrecy was observed in the 
whole transaction), Mr. Quilp re- 
mained shut up in his hermitage, un- 
disturbed by any suspicion, and ex- 
tremely well satisfied with the I’esult 
of his machinations. Being engaged 
in the adjustment of some accounts — 
an occupation to which the silence and 
solitude of his retreat were very 
favourable — he had not strayed from 
his den for two whole days. The 
third day of his devotion to this pur- 
suit found him still hai*d at work, and 
little disposed to stir abroad. 

It was the day next after Mr. Brass’s 
lonfession, and, consequently, that 
which threatened the restriction of Mr. 
Quilp's liberty, and the abrupt commu- 
nication to him of some very unplea- 
sant and unwelcome facts. Having no 
intuitive perception of the cloud which 
lowered upon his house, the dwarf was 
in his ordinary state of cheerfulness; 
and, when he found he was becoming 
too much engrossed by business with a : 
due regard to his health and spirits, 
he varied its monotonous routine with i 
a little screeching, or howling, or 
some other innocent relaxation of that 
nature. 

He was attended, as usual, by Tom i 
Scott, who sat crouching over the fire 
after the manner of a toad, and, from 
time to time, when his msister’s back 
was turned, imitated his grimaces with 
a fearful exactness. The figure-head 
had not yet disappeared, but remained 
in its old jilace. The face, hori’ibly 
seared by the frequent application of 
the red-hot poker, and further orna- 
mented by the insertion, in the tip of 
the nose, of a tenpenny nail, yet smiled 
blandly in its less lacerated parts, and 
seemed, like a sturdy to pro- 


voke its tormentor to the commission 
of new outrages and insults. 

The day, in the highest and brightest 
quarters of the town, was damp, dark, 
cokl, and gloomy. In that low and 
mai’shy spot, the fog filled every nook 
and corner with a thick dense cloud. 
Evei'y object was obscured at one or 
two yards’ distance. The warning 
lights and fii*es upon the river were 
powerless beneath this pall, and, but 
for a raw and piercing chilhiess in the 
air, and now and then the cry of some 
bewildered boatmen as he rested on 
his oars and tried to make out where 
he was, the river itself might have 
been miles away. 

The mist, though sluggish and slow 
to move, was of a keenly searching 
kind. No muffling up in furs and 
bi'oad-eloth kept it out. It seemed to 
penetrate into the very bones of the 
shrinking wayfarers, and to rack them 
with cold and pains. Everything was 
wet, and clammy to the touch. The 
warm blaze alone defied it, and leaped 
and sparkled merrily. It was a day 
to be at home, crowding about the fii'e, 
telling stories of travellers who had 
lost their way in such weather on 
heaths and moors ; and to love a wai-ia 
hearth more than ever. 

The dwaiTs humour, as we know, 
was to have a fireside to himself ; and 
when he was disposed to he convivial, 
to enjoy himself alone. By no means 
insousible to the comfort of being 
within doors, he ordei-ed Tom Scott 
to pile the little stove with coals, and, 
dismissing his work for that day, de- 
i termined to be jovial. 

To this end, he lighted up fresh 
candles and heaped more fuel on the 
fire ; and having dined off a heefslcak, 
which he cooked hira.self in somewhat 
of a savage and cannibal-like manner, 
brewed a great howl of hot ])unch, 
lighted his pipe, and sat down to spend 
the evening. 

At this moment, a low knocking at 
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the eabin-cloor arrested his attention. 
When it had been twice or thrice re- 
peated, he softly opened the little win- 
dow, and thrusting his head out, de- 
manded who was tliere. 

“ Only me, Q,uilp,” replied a woman’s 
voice. 

“Only you!” cried the dwarf, 
stretching his neck to obtain a better 
view of his visitor. “ And what brings 
you here, you jade ? How dare yon 
approach the ogre’s castle, eh ? ” 

“ I have come with some news,” re- 
joined his spouse. “ Don’t be angry 
with me.” 

“Is it good news, pleasant news, 
news to make a man skip and snap his 
fingers 1 ” said the dwarf. “ Is the 
dear old lady dead 1 ” 

“ I don’t know what news it is, or 
whether it’s good or had,” rejoined 
his wife. 

“ Then she ’s alive,” said Quilp, 
“ and there ’s nothing the matter witli 
her. Go home again, you bird of evil 
note, go home !” 

“I have brought a letter” — cried 
tlie meek little woman. 

“ Toss it in at the window here, 
and go your ways,” said Quilp, inter- 
rupting her, “ or I ’ll come out and 
eeratcn you,” 

“ No, but please, Quilp — do hear me 
speak,” urged his submissive, wife, in 
tears. “Please do!” ' 

Speak then, ’ growled the dwarf, 
with a malicious grin. “ Be quick and 
short about it. Speak, will you \ ” 

“It was left at our house this after- 
noon,” said Mrs. Quilp, treinhliiig, “ by 
a boy who said he (lidn’t know fi'om 
whom it came, but that it was given to 
him to leave, and that he was told to 
say it mu.st be brought on to you 
directly, for it was of the very greatest 
conseq\ience. — But please,” she added, 
as her husband stretched out his hand 
for it, “please lot mein. You don’t 
know how wet and cold I am, or how 
many times I have lost my way in 
coming here through this thick fog. 
Let me dry myself at the fire for five 
niinutes. I’ll go away directly you 
toll me to, Quilp. Upon my word I 
will,” 


Her amiable husband hesitated for a 
few moments ; but, bethinking himself 
that the letter might require some 
answer, of which she could be the 
bearer, closed the window, opened the 
door, and bade her enter. Mrs. Quilp 
obeyed right willingly, and, kneeling 
down before the fire to warm her 
hands, delivered into his, a little 
packet. 

“ I ’m giad you ’re tvet,” said Quilp, 
snatching it, and squinting at her. 
“ I ’m glad you ’re cold. I ’m glad 
you’ve lost your way. I*m glad 
your eyes are red with crying. It does 
my heart good to see your little nose 
so pinched and frosty.” 

“ Oh Quilp ! ” sobbed his wife. 
“ How cruel it is of you ! ” 

“ Did she think I was dead ! ” said 
Quilp, wrinkling his face into a most 
extraordinary series of grimaces 
“ Did she think she was going to have 
all file money, and to marry somebody 
she liked ? Ha ha ha ! Did she 3 ” 

These taunts elicited no reply from 
the poor little woman, who remained 
on her knees, warming her hands and 
sobbings to Mr. Quilp’s gi’eat delight. 
But, just as he was contemplating her, 
and chuckling excessively, he happened 
to observe that Tom Scott was de- 
lighted too ; wherefore, that he might 
have no presumptuous pai'tner in his 
glee, the dwarf instantly collared liini, 
dragged Jiim to the door, and after a 
short scuflBe, kicked him into the yard, 
In return for this mark of attention, 
Tom immediately walked upon his 
hands to the wndow, and — if the 
expression be allowable ■ — looked in 
with his shoes : besides rattling his 
feet upon the glass like a Banslioe 
upside down. As a matter of coui’se, 
Mi*. Quilp lost no time in resorting to 
the infallible poker, with which, after 
some dodging and lying in ambush, 
he paid his young friend one or two 
such unequivocal compliments that he 
vanished precipitately, and left him hi 
quiet possession of the field. 

“So ! That little job being disposed 
of,” said the dwarf, coolly, “ I ’ll read 
my letter. Humph ! ” he muttered, 
Icoking at the direction. “ I ought 
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to know this writing. Beautiful 
Sully ! ” 

Olieiiing it, he rejul, in a fair, round, 
legiil haml, aw follows : 

“■Sammy has been practised upon, 
atid ha« Itroken confidence. It has 
all come out You had better not be 
in the way, for strangers are going to 
call upon you. They have been very 
quiet as yet, because tliey mean to 
surprise you. Don’t lose time. I 
didn’t. I am not to be found any- 
where. If I was you, I wouldn’t be, 
either. S. B., late of B. M.” 

To describe the changes that passed 
over Quilp’s face, as he re.'id tliis 
letter half-a-dozen times, would require 
some new language : such, for power 
of expression, as was never written, 
read, or spoken. For a long time he 
did not utter one word ; but, after a 
considerable interval, during which 
Mrs. Quilp was almost paralysed with 
the alarm his looks engendered, he 
contrived to gasp out, 

« — If I had him here. If I only 
had him here ” 

“ Oh Quilp ! ” said his wife, what’s 
the matter 1 Who are you angry 
with i ” 

“ I should drown him,” said the 
dwarf, not heeding her, “ Too easy a 
death, too short, too quick — but the 
river' runs close at hand. Oh ! If I 
had him here ! Just to take him to 
the brink, coaxingly and pleasantly, — 
luilding liim by tlie button-liole — 
joking with him, — and, with a sudden 
j)u.sh, to send him sidashing down ! 
Drowning men come to the surface 
three times they say. Ah ! To see 
liiin those tliree times, and mock him 
as his face came bobbing up, — oh, 
what a rich treat that would be 1 ” 

“ Quilp ! ” stammered his wife, ven- 
turing at the same time to touch him 
on tile shoulder : “ what has gone 
wrong ? ” 

She was so terrified by the relish 
with which he pictured this pleasure 
to himself, that she could scarcely 
make herself intelligible. 

“ Such a bloodie.ss cur ! ” said 
Quilp, rubbing his hands very slowly, 
and pressing them tight together. “ I 


thought his cow.'irdiee and servility 
were the best guanuitce for lii.s keep- 
ing silence. Oh Bra.ss, Brtiss — my 
dear, good, affectionate, faithful, com- 
plimentary, charming friend — if i only 
had you here 1” 

Ilis wife, who had retreated lest she 
shouhl .seem to listen to these niutter- 
ings, ventured to appro/ich him .again, 
and was about to speak, when ho 
hurried to tlie door and called Tom 
Scott, who, remembei’ing his Late 
gentle .admonition, deemed it prudent 
to appear immediately. 

“There!” said the dwarf, pulling 
him in. “ Take her home. Don’t 
come here to-morrew, for this place 
will be shut up. Come back no more 
till you hear from me or see me. Do 
you mind 1 ” 

Tom nodded sulkily, and beckoned 
Mrs. Quilp to lead the way. 

“ As for you,” said the dwarf, 
addressing himself to her, “ask no 
questions about me, make no searcli 
for me, say nothing concerning me. I 
shall not be dead, mistress, and that ’ll 
comfort you. He ’ll take care of 
you.” 

“ But Quilp ? What is the matter ! 
Where are you going ? Do say some- 
thing more.” 

“ 1 ’ll say that,” said the dwarf, 
seizing her by the arm, “ and do tiiat 
too, which undone and unsaid would 
be best for you, unles.s you go dii’ectly.” 

“lias anything happened?” cried 
his wife. “ Oh ! Do tell me that.” 

“Yes,” snarled the dwarf. “No. 
What matter winch ? I have told you 
what to do. Woe betide you if you 
fiiil to do it, or disobey me by a hair’s 
breadth. Will you go ! ” 

“ I am going, I ’ll go directly ; but,” 
faltered his wife, “ answer me one 
question first. Has this lerttu- any 
connexion with dear little Nell ? t 
must ask you that — I must indeed, 
Quilp, You cannot think what days 
and nights of sorrow I have bad 
through liaving once deceived that 
child. I don’t know wlnit harm I 
may have brought about, but, great or 
little, I did it for you, Quilp. My 
cojiscience misgave me when I did ifc 
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Po answer me tliis question, if you' 
pleaRe.” , , ' . 

The exaRperat<!il dwavi I'etumecl no 
aiiHWor, but turned round a.jid caught 
up his usual weapon with such vche- 
ineiiee, tlml 'I’oni Scott di-n-ged his 
charge away, by main force-, arid as 
swiftly as lie could. 1 1 was well he did 
go, for <J,uilp, who wasnciirly mad with 
rago, pursued them to tlie neighbour- 
ing lane, and might have pi'olonged 
tiui chase Iiut for tluj detisu mist which 
obscured them from his view, and 
appeared to thicken every moment. 

“ It will bo a good night for travell- 
ing anonymously,” he said, as he 
returned slowly : being pretty v/ell 
breathed with his run. “ Stay. We 
may look better hero. This is too 
hospitable and free.” 

•By a great exertion of strength, he 
closed the two old gates,. which were 
deeply sunken in the mud, and barred 
thenr with a heavy beam. That done, 
lie shook his matted hair from about 
ids eyes, and tried them. — Strong and 
fasti 

« The fence between tins wharf and 
flie next is easily <diinhed,” said the 
dwarf, when he had taken these pre- 
cautions. “ There ’a a back lane, too, 
from there. That shall bo my way 
out. A man need know his road well, 
to find it in this lovely place to-night. 

I need fear no uuwelcomo visitors 
while this lasts, T think.” 

Almost x'oduccd to the necessity of 
groping his wmy with his hands (it 
hail grown so dark and the foir had 
so much iuCTcased), he retiiimeu to his 
lair ; and, after musing for some time 
over the fire, busied himself in pre- 
parations for a speedy departure. 

While he was collecting a few 
necessaries and cramming them into 
Ills pockets, he never once ceased 
communing with himself in a low 
voice, or nnelonchod his teeth ; which 
be had ground together on finishing 
Hiss Brass's note. • 

Oh Sampson 1 ” he muttered, 
^good, worthy creature — if I could 
but liug you 1 If I could only fold 
you in my arms, and squeeze your 
ribs, as 1 could squeeze tliem if I 
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once had you tight — what a meeting 
there wotild be between us! if vva 
ever <lo cross each other again, 
Sampson, we ’ll have a greeting not 
easily to be forgotten, trust me. This 
time, Sampson, this moment when all 
had gone on so well, was so nicely 
chosen ! It was so thoughtful of 
you, so penitent, so good. Oh, if 
we were face to face in this x’oom 
again, my wliite-livered man of law, 
how well contented one of us would 
be < ” f 

There he stopped and raising the 
bowl of punch to his lips, drank a 
long deep draught, a,s if it were fair 
water and cooling to his parched 
mouth. Setting it down abruptly, 
and resuming his preparations, he 
went on with his soliloquy. 

“ There ’s Sally,” he said, with 
flashing eyes ; “ the woman has spirit, 
determination, purpose — was she 
asleep, or petrified ? She could have 
stabbed him — poisoned him safely. 
She might have seen tliis, coming on. 
Why does she give me notice when 
I it ’s too late 1 When he sat there, — 
yonder thei-e, over there, — with hia 
white face, and red head, and sickly 
smile, why didn’t I know what W£us ' 
passing in his lieart ? It should have 
stopped beating, that night, if I had 
been in his secret, or thei’e are no 
drugs to lull a man to sleep, and no 
fire to burn him ! ” 

Another draught from the bowl ; 
and, cowering over the fire with a 
ferocious aspect, he muttered to him- 
self again. 

“ And tliis, like every other, trouble 
and anxiety I have had of late times, 
springs from that old dotard and his 
darling child— two wretched feeble 
wanderers ! I ’ll be their evil genlu.s 
yet. And you, sweet Kit, honest Kit, 
virtuous, innocent Kit, look to youi-- 
self. Where I hate, I bite. I hato 
you, my darling fellow, with good 
cause, and proud as you are to- 
night, I ’ll have my turn. — What ’s 
that!” 

A . knocking at the gate he had 
closed. A loud and violent knock- 
, ing. Then, a pause } as if those who 
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knocked, had stopped to listen. Tlien, 
the noise again, more clamorous and 
importunate than before. 

“So soon!” said the dwarf- “ And 
80 eager ! I am afraid 1 shall dis- 
appoint you. It’s well I’m quite pre- 
pared. Sally, I thank you ! ” 1 

As he spoke, he e.xtinguished the 
caudle. In his impetuous attempts to 
subdue the brightness of the fire, he 
overset the stove, whicli came tum- 
bling forward, and fell with a crash 
upon the burning embers it had slwt 
forth in its descent, leaving the room 
in pitchy darkness. The noise at the 
gate still continuing, he felt his way 
to the door, and stepped into tlie 
open air. 

At that moment the knocking ceased. 
It was about eight o’clock ; but the 
dead of the darkest night would have 
been as noon-day, in comparison with 
the thick cloud whicli then rested 
upon the earth, and shrouded every- j 
thing from view. He darted for- 
ward for a few paces, as if into the 
mouth of some dim, yawning cavern ; 
then, thinking he had gone wi’ong, 
changed the direction of his steps ; 
then, stood still, not knowing whei'e to 
tui’n. 

“If they would knock again,” said 
Quilp, trying to peer into the gloom 
by which he was surrounded, “the 
sound might guide me ! Come ! Batter 
the gate once more ! ” 

He stood listening intently, but the 
noise was not renewed. Nothing W!is 
to be heard in that deserted place, 
but, at intervals, the distant barkings 
of dogs. The sound was far away — 
now in one qutirter, now answered 
in another — nor waS' it any guide, 
for it often came from sliipboard, as 
he knew. 

“If I could find a wall or fence,” 
said the dwarf, stretching out his 
arms, and walking slowly on, “ 1 
ehould Icnow which way to turn. A 
good, black, devil’s night this, to have 
iny dear friend here ! If I had but 
tliat wish, it might, for anytliing I 
cared, never be day again.” 

As the word passed his lips, he 
Staggered and fell— -and next moment 


was fighting with the cold dark 
water ! 

For all its bubbling up and rush*- 
ing in his ears, he could hoar the 
knocking at the gate again — could 
hpar a shout that followed it — could 
recognise the voice. For all Ina 
struggling and plashing, ho could un 
derstand that they had lost their way, 
and had w-andered back to the point 
from which they started ; that tiiey 
were all but looking on, while lie was 
droivned ; that they were close at 
hand, but could not make an effort to 
' save him ; that he himself had shut 
and barred them out. He answered 
the shout — with a yell, which seemed 
, to make the hundred fires that danced 
i before his eyes, tremble and flicker as 
j if a gust of wind had stirred them, 
i It was of no avail. The strong tide 
filled his throat, and boro him on, 
upon its I’apid current. 

Another mortal struggle, and he 
w.'is up again, besting the water with 
his hands, and looking out, with wild 
and glaring eyes that sliowed him 
some black object he was drifting close 
upon, Tlifi hull of a ship ! He could 
touch its smooth and slippery surface 
with his hand. One loud ci’y now— 
but the resistless water bore him down 
before he could give it uttei'ance, and, 
driving him under it, carried away a 
corpse. 

It toyed and sported with its ghastly 
freight, now brui.sing it against the 
slimy piles, now hiding it in mud or 
long .rank grass, now dragging it 
heavily over rough stones and gravel, 
now feigning to yield it to its own 
element, and in the same action 
luring it away, until, tired of the 
ugly plaything, it flung it on a swamp 
— a dismal place where pirates had 
swung in eliains, through many a 
wintry night — and left it there to 
bleach. 

And there it lay, alone. The sky 
was red with flame, and the watei- that 
bore it there, had been tinged with the 
sullen light as it flowed along. The 
place, the deserted carcase had left so* 
recently, a living man, was now a 
blaidng ruin There was something of. 
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the glare upon its face. The hair, would have delighted in when alive— 
stirred by tlie dump breeze, played in about its head, and its dress fluttered 
a kind of mockery of death — such a idly in, the night wind, 
mockery as the dead man liimself 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 

until he is more collected, and can 


Lighseb rooms, bright fires, cheer- 
ful faces, the music of glad voices, 
words of love and welcome, warm 
hearts, and tears of happiness — what a 
ciiati?* is this I But it is to such de- 
lights that Kit t : hastening. They are 
awaiting him, he knows. He fears he 
will die of joy, before he gets among 
them. 

They have prepared him fbr this, all 
day. He is not to be eax'ried off to- 
morrow with the rest, they tell him 
first. By degrees they let him know 
tliat doubts hiive arisen, that inquiries 
are to be made, and perhaps he may 
be pardoned after all. At last, the 
evening being come, they bring him to 
a room where some gentlemen ai’e 
assembled. Foremost among them is 
his good old master, who comes and 
takes him by the hand. He hears that 
his innocence is established, and that 
he is pardoned. He cannot see the 
speaker, but he turns towards the 
voice, and in trying to aaiswei*, falls 
down insensible. 

They recover him again, and tell 
him ho must be composed, and bear 
this liice a man. Somebody says he 
must think of his poor mother. It is 
hec.ause ho does think of her so much, 
tliat the happy news has overpowered 
him. They ci’owd about him, and tell 
iiim that the tmth has gone jxbroad, 
xind tlnit all the town and coixntx>y ring 
with .sympathj' for his misfoi*tunes. 
He has no eax’s for this. His tlxoxights, 
as yet, have no wider x’.arige thtin home. : 
Does she. know it 1 what did she say 1 
who told her 1 He can siieak of nothing 
else. j 

They ixxake him drinlc a little xvine, 
and talk kindly to him for a while, i 


listen, and thank them. He is free to 
go, Mr. Gai'land thinks, if he feels 
better, it is time they went away. The 
gentlemen cluster round hiin,aud shake 
hands with him. He feels very grateful 
to them for the interest they have in 
him, aixd for the kind pi-omises they 
make ; but the power of speech is 
gone again, and he has much ado to 
keep his feet, even though leaning on 
his mastex’’s ai’m. 

As they come through the dismal 
passages, some officers of the Jail who 
are in waiting there, congx'atulate him, 
in their rough way', on his x'elease. 
The newsmonger is of the number, hxxt 
his manlier is not quite hearty — there 
is something of suidineas in his com- 
pliments. Be looks upon Kit as an 
inti’uder, as one who has obtained 
admission to that place on false pi’e- 
tencea, xvho has enjoyed a pi'ivilege 
without being duly qxxalified. He may 
be a very good sort of yoinig man, he 
thinks, but he has no business there, 
and the sooner he is gone, the bettex-. 

The last door shuts behind them. 
They have passed the outer wall, and 
stall'd in the open air — in the street he 
has so often pictured to himself when 
hemmed in by the gloomy stones, 
and which has been in all his dreams. 
It steems wider and more busy tiian it 
used to be. The night is bad, and yet 
how cheerful and gay in his eyes ! One 
of tlie gentlemen, in taking leave of 
him, pressed .some money into his 
liaud. He has not counted it ; but 
when they have gone a few paces be- 
yond the box for poor Prisoners, ho 
hastily returns and drops it in. 

Mr, GaJL'land has a coach waiting in 
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a neighbouring street, and, taking Kit 
inside with him, bids the man drive 
home. At first, they can only travel at 
a foot pace, and then with torches going 
on. before, because of the heavy fog. 
But, as they got farther from the river, 
and leave the closer portions of the 
town behind, they are able to dispense 
with this precaution and to proceed at 
a brisker rate. On the road, hard gal- 
loping would be too slow for Kit; but, 
when tliey are drawing near then.' 
journey’s end, he begs they may go 
more slowly, and, when the house ap- 
pears in sight, that they may stop — 
only for a minute or two, to give him 
time to breathe. x 

But there is no stopping then, for 
the old gentleman speaks stoutly to 
him, the horses mend their pace, and 
they are already at the garden-gate. 
Next mijiute, they are at the doox*. 
There is a noise of tongues, and tread 
of feet, inside. It opens. Kit ruslies 
in, and finds liis motlier clinging round 
his neck. 

And there, too, is the ever faithful 
Barbara’s mother, still holding the 
baby as if she had never put it down 
since tliat sad day when they little 
hoped to have such joy as this — there 
she is, Heaven bless her, crying her 
eyes out, and sobbing as never woman 
sobbed before ; and thex’e is little Bar- 
bara — poor little Barbara, so much 
tliiniier and so much paler, and yet so 
very pretty--trembling like a Ictaf and 
supporting herself against the xvall ; 
and there is Mrs. Garland, neater and 
nicer than ever, fainting away stone 
dead with nobody to help her ; and 
there is Mr. Abel, violently blowing 
his nose, and wanting to embrace 
everybody ; and there is the single 
gentleman hovering round them all, 
and constant to nothing for an instant; 
and there is that good, dear, thought- 
ful little Jacob, sitting all alone by 
himself on the bottom stair, with his 
hands on his knees like an old man, 
roaring fearfully without giving any 
trouble to anybody ; and each and ail 
of them are for the time clean out of 
their wits, and do jointly and severally 
commit all mtmner of folliea 


And even when the rest have m 
some measure cojxie to themselves 
acaiii, and can find words and smiles, 
Barbara — that soft-hearted, gentle, 
foolisli little Barbara — is suddenly 
missed, and found to be in a swoon by 
herself in the back parlour, from 
which swoon she falls into hysterics, 

I and from which hysterics into a swoon 
again, and is, indeed, so bad, that de- 
j spite a mortal quantity of vinegar and 
I cold water she is hardly a bit better at 
last than she was at fii’st. Then, Kit’s 
mother comes in and says, will he 
come and speak to her ; and Kit says 
“Yes,” and goes ; and he says in a 
kind voice “ Barbara 1 ” and Barbara’s 
mother tells her that it ’s only Kit 
and Barbara says (with her eyes 
closed all the time) “ Oh 1 but is it 
him indeed I ” and Barbara’s mother 
says "To be sure it is, my dear; there's 
nothing the matter now.” And in 
further assurance that he ’s safe and 
sound, Kit speaks to her again ; and 
then Barbara goes off into another fit 
of laughter, and then into another fit of 
crying ; and then Barbara’s mother 
and Kit’s mother nod to each otlier 
and pretend to scold her — but only to 
bring her to herself the faster, bless 
you ! — and being experienced matrons, 
and acute at perceiving the first dawn- 
ing symptoms of recovery, they com- 
fort Kit with the assurance that "she ’ll 
do now," and so dismiss him to the 
place from whence he came. 

Well ! In that place (which is tlie 
next room) there are decanters of 
wine, and all that sort of thing, set 
out as grand as if Kit and his friends 
were first-rate company ; and there is 
little Jacob, walking, as the poinilar 
phrase is, into a home-made idunih- 
cake, at a most surprising pace, and 
keeping his eye on the figs and orangiis 
which are to follow, and making the 
best use of his time, you may believe. 
Kit no sooner comes in, tlian that 
single gentleman (never was sxieh a 
busy gentleman) charges all the glas.ses 
—bumpers — and drinks his health, 
and tells him he shall never xvant a 
friend while he lives ; and so does Mr, 
Garland, and so does Mrs. Garland* 
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and so does Mr. Abel. But, even this | 
honour and distinction is not all, for | 
thu single gcntleinan forthwith pulls ' 
out of his pocket a massive silver; 
watch — going hard, and right to half , 
a second — and upon the hack of thi.s . 
watch is engraved Kit’s name, with ; 
Nourishes all over; and in short it is i 
Kit's watch, bought expressly for him, i 
and ]jresoiited to him on the spot. 
You may rest assured tliat Mr, and I 
Mrs. Garland can’t help hinting about j 
their present, in store, and that Mr. 
Abel tells outriglit that he has his ; and 
that Kit is the happiest of the happy. 

Tlioi’e is one friend he has not seen 
yet, and as he cannot be conveniently 
introduced into the family circle, by 
reason of his being an iron-shod quad- 
rujied, Kit takes the first opportunity 
of slipping away and hurrying to the 
stable. The moment he lays his hand 
upon the latch, the pony neighs the 
loudest pony’s greeting ; bofoi’e he 
has crossed the threshold, the pony is 
capering about his loose box (for he 
brooks not’ the indignity of a halter), 
mad to give him welcome j and w'hen 
Kit goes up to caress and pat him, the 
pony rubs his nose against his coat, 
and fondles him more lovingly than 
ever pony fondled man. It is the 
crmvning eii*cumstance of his earnest, 
heartfelt reception ; and Kit fairly puts 
his arm romid Whisker’s neck and 
hugs him. 

But how comes Bai'bai’a to trip in 
there ? and how smart she is again ! 
she has been at her ghuss since she re- 
covered. How comes Barbara in the 
stable, of all places in the world % 
Why, since Kit has been away, the 
pony would take his food fx*om nobody 
but her, and Bai'hai’a, you see, not 
dreaming Christopher was there, and 
just looking in, to see that everything 
was right, has come upon him un- 
awares. Blushing little Barbara ! 

It may be that Kit has caressed the 
pony enough ; it may be that there 
are even better things to caress than 
ponies. He leaves him for Barbara 
at any rate, and hopes she is better. 
Yes. Barbara is a great deal better. 
She is afraid'—aud hgre Barbara looks 


' down and blushes more — that he must 
i have thought her very foolisii. “ Not 
! at all,” says Kit. Barbara is glad of 
j that, and coughs — Hem ! — just the 
[ slightest cough possible — not more 
than that. 

What a discreet pony, -wlien ho 
chooses ! He is as quiet now, as if he 
were of marble. He has a v^ery 
knowing look, but that he always has. 
“ We have hardly had time to shake 
hands, Bai’bara,” s.ays Kit. Barbara 
gives him hers. Why, she is ti'embling 
[ now ! Foolish, fluttering Barbai’a ! 

I Arm’s length? The length of an 
arm is not much. Barbara’s was not 
a long ann, by any means, and be- 
sides, she didn’t hold it out straight, 
but bent a little. ’ Kit xvas so near her 
when they shook hands, that he could 
see a small tiny tear, yet trembling on 
an eyelash. It was natm*al that he 
should look at it, unknown to Bar- 
bara. It was natural that Barbara 
should raise her eyes unconsciously, 
and find him out. Was it natural 
that at that instant, without any 
revious inipulse or design, Kit should 
iss Barbara ? He did it, whether or 
no. Barbara said “for shame” but 
let him do it too — tvdee. He might 
have done it tlndce, but the .pony 
kicked np his heels and shook hia 
head, as if he were suddenly taken 
with convulsions of delight, and Bar- 
bara being frightened, ran away — not 
str.aight to where her mother and Kit’s 
mother were, though, lest they should 
see liow red her cheeks were, and 
should ask her why. Sly little Bai*- 
bava ! 

When the first transports of the 
whole party had subsided, and Kit and 
I his mother, and Barbara and her 
1 mother, with little Jacob and the baby 
r to boot, had liad their suppers toge- 
1 ther — which there was no liurrying 
I over, for they were going to stop 
there all night— Mr. Garland called 
Kit to him, and taking him into a room 
where they could be alone, told him 
that he had something yet to say, 
which would surprise him greatly. 
Kit looked so anxious and turned so 
pale on heai-ing this, that the old 


SIS 
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gentleman hastened to add, he would he 
a^eeably surpi’ised ; and asked him 
if he would bo ready next morning 
for a journey. 

“ For a journey, sir ! ” cried Kit. 

^‘In company with me and my 
friend in the next room. Can you 
gue.ss its pui'pose \ ” 

Kit tui'ned paler yet, and shook his 
head. 

“ Oh yes. I think you do already,” 
said hLs master. “ Try.” 

Kit murmui’ed something rather 
rambling and unintelligible, but he 
plainly pronounced the words “ Miss 
Nell,” three or four times — shaking 
his head while he did so, as if he would 
add that there was no hope of that. 

But Mr. Garland, instead of saying 
“ Try again,” as Kit had made sure 
he would, told him, very seriously, that 
he had guessed right. 

“The place of their retreat is 
indeed discovered,” he said, “ at last. 
And tlrnt is our journey’s end.” 

Kit faltered out such questions as, 
where was it, and how had it been 
fomid, and how long since, and was 
she well, and happy 1 

“ Happy she is, beyond all doubt,” 
said Mr. Garland. “ And well, I — I 
trust she will be soon. She has been 
weak and ailing, as I leaim, but she 
was better when I heard this morning, 
and they were full of hope. Sit you 
doTO, and you shall hear the rest.” 

Scai’cely venturing to draw his 
breath, Kit did as he was told. Mr. 
Garland then related to him, how he 
had a brother (of whom he would 
remember to have heard him speak, 
and whose picture, taken when he was 
a young man, hung in the best room), 
and how this brother lived a long way 
off, in a country-place, wiUi an old 
clergyman who had been his early 
friend. How, although they loved 
each other as brothei-s should, they 
had not met for many years, but had 
communicated by letter from time to 
time, always looking forward to some 
period when they would take each 


other by the band once more, and 
still letting the Present time steal on, 
as it was the habit of men to do, 
and .suffering the Future to melt int(j 
the Past. How this brother, whose 
temper was very mild and quiet and 
retiring — such as Mi*. Abel’s — was 
greatly beloved by the simple peoj)lo 
among whom he dwelt, who quite 
revered the Bachelor (for so they 
c.alled him), and Jiad every one ex- 
perienced his charity and benevolence. 
How, even those slight circumstances 
had come to his knowledge, very 
slowly and in course of years, for the 
Bachelor was one of those whose 
goodness shuns tlie light, and who 
have more pleasure ki diseoverhig and 
extolling the good deeds of others, 
than iu trumpeting tlieir own, be they 
never so commendable. How, for 
that reason, he seldom told them of 
bis village friends ; but how, for all 
that, his mind had become so full, of 
two among them — a child and an old 
man, to whom he had been very kind 
— tliat, in a letter received a few days 
before, be had dwelt upon them 
from fii’st to last, and had told such a 
tale of their wandering, and mutual 
love, that few could i*ead it without 
being moved to tears. How he, the 
recipient of that letter, was directly 
led to the belief that tliese must be 
the vei*y wanderers for whom so much 
search had been made, and whom 
Heaven bad directed to his brother’s 
care. How he had written for such 
further information as would put the 
fact beyond all doubt ; how it had 
that morning ari'ived ; had confirmed 
his lii'st impx’ession into a certainty J 
and was tlie immediate cause of that 
journey being planned, which they 
were to take to-morrow. 

“In the mean time,” said the old 
gentleman rising, and laying his hand 
on Kit’s shoulder, “ you have great 
need of rest ; for such a day as tliia 
would wear out the sti'ongest m.'in. 
Good night, and Heaven send our jour* 
ney may have a prosperous ending 1 ** 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 


Kit waa no sluggard next morning, 
but, springing from his bed some time 
before day, began to prepare for his 
welcome expedition. The hurry of 
spirits consequent upon the events of 
yesterday, and the unexpected intelli- 
gence he had heard at night, had 
troubled his sleep through the long 
dark hours, and summoned such un- 
easy dreams about his pillow tliat it 
was rest to I'ise, 

But, had it been the beginning of 
some great labour with the same end 
iti view — had it been the commence- 
ment of a long jouraey, to be per- 
formed on foot in that inclement sea- 
son of the year, to be pursued under 
every privation and difficulty, and to 
be achieved only with great distress, 
fatigue, and suffering — had it been the 
dawn of some painful enterprise, cer- 
tain to task his utmost powers of reso- 
lution and endurance, ^d to need his 
utmost fortitude, but only likely to 
end, if happily achieved, in good for- 
tune and delight to Nell — Kit’s cheer- 
ful zeal would have been as highly 
roused ; Kit’s ardour and impatience 
Would have been, at least, the same. 

Nor was he alone excited and eager. 
Before he had been up a quarter of 
an hour the whole house were astir 
and busy. Everybody hurried to do 
something towards facilitating the pre- 
parations. The single gentleman, it is 
ti’ue, could do nothing himself, but he 
overlooked everybody else and was 
more locomotive than anybody. The 
Avork of packing and making ready 
went briskly on, and by cfi-ybreak 
every prepai’ation for the journey was 
completed. Then, Kit began to wish 
they had not been quite so nimble ; for 
the travelliug-camage which had been 
hired for the occasion Avas not to ar- 
rive until nine o’clock, and tliere was 
nothing liut breakfast to fill up the in- 
terveuiiig blank of one hour and a 
half. 

Yes there was, though. There ws" 
Eaa-baa"a. Bai'bara was busy, to b«p 


sm-e, but so much the better — Kit 
could help her, and that Avould pass 
away the time better than any moans 
that could be devised. Barbara bad 
no objection to this arrangement, and 
Kit, tracking out the idea which had 
come upon liim so suddenly overnight, 
began to think that surely Barbara 
was fond of him, and surely he was 
fond of Barbara. 

Now, Bsu'bara, if the truth must be 
told — as it must and ought to be — 
Barbara seemed, of all the little house- 
hold, to take least pleasm-e in the hus- 
tle of the occasion ; and when Kit, in 
the openness of his heart, told her how 
glad and overjoyed it made him, Bar- 
b.ara became more downcast still, and 
seemed to have even leas pleasure in 
it than before ! 

“ Y ou liave not been home so long, 
Christopher,” said Barbara — and it is 
impossible to tell how carelessly she 
said it — “ You have not been home so 
long, that you need be glad to go away 
again, I should think.” 

“ But for such a purpose,” returned 
Kit. “ To bring back Miss Nell I ' To 
see her again ! Only think of that ! 
I am so pleased too, to tliink that jjom 
Avill see her, Barbara, at last.” 

Barbara did not absolutely say that 
she felt no great gi'atification on this 
point, but she expressed the sentiinen* 
so plainly by one little toss of her 
head, that Kit was quite disconcerted, 
and Avondered, in his simplicity, why 
she was so cool about it. 

“You'll say she has the sweetest 
and beautifullest face y'ou ever saAv, I 
knoAV,” said Kit, rubbing his hands, 
“ I ’m sure you ’ll say that ! ” 

Barbara tossed her head again. 

“What’s the matter, Barbara!” 
said Kit. 

“ Nothing," cried Barbara. And 
Barbara pouted — not sulkily, or in an 
ugly manner, but just enough to make 
her look more cherry-lipped than over. 

There is no school in which a pujiil 
I gets ou so fast, m that ia which Kit 
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became a scholar when he gave Bar- 
bara the kiss. Ho saw what Barbara 
meant now — he had his. leskon by 
Jicart all at once — she was the book — 
there it was befoi’e lihn, as piain as 
print. 

“Barbara,” said Kit, “you’re not 
cross with me 1 ” 

Oh deiU' no ! Why should Barbara 
be cross 1 And what right had she to 
he cross ? And what did it mattei* 
whether she was cross oi* no 1 Who 
minded her t 

“ Why, I do,” said Kit. “ Of course 
Ido.” 

Barbara'' didn’t see why it was of 
course, at all. 

Kit was sure she must. Would she 
think again 2 

Certainly, Barbara w'ould think 
again. No, she didn't see why it was 
of course. She didn’t understand what 
Christopher meant. And besides she 
was sure they wanted her up-stairs by j 
this time, and she must go, indeed 

“No, hut Barbara,” said Kit, de-j 
taiuing her gently, “ let us part friends. | 
I was always thinking of you, in nay 
troubles. I should have been a great 
deal more miserable titan 1 was, if it 
had.n’t been for you.” 

Goodness gracious, how pretty Bar- 
bara was when she coloured — and 
when slie trembled, like a little shrink- 
ing bird ! 

“I am telling you the truth, Bar- 
bara, upon my word, but not half so 
strong as I could wish,” said Kit. j 

When I want you to be pleased | 
to see Miss Nell, it ’s only because j 
I should like you to be pleased, j 
witlt what pleases me — that ’s all. I 
As to her, Barbara, I think I could ] 
almost die to do her service, but you | 
would think so too, if you knew her 
as I do. 1 am sure you would.” 

Barbara was touched, and sorry to 
have appeared indillVi’eak 

“I have been used, you see,” said 
Kit, “ to talk and think of her, almost 
as if she was an angel. When I look 
forward to xneeting her again, I think 
of her smiling as she used to do, and 
being glad to sec me, and putting out 
her hand and saying, ‘ It ’» my own 


old Kit,’ or some such words as fliosa 
—like what, she used to say. I think 
of seeing her hajipy, raul with friends 
about her, and brought, up as she do- 
serves, and as .she ought, to be. Winm 
I think of myself, it ’s as her old ser- 
vant, and one that loved her dearly, 
as his kind, good, gentle inistrcse ; and 
who would have gone— yes, and still 
I would go— 'through any harm to -serve 
her. Once, 1 couldn’t help being afraid 
that if she came back with friends 
about her she might forget, or bo 
ashamed of having known, a humble 
lad like me, and so might speak coldly, 
which would have cut me, Barbara, 
deeper than I can tell. But when I 
came to think again, I felt sure that I 
was doing her wrong in this ; and so 
I went on, as I did at first, hoping to 
see her once more, just as she used to 
be. Hoping this, and remembering 
what she was, has made me feel as if 
I would always try to please her, and 
always be what I should like to seem 
to her if I was still her servant. If 
I 'm the better for that — and I don’t 
tliink I ’m the worse— I am grateful 
to her for it, and love and honour her 
the more. That’s the plain honest 
truth, dear Barbara, upon my word 
it is 1 ” 

Little Bai'bara was not of a way- 
ward or capricious nature, and, being 
full of remorse, melted into tears. To 
what more conversation this might 
have led, we need not stop to inepfire ; 
for the wheels of the carri.'igo were 
heard at that moment, and, being 
followed by a .smart ring at the garden 
gate, caused the bustle in the liouse, 
which had laid doi-mant for a short 
time, to burst again into tenfold life 
and vigour. 

Simultaneously w'ith the travelling 
equipage, arrived Mr. Chuekster in a 
hackney cab, with certain papers and 
supplies of money for the single gen- 
tleman, into whose hands ho delivered 
i them. This duty discharged, he sub- 
sided into the bosom of the family ; 

, and, entertaining himself with a stroll- 
' ing or peripatetic breakfast, watched, 
with a genteel indifference, the process 
[ of loading the caxTiage. 
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^ Snobby ’s in this I sec, sir 1 ” lie 
said to iMr. Abel Garland. “ I thought 
he wasn’t in the last trip because it 
was expected that liis presence 
wouldn’t be acceptoble to the ancient 
buffalo.” 

“ To whom, sir,” demanded Mr. 
Abel. 

“ To the old gentleman,” returned 
Mr. Clmckster, slightly abashed. 

“ Our client prefers to take him 
now,” said Mr. Abel, drily. « There 
is no longer any need for that pi-ccJiu- 
tion, as my father’s relationship to a 
goutleinan in whom the objects of hi,s 
search have full confidence, will be a 
sufficient guarantee for the friendly 
nature of their errand.” 

“ Ah ! ” thought Mr. Chucicstev, 
looking out of window, “ anybody but 
mo ! Snobby before me, of course. 
He didn’t happen to take that parti- 
cular five-pound note, but I have not 
the smallest doubt that he ’s always up 
to sometliing of that sort. I always 
said it, long before this came out. 
Devilish pretty girl that ! ’Pon my 
soul, an amazing little creature ! ” 

Barbai*a was the subject of Mr. 
Cliuekster’s commendations ; and as 
she was lingering near the carriage 
(all being now ready for its departure), 
that gentleman was suddenly seized 
W'ith a strong interest in the proceed- 
ings, which impelled him to swagger 
down the garden, and take up his posi- 
tion _at a convenient ogling distance. 
Having had gi'eat experience of the 
sex, and being perfectly acquainted 
with all those little artifices which find 
tlie x'eadiest road to their hearts, Mr. 
Chuekster, on taking his ground, 
planted one hand on his hip, and with 
the other adjusted his flowing hair. 
This is a favourite attitude in the 
polite circles, and, accompanied with a 
graceful whistling, has been known to 
do iuimense execution. 

Such, however, is the difference 
between town and country, that nobody 
took tlie .smallest notice of this in- 
sinuating figure ; the wretches being 
wholly engaged in bidding the travellers 
farewell, in kissing hands to each other, 
waving iuindkerchiefs, and tlio like 


tame and vulgar practices. For, now, 
the single gentleman and Mr. Garland 
were in the carriage, and the post-boy 
was in the saddle, and Kit, well 
wrapped and muffled up, was in the 
rumble behind ; and Mrs. Garland 
was there, and Mr. Abel was there, 
and Kit’s mother was there, and little 
Jacob was there, and Barbara’s mother 
was visible in remote perspective, 
nui’sing the ever*- wakeful baby ; and 
all were nodding, beckon iug, curtseying, 
or crying out, “ Good bye ! ” with all 
the energy they could, express. In 
another minute, the carriage was out 
of sight ; and Mr. Chuekster remained 
alone on the spot whei-e it had lately 
been, wth a vision of Kit standing up 
in the rumble waving his hand to 
Barbara, and of Bai'bara in the full 
light and lustre of his eyes — Jus eyes — 
Chuckster’s — Chuekster the successful 
— on whom ladies of quality had looked 
with favour from phaetons iu the pai-ks 
on Sundays — waving hers to Kit ! 

How Mr. Chuekster, entranced by 
this monstrous fact, stood for some 
time rooted to the earth, protesting 
within himself that Kit was the Prince 
of felonious characters, and very 
Emperor or Great Mo.gul of Snobs, and 
how he cleai’ly traced this revolting 
circumstance back to that old villany 
of tlie shilling, are matters foreign to 
our purpose ; which is to ti'ack the 
rolling wheels, and bear the travellei's 
company on their cold, bleak journey. 

It was a bitter day. A keen wind 
was blowing, and rushed against them 
fiercely : bleaching the hard ground, 
shaking the white frost from the trees 
and hedges, and whirling it aw'ay like 
dimt. But, little cared Kit for w'eathei’. 
There was a freedom and fre.shness iu 
the wind, as it came howling by, 
which, let it cut never so sharp, was 
welcome. As it swept on with its 
cloud of frost, bearing down the di’y 
twigs and "boughs and withered leaves, 
and carrying tliem away pell-mell, it 
seemed as though some general sym- 
pathy hard got abroad, and everything 
was in a hun*y, like themselves. The 
harder the gusts, the better progi'ess 
thev appeared to make. It was a good 
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tiling to go struggling and fighting for-’ 
ward, vanquishing them one by one ; i 
to watch them driviiig up, gathering ! 
strength and fury as they came along ; I 
to bend for a moment, as they whistled 
past; and then, to look back and see 
them speed away, their hoarse noise 
dying in the distance, and the stout 
trees cowering down before them. 

All day long, it blew without cessa- 
tion. The nigiit was clear and star- 
light, but the wiud Iiad not fallen, and 
the cold was piercing. Sometimes — 
tow.ards the end of a long stage — Kit 
could not help wishing it were a little 
wanner : but when they stopped to 
change horses, and he had had a good 
run, and what with that, and the 
bustle of paying the old postilion, and 
rousing the new one, and running to 
and fro again until the horses were 
put to, he was so warm that the blood 
tingled and smarted in his fingers’ 
pucis — then, he felt as if to have it one 
degree less cold would be to lose half 
the delight and glory of the journey : i 
and up he jumped again, right cheerily, I 
singing to the merry music of the i 
wheels as they rolled away, and, i 
leaving the townspeople in their warm i 
beds, pursued theu' coui'se along the i 
lonely road. 

Meantime the two gentlemen inside, 
who were little disposed to sleep, be- 
guiled the time with conversation. As 
both were anxious and expectant, it 
naturally turned upon the subject of 
their expedition, on the manner in 
which it had been brought about, and 
on the hopes and feai’s they enter- 
tained respecting it. Of the former 
they had many, of the latter few' — 
none perhaps beyond that indefinable 
uneasiness which is inseparable from 
suddenly awakened hope, and pro- 
iraeted expectation. 

In one of the pauses of their dis- 
course, and when half the night had 
worn away, the single gentleman, who 
b'ul gradually become more and more 
silent and thoughtful, turned to his 
companion and said abruptly* 

“ Are you a good listener 1 ” 

Like most other men, I suppose,” 
returned ^ir. Garland, smiling. “I 


can be, if I am interested ; and if not 
interested, I should still trj to appe j; 
so. Why do you ask ? ” 

“I Inave a aliort narratii'e on my 
lips,” rejoined his friend, “and will 
try you with it. It is very brief.” 

Pausing for no reply, he laid hi.s! 
hand on the old gentleman’s slee\e, 
and proceeded thus : 

“There were once two brothcre, 
who loved each other dearly. There 
was a disparity in their ages— -some 
twelve years. I am not sure but they 
may insensibly have loved each other 
the better for that reason. Wide as 
the interval between them ivas, how- 
ever, they bee.'ime rival.s too soon. 
Tlie deepest and strongest aflection 
of both their hearts settled upon one 
object. 

“ The youngest — there w'ere reasons 
for hia being sensitive and watchful — 

I w'as the first to find this out. I will 
not tell you what misery he uiidcr- 
w'cnt, what agony of soul he knew, 
how great his mental struggle was. 
He had been a sickly child, His 
brother, patient and considerate in tlie 
midst of his own high health and 
strength, had many and many a day 
denied himself the .sports he loved, to 
sit beside his couch, telling him old 
stories till his pale face lighted up with 
an unwonted glow'; to carry him in 
his arms to some green spot, where he 
could tend the poor j)ensive boy as he 
looked upon the bright summer day, 
and saw all nature healthy but him- 
self ; to be, in anyway, hi.s fond and 
faithful nurse. I may not dwell on all 
he did, to make the poor, wv!ak crea- 
ture love him, or my tale would have 
no end. But when tlie time of trial 
came, the younger brother’s heart was 
full of tliose old day.s. Heaven 
strengthened it to repay the sacrifices 
of inconsiderate youth by one of 
thoughtful iniinliood. He left his 
brother to be Inappy. The truth never 
passed his lips, and ho quitted the 
country, hoping to die abroad. 

“The cider brother married her. 
She was iu Heaven before long, and 
left him with an infant daughter, 

“If you have seen the picture-gal 
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kry of any one old family, you will ' 
mueuiber how the same face and 
fii.'ure — often the fairest and slightest 
of them all— come upon you in dif- 
ferent genoi'ations ; and how you ti'aeo 
the same sweet girl through a long line 
of portraits — never growing old or 
changing — the Good Angel of the race 
—abiding by them in all reverses — 
redeeming all their sins— 

In this daughter, the mother lived 
again. Y'ou may judge with what 
devotion he who lost that mother 
almost in the winning, clung to this 
girl, her breathing image. She grew 
to womanhood, and gave her heart to 
one who could not know its wortli. 
Well 1 Her fond father could not see 
her pine and droop. He might be 
more deserving than he thought him. 
He sui’ely might become so, with a 
wife like her. He joined their hands, 
and they were married. 

“Through all the misery that fol- 
lowed this union ; through all the cold 
neglect and undeserved reproach ; 
through all the poverty he brought 
upon her | through all the struggles of 
their daily life, too mean and pitiful to 
tell, but dreadfhl to eudure ; she toiled 
on, in the deep devotion of her spirit, 
and in her better natui-e, as only 
women can. Her means and sub- 
stance wasted ; her father nearly beg- 
gared by her husband’s hand, and the 
hourly witness (for they lived now 
under one I'oof) of her ill-usage and 
unhappiness,— she never, but for him, 
bewailed her fate. Patient, and upheld 
by strong affection to the, last, she 
died a widow of some three weeks’ 
date, leaving to her father’s care two 
orphans; one a son of ten or twelve 
years old ; the other a girl — such 
mother infant child — the same in 
nelplossiiess, in age, in fox’m, in feature 
— as she had been hei'self when her 
young mother died. 

“ The elder brother, grandfather' to 
these two children, was now a broken 
man ; crushed and borne down, less 
by the weight of years than by the 
heavy hand of sorrow. With the 
wreck of ins possessions, he began to 
ti'ade — in pictures first, and then in 


curious ancient things. He had enter* 
tained a fondness for such matters 
from a boy, and the tastes he^had cul- 
tivated were now to yield him an 
anxious and precarious subsistence. 

“The boy grew like his father in 
mind and person ; the girl so like her 
mother, that when the old man had 
her on his knee, and looked into her 
mild blue eyes, he felt as if awaken- 
ing from a wretched dream, and lua 
daughter were a little child, again. 
The wayward boy soon spurned the 
shelter of his roof, and sought asso- 
ciates more congenijil to his taste. 
The old man and the child dwelt alone 
together. 

“ It was then, when the love of two 
dead people who had been nearest and 
dearest to bis heart, was all trans- 
ferred to this slight ci’eatui'e ; wliea 
her face, constantly before him, re- 
minded him, from hour to hour, of the 
too early change he had seen in such 
anotlier — of all the sufferings he had 
watched and known, and all his child 
had undergone ; when the young man’s 
profligate and hax’deued course drained 
him of money as his father’s had, and 
even sometimes occasioned them tem- 
porary privation and distress ; it was 
then that there began to beset him, 
and to be ever in his mind, a gloomy 
dread of poverty and l^aiit. He had 
no thought for himself in this. His 
fear was for the child. It was a spec- 
tre in his house, and haunted him 
night and day. 

“The younger brothei’ had been 
a traveller in many countines, and had 
made his pilgrimage thi'ougb life alone. 
His voluutax-y banishment liad been 
j misconstx'ued, and he had borne (not 
^ without pain) repi’oach and slight, for 
doing tliat which had wrung his heart, 
and cast a mournful shadow on Ins 
path. Apart fi'ora tliis, conimunica- 
tion between him and the elder was 
difficult, and uncertain, and often 
failed ; still, it was not so xvholly 
broken off but that he learnt — with 
long blanks and gaps between each iu- 
tex'val of information — all that I hav® 
told you now. 

“ Then, dreams of their young, happy 
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lifo—happy to him though laden with 1 
pain and early care— visited his pillow 
yet of'teiier than before ; and every 
night, a hoy again, lie was at his 
brotlier’s side. Witli the utmost speed 
he could exert, he settled his affairs j 
converted into money all the goods he 
had ; and, with honourable wealth i 
enough for both, with open heart and j 
hand, with limbs that trembled as they 
bore him on, with emotion such as men 
can hardly bear and live, arrived one 
evening at his brother’s door 1 ” 

The narrator, whoso voice had fal- 
tei’ed lately, stopped. “The rest,” 
said Mr, Garland, pressing his hand 
after a pause, “ I know.” 

“Yes,” rejoined his friend, “we 
may spare ourselves the sequel. You 
know the poor result of all iny search. 
Even when, by dint of such inquiries 
as the utmost vigilance and 6.agacity 
oould set on foot, tvo found they had 


jbeen seen with two poor travelling 
showmen — and in time di.scovered the 
men themselves— and in time, the 
actual place of their retreat; even 
then, we were too late. I’ray God 
we are not too late again ! ” 

“ We cannot be,” said Mr. Garland 
“ This time we must succeed.” 

“ I have believed and hoped so,” re- 
turned the other, “ I try to believe, 
and hope so still. But a heavy weight 
Inis fallen on my spiidts, my good 
friend, and the sadness that gathers 
over me, will yield to neither hope nos 
reason.” 

“ Tliat does not surprise me,” said 
Mr. Garland ; “it is a natural conse- 
quence of the events you have recalled j 
of this dreary time and place ; and 
above all, of this wild and dismal night. 
A dismal night, indeed ! Hark ! bow 
the wind is howling i ” 
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CHAPTER LXX. 


DaT broke, and found them still 
upon their way. Since leaving lionie, 
they had halted here and there for 
necesi?ary refreshment, and had fre- 
quently been delayed, especially in the 
night time, by waiting for fresh horses. 
They had made no other stoppages, 
but the weather continued rough, and 
the roads were often steep and heavy. 
It would be night again before they 
reached their place of destination. 

Kit, all bluff and hardened with the 
cold, went on manfully ; aud, having 
enough to do to keep his blood circu- 
lating, to picture to himself the happy 
end of this adventui’ous journey, suid 
to look about him and be amazed at 
everything, had little spare time for 
thinking of discomforts. Though his 
impatience, and tliat of his fellow- 
travellers, rapidly inci’eased as the day 
waned, the hours did not stand still. 
The short daylight of winter soon 
faded away, and it was dark again 
when tliey had yet many miles to 
travel. 

_ As it grew dusk, the wind fell ; its 
distant meanings were more low and 
mournful ; and, as it came creeping up 
the road, and rattling covertly among 
the dry brambles on either hand, it 
seemed like some great phantom for 
whom the way was narrow, whose 
garments rustled as it stalked .along. 
By degrees it lulled and died away, 
and then it came on to snow. 

The flakes fell fast and thick, soon 
covering the ground some inches deep, 
and spreading abi'oad a solemn stiU- 
ness. The rolling wheels were noise- 
less, aud the sharp ring and clatter 
of the horses’ hoofs, became a dull, 
rnuftied ti-arap. The life of their pro- 
gress seemed to be slowly hushed, 
and something death-like to usurp its 
place. 

Shading his eyes from the falling 
snow, which froze upon their lashes 
and obscured his sight. Kit often tried 
to catch the earliest glimpse of twink- 
ling lights denoting their approach to 


some not distant town. He could de- 
scry objects enough at such times, but 
none correctly. Now, a tall church 
spire appeared in view, which pre- 
sently became a tree, a barn, a 
shadow on the ground, thrown on it 
by tlieir own bright lamps. Now, 
there were horsemen, foot-passengers, 
carriages, going on before, or meeting 
them in naiTow ways ; which, when 
they were close upon them, turned to 
shadows too. A wall, a ruin, a sturdy 
gable end, would rise up in the road ; 
and, when they were plunging head- 
long at it, would be the road itself. 
Strange turnings - too, bridges, and 
sheets of water, appeared to start up 
here and there, making the way doub^ 
ful and uncertain ; and yet they wer* 
on the same bare road, and these 
things, like the others, as they were 
passed, turned into dim illusions. 

He descended slowly from his seat 
— for his limbs were numbed — when 
they arrived at a lone posting-house, 
and inquired how far they had to go 
to reach their journey's end. It was 
a late hour in such by-places, and 
the people were abed ; but' a voice 
answered from an upper \vindow. Ten 
miles. The ten minutes that ensued 
appeared an hoiu* ; but at the cud of 
that time, a shivering figure led out 
the horses they required, and after 
another brief delay they were again 
in motion. 

It was a cross-couiitry road, full, 
after the first three or four miles, 
of boles and cart- ruts, which, being 
covered by the snow, were so many 
pitfalls to the trembling horses, and 
obliged them to keep .a footpace. As 
it was next to impossible for men so 
much agitated as they were by this 
time, to sit still and move so slowly, all 
three got out and plodded on behind 
the carriage. The distance seemed 
interminable, and the Walk was most 
laborious. As each was . thinking 
/wifhin himself that the driver must 
[ have lost his way, a church bell, elos® 
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at hand, struck the hour of midnight, 
and the carriage stopped. It liad 
moved softly enough, hut when it 
ceased to crnneli the snow, the silence 
was as startling as if some great noise 
had been replaced by perfect stillness. 

“ This is the place, gentlemen,” said 
the driver, dismounting from his 
horse, and knocking at the door of a 
little inn. « Halloa ! Past twelve 
v’ flock is the dead of night here.” 

The knocking was loud and long, but 
it failed to rouse the drowsy inmates. 
All continued dark and silent as before. 
They fell hack a little, and looked 
up at tiie windows, which were mere 
black jjatches in the whitened house 
front. No light appeared. The house 
might have been deserted, or the 
sleepers dead, for any air of life it had 
about it. 

They spoke together, with a strange 
inconsistency, in whisper's ; unwilling 
to disturb again, the dreary echoes 
they had just now raised. 

“ Let us go on,” said the yonnger 
brother, “ and leave this good fellow 
to wake them, if he can. 1 cannot 
rest until I know that wo are not too 
late. Let us go on, in tlie name of 
Heaven I ” 

They did so, leaving the postilion to 
order suck accommodation as the 
house afforded, aud to renew his 
knocking. Kit accompanied them 
with a little bundle, which he had 
hung in the cjirriage when they left 
home, and had not forgotten since — 
the bird in his old cage — ^just as she 
had loft him. She would be glad to 
see her bird, lie knew. 

The road wound gently downward. 
As tliey proceeded, they lost sight 
of the church whose clock they had 
heard, and of the small village cluster- 
ing round it. Tlie knocking, wliich 
was now renewed, and which in that I 
stillness tliey could plainly hear, > 
troubled them. They wished the man i 
would forbear, or that they had told i 
him not to break the silence until tliey 
returned. i 

The old church tower, clad in a 
ghostly garb of pure cold white, again 
lOse up before them, aud a few, 


moments brought them close beside it. 
A venerable building — gi’ey, even in 
the midst of the hoary landscape. An 
ancient sun-dial on the belfry wall 
was nearly hidden by the snow-drift, 
and scarcely to be known for what it 
was. Time itself seemed to have 
gi’own dull and old, as if no day were 
ever to displace the melancholy 
I night. 

A wicket gate was close at hand, 
but tliere was more than one path 
across the chiu’chyard to which it led, 
, and, uncertain which to take, they 
1 came to a stand again. 

The village street— if street that 
1 could be called which was an irregular* 
! cluster of poor cottages of many 
heights and ages, some with their 
fronts, some witli their backs, and 
some with gable ends towards the 
road, with here and there a signpost, 
or a shed encroaching on the path — 
was close at hand. There was a faint 
light in a chamber window not far off, 
and Kit ran towards tiiat house to ask 
their way. 

His first shout was answered by 
an old man within, who presently 
appeared at the casement, wrapping 
some garment roimd his throat as a 
protection from the coId,and demanded 
who was abroad at that unseasonable 
hour, wanting him. 

“ ’ Tis hard weather this,” he grum- 
bled, " and not a night to call me up 
in. My trade is not of that kind that 
I need be roused from bed. The 
business on which folks want mo, will 
keep cold, especially at this season. 
ArVhat do you want 1 ” 

" I would not have roused you, if I 
had known you were old and ill,” said 
Kit. 

“ Old! ” repeated the other peevishly, 
“ How do you know I am old ? Not so 
old as you think, friend, perhaps. As 
to being ill, you will find many young 
people in worse case than 1 am. 
More ’s the pity that it should be so — 
not that I should he strong and 
hearty for my years, I mean, but that 
they should be weak aud tender. I 
ask your jiardon though,” said the old 
man, “ if 1 spoke rather rough at first 
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My eyes nve not good at night — ^that's 
neither age nor illness ; they never 
were — and I didn’t see you w’ere a 
stranger.” 

“ I am Sony to call you from j'our 
hcd,” .said Kit, “ but tliose gentlemen 
you may see by the churchyard gate, 
are strangei's too, who have just 
arrived from a long journey, and seek 
the parsonage-house. You can dii'ect 
us 1 ” 

** I should be able to,” answered the 
old man, in a trembling voice, " for, 
come next summer, I have been sexton 
here, good fifty years. The right-hand 
path, friend, is the road. — There is no 
ill news for our good gentleman, I 
hope 2 ” 

Kit thanked him, and made him a 
ha-sty answer in the negative ; he was 
turning back, when his attention was 
caught by the voice of a child. Looking 
up, he savv a very little creature at a 
neighbouring window. 

“What is that!” cried the child, 
earnestly. “ Has my dream come 
true 2 Pray speak to me, whoever that 
is, awake and up.” 

“ Poor boy ! ” said the sexton, before 
Kit could answer, “how goes it, 
darling 2 ” 

“ Has my dream come true 2 ” ex- 
claimed the child again, in a voice so 
fervent that it miglit have thrilled to 
tlie heart of any listener, “ But no, 
that can never be ! How could it be 
— Oh J how could it ! ” 

“I guess his meaning,” said the 
sexton. “ To bed again, poor boy I ” 

“ Ay ! ” Clued the child, in a burst 
of despair. “ I knew it could never 
be, I felt too .sure of that, before I 
asked ! But, all to-night, and last night 
too, it was the same. I never fall 
asleep, but that cmel dream conies 
back.” 

“ Try to sleep again,” said the old 
man, soothingly. “ It will go, in 
time.” 

“No no, I would rather that it staid 
— cruel as it is, I would rather that it 
staid,” rejoined the child. “ I am not 
afraid to have it in my sleep, but 1 am 
so sad — so very, very sad.” 

The old man blessed him, the diild 
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in tears replied Good night, and Kit 
was again alone. 

He lum-ied back, moved by what 
he had heard, though more by the 
child’s manner than by anything ho 
had said, as his meaning was hiilileii 
from him. They took the path indi- 
cated by the sexton, and soon an-ived 
before the parsonage wall. Turning 
round to look about them when they 
had got thus far, they saw, among 
some x’liined buildings at a distance, 
one single solitary light. 

It shone from what appeared to be 
an old oriel window, and being sur- 
rounded by the deep shadows of over- 
hanging walls, sparkled like a star. 
Bright and glimmering as the stars 
above their heads, lonely and motioii- 
less as they, it seemed to claim some 
kindred with the eternal lamps of 
Heaven, and to burn in fellowsliip 
with them. 

“ What light is that ! ” said the 
younger brother. 

“ It is surely,” said Mr. Garland, 

“ in. the ruin where they live. 1 see 
no other ruin hereabouts.” 

“ They cannot,” retuimed the bro- 
ther h-nstily, “ be waking at this late 
hour — ” 

Kit interposed directly, and begged 
that, while they rang and waited at 
the gate, they would let him make hia 
way to where this light was shining, 
and try to ascertain if any peo[)le 
were about. Obtaining the pennia- 
sion he desired, he darted off with 
breathless eagerness, and, still carry- 
ing the birdcage in his hand, made 
straight towards the spot. 

It was not easy to hold that pace 
among the gi-aves, and at another time 
he might have gone more slowly, oi 
round by the path. Unmindful of all 
obstacles, however, Ikj pressed forward 
without slackening his speed, aird soon 
arrived within a few yards of tl)e 
window. 

He approached as softly as he could, 
and advancing so near the wail as to 
brush the whitened ivy with lus dress, 
listened. There was no sound inside. 
The church itself was not more quiet. 
Touching the glass witii Ws cheek, he 
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listened rgain. No. And yet there 
was such a silence all around, that be 
folt sure be could have heard even 
the breatiiing of a sleei)or, if tliere had 
been one there. 

A strange circumstance, a light in 
such a place at that time of night, 
with no one near it. 

A curtain was drawn across the 
lower portion of the window, and he 
could not see into the i-oom. But 
there was no shadow tlu’own upon it 
from witliin. To have gained a foot- 
ing on the wall and tried to look in 
from above, would have been attended 
with some danger — - certainly with 
some noi.sej and the chance of teiwify- 
ing the child, if that really were her 
habitation. Again and again he 
listened ; again and again the same 
wearisome blank. 

Leaving tlie spot with slow and 
cautious steps, and skirting the ruin 
for a few paceis he came at length to 


a door. He knocked. No answer. 
But there was a curious noise inside. 
It was ditlicult to determine what it 
w’as. It bore a resemblance to tlia 
low moaning of one in jiain, but it was 
not that, being far too regular and 
constant. Now it seemed a kind oi 
song, now a wail — seemed, that is, to 
his changing fancy, for the sound 
itself was never changed or checked. 
It was unlike anything he had ever 
lieard ; and in its tone there was sonse- 
i thing fearful, cliilling, and uneartldy. 
j The listener's blood ran colder now, 

I than ever it had done in 'frost and 
SJiow, but he knocked again. There 
was no answer, and the sound went 
on without any mterruption. He laid 
his hand softly upon the latch, and 
put his knee against the door. It was 
secui-ed on the inside, but yielded to 
the pressure, and turned upon its 
hinges. He saw the glimmering of a 
hre upon the old walls, and entered. 
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Thb dull, red glow of a wood fire — 
for no lan\p or candle liurnt within 
die room — sliowed liim a figure, seated ; 
on the hearth with its bade towanls ; 
h'rni, bending over the fitful light. The i 
attitude waa that of one who sought I 
the lieat. It was, and yet was not. 
The stooping posture and the cower- 
ing form ivere there, but no hands 
were stretched out to meet the grate- 
ful wiirmth, no shrug or shiver com- 
pared its luxury with the piercing cold 
outside. With limbs huddled toge- 
ther, head bowed down, arms crossed 
upon the breast, and fingers tightly 
clenched, it rocked to and fro upon ite 
seat without a moment’s pause, accom- 
panying the action witli the mournful 
sound he had heard. 

The heavy door had closed behind 
him on his entrance, with a crash that 
made him start. The figure neither ’ 
spoke, nor turned to look, nor gave in 
any other way the faintest sign of 
having heard the noise. The form 
was that of an old man, his white 
head akin in colour to the mouldering 
embers upon tvhich he gazed. He, 
and the failing light and dying fire, 
the time-worn room, the solitude, the 
wasted life, and gloom, were all in 
fellowship. Ashes, and dust, and rain ! 

Kit tried to speak, .and did pro- 
nounce some words, though what they 
were he scarcely knew. Still the same 
terrible low cry went on — still the 
saiue rocking in the ehair — the same 
stricken figure was there, unchanged 
and heedless of his presence. 

He had his hand upon the latch, 
when something in the form — dis- 
tinctly seen as one log broke and fell, 
and, as it fell, blazed up — arrested it. 
He returned .to where he had stood 
befure — a(lv!inced a pace — another — 
aimther still. Another, and he saw 
the face. Yes ! Changed as it was, he 
knew it well. 

Master ! ” he cried, stooping on 
one knee and catching at his hand. 
** Dear master. Speak to me 1 ” 


1 The old man turned slowly towards 
I him; and muttered in a hollow voice, 
“This is another! — How many of 
these spirits there have been to-night ! ” 
“No .spirit, master. No one but 
our old servant. You know me now, 
am sure ? Miss Nell — where is she 
— ^where is she ! ” 

“ They all say that ! ” cried the old 
man. “ They all ask the same ques- 
tion. A spirit ! ” 

“ Where is she ? ” demanded Kit. 
“ Oh tell me but that — but that, dear 
master !” 

“ She is asleep — ^yonder — in there.” 
“ Thank God ! ” 

“ Aye 1 Thank God ! ” returned the 
old man. “ I have prayed to Him, 
many, and many, and many a livelong 
night, when she has been asleep, He 
knev.’s. Hark ! Did she call i ” 

“ I heard no voice,” 

“ You did. You hear her now. Do 
you tell me that you don't hear t?iat 
He started up, and listened again. 

“ Nor that ? ” he cried, with a 
triumphant smile. “ Can any body 
know that voice so well as 1 1 Hush ! 
hush ! ” 

Motioning to him to be silent, ho 
stole away into another chamber. 
After a short absence (during which 
he could be heard to speak in a 
softened soothing tone) he returned, 
bearing in his hand a lamp. 

“ She is still asleep,” he whispered. 
“ You were right. She did not call — 

I unless she did so in her slumber. .Sbe 
[ has c.alled to me in her sleep before 
now, sir ; as I have sat by, watching, I 
I have seen her lips move, and have 
I known, though no sound came from 
I them, that she spoke of me. I feared 
I the light might dazzle her eyes and 
wake her, so I brought it here.” 

I He spoke rather to himself th.an to 
Uhe visitor, but when he had put the 
lamp upon the table, he took it up, as 
if impelled by some momentary re- 
collection or curiosity, and held it 
; near his face. Then, as if forgetting 
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his motive in the very action, he turned 
away and put it down again. 

“ She is sleeping soundly,” he said ; 
"but no wonder. Angel hands have 
strewn the ground deep with snow, 
tliat the lightest footstep may be 
lighter yet ; and the very birds are 
dead, that they may not wake her. 
She used to feed them, sir. Though 
never so cold and hungry, the timid 
things would fly from us. They never 
flow from her ! ” 

Again he stopped to listen, and 
scarcely drawing breath, listened for a 
long, long time. That fancy past, he 
opened an old chest, took out some 
clothes as fondly as if they had been 
living things, and began to smooth i 
and brush them with his hand. 

‘'Why dost thou lie so idle there, 
dear Nell,” he murmured, “ when 
there are bright red berries out of 
doors waiting for thee to pluck them ! 
Why dost thou lie so idle there, when 
thy little friends come creeping to the 
door, crying * where is Nell — sweet 
Nell ? ’ — and sob, and weep, because 
they do not see thee. She was always 
gentle with children. The wildest 
would do her bidding — she had a 
tender way ’ivith them, indeed she 
had ! ” 

Kit had no power to speak. His 
eyes were filled with teai’s. 

“Her little homely dress, — her 
favourite!” cried the old man, pressing 
it to his breast, and patting it with I 
in's shrivelled hand. “ She will miss | 
it when she wakes. They have liid it 
here in sport, but she shall have it — | 
she shall have it. I would not vex i 
my darling, for the wide world’s 
riches. See here — ^these shoes — how 
worn they are— she kept them to 
remind her of our last long journey, i 
You see where the little feet went bare 
upon the ground. They told me, 
afterwards, that the stones had cut 
and bruised them. She never told me 
that. No, no, God bless her! and, 
I have remembered since, she walked 
behind me, sir, that I might not see 
how lame she was — ^but yet she had 
my hand in hers, and seemed to lead 
mo sfldl.’’ 


He pressed them to his lips, and 
having carefully put them back again, 
went on communing with himself-— 
looking %vistfuUy from time to time 
towards the chamber ho had lately 
visited. 

“ She was not wont to ho a lie-abed, 
but she was well then. Wo must 
have patience. When she is well 
! again, she will idse early, as she 
used to do, and ramble abroad in tlio 
healthy morning time, i often tried to 
I track the way she had gone, but her 
small footstep left no print upon tiio 
dewy ground, to guide me. Who is 
that I Shut the door. Q,uick ! — Have 
we not enough to do to drive away 
that marble cold, aud keep her warm ! ” 

The door %vas indeed opened, for the 
entrance of Mr. Garland and his friend, 
accompanied by two other peraons. 
These were the schoolmaster, and the 
bachelor. The former held a light in 
his liand. He had, it seemed, but 
gone to his own cottage to replenish 
the exhausted lamp, at the moment 
when Kit came up and found the old 
man alone. 

He softened again at sight of these 
two friends, and, laying aside the angry 
manner — if to anything so feeble and 
so sad the term can he applied — in 
which he had spoken when the door 
opened, resumed his former seat, and 
subsided, by little and little, into the 
old action, and the old, dull, wandering 
sound. 

Of the strangers, he took no heed 
I whatever. He had seen them, but 
appeared quite incapable of interest or 
curiosity. The younger brother stood 
apai-t. The bachelor drew a chair 
towards the old man, and sat clown 
close beside him. After a long silence?, 
he ventured to speak. 

“ Another night, and not in bed ! 
he said softly ; “ I hoped yon would 
be more mindful of your ])romiso to 
me. Why do you not take some rest ?” 

“ Sleep has left me,” returned the 
old man. “ It is all with her ! ” 

“It would pain her very much to 
know that you were watching thus,” 
said the bachelor. “You would not 
give her pain 
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« I am not so sure of that, if it 
woiild only rouse her. She has slept 
so very long. And yet I am rash to 
say so. It is a good and happy sleep 
**«eh ? 

“ Indeed it i.s, ’’returned the bachelor. 
“ Indeed, indeed, it is !” 

That ’s well ! — and tho waking” — 
faltered the old man. 

“ Happy too. Happier than tongue 
can tell, or lieart of man conceive.” 

Tliey watched him as he rose and 
stole on tiptoe to the other chamber 
wliere the Lamp had been replaced. 
They listened as he spoke again within 
its .silent w'alLs. They looked into the 
faces of each other, and no man’s 
cheek was free from tear.s. He came j 
back, whispering that die was still 
asleep, but that he thought she had 
moved. It was her hand, he said — a 
little — a very, very little — but he was 
pretty sm*e she had moved it — perhaps 
in seeking his. He liad known her do 
that, before now, though in the deepest 
sleep the while. And when he had 
said this, he dropped into his chair 
again, and clasping his hands above 
his head, uttered a cry never to he 
forgotten. 

The poor schoolmaster motioned to 
the bachelor that he would come on 
Hie other side, and speak to him. 
They gently unlocked his fingers, which 
he had twisted in his grey hair, and 
pressed them in their own. 

“ He will hear me,” said the school- 
master, “I .am sure. He will hear 
either me or you if we beseech him. 
She would, at all times.” 

”1 will hear any voice she liked to 
hear,” cried the old man, ‘*I love all 
she loved I ” 

“I know you do,” i*etumed the 
schoolmaster. “I am certain of it. 
Think of her ; think of all the sorrows 
and aftiietions you have sliared toge- 
ther ; of all the trials, and all the 
peaceful pleasures, you have jointly 
known.” 

“I do. I do. I think of nothing 
else.” 

“ I w'ould have you think of nothing 
else to-night — of nothing but those 
things wliich will soften your heart, 
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dear friend, and open it to old afTeetiona 
and old times. It is so that she would 
speak to you herself, and in her name 
it is that I speak now.” 

“You do well to speak softly,” said 
the old man. “We will not walce her. 
I should be glad to see her eyes again, 
and to see her smile. There is a smile 
upon her young face now, but it is 
fixed and changeless. I would have 
it come and go._ That shall bo in 
Heaven’s good time. We will not 
wake her.” 

“ Let us not, talk of her in her 
sleep, but as she used to be when you 
were jornuieying togeilier, far away — 
as she was at home, in the old house 
from which you fled together— as she 
was, in the old cheerful time,” said the 
schoolmaster, 

“She was always cheerful — very 
cheerful,” cried the old man, looking 
stedfastly at him, “ There was ever 
something mild and qxiiet about her, 
I remember, fmn the first j but she 
was of a happy nature.” 

“ We have heai'd you say,” pursued 
the schoolmaster, “that in this, and 
in all goodness, she was like her 
mother. You can tliink of, and 
remember her 1 ” 

He maintained his stedfast look, but 
gave no answer. 

“Or even one before her,” said tho 
bachelor. “ It is many years ago, and 
affliction makes the time longer, but 
you have not forgotten her whoso 
death contributed to make this child 
so dear to you, even before you knew 
her worth or could read her heart! 
Say, that you could carry hack your 
thoughts to very distant days — to the 
time of yoni’ early life — ^when, unlike 
this fair flower, you did not pivss your 
youth alone. Say, that you could 
remember, long ago, another child who 
loved you dearly, you being but a 
child yourself. Say, that you had a 
brothex’, long foi'gotten, long unseen, 
long 8ep.ai*ated from you, who now, at 
last, in your utmost need came back 
to comfort and con.sole you”— - 

“ To be to you what you wex’e once 
to him,” cried the younger, falling on 
his knee before liim | “ to repay yoitf 
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old affect, Ion, brother dear, by constant 
caro, solici tude, and lave ; to be, at your 
right hand, what he has never ceased 
to be when oceans rolled between us ; 
to call to witness his unchanging 
truth and mindfulness of by-gono days, 
whole years of desolation. Give me 
but one word of recognition, brother 
— and never — no never, in the brightest 
moment of our youngest days, when, 
poor silly boys, we thought to pass our 
lives together — have we been half as 
dear and precious to each other as we 
shall be from this time hence ! ’* 

The old man looked from face to 
face, and his lips moved ; but no sound 
came from them in reply. 

“If we were knit together then,’* 
pursued the younger brother, “what 
will be the bond between us now ! Our 
love and fellowship began in child- 
hood, when life was all before us, and 
will be resumed when we have proved 
it, and are but children at the last. As 
many restless spirits, who have hunted l 
fortune, fame, or pleasure through the 
world, I’etire in their decline to where 
they first drew breath, vainly seeking 
to be children once again before they 
die, so we, less fortunate than they in j 
early life, but happier in its closing 
scenes, will set up our rest again among i 
our boyish haunts, and going home i 
with no hope realised, that had its 
growth in manhood — carrying back 
nothing that we brought away, but our 
old yearnings to eaclj other — saving 
no fragment from the wreck of life, 
but that which first endeared it — may 
be, indeed, but children as at first. And 
even,” he added in an altered voice, 
“even if what I dread to name has 
come to pass — even if that be so, or is 
to be (which Heaven forbid and spare 
us !) — still, dear bi’other, we are not 
apart, and have that comfort in our 
great affliction.” 

By little and little, the old man had 
drawn back towards the inner cham- 
bei’, ^vhile these words were spoken. 
He pointed there, as he i-eplied, with 
ti’emfaling lips, 

“ You plot among you to wean my 
heart from hei*. You never will do 
tliat— never w'hile I have life, I have 


no relative or friend but her — never 
had— I never will have. She is all in 
all to me. It is too late to part us now.” 

Waving them off with his hand, uTid 
calling softly to her as lie went, ho 
stole into the room, ’fhey w'lio were 
left behind, drew close together, and 
after a few whispered woi'ds ~ not un- 
broken by emotion, or easily uttered — 
followed him. They moved so gently, 
that their footsteps made no noise; 
but there were sobs from among tlio 
group, and sounds of gidef and 
mourning. 

For she was dead. There, upon her 
little bed, she lay at rest. The solemn 
stillness was no marvel now. 

She was dead. No sleep so beautifnl 
and calm, so free from trace of pain, 
so fair to look upon. She seemed a 
creature fresh from the hand of God, 
and waiting for the breath of life ; not 
one who had lived and suffered death. 

Her couch was dressed with here 
and there some winter berries and 
green leaves, gathered in a spot she 
had been used to favour’. “ When I 
die, put near me something that has 
loved the light, and had the sky above 
it always.” Those were her words. 

Slie was dead. Deal', gentle, patient, 
noble Nell, was dead. Her little bird 
— a poor slight thing the pressure of a 
finger would have crushed— was stir- 
ring nimbly in its cage ; and the strong 
heart of its child-mistress was mute 
and motionless for ever. 

Where were the traces of her early 
cares, her sufferings, and fatigues ! 
All gone. Sorrow was dead indeed in 
her, but peace and perfect happiness 
were born ; imaged in her tram^uii 
beauty and profound repose. 

And still iier former self lay there, 
unaltered in this change. Yes, The 
old fireside had smiled upon that same 
sweet face ; it had passed, like adream, 
through haunts of misery and care ; at 
the door of the poor schoolmaster on 
the summer evening, before the fur- 
nace fire upon the cold wet night, at 
the still bedside of the dying boy, there 
had been the same mild lovely look. 
So shall we Imow the angels in their 
majesty, after death. 
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The old man held one langriid arm 
Sn his, and had the small hand tight 
folded to Ilia breast, for warmth. It 
was the hand she had sti’etched out to 
iiiin with her last smile — the hand that 
had led him on, through all their wan- 
derings. Ever and anon he pressed it 
to his lips ; then hugged it to his breast 
again, murmuring that it was warmer 
now ; and, as he said it, he looked, in 
agony, to those who stood around, as i 
if imploring them to help her. | 

Slie was dea<l, and past all help, or ' 
need of it. Tht ancient rooms she | 
had BtHiwd ^0 fiU with life, even wjiils ] 
W own WM waning fast— the garden 


she had tended — the eyes rIiq had 
gladdened — tlie nriisele.ss Imimts of 
many a thoughtful hour — the paths slie 
had trodden as it were hut yesterrlay 
-^could know hei* never more. 

“ It is not,” said the selioolmaster, 
as he bent clown to kiss her on the 
cheek, and gave his tears free vent, “ it 
is not on earth tliat Heaven’s jiustice 
ends. Think what eartii is, compared 
with the World to whieli her young 
spirit has winged its e.'irly flight ; and 
say, if one deliberate wish expressed in 
solemn terms above this bed could call 
her back to life, wliicb of ica would 
utUwitr' 
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When morning came, and they 
could speak more calmly on the sub- 
ject of their grief, they heard how her 
life had closed. 

She' had been dead two days. They 
were all about her at the time, kiiow- 
ijig that the end was drawing on. She 
died soon after daybreak. They had 
read and talked to her in the earlier 
portion of the night, but as the hours 
crept on, she sunk to sleep. They 
could tell, by what she faintly uttered 
in her dreams, that they were of her 
jourueyings with the old man ; they 
were of no painful scenes, but of people 
who had helped and used them kimlly, 
for she often said “ God bless you ! ” 
with great fervour. Waking, she never 
wandered in her mind but once, and 
that was of beautiful music which she 
said was in the air. God knows. It 
may have been. 

Opening her eyes at last, from a 
very quiet sleep, she begged that thev 
would kiss her once again. That done, 
she turned to the old man with a 
lovely smile upon her face — such, they 
said, as they had never seen, and 
never could forget — and clung with 
both her arms about his neck. They 
did not know that she was dead, at first. 

She had sjioken very often of the 
two sisters, who, she said, were like 
dear I'riends to her. She wished they 
could lie told liow much she thought 
about them, and how she had watched 
tliem as they walked together, by the 
river side at night. She would like to 
see poor Kit, she had often said of late. 
She wished there was somebody to 
take her love to Kit. And, even then, 
•she never thought or spoke about him, 
but with something of her old, clear, 
merry laugh. 

For the rest, she had never mur- 
mured or complained; but, with a 
quiet rniiul, and manner quite mialtered 
>-■ save that she every day became 


more earnest and more gr.atefii! to 
them — faded like the light upon a 
summer’s evening. 

The child who had been her little 
friend came there, almost as soon as it 
was day, with an offering of dried 
flowers which he begged them to lay 
upon her breast. It was he who had 
come to the window overnight and 
spoken to the sexton, and they saw 
in the snow traces of small feet, where 
he had been lingering near the room 
in which she lay, -before he went to 
bed. He had a fancy, it seemed, that 
they had left her there alone ; and 
could not bear the thought. 

He told them of his dream again, 
and that it was of her being restored 
to them, just as she used to be. He 
begged hard to see her, saying that he 
would be very quiet, and that they 
need not fear his being alai*med, for 
he bad sat alone by his young brother 
all day long, when he was dead, and 
iiau felt glad to be so near him. They 
let him have his wish ; and indeed he 
kept his word, and was, in his ciuldish 
way, a lesson to them all. 

Up to that time, the old man had 
not spoken once — except to her — or 
stirred from the bed.side. But, when 
he saw her little favourite, he was 
moved a.s they had not seen him yet, 
and made as though ho wuiild have 
him come nearer. Then, pointing to 
the bed, ho burst into tears for the first 
time, and they who stood liy, knowing 
that the sight of this child liad done 
him good, left them alone together. 

Soothing him with his artless talk 
of her, the child persuaded him to 
take some rest, to walk abroad, to do 
almost as he desired him. And when 
the day came on, which must remove 
her in her earthly shape from earthly 
eyes for over, he led him away, tluit 
he might not know when she was 
taken from him. 
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They were to gather fresh leaves I 
and berries for her bed. It was i 
Sunday — a bright, clear, wintry after- I 
noon — and as they traversed the ; 
village street, those who wei'e walking j 
in their path drew back to make way | 
for them, and gave them a softened j 
greeting. Some shook the old man 
kindly by the hand, some stood un- 
eovered while he tottered by, and 
many cried “ God help liim ! ” as he 
passed along. 

“ Neighbour ! ” said the old man, 
stopping at the cottage where his 
young guide’s mother dwelt, “how is 
it that the folks are nearly all in black 
to-day 1 I have seen a mourning rib- 
bon or a piece of crape on almost 
every one.” 

She could not tell, the woman 
said. 

“ Why, you yourself — you wear the 
colour too S ” he said. “ Windows are 
closed that never used to be by day. 
What does this mean i ” j 

Again the woman said she could j 
not tell. 

“We must go back,” said the old 
man, hurriedly, “ We must see what 
tliia is.” 

“No, no,” cried the oluld, detaining 
him, “ Remember what you promised. 
Our way is to the old green lane, where 
she and I so often were, and where 
you found us, more than once, making 
those gai’lands for her garden. Do not 
turn back ! ” 

“ Where is she now ? ” said the old 
man. « Tell me that.” 

“ Do you not know ? ” returned the 
child. “Did we not leave her, but 
just now ? ” 

“ True. True. It was her we left 
— was it ! ” 

He pressed his hand upon his brow, 
looked vacantly round, and as if im- 
pelled by a sudden thought, crossed 
the I’oad, and entered the sexton’s 
house. He and his deaf assistant were 
sitting before the fire. Both rose up, 
on seeing who it was. ! 

The child made a hasty sign to 
Hieni ivith his hand. It was the action 
of an instant, but that, and the old 
nmn’a look, were quite enough. 


“ Do you— do you bury .any one to* 
day ?” he said, eagerly. 

“No, no! Who should we bury, 
sir ? ” returned the sexton. 

“ Aye, who indeed £ I say with you, 
who indeed ?” 

“ It is a holiday with us, good sir 
returned the sexton mildly, “We 
have no work to do to-day,” 

“Why then, I ’ll go where 3-011 will,” 
said the old man, turning to the child. 
“You’re sure of what you tell met 
You would not deceive met I am 
changed, even in the little time since 
you last saw me.” 

“ Go thy ways with him, sir,” cried 
the sexton, “and Heaven be with 
ye both ! ” 

“ I am quite ready,” said the old 
man, meekly. “ Come, boy, come — ” 
and so submitted to he led away. 

And now the bell— the bell she had 
so often heard, by night and da}-, and 
listened to with solemn pleasure almost 
as a living voice — i*ung its remorseless 
toll, for her, so young, so beautiful, so 
good. Decrepit age, and vigorous life, 
and blooming youth, ami lielpless 
infancy, poured forth — on crutches, ip 
the pride of strength and health, in 
the full blush of promise, in tiie mere 
dawn of life — to gather round her 
tomb. Old men were there, whose 
eyes were dim and senses failing — 
grandmotliers, who might have died 
ten years ago, and still been old — tha 
deaf, the blind, the lame, the palsieil* 
the living dead in many shapes and 
I forms, to see the closing of that early 
grave. What was the death it would 
shut in, to that which still could crawl 
and creep above it ! 

Along the crowded path they boro 
her now ; pure as the newly-fallen snow 
that covered it ; whose day on earth 
had been as fleeting. Under tlio porch, 
where she had sat when Heaven in its 
mercy brought her to that peaceful 
spot, she passed again ; and tlie old 
church received her in its quiet 
shade. 

They carried her to one old nook, 
where she had many and many a time 
sat musing, and laid their burden softly 
on the pavement. The light streamed 
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®n it t-hroiigli the coloured window — a 
•window, •where the boughs of trees 
were ever rustling in the summer, anti 
where ilie birds sang sweetly all day 
long. With every breath of air that 
stirred among those branches in the 
sunshine, some trembling, changing 
light, wtmld fall upon her grave. 

Eartli to earth, aslies to ashes, dust 
to diKst ! Many a yomig hand dropped 
ill its little wreath, many a stifled sob 
■was heard. Some — and they were not 
a few — knelt down. All were sincere 
and truthful in their sorrow. 

The service done, the mourners 
stood apart, and the villagers closed 
round to look into the grave before the 
pavement-stone should be replaced. 
One, called to mind how he had seen 
her sitting on that very spot, and how 
her book had fallen on her lap, and 
she was gazing with a pen.sive face 
upon the sky. Another, told how he 
had wondered much that one so deli- 
cate as slu», should be so bold ; how 
she had never feared to enter the 
church alone at night, but had loved 
to linger there when all was quiet, j 
and even to climb the tower stair, with I 
no more light than that of the mof)n 
rays stealing through the loopholes in j 
the thick old wall. A whisper went i 
about among the oldest, that she 
had seen and talked with angel.s ; and 
when they called to mind how she had 
looked, and spoken, and her early 
death, some tliought it might be s(», 
indeed. Thus, coming to the grave in 
little knots, and glancing down, and 
giving place to others, and falling off in 
whispering grou])s of three or four, the 
church was cleared in time, of all hut 
the sexton and the mourning friends. 

They saw the vault covei'ed, and the 
stone fixed down. Then, when the 
dusk of evening had come on, and not 
a sound disturbed the sacred stillness 
of the place — when , the bright moon 
poured in her light on tomb and 
monument, on pillar, wall, and arch, 
and most of all (it seemed to them) 
upon her quiet grave — in that cairn 
time, when outward tilings and 
inward tlionghts teem with assur,anees 
of iinmortriiity, and worldly liopes and 


fears are humbled in the flust befort/ 
them — then, with tranquil and sub- 
missive hearf.s they turned away, aud 
left the cliild with God. 

Oh ! it is hard to take to he.art the 
lesson that such deaths will teach, Imt 
let no man reject it, for it is one tliat 
all must learn, and i.s a mighty, 
universal Truth. When Death strikes 
down the innofjent and ymiiig, ftir 
every fragile form from which he lets 
the panting spirit free, a hundred 
virtues rise, in shapes of iner’ey, 
charity, and love, to walk the world, 
and l)less it. Of every tear that 
sorrowing mortals shed on such green 
graves, some good is horn, some gentler 
nature comes, lii the Destroyer’s steps 
i tlicre spring up briglit creations that 
defy his power, and his dark path 
becomes a way of light to Heaven. 

It was late when tlie old man came 
home. The hoy had led him to hia 
own dwelling, under some pretence, on 
their way back ; and, rendered drowsy 
by his long ramble and late want of 
rest, he had sunk into a deep sleep 
by tlie fireside. He was perfectly 
exhausted, and they were careful iwtt 
to rouse him. The slumber held him 
a long time, and when he at length 
awoke the moon was shining. 

The younger Imother, uneasy at hi ( 
pi’otracted absence, was watching Et 
the door for his coming, wb*'' 
apj)e.ared in the pathway with his -ssSle 
guide. He advanced to meet them, 
and tenderly obliging the old man to 
lean upon liis arm, conducted him with 
slow and trembling steps towards the 
house. 

He repaired to her chamber, a traigh fc. 
Not finding what ho had left there, he 
returned with distracted looks to the 
room in whicli they were as.sonibled. 
From that, he ruslied into the school- 
master’s cottage, calling her name. 
They followed close upon him, .and 
when ho had vainly searched i't, 
brought him home. 

With .such pei'siia.sivo words a.s pity 
and affection could suggest, they jire- 
vailed upon him to sit among them 
and hcai- what they siiould tell In'** 
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^e«, endeavouring every little 
artiik'e to prepare his mind for what 
must come, and dwelling with many 
fervent words upon the happy lot to 
which she had been removed, tliey 
told him, at last, the truth. The 
moment it had passed their lips, he fell 
down among them like a murdered man. 

For many hours, they had little 
hope of his surviving ; but grief is 
strong, and he recovered. 

If there he anj who have never 
known the blank that follows death — 
the weary void — the sense of desola- 
tion that will come upon the ^strongest 
minds, when something familiar and 
beloved is missed at every turn — the 
connexion between inanimate and 
senseless things, and the object of 
reeclleetion, wlien every household god 
becomes a luoiminent and every room 
ft gnave — if there be any who have 
not known this, and proved it by their 
own experience, they cjtn never faintly 
guess, how, for many days, the old 
man pined and moped away the time, 
and wandered here and there as seek- 
ing something, and had no comfort. 

Whatever power of thought or 
memoiy he retained, was all bound up 
in her. He never understood, or 
seemed to care to understand, about 
his brother. To every endearment 
and attention he continued listless. If 
they spoke to him on this, or any other 
theme — save one — he would hear them 
patiently for a while, then turn away, 
and go on seeking as before. 

On that one theme, which was in his 
and all their minds, it was impossible 
to touch. Dead ! He could not hear 
or bear the word. The slightest hint 
of it would throw him into a paroxysm, 
like that he had had when it W'as first 
spoken. In what hope he lived, no 
man could tell ; but, that he had some 
hope of finding her again — some faint 
and shadowy hope, deferred from day 
to day, and making him from day to 
day more sick and sore at heart — was 
plain to all, 

Th.ev bethonght them of a removal 
from the scene of this last sorrow ; of 
trying whether change of place would 
rouse or cheer him. His brother j 
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I sought the advice of tho.se W'ho were 
I accounted skilful in such mutters, and 
i they came and saw him. Some of tlio 
I number staid upon the spot, conversed 
with him when he would converse, and 
watched him as he wandered up and 
down, alone and silent. Move him 
where they might, they said, he tvould 
ever seek to get back there. His 
miud would run upon that spot- If 
I they confined him closely, and kept a 
strict guard upon him, they might 
hold him prisoner, but if he could by 
any means escape, he would surely 
wander back to that place, or die upon 
the road. 

The boy, to whom he had submitted 
at first, had no longer any influence 
with him. At times he would suffer 
the child to walk by his side, or would 
even take such notice of his presence 
as giving him his hand, or would atop 
to kiss Ids .cheek, or pat him on the 
head. At other times, he would entreat 
him — not unkindly — to be gone, and 
would not brook him near. But, 
whether alone, or with this pliant 
friend, or with those \vho would have 
given him, at any cost or saci’ifice, 
some consolation or some peace of 
mind, if happily the means could have 
been devised ; he was at all times the 
same — ^with no love or care for any- 
thing in life— a broken-hearted man. 

At length, they found, one day, that 
he had risen early, and, with his knap- 
sack on his back, his stalF in hand, her 
own straw hat, and little basket full of 
such things as she had been used to 
carry, was gone. As ' they were 
making ready to pursue him far .and 
wide, a frightened schoolboy came who 
had seen him, but a moment before, 
sitting in the church— upou her grave, 
he said. 

They hastened there, and goiitg 
softly to the door, espied him in the 
attitude of one who waited patiently. 
They did not disturb him then, but 
kept a watch upon him' all that djiy. 
When it gxmw quite dark, he rose and 
returned home, and went to bed, mm*- 
muring to himself, “ She will eomo 
to-morrow!” 

j Upon the morrow ho was tliere 
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again from snnnae -until night ; and 
Btill at night ho laid him down to rest, 
and murmured, “ She will come to- 
• morrow ! ’' 

And thenceforth, every day, and all 
day long, he waited at her grave, for 
her. How many pictures of new 
iourneys over pleasairt country, of 
rcEting-places under the free broad 
sky, of rambles in the fields and wood.s, 
and paths not of ten trodden - how many 
tones of that one well-remembered 
voice, how many glimpses of the 
form, the fluttering dress, the hair that 
waved so gaily in the wind— how many 
visions of what had been, and what he ! 
hoped was yet to be — rose up before | 
him, in the old, dull, sUent church 1 i 
He never toid them what he thought^ I 


or -where he went. He would sit with 
them at night pondering with a seerefc 
satisfaction, they could see, upon the 
flight that he and she would take 
before night came again ; and still 
they would hear him whi.sj)er in his 
! prayers, “ Lord 1 Let her come to- 
I morrow ! ” 

i The last time was on a genial day 
in spring. He did not return at the 
usual hour, and they went to seek him. 
He was lying dead upon the stone. 

They laid Mm by the side of her 
whom he had loved so well ; and, in 
the church where they had often 
prayed, and mused, and lingered hand 
in hand, the child axid ths old mm 
slept together. 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 


The magic I’cel, ■which, rolling on 
fccforu, has led the chronicler thug far, 
now slackens in its pace, and stops. 
It lies before the goal j the pursuit is 
at an end. 

It remains hut to dismiss the leaders 
®f the little crowd who have borne ns j 
company upon the road, and so to 
chise the journey. 

Foremost among them, smooth 
Sampson Brass and Sally, aim in arm, 
claim our polite attention. 

Mr, Sampson, then, being detained, 
as already has been shown, by the jus- 
tice upon whom he called, and being 
so strongly pi'eased to protract his stay 
that he could by no means refuse, re- 
rjained under his protection for a eon- 
«idei*able time, during which the great 
attention of his entertainer kept him so 
extoemely close, that he was quite lost 
to society, and never even went abroad 
for exei'cise saving into a small paved 
yard. So well, indeed, was his modest 
and retiring temper understood by 
those with whom he had to deal, and 
BO jealous were they of his absence, 
that they required a kind of friendly 
bond to be entered into by two sub- 
stanti.il housekeepers, in the sum of 
fifteen hundred pounds a-piece, before 
they would suffer him to quit their 
hospitable roof — doubting it appeared, 
that he would return, if once let loose, 
on any other terms. Mr. Bx-ass, struck 
with the humour of this jest, and car- 
rying out its spirit to the utmost, 
Bouglit from liis ■wide connexion a pair 
of friends whose joint possessions felt 
some halfpence short of fifteen pence, 
and proffered them as bail — ^for that 
was the merry ■word agi’eed upon on 
both sides. These gentlemen being 
rejected after twenty-four hours’ 
pleasantry, Mr. Bra.ss consented to 
remain, and did remain, until a club of 
cliniee spirits called a Gi'and Jury 
(who were in the joke) summoned him 


to a trial before tw'clve other wags for 
perjury and fr.aud, who in their turn 
found him guilty with a most facetious 
joy, — ^nay, the very populace .mtered 
into the whim, and when Mr, Brass was 
moving in a hackney-coach towards the 
building where these wags assembled, 
saluted him with rotten eggs and car- 
cases of kittens, and feigned to wish to 
tear him into shreds, wliich greatly 
increased the comicality of tlie thing, 
and made him relish it the more, no 
doubt. 

To work this sportive vein still 
further, Mr. Brass, by his counsel, 
moved in ari'est of judgment that he 
had been led to criminate himself, by 
assurances of safety and promises of 
piU’don, and claimed the leniency which 
the law extends to such confiding 
natures as are thus deluded. After 
solemn argument, this point (with 
others of a technical natui’e, ■whose 
humorous extravagance it would he 
difficult to exaggerate) was referred 
to the judges for their decision, Sain^ 
son being meantime removed to his 
former quaiders. Finally, some of 
the points were given in Sampson’s 
favour, and some against him ; and 
the upshot w'as, that, instead of being 
desired to travel for a time in foreign 
parts, he was permitted to grace the 
mother country under cei’tain insig- 
nificant restrictions. 

These wei-e, that he should, for a 
term of years, i*eside in a spacious 
mansion where several other gentle- 
men were lodged and hoax’ded at the 
public charge, who went chid in a 
sober uuifoi'm of grey turned up 
with yellow, had their hair cut ex- 
treniely short, and chiefly lived on 
gruel and light soup. It was also 
I required of him that he should jiartaka 
j of tlieir exercise of constantly .ascend- 
ing an endless flight of stairs; and, 
t lost his legs, unused to such ^ exertion, 
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eliould be wealcened by it, that he 
should wear upon one ankle an amulet 
or charm of iron. These conditions 
being arranged, he was removed one 
evening to his new abode, and enjoyed, 
in common with nine other gentlemen, 
and two ladies, tlie privilege of being 
taken to hi?; place of retirement in one 
of Royalty’s own carriages. 

Over and above these trifling penal- 
ties, his name was erased and blotted 
out from the roll of attorneys ; which 
ei-asure has been always held in these 
latter times to be a great degi’adation 
and I’eproach, and to imply the com- 
mission of some amazing villany — as 
indeed would seem to be the case, when 
so many worthless names remain 
among its better records, unmolested. 

Ot Sally Brass, conflicting rumours 
went abroad. Some said with confi- 
dence that she had gone down to the 
docks in male attire, and had become 
a female sailor ; others darkly whis- 
pered that she had enlisted as a private 
m the second regiment of Foot Guards, 
and had been seen in uniform, and on 
duty, to wit, leaning on her musket and 
looking out of a sentry-box in St. 
James’s Park, one evening. There 
were many such wliispers as these in 
circulation ; but the truth appears to 
be that, after a lapse of some five years 
(during which there is no direct evi- 
dence of her having been seen at all), 
two wretched people were moi’e than 
once observed to crawl at dusk from 
the inmost recesses of St. Giles’s, and 
to take their way along the streets, 
with shuffling steps and cowering 
ehivei'ing foi'nis, looking into the roads 
and kennels as they went in search 
of refuse food or disregarded offal, | 
Tliese forms were never beheld but in 1 
those nights of cold and gloom, when 
the terrible spectres, who lie at all 
other times in the obscene hiding- 
places of London, in archways, dark 
vaults and cellars, ventm-e to creep 
into the streets ; the embodied spirits 
of Disease, and Vice, and Famine. It 
was whispered by those who should 
have known, that these were Sampson 
end his sister Sally ; and to this day, 
it is said, tliey sometimes pass, on bad 


nights, in the same loiithsome guise, 
close at the elbow of the shrinking 
passenger. 

The body of Qiiilp being found — 
though not until some days had elapsed 
— ^an inquest was held on it near the 
spot where it had been washed ashore. 
The general supposition was that ho 
had committed suici<le, and, this ap- 
peiiring to be favoured by all the cii*- 
cmnstences of his death, the verdict 
was to that effect. He was left to ho 
buried with a stake through his he.'irt 
in the centre of four lonely roads. 

It was rumoured afterwards that 
this horrible and barbarous ceremony 
had been dispensed with, and that tho 
remains had been secretly given up to 
Tom Scott. But even here, opinion 
was divided ; for some said Tom had 
dug them up at midnight, and carried 
them to a place indicated to him by 
the widow. It is probable that both 
these stories may have had their origin 
in the simple fact of Tom’s shedding 
tears upon the inquest — which he cer- 
tainly did, extraordinary as it may 
appear. He manifested, be.sides, a 
strong desire to .assault the jury ; and 
being re.strained and conducted out of 
court, darlv-ened its only window by 
standing on his head upon the sill, 
until he was de.xtorously tilted upon 
his feet again by a cautious beadle. 

Being cast upon the world by his 
master’s death, he determined to go 
through it uj>on his head and hands, 
and accordingly began to tumble for 
his bread. Finding, however, his Eng- 
lish birth an insurmountable obstacle 
to his advancement in this pursuit 
(notwithstanding that liis art w.as in 
high repute and favour), he assumed 
the name of an Italian image lad, with 
whom he had become acquainted ; and 
afterwards tumbled with extraordinary 
success^ and to overflowing audiences. 

Little Mrs. Q,uilp never quite for- 
gave herself the one deceit th-at lay so 
heavy /on her conscience, and never 
spoke or thought of it but with bitier 
tears. Her husband had no relations, 
and she was rich. Ho had made no 
will, or she would probably liave ))ecn 
poor. Having married the first timn 
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%t her mother’s instigation, she con- ' 
suited in her second ciioice nobody but 
herself. It fell upon a smart young 
fellow onougli ; and as he made it a 
preliminary condition that Mrs. Jiniwin 
should be thenceforth an out-pensioner, i 
they lived together after marriage with 
no more than the average amount of 
quarrelling, and led a raeny life upon 
the dead dwarf’s money. 

!Mr. and Mrs. Gaidand, and Mr. 
Abel, went out as usual (except that 
tliere was a change in their household, 
a.s will be seen presently), and in due 
time the latter went into partnership 
with his friend the notary, on which 
occasion there was a dinner, and a ball, 
and greiit extent of dissipation. Unto 
this ball there happened to Be invited 
tlie most bashful young lady that was 
ever seen, with whom Mr. Abel baj)- 
pened to fall in love. How it happened, 
or how they found it out, or which of 
them first communicated the discovery 
to the other, nobody knows. Buc, cer- 
tain it is that in coui'se of time they 
were married ; and equally certain it 
is that they were the happiest of the 
happy } and no less certain it is that 
they deserved to he so. And it is 
pleasant to write down that they reared 
a family ; because any pi'opagation of 
goodness and benevolence is no small 
addition to the aristocracy ol nature, 
and no small subject of x'ejoieing for 
mankind at large. 

The pony preserved his character 
for independence and principle doum 
to the last moment of his life ; which 
was an unusually long one, and caused 
him to be looked upon, indeed, as the 
very Old Pjut of ponies. He often 
went to and fro with the little phaeton 
between Mr. Garland’s and his son’s, 
and, as the old people and the young 
were frequently together, had a stable 
of his own at the new establishment, 
into which he would walk of himself 
with surprising dignity. He conde- 
scended to play with the children, as 
they grew old enough to cultivate his 
friendship, and would run up and down 
the little paddock with them like a 
god ; hut though he relaxed so far, and 
allowed tliem such small freedoms as 
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caresses, or even to look at his shoes 
or hang on by his tail, he never per- 
mitted any one among them to mount 
his back or drive him ; thus showing 
that even their familiarity must have 
its limits, and that, there xvere points 
between tliem far too sei-ious for 
trifling. 

He was not unsusceptible of warm 
attachments in his later life, for when 
the good bachelor came to live with 
Mr, Garland upon the clergyman’s 
decease, he conceived a great iriend- 
ship for him, aud amiably submitted to 
be driven by his hands without the 
least resistance. He did no work for 
two or three years before he died, but 
lived in clover j and his last act (like 
a choleric old gentleman) was to kick 
his doctor. 

Mr. Swiveller, recovering very 
slowly from his illness, and entering 
into the receipt of his annuity, bought 
for the Marchioness a handsome stock 
of clothes, and put her to school forth- 
with, in redemption of the vow he had 
made upon his fevered bed. After 
casting about for some time for a name 
which should be worthy of her, he 
decided in favour of Sophronia Sphynx, 
as being euphonious and genteel, and 
furthermoi’e indicative of mystery. 
Under this title the Marchioness re- 
paired, in teai-s, to the school of hia 
selection, from which, as she soon 
distanced all competitors, she was 
removed before the lapse of many 
quarters to one of a higher grade. It 
is but bare justice to Mr. Swiveller to 
say, that, although tlie expenses of her 
education kept him in straitened cir- 
cumstances for half a dozen years, lie 
never slackened in his zeal, and always 
held himself sufficiently repaid by the 
accounts he heard (with great gravity) 
of her advancement, on his monthly 
visits to the governess, who looked 
upon him as a literary gentleman of 
eccentric habits, and of a most pi-odi- 
gious talent in quotation. 

In a word, Mr. Swiveller kept tiie 
Marchioness at this establishment until 
she was, at a Kioderate guess, full 
nineteen ysa'rs of age — good-looking, 
clever, and goaA humouj^il ; when li® 
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began to consider seriously what was 
to be done next. On one of his perio- 
dical vi.sits, while he was revolring 
this question in his mind, the Mar- 
chioness came down to him, alone, 
looking more smiling and more fresh 
than ever. Tlien, it occurred to him, 
but not for the first time, that if she 
would many him, how eomfor’taWe 
they might be ! So Ilichai’d asked 
her ; whatever she said, it wasn’t No ; 
and they were married in good earnest 
that day week, which gave Mr. Swi- 
veller frequent occasion to remark at 
divers subsequent periods that there 
had been a young lady saving up for 
him after all. 

A little cottage at Hampstead being 
to let, which had in its garden a 
smolting-box, the envy of the civilised 
world, they agreed to become its 
tenants ; and, when the honey-moon 
was over, entered upon its occupation. 
To this reti-eat Mr. Chuckster repaired 
regularly every Sunday to spend the 
day — usually beginning with break- 
fast — and here ha was the great pur- 
veyor of general news and fashionable 
intelligence. For some year’s he con- 
tinued a deadly foe to Kit, protesting 
that he had a better opinion of him 
when he was supposed to have stolen 
the five-pound note, than whoa he was 
shown to be perfectly free of the 
crime ; inasmucii as his guilt would 
have had in it something daring and 
bold, whereas his innocence was but 
another proof of a sneaking and crafty 
disposition. By slow degrees, how- 
ever, he was reconciled to him in the 
end ; and even went so far as to honour 
him with his patronage, as one who 
had in some measure reformed, and 
was therefore to be forgiven. But he 
never forgot or pardoned that circum- 
stance of the shilling ; holding tliat if 
he had come back to get another he 
would have done well enough, but that 
his returning to work out the former 
gift was a stain upon his moral clia- 
racter which no penitence or contrition 
could ever wash away. 

Mr. Swiveller, having always been 
in some measure of a philosopUio and 
reflective turn, grew immensely con- 


templative, at times, in the eraoking- 
box, and was accustomed at such 
periods to debate in his own mind the 
mysterious question of Sophronia’s 
parentage, Sophronia herself su|)- 
posed she was an ox’phan ; but Mr, 
Swiveller, putting various sligiit cir- 
cumstances together, often thought 
Miss Brass must know better than 
that ; and, having heai’d from his wife 
of her Stonge intex’view with (^uilp, 
entertained sundry misgivings whether 
that person, in his lifetime, might not 
also have been able to solve the riddle, 
had he chosen. These speculations, 
however, gave him no uneasiness ; for 
Sophronia was ever a most cheerful, 
affectionate, and pi'ovident wife to 
him ; and Dick (excepting for an oc- 
casional outbreak with Mr. Cimclister, 
which she had the good sense ratlier 
to encourage than oppose) was to her 
an attached and domesticated husband. 
And tliey played many hundred thou- 
sand games of cribbage together. And 
let it be added, to Dick’s honour, that, 
though we have called her Sophronia, 
he called her the Marchioness from 
first to last ; and that upon every anni- 
versary of the day on which he found 
her in his sick room, Mr. Chuckster 
came to dinner, and there was great 
glorification. 

The gamblers, Isaac List and Jowl, 
with their trusty confederate Mr. 
James Groves of unimpeachable me- 
mory, pursued their course with vary- 
ing success, until the failux’o of a 
spirited enterprise in the way of their 
profession, dispersed them in difterent 
directions, and caused their career to 
receive a sudden check from the long 
and stx'ong arm of the law. Tiiis de- 
feat had its Qi’igin in the uxitoward 
detection of a new associate — young 
Frederick Trent — who thus became 
the unconscious instrument of tlxeir 
punishment and his own. 

For the young man himself, ha 
rioted abroad for a brief tenn, living 
by his wits — which means by the abuse 
of every faculty that worthily eixxploved 
raises man above the beasts, and" so 
degraded, sinlxs him far below them. 
It was not long before his bo'dy was 
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recognised by a stranger, who chanced 
to visit that hospital in Paris where 
the drowned are laid out to be owned ; 
despite the bruises and disfigurements 
which wore said to have been occa- 
sioned by some previous acnfile. But 
the stranger kept his own counsel un- 
til he returned home, and it was never 
claimed or cared for. 

The young brother, or the single 
gentleman, for that designation is more 
familiar, would have drawn the poor 
schoolmaster from his lone retreat, and 
made him his companion and friend. 
But the humble village teacher was 
timid of venturing into the noisy world, 
and had become fond of his dwelling 
in the old churchyard. Calmly happy 
in his school, and in the spot, and in 
the attachment of Her little mourner, 
he pui‘sued his quiet course in peace ; 
and was, through the righteous grati- 
tude of ins friend — let this brief men- 
tion suffice for that — a poor school- 
master no more. 

That friend— single gentleman, or 
younger brother, which you will — had 
at his heart a heavy sorrow ; but it 
bred in him no misanthropy or mo- 
nastic gloom. He w’ent forth into the 
world, a lover of his kind. For a long, 
long time, it was his chief delight to 
travel in the steps of the old man and 
the child, (so far as he could trace 
them from her last narrative), to halt 
where they had halted, sympathise 
where they had suffered, and rejoice 
where they had been made glad. 
Those who had been kind to them, 
did not escape his search. The sisters 
at the school — they who were her 
friends, because themselves so friend- 
less — Mrs. Jarley of the wax-work, 
Codlin, Short — he found them all ; and 
trust me, the man who fed the furnace 
fire was not forgotten. 

Kit’s story liaving got abroad, raised 
him up a host of friends, and many 
offers of pi’ovision for his future life. 
He had no idea at first of ever quit- 
ting Mr. Garland’s service ; but, after 
Borious remonstrance and advice from 
that gentleman, began to contemplate 
the possibili ty of such a change being 
brought about in time A good post 
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vras procured for liira, with a rapidity 
which took away his breath, by some 
of the gentlemen who had believed 
him guilty of the offence laid to hia 
charge, and who had acted upon that 
belief. Through the same kind agency, 
his mother was secured from w'ant, 
and made quite happy. Thus, as Kit 
often said, his gi’eat misfortune turned 
out to be the source of all hia subse- 
quent prosperity. 

Did Kit live a single man all hia 
days, or did he marry ! Of course ha 
married, and who should be hia wife 
but Barbara 1 And the b<st of it was, 
he married so soon that little Jacob 
was an uncle, before the calves of his 
legs, already mentioned in this history, 
had ever been encased in broadcloth 
pantaloons, — ^though that was not quite 
the best either, for of necessity the 
baby was an uncle too. The delight 
of Kit’s mother and of Barbara’s 
mother upon the great occasion is past 
all telling ; finding they agreed so well 
on that, and on all other subjects, they 
took up their abode together, and were 
a most harmonious pair of friends from 
tliat time forth. And hadn’t Astley’s 
cause to bless itself for their all going 
i together once a quarter — to the pit— 

I and didn’t Kit’s mother always say, 

I when they painted the outside, that 
Kit's last treat had helped to that, and 
wonder what tlie manager would feel 
if he but knew it as they passed his 
house ! 

When Kit had children six and 
seven years old, there was a Barbara 
among them, and a pretty Barbara 
she was. Nor was there wanting an 
exact fac-simile and copy of little 
Jacob as he appeared in those remote 
times when they taught him what 
oysters meant. Of course there was 
an Abel, own godson to the Mr. Gar- 
land of that name ; and there was a 
Dick, whom Mr. Swiveller did espe- 
cially favour. The little group w'ould 
often gather round hiin of a night and 
beg him to tell again that story of good 
Miss Nell who died. This, Kit would 
do ; and when they cried to he;u' it, 
wishing it longer too, he would teach 
them how she had gone to Heaven, as 
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all good people did ; and how, if they 
were good like her, they might hoi.o 
to he there too, one day, and to see 
and kno w her as he had done when he 
was qnite a boy. Then, he would re- 
late to them liow needy he iised to be 
and ho w she had taught him what he 
was otherwise too poor to learn, and 
how the old man had been used to say 
‘she always laughs at Kit ; ” at which 
they would brush away their tears, 
and laugh themselves to think that she 
had done «o, and be again quite merry. I 
Tift Rnrnftt.imat, j.i i t 


, ninie merry. 

sometimes took them to the 
fitreet where she had lived; but new 


improvements had altered it so much 
It was not like the same. The old' 
Louse had been long ago pulled down 
its TiJaee! 

At first, he would draw with his stiek 
a sipiare upon the ground to show 
them where it used to stand. But ho 
soon became uncertain of the .spot, and 
I could only say it was thereabouts, he 
thought, and that these alterations 
were confusing. 

, Such are the changes which a few 
years bring about, and so do thin-^ 
pass away, like a tale that is toid J 
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When tlie wind is Wowing and the 
elect or rain is driving against the dark 
windows, I love to sit by the fire, 
thinking of what I have resid in books 
of voyage and travel. Such books have 
had a strong fascination for my mind 
from my earliest childhood ; and I won- 
der it should have come to pass that I 
never have been round the world, never 
have been shipwrecked, ice-environed, 
tomahawked, or eateu. 

Sitting on my ruddy hearth in the 
twilight of New Year’s Eve, I find 
incidents of tiuvel rise around me from 
all the latitudes and longitudes of the 
globe. They obseiwe no order or se- 
quence, but appear and vanish as they 
will — come like shadows, so depart.” 
Columbus, alone upon the sea with his 
disaffected crew, looks over the waste of 
wateis from his high station on the 
poop of his ship, ami sees the fimt un- 
certain glimmer of the light, “rising 
and failing with the waves, like a torch 
in the bark of some fishennan,” which 
is the shining star, of a new world. 
Bruce is caged in Abyssinia, surrounded 
by the gory horrors which shall often 
'staz’tie him out of his sleep at home 
when years have passed away. Franklin, 
come to the end of his unhappy over- 
land journey — -would th.at it l)een 
his last!— lies perishing of hunger with 
his brave companions: each emaciated 
figure stretched upon its miserable bed 
without tile power to rise; all, dividing 
tlie weary days between tlieir prayers, 
their remembrances of tlie dear ones at , 


home, and conversation on the pleasures 
of e.atiiig ; the last-named topic being 
ever present to them, likewise, in their 
dreams. All the African travellers, 
wayworn, solitary and sad, submit 
themselves again to drunken, murderous, 
man-selling despots, of the lowest order 
of humanity; and Mungo Faa-k, faint- 
ing under a tree and succoured by a 
woman, gratefully remembers liow his 
Good Saniai’itan has always come to 
him in woman’s shape, the wide world 

A shadow on the wall in which ray 
mind’s eye can discern some traces of a 
rocky sea-coast, lecalls to me a fearful 
story of ti'avel derived from that un- 
promising narrator of such stories, a 
parliamentai-y blue-book. A convict is 
its chief figure, and this man escapes 
with other prisoners from a penal 
settlement. It is an island, and they 
seize a boat, and get to the mainland. 
Their way is by a rugged and precipitous 
sea-shore, and they have no earthly 
hope of ultimate escape, for the party of 
soldiers despatched by an easier course 
to cut them oif, must inevitably arrive 
at their distant bourne long befoie them, 
and retake them if by any Irazard tiiey 
survive the hoiTors of the way. Famine, 
as they all must have foreseen, besets 
them early in their course. Some of 
the party die and are eaten ; some are 
murdered by the rest and eaten. This 
one awful creature eats his fill, and 
sustains his strength, and lives on to 
be recaptured and taken back. The un* 


iielateable experiences tlirongh •wlikh he 
has passed have been so tremendous, 
tlwthe isnot hanged as he might be, 
but goes back to l>is old chained gang- 
work. A little time, and he tempts 
one other prisoner away, seize.s another 
boat, and liie.s once more — ^necessarily 
in the old hopeless direction, for he can 
take no other. He is soon cut off, and 
met by the j>uv.suing pivty, lace to face, 
upon the beach. Ho is alone. In his 
former joiunoy he acquired an imip- 
petisable relish for liis dreadful food. He 
urged the new man away, expressly to 
kill him and eat him. In tlie pockets 
on one side of his coarae convict-dress, 
are portions of the man's body, on 
which he is regaling ; in the pockets on’ 
the other side is an uutouclied store of 
salted pork (stolen before he left the 
ishmd) I'or whkh he has no appetite. 
He is taken back, and lie is hanged. But 
I shall never see that sca-beaeh on the 
wall or in the lire, without him, solitary 
monster, eating as he prowls along, 
while the sea rages and rises at him. 

Captiiin Bligli (ii worse man to be 
entrusted witli arbiti'ary power there 
could scarcely be/ is htuided over the 
side of the Bounty, and turned adrift 
on the wide ocean in an open boat, by 
order of Fletcher Christian, one of his 
oiiicer.s, at tliis very minute. Another 
flash of my lire, and “ Thursday October 
Christian,” live-and-twenty years of 
age, son of the dead and gone Fletcher 
by a savage mother, leaps aboard flis 
Majesty’s ship Briton, liove-to otF Pit- 
cairn’s Island; says his simple grace 
before eating, in good English; mid 
knows that a pretty little animal on 
board is called a dog, because in his 
childhood be had heaul of such strange 
creatures from his lather and the other 
mutineers, gi own grey under the shade 
of tlie brciid-lruit trees, speaking of 
theii* lost country far away. 

bee the Halscweil, East Indiaman 
outward bound, driving madly on a 
January niglit towards the rocks near 
Keacombc, on the ishmd of Purbeck I 
The captain's two. dear daughters are 
aboaid, and live other ladies. The ship 
has been driving many houns, has seven 
feet water in her hold, and her main- 
mast has been cut away. The desci-ip- 


tion of her loss, familiar to me fionimy 
early boyhood, seems to be read aloud 
as she rushes to her destiny. 

“ About two in the morning of 
, Fridiiy the si.vtli of .huuiary, the ship 
[ still di'iving, and approaching very fast 
I to the .shore, Sir, Henry Slcriton. the 
I second m:vte, went again into the eiuldy, 
i where the captain then was. Another 
I conversiitiou taking phice, Captiiin I’ieri.e 
expre.ssed extreme ainviety for the pre- 
servation of his beloved daughters, and 
earnestly asked tlie oilicer if he could 
devise aiiy method of saving them. On 
his answering with great concern, tlnit 
he feared it would he impossible, but 
that their only chance would be to wait 
for morning, the captain lifted up his 
hands in .silent and distressful ejaciiiation. 

“ At this dreadful inonieut, the ship 
struck, with such violence as to dash 
the heads of those standing in the 
cuddy against the deck above them, and 
the shock was accompanied by a shriek 
of horror that hurst at one instant from 
every quarter of tlie ship. 

“ jRlaiiy of tlie seamen, who had been 
remarkably inattentive and remiss in 
their duty during great part of the 
storm, now poured upon deck, where 
no e.\ertion.s of the otiicers could keep 
them, wliile their assistance might have 
been useful. They liaiJ actually skulked 
in their Jiammocks, leaving the working 
of the pumps and other necessary la- 
bours to tiie officers of the ship, and 
the soldiers, who had made uncommon 
e.vertions. Housed by a sen.se of their 
danger, the same seamen, at this mo- 
ment, in frantic e-xclaniations, demanded 
; of heaven and their lei low-sufferers tliat 
succour which their own efforts timely 
made, might {lossibly liave iiroeur&l. 

“ The ship continued to beat on the 
rocks; and soon bilging, fell with her 
broadside towards tlie shore. When 
she struck, a number of the men climbed 
Up the ensign-staff, under an apprehen- 
sion of her immediately going to pieces. 

“ Mr. Meriton, at this crisis, offered 
to these mihappy beings tlie best advice 
which could be given ; he recosninemleil 
that all should come to tlie side of the 
ship lying lowest on the rocks, and 
singly to take the opportunities which 


jnjght then offer, of escaping to the 
shore. 

“Having thus provided, to the nt- 
nsost of his power, for the safety of the 
de.si>ondiiig crew, lie returned to the 
rouii.i-lioti.se, where, by fhi.s time, ail 
the passengers and most of the olBcei’s 
had assembled. The latter were em- 
ployed in offeriiig consolation to the 
unfortunate iiidie.s ; and, with unparai- 
iidcd magnanimity, sttffering their com- 
jiassioit for tiie fitir and amiable com- 
ptisiions of their misfortunes to prevail 
over the sense of their own danger. 

“In this chiiritable work of comfort, 
Mr. Meriton now joined, by .'osurances 
of his opinion, that the ship would hold 
together till the morning, when all 
would be safe. Ciiptain Pierce, ob- 
serving one of the young gentlemen loud 
•in his exclamations of terror, and fre- 
quently cry that the ship Wiis parting, 
rheerfully bid him be quiet, remarking 
that though the ship should go to 
pieces, he would not, but would be safe 
enough. 

“ It is difficult to convey a correct 
idea of the scene of this deplorable 
catastrophe, without describing the 
place where it happened. The Halsewell 
struck on the rocks at a part of the' 
shore where the cliff is of vast height, 
and rises almost perpendicular from its 
base. But at this particular spot, the 
foot of the cliff is e.xciivuted into a cavern 
of ten or twelve yards in depth, and of 
breadth equal to the length of a large 
ship. The sides of the cavern are so 
nearly upright, as to be of extremely 
difficult access; and the bottom is 
strewed with sharp and uneven rocks, 
which seem, by .some convulsion of the 
earth, to have been detached from its 
roof. 

“The ship lay with her broadside 
opposite to the mouth of this cavern, 
with her whole length stretched almost 
from side to side of it. But when she 
struck, it was too dark for the unfor- 
lunate fiersons on board to discover the 
real magnitude of the danger, and the 
extreme horror of such a situation. 

“ in addition to the company already 
in the roundhouse, they had admitted, 
three black ummeu and two soldiers’ 
wives j who, with the huskmd of one of 


them, had been allowed to come in, 
though the seamen, wlio had tuimiltu- 
ouriy demanded entrance to get the 
lights, had been opposed and kcjit out 
by Air, liogers and All. Brimer, the 
third -and fifth mates. - The numbers 
there were, therefore, now increased to 
near fifty. Captain Pierce sat on a 
ch.air, a cot, or some other moveable, 
with a dtiughter on each side, wlioni he 
alternately pressed to his affertioiuvte 
brea.st. The rest of. the melancholy 
assembly were seated ou the deck, 
which was strewed with mu.sieal in- 
struments, and the wreck of furuitura 
! and other articles. 

“ Here also Mr. Meriton, after having 
I cut several wa.x-eandlcs in pieces, ami 
stuck them up in various part.s of the 
round-hou.se, and lighted up all the 
glass lanthorns he could find, took his 
.seat, intending to wait the approach of 
dawn 5 and then assist the partners of 
his dangers to e.scape. But, observing 
that the poor ladies appeai-ed parched 
and exhausted, he brought a basket of 
oranges and prevailed on some of them 
to refresh themselves by sucking a 
little of the juice. At this time they 
were all tolerably composed, e.\*cept Aliss 
Mansel, who was in hysteric tits ou the 
floor of the deck of the round-house. 

“ But on Mr. Aleriton’s retuni to the 
company, he perceived a considerable 
alteration in the ajipearance of the sliip; 
the sides were visibly giving way; the 
deck seemed to be lifting, and he dis- 
covered other strong indications, that she 
could not hold much longer together. 
On this account, he attempted to go 
forward to look out, but imtnediately 
saw that the ship had separated in the 
middle, and that the forepart having 
changed its position, lay lather further 
out towards the sea. In such an 
emergency, when the next moment 
might plunge him into eternity, ho 
determined to seize tire piesent op- 
portunity, and follow tire e.xamijle of the 
ci’ew and the soldiers, who were now 
quitting the ship in numbers, and 
making their way to the shore, though 
quite ignorant of its natuie and de- 
scription. 

“ Among other expedients, the ensign 
staff had been unshipped, and attempted 
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to be laid between the ship’s side and 
some of tlie rocks, but witliout success, | 
for it snapiied asunder before it reached 
them. IJowever, by the light of a 
Jaiithorn, which a seaiuiin handed : 
th\ougU the §ky-]ight of the round- 
house to the deck, Mr. Meiiton dis- 
covered a spar which appeared to be 
laid from the ship’s side to the iwks, 
and on this spar lie resolved to attempt 
his escape. 

Accordingly, lying down upon it, 
he thrust himself forward ; however, he 
EOon found that it had no communication 
with the rock ; he reached the end of 
it, and then slipped off, receiving a very 
violent bruise in his fall, and before he j 
could recover his legs, he was washed I 
off by the surge. He now supported I 
himself by swimming, until a returning i 
wave dashed him against the back part i 
of the cavern. Here belaid hold of a 
■small projection in the rock, but was so 
much benumbed that he was on the 
point of quitting it, when a seaman, who 
had already gained a footing, extended 
his hand, and assisted him until he 
could secure himself a little on the 
rock ; from which he clambered on a 
shelf still liiglier, and out of the reach 
of the surf. 

“ Mr. Rogers, the third mate, re- 
mained with the captain and the nn- 
ibrtuimte ladies and their companions 
nearly twenty minutes after Mr. 
Meriton had quitted tlie ship. Soon i 
after the latter left the round-house, 
the captain asked what was become of 
him, to which Mr. Rogers replied, that 
he was gone on deck to see what could 
he done. After this, a heavy .sea hi cak- 
ing over the ship, the ladies exclaimed, ‘ 
* Oh poor Meriton ! he is drowned ! had 
lie stayed with us he would have been 
safe r and they all, particularly Miss 
Mary Pierce, expi’e&sed great concern at 
the apprehension of his loss. 

“ The sea was now breaking in at 
the fore-part of the .ship, and reached 
as far as the mainmast. Captain I’iei ce 
gave Mr. Rogers a luxl, and they took a 
lamp and went together into the .stern- 
galiery, where, after viewing the rocks 
for some time, Captain Pierce asked Mr. 
Rogers if he thought there was any 
possibility of saving the girls ; to which 


he replied, he feared there was none; 
for they could only discover the black 
face of the perpendicular rock, and not 
the cavern which afforded shelter to 
those who escaped. They then re- 
turned to the rouiul-house, where Mr. 

I Rogers hung up the lamp, and Captain 
Pierce sat down between his two 
daughters. 

“The sea continuing to break in 
very fast, hlr, Macmauus, a midship- 
man, and Mr. Schutz, a passenger, 
asked Mr, Rogers what they could do to 
escape. ‘Follow me,’ he rejilied, and 
I they all went into tlie stern-gallery, 

I and from thence to the upper- quarter- 
gallery on the poop. While there, a 
very heavy sea fell on hoard, and the 
round-house gave way; Mr. Rogera 
heard the ladie.s shriek at intervals, as 
i if the water reached them ; the noise of 
the sea at other times drowning their 
voicfts. 

“Mr. Brimer had followed him to 
the poop, where they remained together 
about Hve minutes, when on the break- 
ing of this heavy sea, they jointly 
seized a hen-coop. The same wave 
which proved fatal to some of those 
below, carried liim and his companion 
to the rock, on which they were vio- 
lently dashed and miserably bruised. 

“Here on the rock w'ere tw'enty- 
seven men ; but it now being low water, 

' and as they were convinced that on the 
j flowing of the tide all must be washed 
I oft', many attempted to get to the back 
i or the sides of the cavern, beyond the 
i reach of the retni-jiing sea. Scarcely 
' more than si.v, besides -Mr. Rogers and 
I Mr. Brimer, succeeded. 

I “ Mr. Rogers, on gaining this station, 
was so nearly exhausted, that had his 
exertions been protracted only a few 
minutes longer, he must have sunk 
under them. He was now prevented 
from joining Mr. Meriton, by at least 
twenty men between them, none of 
whom could move, without the immi- 
nent peril of his life. 

“They found tliat a very considerable 
number of the crew, seamen, and 
soldiers, and some petty ofticers, were in 
the same situation as themselve.s, though 
many who had reached the rocks below, 
perished in attempting to ascend. They 
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ctrnld yet, discern some part of the ship, 
and in their dreary station solaced 
themselves with tlie hojxjs of its re- 
maining entire until day-breok ; for, in 
the midst of their own distress, the 
siitrerings of the females on board 
alTected them with the most poignant 
anguish ; and every sea that broke in- 
spired them w'ith tenor tor their 
safety. 

“ But, alas, their api'rehensions were 
too soon realised ! Within a very few 
minutes of the time that Mi', llogers 
gainal tlie rock, an univ(?rsa] shriek, 
«hich king vibrated in tlieir cars, in 
which the voice of female distress was 
lamentably distinguished, .announced 
the dreadful catastrojihe. In a few 
moments all was hushed, except the 
roaring of tlie winds and the dashing of 
tiie waves; the wreck was buried in 
the deep, and not an atom of it was ever 
afterwards seen.” j 

The most boatitifnl and affecting 
incident I know, associated with a ship- 
wreck, succeeds this dismal story for a 
winter night. The Gi osvenor. East | 
Indiaman, liomeward bound, goes ashore 
on the coast of Caffraria. It is re- j 
solved that the officers, passengers, and ! 
crew, in number one hundred and 
thirty-five souls, shall endeavour to 
penetrate on foot, across trackless de- 
serts, infested by wild beasts and cruel 
savages, to the Dutch settlements at the 
Cape of Good Hope. With this forlorn 
object before them, they finally separate 
into two pai’ties — never more to meet oit 
earth. 

There is a solitary child among the 
passengers — a little boy of seven years 
old who has no relation there; and 
when the first party is moving away he 
cries alter some member of it who has 
been kind to him. Tire crying of a 
child might be supposed to be a little 
thing to men in such great extromity; 
but it touches them, and he is im- 
meiiiately fcikeii into that detachment. 

From which time forth, this child is 
sublimely made a sacred charge. He is 
pushed, on a little raft, across broad 
jivers by the swimming sailors; they 
carry him by turns through tlie deep , 
iiaud and, long grass (he patiently walk- 1 
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ing at all other times) ; they share with 
him such pirtvid fish as they find to 
eat ; they lie down and wait for him 
when the rough carpenter, who becomes 
his especial Irieiid, lags behind. Beset 
by lions and tigeivs, by savages, by 
thirst, by hunger, by death in a crowd 
of ghastly shapes, they never — O Father 
of all mankind, tliy name be blessed for 
it!— forget this child, 'fhe ci^itain 
stops exhausted, and his faithful cox- 
swain goes back and is seen to sit down 
by his side, and neither of the two shall 
' be any more beheld until the great last 
d.ay ; ’but, as the rest go ou for their 
lives, they take the child with them. 
The carpenter dies of poisonous berries 
eaten in starvation; and the stewai’d, 
succeeding to the command of the party, 
succeeds to the sacred guardianship of 
tlie child, 

God knows all he does for the poor 
baby ; how he cheerfully carries him in 
his arms when he himself is weak and 
ill ; how he feeds him when he himself 
is griped with want ; how he folds his 
ragged jacket round him, lays his little 
worn face with a woman’s tenderness 
upon his sunburnt breast, soothes him 
in his sufleririgs, sings to him ns he 
limps along, unmindful of liis own 
parched and bleeding teet. Divided for 
a few days from the rest, they dig a 
grave in the sand and bury their good 
friend the cooiier — these two companions 
alone in the wilderness — and then the 
time comes when they both are ill, and 
beg their wretched partners in despair, 
reduced and tew in number now, to 
wait by them one day. Tliey wait by 
them one day, they wait by them two 
days. On the morning of the third, 
they move very softly about, in making 
tlieir preparatiims tor the resumption of 
their journey ; for, the child is rlceping 
by the fire, and it is agreed with one 
consent that he shall not be disturbed 
until the last moment. The moment 
comes, the fire is dying — and tlie child 
is dead. 

His faithful friend, the steward, lin- 
gers but a little while behind him. 
His grief is great, he staggers on for 
a tew days, lies down in the desert, and 
dies. But he shall be re-united in his 
immortal spii'ifc—who can doubt it J-— 
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with the child, where he and the pool 
caviienter shall be raised np with the 
words, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these, ye have done it 
unto Jle.” 

As I recall the dispersal and disap- 
pearance of nearly all the participators 
in this once famous shipwreck (a mere 
Imiidful being recovered at last), and 
the legends that were long afterwards 
i-evivod from time to time among the 
English officers at the Cape, of a white 
woman with an infiint, sai<l to have 
been seen weeping outside a savage hut 
far in the interioj', wlio was whisper- 
ingly associated with the remembrance 
of the missing ladies saved fioin the 
wrecked vessel, and who was often 
sought blit never found, thoughts of 
another kind of travel came, into my 
mind. 

Thoughts of a voyager unexpectedly 
summoned from home, who travelled 
a vast distance, and could never return. 
Thoughts of this unhappy wayfarer in 
the depths of his sorrow, in the bitter- 
ness of his anguish, in the helplessness 
of his self-re/iroach, in the desperation 
of his desire to set right what he had 
left wrong, and do what he had left 
undone. 

For, there were many many things 
he had neglected. Little matters while 
h« was at home and surrounded by 


them, hut things of mighty moment 
when he was at an immeasurable 
distance. There were many many 
blessings that he iia<i inaJeijuately felt, 
there were many trivial injmies tliat lie 
bad not forgiven, there was love that 
he had but poorly returned, there was 
friendship that he had too lightly 
prized: there were a million kind 
words that he might have s))oken, a 
million kind looks that he might have 
given, uncountable slight easy deeds in 
which he might have been most truly 
great and good. O for a day (he would 
e.xclaim), for but one clay to nialco 
amends 1 But the sun never shone 
upon that happy day, ami out of his 
remote captivity lie never came. 

Why does this traveller’s fate ob- 
scure, on New Year’s Eve, the other 
Iiistories of travellers with which my 
mind was filled but now, and cast a 
solemn shadow over me I Must I ona 
day inalte his journey? Even so. 
Who shall say, that I may uot then be • 
tortured by such late regrets; that I 
may uot then look from my exile on 
my empty place and undone work? 

I stand upon a sea shore, where the 
waves ai*e years, 'fhey break and fall, 
and I may little hoed them ; but, with 
every wave the sea is rising, and I know 
that it will float me on this traveller's 
voyage at last. 


THE BEGGING-LETTER WRITER. 


The amount of money he annu- 
ally diverts from wholesome and use- 
ful purposes hi the United Kingdom, 
would be a set-off against the Window 
'I’lix. He is one of the most shameless 
frauds and impositions of this time. In 
his idleness, his mendacity, and the 
immeasurable harm he does to the 
deserving,— dirtying the stream of true 
benevolence, and muddling the brains 
of foolish justices, with inability to dis- 
tinguish between the base coin of distress, 
and the true currency we have always 
among us, — he is more worthy of Nor- 
folk Island than three-fourths of the 


woi-st characters who are sent ther** 
Under any rational system, he would 
have been sent there long ago. 

I, the writer of this paper, have been, 
for some time, a chosen receiver of 
Begging Letters. For iburteeu years, 
my house has been made as regular a 
Receiving House for sucli communica- 
tions as any one of the great branch 
Post-Offices is for general correspond- 
ence. I ought to know something oi 
the Begging-Letter Writer. lie has 
besieged iny door, at all hours of tlia 
day and night; he has fought my 
servant ; he has lain in ambush for me, 
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goin" out anil coming in ; he has fol- 
lowed ineoiit of town into the country ; 
he Iws anpeariyl at provincial hotels, 
where I l>ave been staying for only a 
few hours ; he has w’l itten to me from 
immense distances, when I have been 
out of England, lie has fallen sick; 
he lias died and been buried ; he has i 
come to life again, and again departed i 
from this transitory scene ; he has | 
been his own son, his own mother, | 
his own baby, his idiot brother, 1 
liis uncle, his aunt, his aged grand- 
father. lie lias wanted a greatcoat, 
to go to India in ; a pound to set him 
up in life for ever; a pair of boots to 
take him to the coast of China; a hat, 
to get, him into a peiinanent situation 
under Government. He has frequently 
been exactly seven-and-sixpence short of 
independence. He has had such open- 
ings at Liverpool — posts of great trust 
and confidence in mei’chants’ houses, 
which nothing but seven-and-sixpence 
was wanting to him to secure — that I 
wonder he is not Mayor of that flou- 
rishing town at the present moment. 

The natural phenomena of which he 
has been the victim, are of a most 
astounding nature. He has bad two 
childreh, who have never grown up ; 
who have never had anything to cover 
them at night ; who have been continu- 
ally driving him mad, by asking in 
vain for food; who have never come 
out of fevers and measles (which, I 
suppose, has accounted for his fuming 
his letters with tobacco smoke, as a 
disinfectant) ; who have never changed 
in the least degree, through fourteen 
long revolving years. As to his wile, 
what that suflering woman has under- 
gone, nobody knows. She has always 
been in an interesting situation thi-ough 
the same long period and has never 
been contined yet. His devotion to 
her has been uncea.sing. He has never 
cared for himself ; he could have 
peri.sIiod — he would rather, in short 
— •but was it not his Christian duty as 
a man, a husband, and a father, to 
write begging letters when he looked 
at her? (lie has usually remarked 
that be would call in the evening for 
SOI answer to this que.stion.) 

He has been the sport of the .strangest 
unkfortuncs. Wliat his brother has done 
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to him would h.ave broken anyljody 
else’s heart. His brother went into 
busine.ss with him, and ran away with 
the money ; his brollior got him to be 
security for an immense sum and left 
him to pay it; his hrotiier would have 
given him eniploynieiit to the tune of 
hundreds a-year, if he would have con- 
sented to write letter.s on a yuinlny ; his 
brother enunciated principles incompa- 
tible with his religious views, and he 
could not (in consequence) permit hi.s 
brother to provide for him. His laiid- 
lonl has never shown a spark of human 
feclitig. When he put in that execu- 
tion 1 don’t know, but he h:vs never 
tJiken it out. The broker’s man has 
grown grey in jrossessinii. They will 
liave to bury him some day. 

He has been attached to every con- 
ceivable pursuit. He has been in the 
army, in the navy, in the church, in 
the iuw; connected with the press, the 
fine aits, public institutions, every de- 
scription and grade of business. He 
has been brought up as a gentleman; 
he h.as been at every college in Oxford 
and Cambridge; he can quote Latin in 
his letters (but generally mis-spells 
some minor English word) ; he can tell 
you what Skikespeare says about 
begging, better than you know it. It 
is to be observed, that in the midst ot 
his afflictions he always reads the news- 
papers ; and rounds otf his appeal with 
some allusion, th.at may be supposed to 
be in my way, to tlie popular subject ot 
tlie hour. 

His life presents a series of inconsis- 
tencies. Sometimes he has never 
written such a letter before. He 
blushes with shame. That is the 
first time ; that sliall be the last. 
Don’t answer it, and let it be under- 
stood tliat, then, he will kill bimselt 
quietly. Sometimes (and more fre- 
quently) he Aas written a few such 
letters. Then he endo.-es the iiiiswers, 
with an intimation that tliey are ot 
inestimable value to him, and a reque..t 
tliat they may be earelullj’- returned. 
He is fond of enclosing someiiuug— 
verees, letters, pawnbrokers’ di pliciite.s, 
anything to necessitate an answer. He 
I is very severe upon “the pampeied 
I ininion of fortune,” who refused him 
i the half-eovereigu referred to in the 
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endosuve uumbev two — ^but he knows 
me better. 

He writes in a variety of styles; 
soivietinies in low spirits ; sometimas 
qviiie jocosely. When he is in low 
Spirits he writes down-hill, and repeats 
words— these little indications being 
expressive of tlie perturbation of his 
mind. When he is more vivacious, ho 
is frank with me ; he is quite tlu>. 
agreeable rattle. I know what human 
nature is, — who better? Weill He 
had a little money once, and he ran 
through it — as many men have done 
before him. He finds his old friends 
turn away from him now — many men 
have done that before him, too! Shall 
ho. tell me why he writes to me ? 
Because he has no kind of claim npon 
me. He puts it . on that ground, 
plainly; and begs to ask for the loan 
(as I know human nature) of two 
sovereigns, to be repaid next Tuesday 
six weeks, before twelve at noon. 

Sometimes, when he is sure that I 
have found him out, and that there is 
no chance of money, he writes to in- 
form me that I have got riil of him at 
last. He has enli.sted into the Com- 
pany’s service, and is olF directly — but 
he wants a clieese. He is informed by 
the Serjeant that it is essential to his 
pro.speets in the regiment tliat he should 
take out a single-Gloucester cheese, 
weighing from twelve to fifteen pounds. 
Eight or nine shillings would buy it. 
He does not ask for money, after what 
has passed ; but if he calls at nine to- 
morrow morning, miiy he hope to find 
a cheese ? And is there anything be 
can do to show his gratitude in Bengal? 

Once, he wrote me rather a special 
letter proposing relief in kind- He had j 
got into a little trouble by leaving par- j 
cels of mud done up in brown paper, at i 
people’s houses, on preteiica of being a 
llailway-Bortc’., in which character he 
received carriage money. This sportive- 
fancy he expiated in the House of Cor- 
rection. Not long after his release, and 
on a Sunday morning, be called with a 
letter (having first dusted him.sclf all 
over), in which he gave me to under- 
stand that, being resolved to eain an 
honest livelihood, he h;td been travelling 
about th* country with a cart of crock- 
ei'f. That he had been doing pretty 


well, until the day bfavp, when hig 
honse had dropped down dead near 
Chatham, in Kent. That this had i-©. 
duced him to the unplea.saiit iiece.«8ity 
of getting into the shafts himself, a\id 
I drawing the cart of ciiockeiy to London 
' — a somewhat exhausting pnll of thirty 
miles. That ho did not venture to ask 
ag-iin for money ; but that if I would 
have the goodness to leave him out n 
donkey, he would call for the animal 
before breakfast ! 

At another time, my friend (I am 
de.scribing actual experiences) introduced 
himself as a literarygentleman in the 
last extremity of distress. He had had 
a play accepted at a certain Theatre— 
which was really open ; its repi-esenta- 
tion was delayed by the iiidi.sposition of 
a leading actor — who wa.s really ill ; 
and he and his were in a state of abso- 
lute starvation. If he made his neces- 
sities known to the Manager of the 
Theatre, he put it to me to say what 
kind of treatment he might expect? 
Well 1 we got over that difficulty to 
our mutual satisfaction. A little while 
afterwards he was in some other strait. I 
think Mrs. fioutheote, his wife, was in ex- 
tremity — and we adjusted that point too. 
A little while aftei'wards, he had taken 
a new liouse, and was going headlong to 
ruin for want of a water-butt, I had 
my misgivings about the water-butt, 
and did not reply to that epistle. But, 
a little while afterwards, 1 had reason 
to feel penitent for my neglect. He 
wrote me a lew broken-hearted line.s, 
informing me that the dear partner of 
his soi-rows died in his arms last night 
at nine, o’clock ! 

I despatched a trusty messenger to 
conifojt the bereaved mourner and his 
poor childi-en : but the mo.sseiiger went 
so soon, that the play was not ready to 
bo played out ; my friend was not at 
home, and his wife was in a most de- 
lightful state of healtli. He was taken 
up by the Mendicity Society (inibrmally 
it afterwards appeared), ami 1 ptesented 
myself at a Loudon Police-Office with 
my testimony against him. Tiie Ma- 
gistrate was wonderlully sti-uek by his 
eduftitioual acquirements, deeply im- 
pre.ssed by the ex^icllence of his letters, 
exceedingly sorry to see a man of his 
attainments there, complimented him 
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hijglily oa hli powers of composition, j 
and was quite charmed to have the 
agreeable duty of dischai-ging him. A j 
collection was made for the “ poor fel- j 
low,” as he was called in the reports, 
and I left the court with a comfortable I 
sense of being universally regarded as a 
sort of monster. Next day comes to 
me a friend of mine, the governor of a 
large prison, “ Why did you ever go to 
tlie Police-Office against that man,” 
says he, “ without coming to me fii-st ? 
i know all about him and his fmuds. 
He lodged in the house of one of my 
v/avders, at the very time when he first 
wi'ote to you ; and then he was eating 
spring-lamb at eighteen-pence a pound, 
and early asparagus at I don’t know 
how much a bundle !” On that very- 
same day, and in that very same hour, 
my injured gentleman wrote a solemn 
address to me, demanding to know 
what compensation I proposed to make 
him for his having passed the night in 
a “ loathsome dungeon.” And next 
morning, an Irish gentleman, a member 
of the same fraternity, who had read 
the case, and was very well persuaded I 
should be chary of going to that Police- 
Office again, positively refused to leave 
my door for less than a sovereign, and, 
resolved to besiege me into compliance, 
literally “ sat down ” before it for ten 
mortal hours. The garrison being well 
provisioned, I remained within the 
walls ; and he raised the siege at mid- 
night, with a prodigious alarum on the 
bell. 

The Pegging-Letter Writer often has 
an extensive circle of acquaintance. 
Whole pages of the “ Court Guide ” are 
rejuly to bo references for him. Noble- 
men and gentlemen write to say thei-e 
nevei was such a man for probity and 
virtue. They have known him, timg 
out of mimi, and there is nothing they 
wouldn’t do for him. Somehow, they 
don't give him that one pound ten he 
stands in need of ; but perhaps it is not 
enough — they want to do more, and his 
modesty will not allow it. It is to be 
remarked of his trade that it is a very 
fascinating one. He never leaves itj 
and those who are near to him become 
smitten with a love of it, too, and 
sooner or later set up for themselves, 
lie employs a messenger — ^man, woman, 


or child. That messenger is certain 
ultimately to become an independent 
Begging- Letter Writer. His sons aad 
daughters succeed to his calling, and 
■write begging-lcttem when he is no 
more. He throws off the infection of 
begging-letter writing, like the conta- 
gion of disease. What Bvdney Smith 
so happily called “ the dangerous luxury 
of dishbnesij ” is more tempting, and 
more catching, it would seem, iu this 
instance than in any other. 

He always belongs to a Correspond- 
ing-Society of Begging- Letter Writers. 
Any one who will, may ascertain this 
fact. Give money to-day in recognition 
of a begging-letter, — no matter how un- 
like a common begging-letter, — and for 
the next fortnight you wnll Iwve a rush 
of such communications. Steadily re- 
fuse to give ; and the begging-letters 
become Angels’ visits, until the Society 
is from some cause or other in a dull 
way of business, and may as well try 
you as anybody else. It is of little 
use inquiring into the Begging-Letter 
Writer’s circumstances. He may be 
sometimes accidentally found out, as in 
the case already mentioned (though that 
was not the first inquiry made) ; but 
apparent misery is always a part of his 
trade, and real miseiy very often is, in 
the intervals of spring-lamb and early 
asparagus. It is naturally an incident 
of his dissipated and dishonest life. 

That the calling is a successful one, 
and that large sums of money are 
gained by it, must be Evident to any- 
body who reads the Police Keports of 
such cases. But, prosecutions arc of 
rare occurrence, relatively to the extent 
to which the trade is carried on. The 
cause of this is to be found (as no one 
knows better than the Begging-Letter 
Writer, for it is a part of his .specula- 
tion) in the aversion people feel to ex- 
hibit themselves as having been imposed 
upon, eras having weakly gratified their 
consciences -with a lazy, ilitnsy substi- 
tute for the noblest of all virtues. 
There is a man at large, at the moment 
when this paper is preparing for the 
press (on the 29th of April, 1850), and 
never once taken up yet, who, within 
these twelvemonths, has been probably 
the most audacious and the most suc- 
cessful swindler that even this trade 
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has ever known. There has been some- 
thing singularly base in this fellow's 
proceetVuigs ; it luus been bis business to 
write to all sorts and conditions of 
people, in the names of persons of high 
reputation and unblemished honour, 
professing to be in distress — the general 
admiration and respect for whom has 
ensured a ready and generous reply. 

Now, in the hope that the results of 
the real experience of a real person may 
do sometliing more to induce retiectioTV 
on tins subject than any abstract trea- 
tise — and with a personal knowledge of 
the extent to which the Bogging- Letter 
Trade has been carried on for some time, 
and has been for some time constantly 
increasing — the writer of this paper 
entreats the attention of his readers to 
a few concluding words. His expe- 
rience is a type of the experience of 
many ; Some on a smaller, some on an 
infinitely larger scale. All may judge 
of the soundness or unsoundness of his 
conclusions from it. 

Long doubtful of the efficacy of such 
assistance in .any case whatever, and 
able to recall but one, within his whole 
individual knowledge, in which he had 
the least after-reason to suppose that 
any good was done by it, he was led, 
last autumn, into some serious considera- 
tions. The begging-letters Hying about 
by every post, maile it perfectly mani- 
fest that a set of lazy vagabonds were 
interposed l)etween the general desire to 
do something to relieve the sickness 
and misery under which the poor were 
suffering, and the suffering poor them- 
selves. That many who sought to do 
some little to repair the social wrongs, 
inflicted in the way of preventible .siclc- 
ness and death upon the poor, were 
strengthening those wrongs, however 
innocently, by wasting money on pesti- 
lent knaves cumbering society. That 
imagination, — soberly following one of 
these knaves into his liie of punishment 
in jail, and comparing it with the life 
of one of these poor in .a cholera-strielren 
alley, or one of the children of one of 
those poor, soothed in its dying hour 
by th<i late lamented Mr. Drooet, — 
contemplated a grim fiirce, impossible 
to be presented very much longer be- 
fore God or man. That the crowning 


' miracle of all the miracles summed up 
in the New Testameni, after the 
mirade of tlie blinti seeing, and the 
lame walking, and the restoration of 
the dead to life, was the miracle that 
the poor had the Gospel pi'caelied to 
them. That while the poor were un- 
' naturally and unnecessarily cut oil' by 
j the thousand, in the prematurity of 
, their age, or in the rottenness of their 
I youth — for of flower or blossom such 
' youth has none — the Gospel was NO C 
preached to them, saving in hollow and 
unmeaning voices. That of all wrongs, 
this was the first mighty wrong tlie 
Pestilence xvarned us to set right. And 
that no Post-Office Order to any 
.'imount, given to a Begging- Letter 
Wi'iter for the quieting of an uneasy 
breast, would be presentable on the 
Last Great Day as anything towards it. 

'fhe poor never write these letters. 
Nothing could bo more unlike their 
haliits. The wi-iters are public robbers ; 
and we who support them are parties 
to their depredations. 'J'hey trade upon 
every cireumstiuice within their know- 
Itdge that affects us, public or private, 
joyful or sorrowful ; they pervert the 
lessons of our lives ; they change what 
ought to be our strength and virtue 
info w'oakiiess, and encouragement of 
vice. There is a plain remedy, and it 
is in our own hands. We must resolve, 
at any sacrifice of feeling, to be deaf to 
such ap^wals, and crush the trade. 

Tlieie are. degrees in murder. Life 
must be held sacred among \is in more 
ways than one — sacred, not merely 
from the murderous weapon, or the 
subtle poison, or the cruel blow, but 
sacred from preventible disea.ses, dis- 
tortions, and pains. That is the first 
great end we have to set again-st this 
miserable imposition. Pliysioal life 
resjieotetl, moral life come.s next. Wliat 
will not content a Begging-Letter 
Wj-iter for a week, would educate a 
score of children for a yeai-. J,et ns 
give al! we can : let us give more than 
ever. Let us dcKall we can ; let us do 
more than ever. But let us give, and 
do, with a high ]>urpose ; not to endow 
the scum of the earth, to its owa 
greater corruption, with iJie offals ol 
our duty. 
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rnERE 'Was once a cliilJ, and he 
Sij'olled ahout a gnod deal, and thought 
of a nmobei' of things. He had a sister, 
who was a child too, and his constant 
conijianion. These two nsed to wouder 
all day long. They woiulered at the 
beauty of the ilowers ; they wondered 
at the height ami bluene.ss of the .sky; 
they wondered at the depth of the 
bright water; they wondeied at tlie 
goodness and the jiower of GOO who 
made the lovely world. 

They used to say to one another, 
sometimes, Supposing all the cliildren 
upon earth weit' to die, would the 
flowers, anil the water, .and the sky, he 
sorry? They believed they would be 
sorry. For, said they, the buds are the 
childi'enof the flowers, .and tlie little 
layful streams that gambol down the 
ill-sides are the children of the water; 
and the smallest bright specks playing 
at hide and seek in the .sky all night, 
must surely be the childien of the 
stars ; and they would all be grieved to 
see their playmates, the children ot 
men, no more. 

There was one clear shining star 
that used to come out in tlie sky 
befoi-e the re.st, near the cliiii-ch sfuT'e, 
aljove the graves. It was larger and 
beautiful, they thought, than all the 
others, and every night they watched 
for it, standing hand in hand at a 
window’. Whoever .<>'aw it first wied 
out, “I see the star!” And often 
tluy cried out both together, knowing 
so well when it w’ould rise, and where, 
fclo they grew to he such friends with 
it, that, belbie lying down in their 
hi'ds, they always looked out once 
again, to bid it good night; and when 
they were tuiiiiiig round to sleep, they 
used to say, *’ (Sod bless the star!” 

r>ut while she was 5,till very 3'onng, 
oh very very young, the sister drooped, 
am! came to lie .so we.nk (hat she could 
IK) longer stand in the window at 
iiiglit; and then tlie child looked sadly 
out by himself, and when he saw tlie 


star turned round and sniil to the 
{latient pale face on tlie beil, “■ I see 
the star!” and then a smile would 
come upon t!ie face, am! a little weak 
voice used to sai', God bless luy 
brother and the star I” 

And so the time clime all too soon! 
when the child lookeil out alone, and 
when there was no face on the bed; 
and when there was a little grave 
among the graves, not tliere before; 
and wlien the star made long rays 
down towards him, as he saw it 
through his tears. 

Now, these rays were .so bright, and 
they seemed to make such a siiining 
way from earth to Heaven, that when 
the child went to his solitiiry bed, he 
dreamed about the .star ; and dreamed 
that, lying wliere he was, he saw .-t 
train of jieople taken up that sparkling 
road by angels. And tlie star, opening, 
showed liim a great world of light, 
where many more such angels waited 
to receive them. 

All these angels, who were waiting, 
turned their beaming eyes upon the 
people who were carried uj) iiito the 
star; and some eame out fioni the long 
rows in wliicli they .stood, and fell 
upon the jicople’s nocks, and kissed 
them tenderly, and went away with 
them (Iowa avenues of light, and were 
so happy in their company, that lying 
in his bed he wept for joy. 

But, there were many angels wlio 
did not go witli tlieni, and among them 
one he knew. The initient face that 
once had lain upon the lieil was glori- 
fied and radiant, but his heart found 
out his sister .among all the host. 

' His sister’s aiigcT lingered near the 
entrance of the star, and saiil to t lie 
leader among tlio.<o who had broiiglit 
the Jieople thither ; 

“is my bi Ollier come?” 

And he .said “ No.” 

She was turning hofiefully away, 
when tlie cliild stretched out his ai’iii.s. 
and cried “ 0, shster, I am hoicl 
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Taka me !” and then she turned her 
Iteaming eyes upon him, and it wsis 
iiiglit ; and the star was shining into 
the, room, making long rays down 
towards him as he saw it through his 
tears. 

From that hour forth, the child 
looked out upon the star as on the 
home lie was to go to, when his time 
should cume; and he thought that he 
did not belong to the earth alone, but 
to tlie star too, because of his sister’s 
angel gone before. 

Tlinre was a baby born to be a 
brotiior to tiie child ; and while he was 
so little that he never yet had spoken 
word, he stretched his tiny form out on 
his bed, and died. 

Again the child dreamed of the open 
star, and of the company of angels, and 
the train of people, aiul the rows of 
angels with their beaming eyes all 
turned upon those people’s faces, 

Said his sister’s angel to the leader: i 

“ Is my brother come?” I 

And lie said “ Not that one, but 
another.” 

As t he child beheld his brother’s angel 
in her arms, he cried, “ 0, sister, I am 
hero! Take me!” And she turned 
and smiled upon him, and the star was 
shining. 

He grew to be a young man, and 
was busy at his books when an old 
servant came to him and said : 

“ Thy mother is no more. I bring 
her blessing on her dailing son !” 

Again at night he saw the star, and 
all tiiat foimor company. Said his 
Bister’s angel to the leader : 

“ Is my brother come 

And he said, “ Tliy mother I” 

A mighty cry of joy went forth 
thnwxgh all the star, because tiieaiotlier 


was re-unitf'd to her two oliildren. 
And he strotclied out his arms and 
cried, “ 0, mother, sister, and brother, 
I am here 1 Take mo !” And tJiej 
answered him, “ Not yet,” aiul tlie 
star was shining. 

He grew to be a man, whose hair 
I was turning grey, and he was sitting 
I in his chair by the tiresido, heavy with 
j grief, and with his tine bedewed svith 
! tears, wdien the star ojiened once 

I .Said his sister’s angel to the leader ; 

[ “ Is my brotlinr come ?” 

! And he said, “ Nay, but his maiden 
[daughter.*’ 

! And the man who had been the 
child saw his daughter, newly lost to 
him, a celestial creature among those 
three, and he .said, “My daughter’s 
head is on my sister’s bo.soni, and her 
arm is around my mother's neck, and at 
her feet there is the baby of old time, 
and I can bear the parting from her, 
God bo praised !” 

And the star was shining. 

Thus the child cmne to be an old 
man, and his once smooth face was 
wrinkled, and his steps were slow and 
fuelde, and his back was bent. And 
one night as he lay upon his bed, ms 
children standing round, he cried, as he 
had cried so long ago: 

“ I see the star i” 

They whispered one another **He is 
dying." 

And he said, “I am. My .ige is 
falling from me like a garment, and ,! 
move towards the star as a cliild. .And 
0, my Fatlier, now 1 thank thee that it 
has so often opened, to receive tho.se 
dear one.s who await me !’ 

And the star was shining; and it 
shines upon his gmre. 


OUE ENGLISH WATEEING-PLACB, 


In the Autumn-time of the year, 
when tlie gieat metropolis is so much 
hotter, so much noisier, so much more 
dusty or so much more water-carted, so 
much more crowdetl, so much more dis- 
turbing and distracting in all respects, 
than it usually is, a quiet sea-beach be- 
comes indeed a blessed spot. Half awake 
and half asleep, this Wle morning in our 
sunny window on the edge of a chalk-cliff 
m the old-fashioned watering-place to 
which we are a faithful resorter, we feel 
a lazy inclination to sketch its picture. 

The place seems to respond. Sky, 
sea, beach, and village, lie as still before 
us as if they were sitting for the picture. 
It is depd low-water. A ripple plays 
among the ripening corn upon the cliff, 
as if it were faintly trying from recol- 
lection to imitate the sea; and the 
world of butterflies hovering over the 
crop of i-adish-seed are as restless in 
their little way as the gulls are in their 
larger manner when the wind blows. 
But the ocean lies winking in the sun- 
light like a drowsy lion — its glassy 
waters scarcely curve upon the shore — 
the fishing-boats in the tiny harbour 
are all stranded in the mud — our two 
colliers (our watering-place has a mari- 
time trade employing that amount of 
sliijiping) have not an inch of water 
within a quarter of a mile of them, and 
turn, exhausted, on their sides, like faint 
fish of an antediluvian species. Rusty 
cables and chains, ropes and rings, under- 
most parts of posts aud piles and confused 
timber-defences against the waves, lie 
strew'ii about, in a brown litter of tang- 
led sea-weed and fallen cliff’ which looks 
ns if a flim.’ly of giants had been msiking 
tea here for ages, and had observed an 
untidy custom of throwing their tea- 
leaves on the shore. 

in truth, our watering-place itself has 
been left somewhat high and dry by 
the tide of years. Concerned as we are 
for its honour, we must reluctantly 
admit that the time when this pretty 
little semi-circular sweep of houses 


tapering off at the end of the woodei 
pier into a point in the sea, was a gaj 
place, and when the lighthouse over- 
looking it shone at daybreak on com- 
pany dispersing from public balls, is hut 
dimly traditional now. There is a hhak 
chamber in our watei'ing-place which 
is yet called the Assembly “Rooms,’* 
and understood to be available on 
lilre for balls or concerts ; and, some few 
seasons since, an ancient little gentleman 
came down and staj’^ed at the hotel, who 
said- that he had danced there, in by- 
gone ages, with the Honorable Aliss 
Peepy, well known to have been the 
Beauty of her day and the cruel occa- 
sion of innumerable duels. But he was 
so old and shrivelled, and so very rheu- 
matic in the legs, that it demanded more 
imagination than our watering-place can 
usually muster, to believe him ; there- 
fore, except the Master of the “ Rooms ” 
(who to this hour wears knee-breeches, 
and who confii-med the stotemeut with 
tears in his eyes), nobody did believe in 
tlie little lame old gentleman, or even in 
the Honorable Miss Peepy, long deceased. 
As to subscription halls in the As- 
sembly Rooms of our watei'ing-place 
now red-hot cannon balls are less im- 
probable. Sometimes, a misguided 
wanderer of a Ventriloquist, or an 
Infant I*henomenon, or a Juggler, or 
somebody with an Orrery that is several 
stiu's behind the time, takes the place 
for a night, and issues bills with the 
name of his last town lined out, and the 
name of ours ignoiniuiously written in, 
but you maybe sure this never happens 
twice to the same unfortunate person. 
On such occasions the discoloured old 
Billiard Table that is seldom played at 
(unless the ghost of the Honorable 
Miss Peepy jilays at pool with other 
ghosts) is pushed into a corner, and 
benches are solemnly constituted into 
front seats, back seats, and reserved 
seats — which are much the same after 
you have paid — and a few dull candles 
are lighted — wind permitting — and the 
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I>erformpr «ik 1 tlie scanty audience play 
out a slioi't mafclv which shall make 
tlie ntliei- most lo\v-s]ii!ited — which is 
nsuiilly a drawn jjavne. After that, 
the performer instantly dejiarts with 
maledictory expi-es.sioiis, and is never 
i card of more. 

Blit the most wonderful feature of our 
Assembly Rooms, is, that an annual 
sale of “Fancy and other China,” is 
annoiiiced here with mysterious con* 
staaoy and perseverance. Where the 
china comes from, wheie it goe.s to, why 
it is annually put up to auction when 
nobody ever thinks of bidding for it, 
how it comes to pass that it is always 
the same china, whether it would not 
have been cheaper, witli the sea at hand, 
to have thrown it away, say in eighteen 
hundred and thirty, are standing enig- 
mas. Every year the bills come out, 
every year the Master of the Rooms gets 
into a little pul|)it on a table, and oilers 
it for sale, every year nobody buys it, 
every year it is put away soi«ewhcre til! 
next year, when it appeai-s again as if the 
whole thing were a new idea. We have 
a faint remembrance of au uneai-thly 
collection of clocks, purporting to be the 
work of Fiirisian and Genevese artists — 
chiefly bilious-faced clocks, supported on 
sickly wliite crutclies, with their f-;m- 
dulnms dangling like lame !eg.-5- .0 
which a similar course of events oeeuned 
for several yeai's, until they seemed to 
lapse away, of mere imbecility. 

Attached to our Assembly Rooms is a 
library, Tliere is a wheel oftbrtuueiii 
it, blit it is rusty and dusty, and never 
turns. A large doll, with moveable 
eyes, was put up to be lallled for, by 
five und-twenty memliers at two shil- 
lings, seven years ago this autumu, .and 
the list is not full yet. We are rather 
KiiiguiiK!, now, that the raffle will come 
off next ynai’. We think so, becriuse we 
only want nine memliers, and should 
only wiint eight, but for number two 
having grown up since her name was 
cnteied, and withilixiwn it when she wiis 
married. Down the street, there i.s a 
toy-ship of considerable burden, in the 
saine Condition. Two of the boys who 
were entered for that raille ftave gone to 
India in real ships, since ; and one was 
ehot, :uid died in the arms of his sister’s 


lover, by whom he sent his last word) 

I home. 

I This is the library for the Miuervi' 
Pi ess. If yon want that kind of read . 

I iiig, (!ome to our wateriiig-placo. 'I’n-j 
1 leaves of tlie i-omaiuje.s, reduced to a con- 
I ilitiiiu very like curl-paper, are thickly 
I studded with note.s in jxincil : somofimea 
i complimentary, sometimes jocose. Some 
iof these commentators, like commentit- 
j tors in ii more extensive way, quarrel 
with one another. One young gentleman 
who sarcastically writes “bill” after 
every .sentimental passage, is pursued 
through his litei-ary cai’cer by another, 
who writes “ Iiisuitiug Beast!” Jliss 
Julia Mills lias read the whole collection 
of these books. She has left marginal 
notes oil the jiage.s, as “ Is not this tiuily 
touching? .1. M,” “How thrilling! 
J. M.” “ Entranced here by the MagL. 
ciau’s potent, spell, J. M.” Slie hau 
also Italicised her favoui-ite traits in the 
description of the hero, as “his hair, 
which was dark and u-avjj, clusteretf in 
rich profusion around a m.-wltle brow, 
whose lofty jialeness bespoke the intel- 
lect within.” Itiemiads herof anothe* 
hero. She adds, “ How like B. L. Caii 
tins be mere coincidence ? J. M.” 

You would hardly guess which i.s tli 
main stieet of our watering-place, bet 
you m;iy know it by its being alway* 
stopped up with donkey chaises. When* 

I ever you come hei'o, and see harne.ssef 
donkeys eating clover out of barrow* 
drawn completely uci-o.ss a naiTOU 
thoi’onghfare, you may be quite suit 
youai'c ill our Higli Street. Otir Police 
you may know by his nnifonn, likewise 
by his never on any account interfering 
I with iuiybody — especially the trairqis 
land vagabonds. In our iauey shops we 
I liave a capital collection of damaged 
goods, among which the flies of count-!' 
less summers “ hiive been i-oaming.” 
We are great in obsolete seals, and in 
faded pin-cushions, and in rickety cam|i- 
stools, and in cxplodeil cutlery, and iii 
miniature vessels, and in stunted little 
teleseojips, aiul in olijects made of slid It 
that pretend not to he she IB, Dimi- 

nutive spades, harrows, and baskets, arv 
our principal ;u tides of comineree ; biij 
even they don’t look quite new somehow. 
They alwavs seem to have been o/Rired 
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refused somewhere else, before they 
*ame down to our watering-place. 

Yet, it must not be supposed tliat our 
watering-place is an empty jilace, de- 
serted by all visitors except a i'e w staunch 
persons of approved fidelity. On the 
contrary, the chances are that if you 
Ciinie down here in August or September, 
you wouldn't find a iiouse to lay your 
head in. As to finding either house or 
lodging of which you could reduce the 
terms, you could scarcely engage in a 
mure hopeless pursuit. For all tliis, you 
are to obsei ve that every season is the 
worst season ever known, and that the 
hou.seholding population of our water- 
ing-place are ruined regularly every 
autumn. They are like the fiumei-s, in 
regard that it is surprising how much 
ruin they will bear. We have an excel- 
lent hotel — capital baths, warm, cold, 
and shower — tirst-rate bEithing-machines 
— and a.s good butchers, bakers, and 
grocers, as heait could desii-e. They 
all do business, it is to be piesuinod, Ifom 
motives of philanthropy — but it i.s quite 
certain that tliey are all being ruined. 
Tlieir interest in strangers, and their 
politeness under ruin, bespeak their 
amiable nature. You would say so, if 
you only saw the baker holjiiiig a new- 
comer to fiml suitable apartments. 

So far from being at a discount as to 
company, we aie in tact what would be 
popularly called rather a nobby place. 
tJoine tip-top “ Nobbs ” come down oc- 
casionally — even Dukes sind Duchesses. 
We liave known such carriages to blaze 
among the doiikcy-chai.-es, as mailc 
beholders xvink. Attendant on these 
equipages come resplendent creatures in 
plush tind powder, who are sure to be 
stricken di.sgusted with the indiflerent 
accommodation of our watering-place, 
and who, of -au evening (particularly 
when it rains), may be seen very much 
out of drawing, in rooms tar too .small 
for their line ligures, looking discou- 
U'utedly out of little back windows 
into bye-streets. The lord.s and ladies 
get on well cuougli and quite good- 
humoredly ; but if you want to see the 
gorgeous pheuomeua who wait upon 
them at a perfect non-plus, you should 
come and look at the resplcmleut crea- 
tures with little back parlors for 
von. ii, 


I sen'ants’ luills, and tiim-iip hedsteaJ.'i 
to sleep in, at our watering-place. You 
have no idea how they take it to heart. 

We have a pier — a queer old woodeQ 
pier, IbrlunateJy witliout the slightest 
pretensions to architecture, and very 
jiicturesqne in consequence. Boats are 
hauled up upon it, ro})is are coiled all 
1 over it; lohster-jiots, nets, masts, oars, 
spill's, .sails, ballast, and I'ickety cap- 
stans, make a perfect hibyrintli of it. 
For ever hovering about this pier, with 
I their hands in their pockets, or leaning 
I over the longh bulwark it ojiposes to 
I the sea, gazing through telescopes 
which they carry about in the same 
profound receptacles, are the Boatmen 
of our watering-place. i.ookiiig at 
them, you would siiy that sui'ely the.5a 
must be the lazie.st boatmen in the 
world. They lounge about, iu obstinate 
and inflexible pantaloons that are ap- 
parently made' of wood, the whole 
sciison tlirough. Whether talking to- 
gether about the shipping in the 
Channel, or grutlly UDbending over 
mugs of beer at the jiublic-hou.se, you 
would consider them the slowest of 
men. The chances are a thousand to 
one thiit you might stay here for ten 
seasons, and never see a boatman in a 
hurry. A certiiin e.xpiessbn about his 
loose hands, when they are not in his 
pockets, as if he were earrying a con- 
siderable lump of iron in each, without 
any inconvenience, suggests strength, 
hut he never seems to use it. He has 
the iippeaviiuc'e of perpetuiilly strolling 
— running is too imippiopriiite a word 
to be thought of— to seed. The only 
subject on whicli he seeiu.s to feci any 
.'ijiproach to enthusiasm, is pitch. It* 
pitches everything he can lay liold of, 

■ — the pier, the palings, his boiit, his 
house, — when there is nothing else left 
he turns to and even pitciic's liis hat, or 
his rough-weather clothing. Do not 
judge him by deceitful appciirauces. 
These ai'e among the brave.st and most 
skilful mariners that e.xist. Let a gale 
arise and swell into a stoim, let a sea 
rim that might appiil the stoutest 
heart that ever beat, let the Light-boat 
on these dangerous sands throw up & 
rocket in the night, or let them hear 
I through the angry roar the sigual-gun* 
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jK!rformpr tuitl tlie scanty audience play ] 
out a short match which shall make i 
tilt* otlier most low-spiritel — which is 
luaiiilly a tirnwii game. After that, 
the (lorfi inner instantly depirts with 
snalciiictory expressions, and is never 
l ean! of more. 

lint the most wonderful feature of our 
Assembly Jtooms, is, that an annual 
sale of “ I’aney and other China,” is 
ntmoiiiced here with my.steriou.s con- 
stancy and perseverance. Where the 
china comes from, w'here it troes to, why 
it i.s annually put up to auction when 
nobody ever thinks of hidiiiiijr for it, 
}iow it comes to pa.ss that it is always 
the same cliina, whether it would not 
have been cheaper, with the sea at hand, 
to have thro^Yn it away, say in eighteen 
hundred and thirty, are standing enig- 
mas, Every year the bills come out, 
every year the Master of the Rooms gets 
into a little pulpit on a . table, and oilers 
it for sale, every year nobody buys it, 
every year it is [int away sonaewliere til! 
next year, when it appears .again as if the 
whole thing were a new idea. We have 
a faint remembrance of an unearthly 
collection of clooUs, purporting to be the 
woi-k of I'arisian and (Jenevese artists — 
chiefly bilious-faced clocks, supported on 
sickly white crutches, with their pan- 
dulums dangling like l.ame leg.T- »o 
which II similar course of events ociuirred 
for several years, until they seemed to 
lapse away, of mere imbecility. 

Attaeheii to our A.s.seml)ly Rooni.s is a 
library. There is a wheel of fortune in 
it, but. it is rusty ami dusty, and never 
turns. A large doll, with moveable 
eye.s, was put up to be rallied tor, by 
five and-twenty ineinher.s at two shil- 
liiigs, seven years ago tills autumn, and 
tlie list is not full yet. We are rather i 
sanguine, now, that the rafUe will come i 
oif next ynar. We think so, heeau.se we 
only want nine roemher.s, and should 
only want eiglit, hut for niimhor two 
having grown up since her name was 
cntereil, and withdriivvii it when she was 
married. Down the street, there is a 
toy-.sliip of consitleralile burden, in tlie 
same eonditioii. Two of the boys who 
were entcreil for that ratile liave gone to 
India in real ships, since;. ami one was 
shot, and d.ed in the auns ol’ his sister’s 


lover, by whom he sent his last wordi 
home. 

This is tlie library for the Minervi* 
Pre.ss. If you want that kind of read • 
ing, come to our watering-place. 'I'li-i 
leaves of the romances, reduced to a con- 
dition very like eurl-papcr, are thickly 
studded with notes in pencil: sometimes 
complimentary, sometime.^ jocose. Some 
of tliese coinimiiitaturs, like commenta- 
tors in a more e.xtensive way, quarrel 
with one another. One young gentleman 
who sarenstically writes “Oil I" after 
every .sentimental passage, is pursued 
through his literary career by another, 
who writes “Insulting Beast!’’ ilis.s 
Julia Mills lias read the whole eollectioii 
of these books. She lias left marginal 
notes oil the jiages, as“Ia not this truly 
touching? J. M.” “How thrilling! 
.1. M.” “ Entranced here by the Magi.> 
ciau’s potent .sjiell. J. M.” She liau 
akso italicised her favourite traits in the 
de.<criptiou of the hero, as “his haij, 
which was dark and u'cwy, clustered i:i 
rich profasion around a marble brow, 
whose lofty paleness bespoke the iiitel* 
lect within.” It reminds herof anotheJi 
hero. She adds, “ How like B. L, Cak 
this be mere coincidenee ? J. M.” 

You would hardly guess which i.s tit 
main street of our watering-place, bi,l 
you may know it, by it.s being ahvaj* 
stopped np with donkey chaises. When- 
ever you come here, and see harnossel 
donkeys e.ating clover out of harrow* 
drawn completely acro.ss a narro\» 
thorough fare, you may be quite surd 
you are in our High .Street. Our Polieti 
i you may know by lii.s uniform, likewise 
hy his never oil any account iiiieiiering 
I with anybody — espeeially tlie tianiiw 
land vagabonds. In our Jiincy .sliojis we 
have a ca{>ital collection of damaged 
good.s, among which the flies of count-! 
Ires summ(:r.s “ have been roaming.” 
We are gre.at in obsolete seaks, and in 
faded pin-casliioiis, and in rickety caiiip- 
.stools, and in e.xploiied outleiy, and in 
miniature vessels, .and in stunted lit tin 
tcle.scopes, .and in objects made of .shelli 
that pretend not to he slielks. Diirii' 
nutivu .sp,ades, barrow.s, and ba.sket.s, aiv 
our principal ai tides of commerce ; but 
even tliey don’t look quite new somfihow. 
They aUvavs seem to have been offered 
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and refused somewhere else, beflire they 
came down to our watering-place. 

Yet, it must not be supposed that our 
watering-j)lace is an empty jduee, de- 
serted by all visitors except a few stauncii 
persons of apjiroved fidelity. On the 
contrary, the chances are that if you 
came down here in August or September, 
you wouldn’t find a house to lay your 
head in. As to finding either house or 
lodging of which you cotild reduce the 
terms, you coubi scarcely engage in a 
more hopeless pursuit. For all this, you 
are to obsei ve that every season is the 
■worst season ever knowu, and that the 
householding population of our wiiter- 
ing-place are ruined regularly evei'y 
autumn. They aie like the iarrners, in 
regard that it is surprising how much 
ruin they will bear. We have an excel- 
lent hotel — capital baths, warm, cold, 
aisd showei’— fii’st-rate bathing-machines 
— and as good butchers, bakers, and 
grocers, ns heart cotdd desire. Tliey 
ail do business, it is to be picsumed, from 
motives of phiiauthrojiy — but it is quite 
certain that they are all being ruined. 
Their interest in strangers, and their 
politeness under ruin, bespeak their 
amiable nature. You would say so, if 
you only saw the baker heijiing a new- 
comer to find suitable apartments. 

So tim from being at a discount as to 
company, we are in fact what would he 
popularly called rather a nobby place, 
tiome tip-top “ Nobbs " come down oc- 
ca.sionaily — even Dukes and Duchess(>s. 
We have known such carriages to bbize 
among the donkcy-cbahes, as made 
bt-boldors wink. Attendant on these 
equipages come resplendent creatures in 
plush and powder, who are sure to he 
stricken disgusted with the indifferent 
accommodation of our watering-place, 
and who, of an evening (jiarticularly 
when it rains), may be seen very much 
out of drawing, in rooms tar too small 
ibr their tine figures, looking discim- 
tcutedly out of little back windows 
into bye-struets. The lords and ladies 
get on well enough and quite good- 
humorc-dly : but if you want to see the 
gorgeous phenomena who wait upon 
llu-m at a perfect non-plus, you should 
come and look at the resplendent crea- 
tures with little back ptwlors tor 
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servants’ halls, rind tnrn-np hciTsteatls 
to sleep in, at our watering-place. You 
have no idea how they^ take it to heart. 

We have a pier — a queer oki wooden 
pier, Ibrtunately without the slightest 
pretensions to architecture, ami very 
picturesque in consequence. Boats are 
hauled up upon it, ropes m e coiled all 
over it; lobster-pots, nets, masts, oars, 
spare, .sails, ballast, and rickety cap- 
stans, make a peifect labyrmth of it. 
Forever hovering about this jiier, with 
their hands in their pockets, or leaning 
over the rough bulwark it ojiposes to 
the sea, gazing througli telescopes 
which they cany about in the .same 
profound receptacles, are the Boatmen 
of our watering-place. J.ooking at 
them, you would say that surely these 
must be the laziest boatmen in the 
workl. They lounge about, in obstinate 
and inflexible pantaloons that are aps- 
liarently made' of wood, the whole 
season through. Whether talking to- 
gether about the shipping in the 
CJiamiel, or grullly unbending over 
mugs of beer at the jmblic-house, you 
would consider them the slowest of 
men. The chances are a thousand to 
one that you might stay here for ten 
seasons, and never see a boatman in a 
hurry. A certain e.xpression about his 
loose hands, when they are not in his 
pockets, as if he were carrying a con- 
siderable lunqr of iron. ill each, without 
any iiiconveuicnce, suggests strength, 
hut he never seems to use it. Ho has 
the appearance of iwrpetually strolling 
— running is too inajijMopriale a word 
to be thought of— to seed. 'I'he only 
subject on which he seems to feel any 
approach to enthnsiasm, is pitch. II# 
pitches everything he can lay hold of, 
— the pier, the jialings, Ins boat, bis 
house, —when there is nothing else left 
I he turns, to ami even jiitehc's Ins hat, or* 
his rough- weather clotliing. Do not 
judge him by deceitful apiicaiances. 
j These ai'e among the bravest and most 
I skilful marinens that exi.st. l.et a gale 
[.arise and swell into a stoim, let a sea 
run that might apqral the stoutest 
heart that ever beat, let the Liglit-hoafc 
I on these dangerous sands tlirow uji a 
rocket , in the night, or let Ihem hear 
through the angiy roar the sigiial-gusa 
■K 
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IMjrformor nml tlte scanty audience play 1 
out a short match which shall make 
the other most low-sjiirited — which is 
usually a drawn game. After that, 
tlie jicrfornier instantly departs with 
maledictory e.\pres.sious, and is never 
i card of more. 

l:>iit the most wonderful feature of oiir 
Assembly llwnns, is, that an animal 
sale of “ Fancy ami other China,’' is 
ariiioinced here with niy.sterious con- 
stancy and perseverance. Where the 
cliiiia comes fi-om, where it "oesto, why 
it is amiually put up to auction when 
nohoiiy ever thinks of biiiding for it, 
how it comes to pass that it is always 
the same china, whetlicr it would not 
have been cheaper, with the sea at Jiand, 
to have thrown it away, say in eighteen 
hundred and thirty, are standing enig- 
mas. Every year the bills come out, 
every year the Master of the Rooms gids 
into a little pulpit on a table, and otters 
it for sale, every year nobody buy.s it, 
every year it is put aw.ay soiMewhere til) 
next year, when it appears again as ifthe 
whole thing were a new idea. We have 
a faint remembrance of an unearthly 
collection of clocks, jmiporting to be the 
work of Parisian and tieiievese artists — 
chiefly bilious-faced clocks, supported on 
sickly white crutches, witii tlieir p-m- 
dulmns dangling like lame leg.->- .o 
which a similar course of evenis occurred 
for several years, until they seemed to 
lapse away, of mere imbecility. 

Attached to our Asseujbly Rooms is a 
library. There is a wheel of fortune in 
it, but it i.s rusty and dusty, and never 
tnrna. A large doll, with moveable 
eyes, was put up to be raffled for, by 
five ami-twenty members at two shil- 
lings, seven years ago this nntunin, ami 
the list is not full yet. We are rather 
siinguine, now, that the raffle will come 
olf iie.st yar. We tliiiik so, beesmsewe 
only want nine members, and should 
only want eight, but for number two 
iiaviiig grown up siiif« her name wa.s 
entered, and witlidr:i.wn it wlien .she was 
married. Down the street, tlierr* is a 
toy-ship of considerable burden, in tlie 
same condition. Two of tlie boys who 
were entered for that raffle have gone to 
India in real ships, sinc*e ; and one was 
shot, and died iu the arms of his sister’s 


lorer, by whom he sent his last worij 
home. 

This i.s the library for tlie MiuertT 
Press. If you want that, kind of read, 
iiig, come to our watering-place. Tlvi 
leaves of the romances, reduced to a con. 
Idition very like curl-paper, are thickly 
I studded with notes in pencil : sometimes 
I eomplimentavy, sometimes jocose. Some 
I of tlie.se eomnieatators, like coniment.a- 
i tor.s iu a more extensive way, quarrel 
■with line another. One young gentleman 
who sarcastically writes “ 0 ! ! ! ” after 
ev'eiy sentimental passage, is pursued 
through his literary career by anotlier, 
who writes “ lusuUiag Beast 1” Miss 
Julia Mills lias read the whole eolleotioii 
of tliese books, tdie lias left niargiiiai 
notes on the pages, as “I.s not this truly 
touching? J. M,” “How thrilling! 
J. M.” “ Entranced here by the Magi., 
cian’s potent sjiell. J. M." She hau 
also italicised her favourite traits in tho 
description of the liero, as ‘Mils bait, 
which was dur/i and wavi/, clustered i;i 
ric/i profusion aiound a innrhle brou\ 
whose lofty paleness bopoke the intel- 
lect within.’' Itvemimls her of a'noth«» 
hero. Slie adds, “ How like B. L. Cat. 
this bo mere coincidenee ? J, M,” 

I You woidd hardly guess wliich is fl t 
main street of our watering-place, bui 
yoti may know it by its being ahvaj* 
stopped up with donkey chaises. When- 
ever you come here, and see harncssei 
doukey.s eating clover out of borrow* 
drawn completely across a n.arroti 
i thoroughfare, you may be quite sutt 
you are in our High Street. Our Police 
1 you may know by his uniform, likewise 
by his never on any account interfering 
[ with anybody — especially tiiu tramps 
I and vagabonds. In our iiiiiey .shops we 
i have a capita! collection of linmaged 
I goods, among wliich the flies of count- :• 
I less summers “ have been roaming.’’ 

I We are great in obsolete seals, and in 
j faded pin-e.usbioiis, and in rickety cani]i“ 

I stools, and in e.xploded cutleiy, and in 
i miniatme vessels, and in .stunted little 
I tele.seope.s, and in objects made of .slieih 
tliat pretend not to be shells. Dimi- 
nutive spades, barrow.s, and baskets, iiii 
our principal ai tides of commerce; hnt 
even they don’t look quite new sonie''nnv, 
Tliey alvvavs seem to have been ©/‘t’ereil 
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tod refused somewliere else, before they 
carae down to our watering-place. 

Yet, it must not be supposed tliiit our 
wateriitg-place is an empty jdaee, de- 
serted by all visitors except a fewslamich 
persons or apjiroved lidelity. On the 
contrary, the chances are that if you 
came down here in August or September, 
you wouldn’t hud a house to lay your 
head in, xts to tinding either house or 
lodging of which you cotild i-educe the 
terms, you could scarcely engage in a 
more ho]>eless pursuit. For all tliis, you 
are to observe that every season is the 
worst season ever known, and that the 
householding population of our water- 
ing-place are ruined regularly eveiy 
autumn. Tliey are like the faimers, in 
regard that it is surprising how much 
rum they will bear. VVe have an excel- 
lent hotel — capital baths, warm, cold, 
and shower — first-rate batlnng-machin"s 
— and as good butclieis, bakers, and 
grocers, as heait could desire. They 
all do bu.siuess, it is to be piesumed, from 
motives of philanthropy — hut it is quite 
certain that they are all being ruined. 
Their interest in strangers, and their i 
politeness under ruin, besfjeak tlieir 
amiable nature. You would say so, if 
you only saw the baker heljiing a new- 
comer to find suitable apartments. 

So tar from being at a discount as to 
company, we are in fact what would he 
popularly called rather a nobby place. 
Borne tip-top *■ Nobbs ” come down oc- 
casionally — even Dukes and Duchesses. 
We have known such carriages to blaze 
among the donkey-chaises, as made 
beholders wink. Atfeiidnnt on these 
eqiiifinges come resplendent creatures in 
plush and powder, who are sure to ho 
stricken disgusted with the indiffereiit 
accommodation of our watering-place, 
and who, of an evening (iiarticularly 
when it raiii.s), may be seen very much 
out of drawing, in rooms far too small 
for their line figures, looking discon- 
tentedly out of little back windows 
into bye-streets. The lords and ladies 
et on well enougli and quite good- 
umoredly : imt if you want to see the 
gorgeous jihotiomeiia who wait upon 
them lit a perfei't iion-plus, you should 
come and look at the vesp'.emleut crea- 
tures with little hack parlors for 
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servants’ halls, and turn-up liedstendni 
to sleep in, at oiir watering-place. You 
have no idea how they take it "to heart. 

We have a pier — a queer old wooden 
pier, fortunately without the slightest 
pretensions to architecture, and very 
picturesque in consequence. Boats are 
hauled up upon it, roiics are coiled all 
over it ; lohster-pots, nets, masts, oars, 
spars, sails, ballast, and j-ickety capi- 
stauB, make a poifect laliyrinth of it. 
Forever hovering about tii is pier, with 
their hands in their (lOckets, or leaning 
over the lough bulwark it opposes to 
the sea, gazing tlirougli telescopes 
which they carry about in the same 
profound receptacles, aiv the Boatmen 
of our wateriug-place. l.ooking at 
them, you would say that sui’cly these 
must be the laziest boatiniai in the 
world. They lounge about, in obstinate 
and indexible pantaloons that are afi- 
! jiarciitly made' of wood, the whole 
I season through. Whether talking to- 
I gether about the shipping in tlie 
Cliaiiiiel, or gruflly miheuding over 
mugs of beer at the public-house, you 
would consider them the slowest of 
men. Tlie chances are a thousand to 
one that you might stay here for ten 
seasons, and never see a boatman in a 
hurry. A certain expression about his 
loose hands, wlien they are not in his 
pockets, as if he were carrying a con- 
siderable lump of iron in each, without 
any inconvenience, suggests strength, 
but he never seems to use it. He has 
the appearance of perpetually stalling 
— niniiing is too inappropriate a word 
to be thought of — to seed. The only 
subject on which he seems to feel any 
aiqiroach to enthusiasm, is pitch. Bv 
pitches everything he can lay hold of, 
— the pier, the palings, liis boat, his 
house, — when there is nothing else left 
he turns to and even pitches his hat, or 
his rough- we, ither clothing. Do not 
judge him by deceitful appeal ariccs. 
These are among the bravest and most 
skilful mariners that exist. Let a gale 
arise and swell into a storm, let a sea 
run that miglit ajipal the stoutest 
heart that ever beat, let the I.ight-lioab 
on these dangerous sands throw up a 
rocket in the night, or let them hear 
tlirough the angry roar the sigiial-guM 
•K 
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®f a ship in distress, and these men 
spring up into activity so dauntless, so 
valiant, and heroic, that the world 
cannot sui-pass it. Cavillers may ob- 
ject that they chieily live upon the 
salvage of valuable cargoes. So they do, 
and God knows it is no great living 
that they get out of the deailJy risks 
they run. But put that hope of gain 
asi(ie. Let these rough fellows be 
asked, in any storm, who volunteers for 
the 11 Hi- boat to save some perishing 
souls, as poor and empty-handed as 
themselves, whose lives the perfection 
of human reason does not late at the 
value of a farthing each; .and that 
boat will bo manned, as surely and as 
cheerfully, as if a thousand pounds were 
told down on the weatlier-beateu pier. 
For this, and I'or the recollection of 
their comrades wliom we have known, 
whom the raging sesv has engulfed be- 
fore their children's ej’es in such brave 
efforts, whom the secret sand has buried, 
we hold the boatmen of our wateriiig- 
phree in our. love and honor, and are 
tender of tlie fame they well deserve. 

So many children are brouglit down 
to our watering-place that, when they 
are not out of doors, as they u.snally 
are in fine weather, it is wonilerful 
where tliey are put : the whole village 
seeming much too small to hold them 
under cover. In the afternoons, you 
see no end of salt and sandy little boots 
drying on upper window-sills. At 
biithiug-time in the morning, the little 
bay re-echoes with every slirill variety 
of shriek and splash — after which, if 
the weather be at all fresh, the sands 
teem with small blue mottled legs. 
The sands are the children’s great re- 
sort. They cluster there, like ants : so 
busy burying tlieir particular friends, 
and making castles with infinite labor 
which tlie next tide overthrows, that it 
is curious to consider how their play, 
to the music of the sea, foi-eshadows 
the realities of their after lives. 

It is curious, too, to obsei've a natural 
ea.se of .approach that there seems to be 
between tlie eliildren and the boatmen. 
They mutually make .acquaintance, ami 
take individual likings, without any 
help. You will come upon one of 
Oiose slow heavy fellows sitting down 


' patiently mending n little ship for s 
i mite of a boy, whom he could crush to 
death by throwing his liglitest pair of 
trousers on him. You will be sensible 
of the oddest contra.st between the 
I smooth little creature, and the rough 
man who .seems to be carveil out of 
hard-grained wooil — between the deli- 
! cate hand expectantly held out, and the 
immense tliumb and finger that can 
hardly feel the rigging of thread they 
mend — between the .small voice and 
the grulf growl — and yet there is a 
natural propriety in the companion- 
.ship : alvvay.s to be noted in confidence 
between a child and a person wlio has 
any merit of reality and genuineness : 
whiclr is admirably ploasant. 

We have a preventive station at our 
watering-place, and much the same 
thing may be observed — in a le.sset 
degree, because of their official cha- 
racter — of the coast blockade; a 
steady, trusty, well-corditioned, well- 
conducted set of men, with no mis- 
giving about looking you full iu the 
face, and with a quiet thorough-going 
way of passing along to their duty at 
night, carrying huge .sou-weeter clothing 
in reserve, that is fraught with all good 
prepo.sae.ssion. They ai'e handy iellowa 
— neat about their Iionses — industi tons 
at gardening — would get on with tlieir 
wives, one thinks, in a desert island — 
and people it, too, soon. 

As to the naval officer of the station, 
with his hearty fresh face, and his blue 
eye that has pierced all kinds of 
weather, it warms our hearts when he 
(somes into cliurch on a ynnday, with 
that bright mixture of blue coat, buff 
waistcoat, black neck-kerchief, and gold 
epaulette, that is associated in the 
minds of all Englishmen with brave, 
unpretending, cordial, national survice. 
We like to look at him in his Sunday 
state; and if we were First laird 
(really possessing the indispensable 
qualification for the office of knowing 
nothing whatever about the sea), we 
would give him a ship to-morrow. 

We have a church, by-the-liy, of 
course — a hideous temple of flint, like 
a great petrified htiystack. Our chief 
clerical dignitary, who, to his honor, 
has done much for education both in 
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timei anrl tnoney, anri has estahlislieii 
excellent schools, is a sound, shrewd, 
healtliy gentleman, who has got into 
little occasional dilTiciilties with the 
neighbouiing fanners, but has Imd a 
pestilent trick of being right. Under a 
new regulation) he has yielded the 
church of our watering-jdace to another 
clej'gyman. Ujion the whole we get on 
in church well. We are a little bilious 
sometimes, about these days of frater- 
nisation, and about nations arriving at 
a new and more uiipreiiidicod knowledge 
of each other (which our Christianity 
don’t quite approve), but it soon goes 
off) and tlicn we get on very well. 

There are two dissenting chapels, 
besides, in our small watering-place; 
being in about the proportion of a 
hundred and twenty guns to a yacht. 
But the dissension that has torn us 
lately, has not been a religious one. It 
has arisen on the novel question of 
Gas. Our watering-idace has been con- 
vulsed by the agitation, Gas or No Gas. 
It was never reasoned why No Gas, but 
there was a great No Gas pari-y. 
Broadsides were pi-iuted and stu»k 
abont^ — a startling circumstance in our 
watering-place. The No Gas party 
rested content with chalking “ No 
Gas I” and “Down with Gas!” and 
other such angry war-whoops, on the 
few back gates and scraps of wall 
which the limits of our watering-place 
afford ; but the Gas party printed and 
posted bills, wherein they took the 
lijgh ground of proclaiming against the 
No Gas party, that it was said Let 
there be light and there was light ; and 
that not to have light (that is gas light) 
in our watering-place, was to contra- 
vene the great decree. Whether by 
these tliuiidei bolts or not, the No Gas 
jiarty were defeated ; and in thi.s present 
season we have had our handful of 
shops illiiminatoil for the first time. 
Such <if the No Gas party, ^however, 
as hn.ve got shops, remain in opposition 
and burn tallow — exhibiting in their 
windows tlje very picture of'the sulki- 
ness that punishes itself, and a new 
illustration of the old adage about 
cutting off your nose to be revenged 
on your face, in cutting off their giis to 
he revenged on their busiucss. 


Giber population ihan we have in- 
dicated, our watering-place has none. 
There are a few old-used up boatmen 
who creep about in the sunlight with 
the help of sticks, and there is a poor 
imbecile shoemaker who wanders his 
lonely life away among the rocks, as if 
he were looking for his reason — which 
I he wifi never find. Sojourners iu 
j neighbouring w'ateriug-places come oc“ 

I casionally in flys to shrre at irs, and 
drive away again as if they tliought us 
very dull; Italian boys come. Bunch 
comes, the Fantoccini come, the Tum- 
blers come, the Etliiopians come ; Glee- 
singers come at night, and hum and 
vibrate (not always melodiously) under 
our windows. But they all go soon, 
and leave us to ourcelves again. We 
once had a travelling Cii cus and W^omb- 
well’s Menagerie at tlie same time. 
They both know better than ever to 
try it again ; and the Jlenagerie had 
nearly razed us from the face of the 
earth in getting the elephant ssway— 
his caravan Wiis so laige, and the 
watering-place so small. We have a 
fine sea, wholesome for all people j 
profitable for the body, profitable for 
the mind. The poet's words iwe some- 
times on its awful lips : 

And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But 0 tor the touch of a vanish'd hand, 
And the suund of a voice that is sUiU 

Brealc, break, break, 

At the foot of thy crags, O sea » 

But the tender grace of a day tliat is dead 
Will never come back to me. 

Yet it is not always so, for the 
speech of the sea is various, and wants 
not abundant resource of cheerfiiluof'S, 
hope, and lusty encouragement. And 
since I have been idling at llie window 
here, tire tide has risen. The boats are 
dancing on the bubbling water : the 
colliers are afloat again ; the -white- 
bordered waves rush in ; the cliildien 

Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When be comes back ; 

the radiant sails are gliding past the 
shore, and shining on tiie far liorizon | 
all the sea is sparkling, heaving, swell- 
ing up with life and beauty, this bright 
uioniing. 
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Having earaed, by many years of 
fidelity, the right to be sometimes in- 
constant to oar Knglish watering-place, 
we have dallied for two or three seasons 
with a French watering-place; once 
solely known to ns as a town with a 
very long street, beginning with an 
abattoir and ending with a steam-boat, 
which it seemed our fate to behold only 
at daybreak on winter mornings, wlien 
(in the days before continental rail- 
roads), just sufficiently awake to know 
tliat we were most uncomfortably 
asleep, it was our destiny always to 
clatter through it, in the coupd of the 
diligence from Paiis, witli a sea of mud 
behind us, and a sea of tumbling waves 
before. In relation to which latter 
monster, our mind’s eye now rccivls a 
Worthy Frenchman in a seal-skin aip 
with a braided hood over it, once our 
travelling companion in the coupe afore- 
said, who, waking up with a pale and 
crumpled visage, and looking ruefully 
out at the gihu I'ow of breakers enjoy- 
ing themselves fanatically on an instru- 
ment of torture called “the Bar,” in- 
quired of us whether we were ever sick 
at sea? Both to prepare his mind for 
the abject creature we were presently 
to become, and also to atlord liim con- 
solation, we replied, “ Sir, your servant 
is always sick when it is possible to be 
so.” He returned, altogether un- 
clieercd by the bright example, “ Ah, 
Heaven, but I am always sick, even 
when it is i»ipns.siblc to be so,” 

The means of cornmuniiration between 
the French capital and our French 
watering-place are wholly changed since 
those days ; hut, the Channel remains 
unbridgt'd as yet. and the old floiindei-- 
ing and knocking about go on there. 
It must be confessed tluit saving in 
rea.wnabli! (.and tlrereforc rare) sea- 
aveather, the act of arrival at our 
French watering-place from England is 
ditiioalt to be achieved with dignity. 
Several little oircumstancos combine to 
render the visitor an object of humilia- 


tion. In the first place, the steamer no 
sooner touclii'.s the port, than all the 
passengers fall into captivity : being 
boarded by an oveipowering force of 
Custom-house officers, and mardied 
into a gloomy dungeon. In the .second 
place, tire road to this dungeon is fenced 
oft' with ropes breast-high, and outside 
those ropes all the English in the place 
who have lately been sea-sick and are 
now well, assemble in tlieir best olotlies 
to enjoy the dcgraiiation of their dilapi- 
dated fellow-ci'eatures. “ Oh, my gra- 
cious ! how ill this one has been 1” 
“Here’s a damp one coming ne.xt!” 

Here's a p.ale one!” “ Oh 1 Ain’t 
he green in the face, this ne.xt one !” 
Even we ourself (not deficient in natu- 
ral dignity) have a lively remembrance 
of staggeiing up this deleted lane one 
September day in a gale of wind, when 
we were received like an irresistible 
comic actor, witli a bu)-.st of laughter 
and appliiii.se, occasioned by the extreme 
imheeility of our legs. 

We were coming to the third place. 
In the third jilacc, the citptives, being 
shut up in the gloomy dungeon, are 
strained, two pr tliree at a time, into 
an inner cell, to be exfimined as to 
pa.ssports; and across the doorway of 
communication, stand.s a milifiii-y crea- 
ture making a bar of his arm. 'I’wo 
ideas .are generally present to the Bri- 
tish minii during these ceremonies j 
first, that it is necess-ary to make fur 
the cell with violent struggles, its if it 
were a life-boat and tiie duugi'ou a .ship 
going down ; secondly, that the mili- 
tary emiture’.s ai'in is a national aifront, 
which the government at home ouglit 
instantly to “take up.” The British 
mind and body hi'coining healed by 
these fantasies, dedirions answers are 
made to inquirie.s, and extiavagaat ac- 
tions performed. Thus, .lohnson per- 
sists in giving .Johnson a.s his baptismal 
name, and substituting for his ancestral 
designation the national “ Dam !” Nei- 
i ther ciia he by any means be brought 
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to recognise the distinction between a i 
p(jrtniaiiteau-key and a passport, but 
will obstinately persevere in tendering 
the one when asked for the other. This 
brings him to the fourth jilace, in a 
state of mere idiotcy ; and when he is, 
in the fourth place, cast out at a little 
door into a howling wildeniess of 
touters, he becomes a lunatic with wild 
eyes and flouting liair until rescued and 
soothed. If friendless and unrescued, 
he is generally put into a railway om- 
nibus and taken to Paris. 

But, our French watering-place, 
vvlien it is once got into, is a very en- 
joyable place. It has a varied and 
beautiful country around it, and many 
charactersitic and agreeable things with- 
in it. To be sure, it might have fewer 
bad smells and less decaying refuse, and 
it might be better drained, and ranch 
cleaner in many parts, and therefore in- 
finitely more healthy. Still, it is a 
bright, airy, pleasant, cheerful town ; 
and if you were to walk down either of 
its three well-paved main streets, to- 
wards five o'clock in the afternoon, 
when delicate odours of cookery fill the 
air, and its hotel windows (it is full of 
hotels) give glimpses of long tables set 
out for dinner, and made to look sump- 
tuous by the aid of napkins folded tan- 
wise, you would rightly judge it to be 
an uncommonly good town to eat and 
drink in. 

We have an old walled town, rich in 
cool public wells of water, on the top of 
a hill within and above the present busi- 
ness-town ; and if it w’ere some hun- 
dreds of miles further from England, 
instead of being, on a clear day, within 
sight of the grass giowing in the cre- 
vices of the chalk-cliffs of Dover, you 
would long ago have been bored to 
death about that town. It is more pic- 
turesque and quaint than half the inno- 
cent places which tourists, following 
their leader like sheep, have made im- 
postors of. To say nothing of its 
houses with gi'ave courtyards, its queer 
by-corneis, and its many-windowed 
streets white and quiet in the sunlight, 
there is an ancient belfry in it that, 
would have been in all the Annuals and 
Albums, going and gone, these hun- 
dred years, if it had but been more ex- 


pensive to get at. Happily it has es- 
caped so well, being only in our French 
watering-place, that you may liko it of 
your own accord in a natural manner, 
without being required to go into con- 
vulsions about it. We regard it as one 
of the later blessings of onr life, that 
Bilkins, the only .authority on Taste, 
never took any notice that we can find 
out, of onr French .watering-place. 
Bilkins never wrote about it, never 
poiiited out anything to be seen in it, 
never measured anything in it, always 
left it alone. For which relief) Heaven 
bless the town and the memory of the 
immortal Bilkins likewise ! 

There is a charming walk, arched 
and shaded by trees, on the old walls 
that form the four sides of this High 
Town, whence you get glimpses of the 
streets below', and changing views of the 
other town and of the river, and of the 
hills and of the sea. It is made more 
agreeable and peculiar by some of the 
solemn houses that are rooted in the 
deep streets below, bursting into a 
fresher existence a-top, and having 
doors and windows, and even gardens, 
on these ramparts. A child going in at 
the courtyard gate of one of the.se 
houses, climbing up the many stairs,, 
and coming out at the fourth-door win- 
dow, might conceive himself another 
Jack, alighting on enchanted gi-ound 
from another bean-stalk. It is a place 
wonderfully populous in children; Eng- 
li.sh children, with governesses reading 
novels as they walk down tlie shady 
lanes of trees, or nursemaids inter- 
changing gossip on the seats; Fiench 
children with their smiling bonnes in. 
•snow-white caps, and tlienrselves — if 
little boys — in straw head-gear like 
[ bee-bives, work-baskets and chureli 
j hassocks. Three- years ago, there were 
three weazen old men, one beaiing a 
frayed red ribbon in histlireadliai e but- 
ton-hole, always to be ibnud walking 
together among these children, before 
dinner-time. If they walked for aa 
appetite, they doubtless lived eii pension 
— were contracted for— -otherwise their 
poverty would have made it a rash ac- 
tion. They were stooping blear-eyed, 
dull old men, slip-shod and shabby, in 
long-skirted shorb-waisted ccats and 
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meagre trotisers, and yet with a ghost 
of gentility hovering in their company. 
They spoke little to each other, and 
looked as if they might have been poli- 
tically discontented if they had Inid vi- 
tality enough. Once, we overheard red- 
ribhon feebly complain to the other two 
that somebody, or something, was “ a 
Robber;” and then tiiey all three set 
their mouths so that they would have 
ground their teeth if they had had any. 
The ensuing winter gatliereci red-ribbon 
nnto the gi-eat company of faded rib- 
bons, and next year the remaining two 
were there — getting themselves en- 
tangled with hoops and dolls — familiar 
mysteries to the children^ — probably in 
the eyes of most of them, harmless 
creatures who had never been like chil- 
dren, and whom children could never be 
like. Another winter came, and an- 
other old man went, and so, this pre- 
sent year, the last of the triumvirate 
left off walking — it was no good, now 
—•and sat by himself on a little solitary 
bench, with the hoops and the dolls as 
lively as ever all about him. 

In the Place d’Armes of this town, a 
little decayed market is held, which 
seems to slip through the old gateway, 
like water, and go rippling down the 
hill, to mingle with the murmuring 
market in the lower town, and get lost 
in its movement and bustle. It is 
very agreeable on an idle summer morn- 
ing to pursue this market-stream from 
the hill-top. It begins, doziagly and 
dully, with a few sacks of corn; starts 
into a surprising collection of boots and 
shoes ; goes brawling down the hill in 
a diversihed channel of old cordage, old 
iron, old crockery, old clothes civil and 
military, old rags, now cotton goods, 
flaming prints of saints, little looking- 
glasses, and incalculable lengths of 
tape; dives into a backway, keeping 
out of sight for a little while, as streams 
will, or only sparkling for a moment in 
the shape of a market drinking-shop; 
and suddenly reappears behind the great 
church, shooting itself into a bright 
confusion of white-capped women and 
bluerbloused men, poultry, vegetables, 
fruits, flowers, pots, pans, praying- 
chairs, soldiers, country butter*, um- 
brellas and other saa-shades, girl-por- 


ters waiting to be hired with baskets at 
their backs, and one weazen little old 
man in a cocked hat, wearing a cuirass 
of drinking-glasses and car-rying on his 
shoulder a crimson temple fluttering 
with flags, like a glorilied pavior's 
rammer without the handle, who rings 
a little hell in all parts of the scene, 

; and cries his cooling drink Hola, Hola, 

I Ho-o-o ! in a shrill cracked voice that 
I somehow makes itself heard, above ali 
I the chaffering and vending hum. Early 
in the afternoon, tire whole course of the 
stream is dry. The praying chairs ai-a 
put back in the church .'the umbrellas 
are folded up, the unsold goods are 
carried away, the stalls and stands dis- 
appear, the square is swept, the hackney 
coaches lounge there to be hired, and 
on all the country roads (if you walk 
about, as much as we do) you will see 
the peasant women, always neatly and 
comfortably dressed, riding home, with 
the pleasantest saddle-furniture of clean 
milk-paiis, bright butler-kegs, and the 
like, on the joliiest little donkeys in the 
world. 

We have another market in our 
French watering-place — tliat is to say, 
a few %vooden hutches in the open 
street, down by the Port— devoted to 
fish. Our fishing-boats are famous 
everywhere; and our fishing people, 
though they love ' lively colour's and 
taste is neutral (see Bilkins), are among 
the most picturesque people we ever 
encountered. They have not only a 
quarter of their own in the town itself, 
but they occupy whole villages of their 
own on the neighbouring cliffs. Their 
churches and chapels are their own; 
they ^onsort witlr one another, they 
intermarry among tiiemselves, their 
customs are their own, and their cos- 
tume is their own and never changes 
As soon as one of their boys can walk, 
he is provided with a long bright red 
nightcap ; and one of their men would 
as soon think of going afloat without his 
head, as without that indispeusabla 
appendage to it. TJien, they wear the 
noblest boots, with the hugest tops— 
flapping and bulging over anyhow; 
above which, they encase Iheniselves in 
such wonderful overalls and ’petticoat 
trousers, made to all appearance of tairy 
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oM sails* BO adijitionally stiiTened with 
pitch and salt, that tlie wearers have a 
walk of their own, and go straddling 
Slid swinging about among the boats 
and barrels and nets and rigging, a 
sight to see. Then, their younger 
women, by dint of going down to the 
sea baiefcot, to fling their baskets into 
tlie boats as they come in with the 
tide, and bespeak the first fruits of the 
haul with propitiatory promises to love 
and marry that dear fisherman who 
shall fill that basket like an Angel, have 
the finest legs ever cai'ved by Nature in 
the brightest mahogany, and they walk 
like Juno. Their eyes, too, are so 
lustrous that their long gold ear-rings 
turn dull beside those brilliant neigh- 
bours; and when they are dressed, 
what with these beauties, and their fine 
fresh faces, and their many petticoats — 
rtriped petticoats, red petticoats, blue 
petticoats, always clean and smart, and 
never too long— -and their home-made 
stockings, mulberry -coloured, blue, 
brown, purple, lilac— which the older 
women, taking care of the Dutch-looking 
children, sit in all sorts of places knit- 
ting, knitting, knitting from morning to 
night — and what with their little saucy 
bright blue jackets, knitted too, and 
fitting close to their handsome figures ; 
and what with the natural grace with 
which they wear the commonest cap, 
or fold the commonest ha'ndkerchief 
round their luxuriant hair — we say, in 
a word and out of bi'entb, that taking 
all these premises into our considera- 
tion, it has never been a matter of the 
least surprise to us that we have never 
once lue^ in the cornfields, on the dusty 
roads, by tlie breezy windmills, on the 
plots of short sweet grass overhanging 
the sea — anywhere — a young fisherman 
and iisherwonian of our French water- 
ing-place together, bur, the arm of that 
fisherman has invariably been, as a 
matter of course and without any 
'absurd attempt to disguise so plain a 
necessity, round the neck or waist of 
tluit fisherwoman. And we have had 
no doubt whatever, standing looking at 
their uphill streets, house rising above i 
house, and teirace above teirace, and 
bright garments iicru and Ihcro lying 
aanuiug on rough stone parapets, iliat 


the pleasant mist on all such objects, 
caused by their being seen through the 
brown nets hung across on poles to dry, 
is, in the eyes of every true young 
fisherman, a mist of love and beauty, 
setting ofl'the goddess of his heart. 
Moreover it is to be observed that 
these are an industrious people, and a 
domestic people, and an honest people. 
And though we are aware that at the 
bidding of Bilfcins it is our duty to fall 
I down and worship the Neapolitans, we 
I make bold very much to prefer the 
I fishing people of our French watering- 
i place — especially since our last visit to 
Naples within these twelvenionth.s; 

; when we found only four conditions of 
men remaining in the wnole city; to 
wit, lazzaroni, priests, spies, and soldiers, 
and all of them beggars ; the paternal 
government having banished all its 
subjects except the rascals. 

I But we can never henceforth separata 
our French watering-place from our 
own landlord of two summers, M, 
Lo}’al Devasseur, citizen and town- 
councillor.' Permit us to have tha 
1 pleasure of presenting M. Loyal De- 
I vasscur. 

t His own family name is simply Loyal j 
but, as he is married, and as in that part 
of France a husband always adds to his 
own name the family name of his wife, 
he writes himself I,oyal Devasseur. He 
owns a compact little estate of some 
twenty or thirty acres on a lofty liill- 
.side, and on it he has built two country 
houses which he lets furnished. They 
are by many degrees the best houses 
that are so let near our French water- 
ing-place ; we have had the honour of 
living in both, and can testify. The 
entrance-ball of the first we inhabited 
vvas ornamevrted with a plan of the 
estate, representing it as about twice 
the size of Ireland; insomuch that 
when we were yet new to the property 
(M. Loyal always speaks of tit as La 
proprie'te'") we went three miles 
straight on end in search of the bridge 
of Austeriitz— which we afterwards 
found to be immediately outside the 
Wiadow. The Uhliteau of the Old 
Guard, in another part of the grounds, 
and, according to the plan, about two 
leagues fi'om ihc little diaing-roora, we 
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sought . in vain for a week, until, hap- 
pening one evening to sit upon a bench 
in the foi’est (ibrest in the plan), a few 
yards from the house-door, we ob- 
served at our feet, in the ignominious 
circumstances of being ujiside down and 
greenly rotten, the Old Guard himself: 
that is to say, the jiainted elligy of a 
member of that distinguished coi’ps, 
seven feet high, and in the act of 
carrying arms, who had had the mis- 
fortune to be blown down in the 
previous winter. It will he perceived 
that M. Loyal is a staunch admirer of 
the great Napoleon. He is an old 
soldier himself — captain of the National 
Gnaid, with a handsome gold vase on 
his chimney-piece, presented to him by 
his company — and his respect for the 
memory of the illustrious general is 
enthusiastic. Medallions of him, por- 
traits of him, busts of him, pictures of 
him, are thickly sprinkled all over the 
property. During the first month of 
our occupation, it war our affliction to 
be constantly knocking down Napoleon : 
if we touched a slielf in a dark corner, 
he toppled over with a crash ; and 
every door we opened, shook him to the 
soul. Yet M. Loyal is not a man of 
mere castles in the air, or, as he would 
say, in Spain. He has a specially 
practical, contidving, clever, skilful eye 
and hand. His houses are delightful. 
He unites French elegance and English 
comfort, in a happy manner quite his 
own. He has an extraordinary genius 
for making bisteful little bedrooms in 
angles of his roofs, which an Engiish- 
miui would as soon think of turning to 
any account as he would think of 
cultivating the Desert. We have our- 
self reposed deliciously in an elegant 
chamber of M, Loyal’s construetion, 
with our head as nearly in the kitchen I 
chimney-pot as wo can conceive it 1 
likely for the head of any gentleman, ! 
not by profession a Sweep, to be. And, 
into whatsoever strange nook M. Loyal’s 
genius penetrates, it, in that nook, 
infallibly constructs a cuphoaid aud a 
row of pegs. In either of our houses, 
we could have put away the knapsacks 
and hung up the hats of the whole 
regiment of Guides. 

.Aforetime, M, Loyal was. a tradesman 


in the town. You can transact busi- 
ness with no present tradesman iu the 
town, and give your card “ chez M 
Loyal,” bur a brighter face shines upon 
yon directly. We doubt if ihei e is, 
ever was, or ever will be, a man so 
universally pleasant iu the minds of 
people as M. Loyal is in tlie minds of 
the -citizens of our French watering- 
place. They rub their hands aud laugh 
when they speak of him. Ah, but he 
is such a good child, such a brave boy, 
such a generous sjtirit, that Monsieur 
Loyal! It is the honest truth. M. 
Loyal’s nature is the nature of a gentle- 
man. He cultivates his ground with 
his own hands /"assisted by one little 
1 labourer, who falls into a tit now and 
I then) ; and he digs and delves from 
morn to eve in prodigious perspira- 
tions — “works always,” as he says-— 
but, cover him with dust, mud, weeds, 
water, any stains you will, you never 
can cover the gentleman in M. Loyal. 

A portly, upright, broad-shouldered, 
brown-faced man, whose soldierly bear- 
ing gives him tlie appearance of being 
Killer tlian he is, look into the bright 
eye of M. Loyal, standing before you in 
his working blouse and cap, not par- 
tieulaily well shaved, and, it may be, 
very earthy, and you shall discein in ‘ 
M. Loyal a gentleman whose true 
politeness is in grain, and confirmation 
of whose word by his bond you would 
blush to think of. Not without reason 
is M. Loyal when he tells tliat story, in 
his own vivacious way, of his travelling 
to Fulham, near London, to buy all 
these hundieds and hundreds of tiees 
you now see upon the Property, then a 
bare, bleak hill ; and of his sojourning 
in Fulham three mouths; and of his 
jovial evenings with the market-gar- 
deners; and of tlie crowning bimip;et 
before his dejiartme, when the market- 
gardeners ro.se as one man, clinked tlieir 
glasses all together (as the custom at , 
fulham i.s), and cried, “ Vive Loyal 1” 
M. Loyal has an agreeable wife, but 
no family ; and he loves to drill i.lie 
children of his tenants, or run race* 
with them, or do anything with them, 
or for them, that is good-natured. Ho 
is of a highly convivial teinjierament, 
and ilia hu.'jpiUiiity is unbounded. Dillct 
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a soldier on inns, and he is delighted. 
Five-and-thii ty soldiers had M. Loyal 
billeted on him this present summer, 
and they all got fat and red-faced in two 
days. It bec-ame a legend among the 
troops that whosoever got billeted on 
M. Loyal rolled in clover; and so it 
feii out that the fortunate man who 
drew the billet “M. Loyal Devasseur” 
always leaped into the air, though in 
heavy marching order, hi. Loyal can- 
not bear to admit anything that might 
seem by any implication to disparage 
tlie military profession. We hinted to 
him once, that we were conscious of a 
remote doubt arising in our mind, 
whether a sou a day for pocket-money, 
tobacco, stockings, drink, washing, and 
social pleasures in general, left a very 
large margin for a soi<liei’s enjoyment. 
Pardon ! said Jlonsieur Loyal, rather 
wincing. It was not a fortune, but — 
a la bonne heure — it was better than it 
used to be I What, we asked him on 
another occasion, were all those neigh- 
bouring peasants, each living with his 
family in one room, and each having a 
soldier (perhaps two) billeted on )>im 
every other night, required to provide 
for those soldiers ? “ Faith 1” said M. 

Loyal, I'eliietantly ; “ a bed, monsieur, 
and tire to cook with, and a candle. 
And they share their supper with those 
soldiers. It is not possible that they 
could eat alone .” — “ And what allow- 
ance do they get for this ?” said we. 
Monsieur Loyal drew himself up taller, 
took a step back, laid his hand uj)on his 
breast, and said, with majesty, as 
speaking for himself and all France, 

Monsieur, it is a contribution to the 
State !” 

It is never going to rain, according to 
il. Loyal. When it is impossible to 
deny that it is now raining in torrents, 
he says it will be hue — charming — 
inagniticent — to-morrow. It is never 
hot on the Property, he contends. Like- 
wise it is never cold. The flowers, he 
says, come out, delighting to grow 
there ; it is like Paradise tliis morning ; 
it IS lilse the Garden of Eden, He is a 
little I'anciful in his language: smilingly 
observing of Madame Loyal, when she is 
ahrti'irt at vesjiejs, that she is “gone to 
her' salvatiou allee a sou salut. lie 


has a great enjoyment of tokacco, but 
nothing would induce him to continue 
smoking face to face with a lady. His 
short black pipe immediately goes into 
his breast pocket, scordres his blouse, 
and nearly sets him on fire. In the 
Town Council and on occasions of cere- 
mony, he appears in a full suit of black, 
with a waistcoat of magnificeiit breadth 
across the chest, and a shirt-collar of 
fabulous proportions. Good M. Loyal ! 
Under blouse or waistcoat, he carries 
one of the gentlest hearts that beat in a 
nation teeming with gentle people. He 
has had losses, and -has been at his best 
under them. Not only the loss of his 
way by night in the Fulham, times — 
when a bad subject of an EDglishmari, 
under pretence of seeing him home, took 
him into all the night public- houses, 
di-ank “ arfanarf ” ia every one at his 
expense, and finally fled, leaving him 
shipwrecked at Cleefeeway, which tvo 
apprehend to be Ratclifle Highway — but 
heavier losses than that. Long ago a 
family of children and a mother wer e 
hft in one of his houses, without money, 
a whole year. M. Loyal— anything 
but as rich as we wish he had been — 
had not the heait to say “you must 
go so they stayed on and stayed on, 
and paying-tenants who would have 
come in couldn’t come in, and at last 
they managed to get helped home across 
the water; and M. Loyal kissed the 
whole group, and said “Adieu, my 
poor infants !” and sat down in their 
deserted salon and smoked his pipe of 
pe.ace. — The r*ent, M. Loyal ?” “ Eh ! 
well! The rent I” M. Loyal shakes 
his head. “ Le bon Uieu," say^s M. 
Loyal pi-esently, “ will recompense me,” 
and he laughs and smokes his pipe of 
peace. May he smoke it on the Pro- 
perty, and not be i-ecompensed, these 
fifty years ! 

There are piublic amusements in our 
French watering-place, or it would not 
be French. They ar e very popular-, and 
very cheap. The sea-bathing— -which 
may rank as the most favouied daylight 
entertainment, inasmuch as the French 
visitors bathe all day long, and seldom 
appear to think of remiiiuing less tiian 
an hour at a time in the water — is 
astoundingiy cheap. Oianibuses con- 
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wy you, if you please, from a con- 
% venient part of the town lo the beach 
and back again ; you have a clean and 
coinfoitaWe bathing-machine, dress, 
linen, and all appliances ; and the charge 
for the whole is half-a-tranc, or five- 
pence. On the pier, there is usually a 
guitar, which seems presumptuously 
enough to set its tinkling against the 
deep hoarseness of the sea, and there is 
always some boy or woman who sing.s, 
without any voice, little songs without 
any tune: the strain we have most 
frequently heard being an appeal to 
“tiie sportsman” not to bag that 
choicest of game, the swallow. For 
batliing purposes, we have also a sub- 
scription establishment with an espla- 
nade, where people lounge about with 
telescopes, and seem to get a good deal 
of weariness for their money ; and we 
have also an association of individual i 
machine-proprietoi-s combined against 
this formidable rival. M. Fe'roce, our 
own particular friend in the bathing 
line, is one of these. How he ever 
came by liis name we cannot imagine. 
He is as gentle and polite a man as M 
Loyal Deviisseur himself; immensely 
stout withal, and of a beaming aspect. 
M. Feroce has saved so many iieople j 
from drowning, and has been decorated I 
with so many medals in consequence, I 
that his stoutness seems a special dis- 
pensation of Providence to enable him 
to- wear tliem ; if his girth were the | 
girth of an ordinary man, he could ] 
never nang them on, all at once. It is i 
only on very great occasions that M. 
Feioce displays his shining honours. 
At other times they lie by, with rolls 
ef manuscript testifying to the causes 
of their pre.sentation, in a huge g)as.s 
case in the red'sofa’d salon of his private 
residence on the bench, where W. Fe'roce 
also keeps his family pictures, his por- 
traits of liimseif as he appears both in 
bathing life and in private life, his 
little boats that roc;k by clockwork, and 
his other ornamental pii.s.sessioJis, 

Then, we have a commodious and 
gay Tlieati-e— or had, for it is burned 
down now --- where the opera was 
oKvay.s preceded by a vaudeville, in 
which (as usual) everybody, down to 
the litlie old man with the large hut 


and the little cane and tnssel, who 
i always played either my tTncle or my 
[Papa, suddenly broke out of the dia- 
i logue into the mihlest vocal snatches, 
to the great perple-tity of unaccustomed 
stratiger.s from Great Britain, who 
never could make out wlien they were 
singing and wJien they were talking — ■ 
ami indeed it was pretty mucii the 
same. But, tlie caterers in the way of 
entertainment to whom we are most 
beholden, are the Society of Welldoing, 
who are active all the summer, and 
give the proceeds of their good works 
to the poor. Some of the most agree- 
able I'ete^ they contrive, are announced 
as “ Dedicated to the children and 
the taste with which they turn a small 
public enclosure into nu elegant gar- 
I den beautifully illuminated ; and the 
thorough-going heartiness and energy 
with wliich they iier.sonaily direct the 
cbildisli pleasures ; are supremelv de- 
lightful. For fivopence a head!, we 
have on these occasions donkey races 
with English “Jokeis,” iuid other 
rustic sjjorts ; lotteries for toys; round- 
abouts, dancing on the grass to the 
music of an admirable band, fire-bal- 
loons and fireworks. Further, almost 
eveiy week all through the summer— 
never mind, now, on what day of the 
week — there i.s a fete in some adjoining 
village (called in that part of the 
country a Ducasse), where the people 
— really t/ie people — danceon the gri’en 
turf in the open air, round a little 
orchestra, that seems itself to dance, 
there is such an aiiy motion of flags 
and streamers all about it. And we 
do not suppose that between the 'J'orrid 
Zone and the Nortli Pole there are to 
! be found male dancers with .'inch asto- 
! nishingly loose legs, furnished with so 
' many joints in wrong jdaccs, utterly 
I unknown to Professor Owen, as those 
, who here disport tbemselves, t?orne- 
1 times, the fdte appertains to a particu- 
ilar trade; you will see among the 
I cheerful young women at tlic joint 
Ducasse of the millincr.s ami tailor.^, a 
wholc-some knowledge, of the art of 
making common and cheap things un- 
common and pietly, by gooil seiisi' and 
good taste, that is a practical lesson to 
any rank of society in a whole island 
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we could mention. Tiie oddest fenture 
if tliose agi'fP.ahle scenes is the ever- 
nstiiig Roundabout (we preserve an 
I’lfiglish word wherever we can, as we 
ire wrifiiig the English language', on 
ihe wooden horses of whicli machine 
ijrown-up people of all ages are wound 
(ound and round with the utmost 
solemnity, while the proprietor’s wife 
grinds an organ, capable of only one 
tune, ill the centre. 

As to the boarding-houses of our 
French watering-place, they are Legion, 
and would require a distinct treatise. 
It is not without a sentiment of na- 
tional pride that we believe them to 
contain more bores from the shores of 
Albion than all the clubs’ in London. 
As you walk timidly in their neigh- 
bourhood, the very neckcloths and liats 
of your elderly compatriots cry to you 
from the stones of the sti’eets, “ We 
are Bores — avoid us ! ” We have 
never overheard at street comers such 
lunatic scraps of political and social 
discussion as among these dear country- 
men of oui-s. They believe eveiythiug 
that is impossible and nothing that is 
true. They carry rumours, and ask 
questions, and make corrections and 
improvements on one another, stag- 
gering to the- human intellect.-^ And 
they are for ever rushing into the Eng- 
lish library, propounding such incom- 
prehensible paradoxes to the &ir mis- 
tress of that e-stablishment, that we beg 
to recommend her to her Majesty’s 
gracious consideration as a tit object for 
a pension. 


The English fom a considerable 
part of the population of our French 
watering-place, and are deservedly ad- 
dressed and respected in many ways. 
►Some of the surface-addresses to them 
are odd enough, as when a laundress 
puts a placard outside her house an- 
nouncing her possession of that curious 
British instrument, a “ Mingle or 
when a tavern-keeper provide.? accom- 
modation for the celebrated English 
game of “Nokemdon,” But, to us, 
it is not the least pleasant feature of 
our French watering-place that a long 
and constant fusion of the two great 
nations there, has taught each to like 
the other, and to learn from the other, 
and to rise superior to the absiii-d pre- 
judices that have lingered .among the 
weak and ignorant in both countries 
equal Ij'. 

Drumming and trumpeting of course 
go on for ever in our French watering- 
place. Flag-flying is at a premium, 
too; but, we cheerfully avow that we 
consider a flag a very pretty object, 

I and that we take such outward signs of 
innocent liveliness to our heart of 
hearts. The people, in the town and 
in the country, are a busy people who 
work hard ; they 'are sober, temper- 
ate, goodhumour^, lighthearted, and 
generally remarkable for their engag- 
ing manners. B'ew just men, not im- 
moderately bilious, could see them in 
their recreations without very much 
respecting the character that is so 
easily, so haiiniessly, and so simply, 
pleased. 
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Jf I had an enemy whom I hated — 
which Heaven forbid 1 — and if I knew 
of sometliing that sat heavy on his 
conscieiicv, I think I would introduce 
that .something into a Posting-Bill, and 
place a large impre.ssion in the hands of 
an active sticker. I can stKircely-iin.a- 
ginu n more terrible revenge. I should 
haitiU him, by this means, niglit and 
day. 1 do not mean to say that i 


would publish his secret, in red letters 
two feet high, for all the town to read : 
I would darkly refer to it. It should 
be -between him, and me, and the 
Posting-Bill. Say, for example, that, 
at a certain period of his life, my 
enemy had .siirrejjfitiously possessed 
hiin.sclf of a key. I wouH then em- 
bark niy (sipiial in the lock business, 
aud conduct that business gti the advaE» 
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tisint; principle. In all my placards 
and advertisements, 1 would throw up 
the line SucaiCT Kisrs. Thus, if my 
enemy passed an uninhabited house, he 
would see Ids conscience glariipcj down 
on idni fi om the parapets, and peeping 
II]) at Idni from the cellars. If he took 
a dead wall in his walk, it would be 
alive with rejtroaches. If be sought 
refuge in an omnibus, tlie [lancLs thereof 
would become Halsliazzar’s palace to 
him. If he toot boat, in a wild en- 
deavour to escape, lie would see the 
fatal words liu'kiiig under the ai’ches of 
the bridges over the 'I'liames. If he 
walked t lie streets with downcast eyes, 
he would l ecoil fi-om the very stones of 
the pavement, made eloquent by lamp- 
black lithogra])!). If he drove or rode, 
his way would bo blocked up, by enor- 
mous vans, oanli pi’oclaiming the same 
words over and over again from its 
whole extent of surface. Until, having 
gradually grown thinner and paler, 
and having at last totally riijected food, 
lie would miserably perish, and I should 
be revenged. This conclusion I should, 
no doubt, celebi-ate by hiughing a lioarse 
laugh in three .syllables, and folding my 
arms tight upon my chest agreeably to 
most of the exainirles of glutted animo- 
sity that I have had an oi)poi-tunity of 
observing in connexion with the Drama 
— which, by-the-by; ns involving a 
good deal of noise, a])j)ears to me to 
ne occasionally confounded witli tlie 
Drummer. 

The Ibrcgoing reflections pre-enttxl 
tliem.-elves to my mind, the other day, 
fis j, contcini)latc'd (being newly come 
to London from the East Riding of 
To)-kshi)-p, on a house-bunting ex])edi- 
tion for next Hlay), an old warehouse 
wliich lotting paste and rotting paper 
had brouglit down to the comlition of 
an old cheese. It would have been im- 
possihle to .say, on the most conscien- 
tious survey, how much of its front 
was brick and mortar, and how much 
(iecaviiig and derived plaster. It wius 
BO thickly encrusted ivitli fiagrnents of 
bills, that no shiifs keel alter a long 
voyage could he half so foul. All 
traces of the broken windows were 
billed out, the doors were billed acioss, 
the water-spout was billed over. The 


building was shm-erl up to prevent, ita 
tumbling into the sheet ; and the vcryi 
beams erected against it, wei-o le.NS wood 
than paste and iiaper, they had beim so 
continually jiosted aiiil reposted. 'J'lie 
forlorn dregs of old po.st,ej-s so enciini- 
bereil this wreck, that tliere was no 
hold for new ])osterS; and the stickers 
had abaudoiieil the place in desj)air, 
except one enterprising man who had 
hoisted the last masquerade to a clear 
spot near tlie level of the stack of 
chimneys where it waved and drooped 
like a shattered flag. Below tlie rusty 
cellar-grating, crumpled icnmants of 
old bills torn down, rotted away in 
wasting beajjs of fallen loaves. Here 
and there, some of the thick rind of the 
house had ])eeled off in strips, and flut- 
tered heavily down, littering the street; 
hut, still, below these rents and gashe.s, 
layers of decom])osing posters showed 
themselves, as if they were intermi- 
nable. I thought the building could 
never even be pulled down, but in one 
adhesive heap of rottenness and poster. 
As to getting in — I don’t believe that if 
the Sleeping Beauty and her Court had 
been so billed up, the young Prince 
could have done it. 

Knowing all the posters that were 
yet legible, intimately, ami pondering 
on their ubiquitous nature, 1 was led 
into the reflections with which I began 
this pajier, by considering what ati 
awful thing it would be, eveivto have 
wronged— say M. JULt.iKN for example 
— and to have his avenging nanio in 
1 characters of fire incessantly before my 
eyes. Or to have injured JMauamh 
Tussaud, and undergo a similar i-etti- 
bution. Has any man a self-rei>roach- 
fiil thought associated with pills, or 
ointment? What an avenging sjiirit 
to that man is Puopkhsuu IIoi.lowa y ! 
Have 1 sinned in oil? CAiinuuN pur- 
sues mo. Have I a daik lemembrance 
associated with any gcnilemaiily gar- 
ments, besjioke or " lemly 'made ? 
Mosks and Bon are on 'my traiik. 
Did I ever aim a Mow at a •defenceless 
fellow-creature's liead? That liead 
elei-nally being measured fur tv wig, 
or that worse hem! which was bald 
I before it used tlie babsun, and hirsute 
, afterwards — enforcing the benevolent 
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moral, “ Better to !>e bald as a Butch 
cheese than come to this,” — undoes me. 
Have I no sore places in my mind 
which Meciii touches — wliich Nicoll 
jndljes — which no yec:istered article 
w iiatever inceiates? Does no discord- 
ant note within me thrill responsive to 
inysterioiis watchwords, as “ Kevalento 
Awihiua,” or “ Number One St. Paul’s 
Churchyard ” ? Then may I erijoy life, 
iiu 1 be happy. 

Lifting up my eyes, as I wt m isiiig 
to this etlect, I beheld advancing 
towards me (I was then on Cornhill, 
near to the Loyal Exchange) a solemn 
procession, of three advertising vans, 
of first-class dimensions, each drawn hy 
a very little horse. As tlie cavalcade 
approached, I was at a loss to reconcile 
the careless deportment of the drivers 
of these veliicles, with the terrific an- 
nouncements they conducted through 
the city, which, being a summary of 
the contents of a Sunday newspaper, 
were of the most thrilling kind. Kob- 
bery, fire, murder, and the ruin of the 
United Kingdom— each discharged in a 
line by itself) like a separate broadside 
of red-hot shot — were among the least 
of the warnings addressed to an un- 
thinking people. Yet, the Ministers of 
Fate who drove the awful cars, leaned 
forward with their arms upon their 
knees in a state of extreme lassitude, for 
want of any subject of interest. The 
first man, whose hair 1 might naturally 
have e.xpected to see standing on end, 
Boratchod his head — one of the .smootii- 
est 1 ever beheld — with profound indif- 
ference. The second wliistled. The 
third yawned. 

Pausing to dwell upon this ap.athy, 
it aj'peareJ to me, as the fatal cars 
came l-y me, that I descried in the 
seLond car, through the portal in w'hich 
the charioteer was seated, a figure 
stretelied upon the floor. At the same 
time, I thought I smelt tobacco. The 
latter impression pas.sed quickly from 
me; the former remained. Giirious to i 
know whether this prostrate figure was 
the one impre.ssible man of the whole 
capital who had been stricken insensible 
by the terrors revealed to him, and 
■whose form had been placed in the car 
by the chai’ioteer, from motives of 


humanity, I followed the procession. 
It turned into Leadenhall-mavket, ami 
h.alted at a public-house. Each driver 
dismounted. I then distinctly heard, 
proceeding from the second car, where 
I had dimly seen the prostrate lorm, 
the woids : 

** And a pipe !’* 

The driver entering the public-house 
with his fellows, appiarently for pur- 
poses of refreshment, I could not refrain 
from moimting on the shaft of tne 
second vehicle, and looking in at the 
portal. I then b(?held, reclining on lii.s 
b!ick upon the floor, on a kind of mat- 
tress or divan, a little man in a shoot- 
ing-coat. The GxclamatKiii “ Dear me ” 
which irresistibly escaped my lips, 
caused him to sit upriglit, and survey 
me. I found him to be a good-looking 
little man of about fifty, with a shining 
face, a tight head, a bright eye, a moist 
wink, a quick speech, and a ready air. 
He had something of a sporting way 
with him. 

He looked at me, and I looked at 
him, until the driver displaced me by 
I handing in a pint of beer, a pipe, and 
j what I understand is called “ a screw ” 
of tobacco — an object wJiich has the 
appearance of a curl-papr taken off the 
i barmaid’s head, with the curl in it, 

I “1 beg your iiardou,” said I, when 
! the removed person of the driver again 
j admitted of my pre.seuting my face at 
the portal. “But — excuse my curi- 
osity, which I inherit from my mother 
— do you live here?" 

“Tliat’s good, too!" returned the 
little man, composedly laying a.side a 
pipe he had smoked out, and filling the 
pipe just brought to him. 

“Oh, you don't live here then?" 
said 1. 

He shook his head, as he calmly 
lighted his pipe by moans of a German 
tinder-box, and replied, “This is my 
carriage. When things are fiat, I take 
a ride sonietimes, and enjoy ni).self. I 
am the inventor of these wans.” 

His pipe was now alight. He drank 
his beer all at once, and he smoked and 
he smiled at me. 

“ It was a great idea !” said I. 

“ Not so bad,” returned the little 
■’uiu, with the modesty of merit. 
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Might I be permitted to inscribe 
your name upon the tablets of ray 
inemoiy ?” I asked. 

“ Timre’s not ranch odds ia the 
name,” returned tlie little man, “ — no 
name particular— -I am the King of the 
Bill-Stickers." 

“ Good gracious 1” said I. 

Tiie monarch informed me, with a 
smile, that he had never been crowned 
or installed with any public ceremonies, 
but, that ho was peaceably acknow- 
ledged as King of the Bill-Stickei's in 
right of being the oldest and most 
respected member of “the old school] 
of bill-sticking.’’ He likewise gave me j 
to understand that there was a Lord 
Mayor of the Bill-Stickers, whose 
genius was chiefly e.xercised within the 
limits of the city.. He made some 
allusion, also, to an infeviov potentate, 
called “Turkey-legs;’’ but, I did not 
understand that this gentleman was 
invested with much power. I rather 
inferred that he derived his title from 
some peculiarity of gait, and that it 
was of an honorary character. 

“My father,’’ pursued the King of 
the Bill-Stickers, “was Engineer, 
Beadle, and Bill-Sticker to the parish 
of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty. 
My father stuck bills at the time of 
the riots of London.” 

“ You must be acquainted with the 
whole subject of bill-sticking, from 
that time to the present 1" said I. 

“ Pretty well so," was the answer. 

“ Excuse me,” said I ; “ but I am a 
sort of collector — — ” 

“Not Income-tax?” cried His Ma- 
jesty, hastily removing his pipe from 
his lips, , 

“No, no;” said I. 

“Water-rate?” said His Majesty. 

“ No, no,’’ I returned. 

“Gas? Assessed? Sewers?" said 
His Majesty. 

“You misundeivtand me,” I replied, 
soothingly. “ Not that sort of collector 
at all ; a collector of facts.” 

“Ob, if it's only facte,” cried the 
King of the Bili-Stickers, recov'ering 
his good-humour, and banishing the 
great mistrust tliat liad suddenly fallen 
upon him, “ come in and welcome 1 If 


it had been income, or windei-s, I think 
I should have pitched you out of the 
wan, upon iny soul !” 

^ Readily complying with the invita- 
tion, I squeezeii myself in at the sm;dl 
aperture. His Majesty, graciously 
handing me a little three-legged stool 
on which I took my seat in a corner, 
inquired if I amoked. 

“ I do ; — that is, I can,” I answered. 

“ Pipe and a screw !” said Ilis Ma- 
jesty to the attendant charioteer. “ Do 
I you prefer a dry smoke, or do you 
moisten it?” 

As unmitigated tobacco produces 
most disturbing effects upon my system 
(indeed, if I had perfect moral courage, 
I doubt if I should smoke at all, under 
any circumstances), I advocated mois- 
ture, and begged the Sovereign of the 
Bill-Stickers to name his usual liquor, 
and to concede to me the p’iviiege of 
paying for it. After some delicate 
reluctance on his part, we were pro- 
vided, through the instrumentality of 
the attendant charioteer, with a can of 
cold rum-and-watei’, flavoured with 
sugar and lemon. We were also fur- 
nishetl with a tumbler, and I was pro- 
vided with a pipe. His Majesty, then 
observing that we might combine busi- 
ness with conversation, gave the word 
for the car to proceed; and, to my 
great delight, we jogged away at a foot 
pace. 

I say to my gi-eat delight, because I 
am very fond of novelty, and it was a 
new sensation to be jolting through the 
tumult of the city in that secluded 
Temple, partly open to the sky, sur- 
rounded by the roar without, and 
seeing nothing but the clouds. Oc- 
casionally, blows from whips fell 
heavily on the Temple’s walls, when 
by stopping up the road longer than 
usual, we irritiited ciirters and coaoli- 
men to madness ; but, they fell harm- 
less upon us within and disturbed not 
the serenity of our peaceful retreat. 
As I looked upward, I felt, I should 
imagine, like the Astronomer Royal. 
I was enchanted by the contrast be- 
tween the freezing nature of our ex- 
ternal mission on the blood of the 
popul.ace, and the perfect composure 
reigning within tiiose sacred precincts s 
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where His Majmty, reelining easily on 
bis left arm, smoked hia pipe and drank 
his rum-and- water from bis own side of 
the tumbler, wliich stood impartially 
between us. As 1 looked down from 
the clouds and caught his royal eye, he 
understood my letlections. “ I Iiave 
an idea,” he observed, with an upward 
glance, “ of training scarlet runners 
across in the season, — making a arbor 
of it, — and sometimes taking "tea iu the 
came, according to the song.” 

■ I nodded approval. 

“And here you repose and think?” 
said I. 

“And think,” said he, “of posters 
—walls — and hoardings.” 

We were both silent, contemplating 
the vastuess of the subject. I remem- 
bered a suipiisiiig fancy of dear 
TtiOMAS Hood’s, and wondered whe- 
ther this monarch ever sighed to rej)air 
to the great wall of China, and stick 
bills all over it. 

“ And so,” said he, rousing himself, 

it’s facts as you collect ?’’ 

“ Facts," said I, 

“ The tacts of bill-sticking,” pursued 
His Majesty, in a benignant manner, 
“ as known to myself, air as following. 
When my father was Engineer, lieaUle, 
and Bill-Stii:lcer to the parish of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, he employed women 
to post bills ibr him. He employed 
women to post bills at the time of the 
riots of London. He died at the age of 
seventy-five year, and was buried by 
the murdered Eliza Grimwood, over in 
the Wuterloo-road.” 

As this was somewhat in the nature 
of a royal speech, 1 listened with defer- 
ence and silently. His Majesty, taking 
a scroll from his pocket, proceeded, 
with great distinctness, to pom* out the 
following flood of information : — 

“'The. bills being at that period 
mostly proclamations and declarations, 
and which were only a demy size, the 
manner of posting the bills (as they did I 
not use brushes) was by means of a 
piece of wood which they called a ' 
* dnbber.’ Thus things continued till 
such time as the State 1 ottery was 
p-ossed, and then the printers began to 
print larger bills, and men were em- 
ployed instead of women, as the State 


Lottery Commissioners then began to 
' send men all over England to post bills, 
and would keep them out for six or eight 
1 months at a time, and they were called 
i by the Loudon bill-.dickers ‘ trampers' 
I their wages at the lime being ten 
; shillings per day, be.sides expenses. 
They used sometimes to be stationed in 
i large towns for five or six months to- 
i gether, distributing the schemes to all 
j the houses in the town. Aud then 
i there were more caricature wood-block 
engravings for posting-bills than tliere 
are at the pre.sent time, the principal 
printers, at that time, of posting-hills 
being Messrs. Evans and Rutty, of 
Budge-row; Thoroughgood and ’SlVhib* 
ing, of the present day ; and Messrs, 
Gye and Balne, Graeecliurch Street, 
City. The largc.st hills printed at that 
period were a two-sheet double crown; 
and when they commenced printing 
four-sheet bills, two bill-stickei’s would 
work together. They had no settled 
wages per week, but had a fixed price 
for their work, and the London bill- 
stickers, during a lottery week, have 
been known to earn, each, eight or nine 
pounds per w'eek, till tlie day of draw- 
ing; likewise the men who carried 
boards in the street used to have one 
pound per week, and the bill-stickers 
at that time would not allow any one 
to wilfully cover or destroy their bills, 
as they had a society amongst them- 
selves, and very frequently dined to- 
gether at some public-house where they 
used to go of an evening to have their 
work delivered out untoe ’em.’ ” 

All this His Majesty delivered in a 
gallant manner; posting it, as it were, 
before me, in a great proclamation. 1 
took advantage of the pause he now 
made, to inquire what a “two-sheet 
double crown” might e.x press ? 

“ A two-sheet double crown,” rejfiied 
the -King, “is a bill thirty-nine inches 
wide by thirty inches hitib,” 

“is it possible,” said I, my mind 
reverting to the gigantic admonitions 
we were then displaying to tire multi- 
tude — which were as infants to some 
of the poating-bills on the i-otten old 
warehouse — “ that some frw years ago 
the largest bill was no huger tlian 
that?” 
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"The iivet,” returned the King, "is 
undoubtedly so.” Here he instantly 
rushed again into the scroll. 

*“ Since the abolishing of the State 
Lottery all that good feeling has gone, 
and nothing but jealousy exists, tlirough 
the rivalry of each other. Several bill- 
stiidciug companies have started, but 
have failed. The fiist party that 
started a company was twelve year i 
ago ; but wbat wa.s left of the old i 
school and their dependants joined to- i 
gether and opposed them. And for i 
some time we were quiet again, till a 
printer of Hatton Garden formed a 
company by hiring the sides of houses; 
but he was not supported by the public, 
and he left liis wooden fiatnes lixed up 
for rent. The last company that 
started, took advantage of the New 
Police Act, and hii-ed of Messns. Grissell 
and Peto the lioarding of Trafalg.ar 
Square, and est.ablished a bill-sticking 
office in Cunsitor-street, Chancery-lane, 
and esigaged some of the new bill- 
stickers to do their work, and for a 
time got the half of .nil our work, an.', 
with such spirit did they carry on their 
opposition towards us, that tlioy used 
to give U.S in charge bolbrc tlie magis- 
trate, and get us fined ; but they found 
it so e.vpensive, that they could not 
keep it u;), for tliey wei-e always em- 
ploying a lot of ruffians from tlie Ifieven 
Dials to come and fight us ; and on 
one occasion the old bill-stickers went 
to Trafalgar Square to attempt to post 
bills, when they were given in custody 
by the watchman in their employ, .nnd 
fined at Queen Square live pouiuLs, as 
they would not allow any of us to 
speak in the office; but when they 
were gone, we had an interview with 
the magistrate, who mitigated the line 
to fifteen shillings. During the time 
the men ivere waiting for the fine, this 
corapaiij' stiu'ted off to a public-house 
that we were in the habit of using, .and 
waited for us coming back, whei'e a 
fighting scene took place that beggars 
description. Shortly after this, the 
piiiicipal one day came and shook hands 
with us, and acknowledged that he had i 
broken up the company, and that he j 
bim.self had lost five hundred pound i 
ia trying to overthrow us. VVe then] 


! took possessfon of the hoarding in Ti-a* 
I fnlgar Square; but Mes.sr.s, Grissell and 
' Peto would not allow us to post our 
hills on the said hoarding without j)ay- 
ing them — and from first to last we 
paid upwards of two hundred pounds 
for that hoarding, and likewise the 
hoarding of the Deform Club-house, 

Pall mAh.’ " 

His Miijesty, being now completely 
out of breath, laid down his sci'oll 
(which he appeared to have finished), 
puffed at his pipe, and took some rum- 
and-water. I embraced the oppor- 
tunity of asking how m.any divisions 
the art and mystery of bill-sticking 
comprised? He replied, three — auc- 
tioneers’ bill-sticking, theatrical bill- 
sticking, general bill- sticking. 

“ The auctioneers’ porters,’* said the 
King, “ who do their bill-sticking, are 
mostly respectable and intelligent, and 
generally well paid for their work, 
whether in town or country. The 
price paid by the principal auctioneers 
for country woi'k is nine .shillings per 
(lay ; that is, seven shillings for day’s 
work, one shilling for lodging, and one 
for jiaste, 'Town work is live shillings 
a day, including paste.” 

“ Town work must bo rather hot- 
work,” said I, “if there be many of 
those fighting scenes that beggar de- 
.scription, among the bill-.stickers ?" 

** Well,” replied the King, " 1 an’t a 
stranger, I assure you, to bl.'ick eyes; 
a bill-sticker ougiit to know how to 
handle his fi^ts a bit. As to that row 
I have mentioned, that grew out of 
competition, conducted in an uiuv m- 
promising spirit. Besides a mau m a 
hoi’se-aiid-shay continually following 
us about, the company had a watchman 
on duty, niglit and day, to jireveut us 
sticking bills vqion the ho-arding in 
'I'rafalgar Square. We went there, 
early one morning, to stick bills and to 
bhick-wa.-.h tlieir bills if we were inter- 
fered with. We wore interfered with, 
and r gave the word for laying on the 
wash. It was laid on — ^iwetty brisk — 
and w(; were all taken to Queen ,‘''(|iuire: 
but they couldn’t fine wie. I knew 
that,” — with a bright smile — “I'C! 
only given directions — I was only the 
General.” 
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Charmed wiili this Tmonarcli’a affh- 
hility, I inquired if he had ever hired a 
hoarding himself. 

“Hired a large one,” he replied, 
"‘opposite tlie Lyceum Theatre, when 
the buildings w:\.s there. Paid thirty 
pound for it ; lid, out pl.aces on it, and 
called it ‘7'he External Paper Hanging 
Station.’ But it didn't answer. Ah I” 
aaid His Majesty thoughtfully, as he 
filled the glass, “ Bill-.stickers have a 
deal to contend with. 'Phc bill-sticking 
clause was got into the Police Act by a 
member of Parliament tliat employeil 
me at his election. The clause is pretty 
stiff respecting where bills go; but he 
didn’t mind where his bills went. It 
was all right enough, so long as they 
was his bills !” 

Fearful that I observed a shadow of 
misanthropy on the King’s cheerful thee, 
I asked whose ingenious invention thiit 
was, which I greatly admired, of stick- 
ing bills under the arches of the bridges. 

“Mine!” said His Majesty. “1 was 
the fir.st that ever stuck a bill under a 
bridge! Imitators soon rose up, of 
course. — When don't they ? But they 
stuck ’em at low-water, and the tide 
came and swept the bills clean away. I 
knew that!” The King laughed. 

“ What may be the name of that in- 
strument, like an immense fishing-rod,” 
I inquired, “ with which bills are posted 
on high jilaces?” 

“The joints,” returned His Majesty. 
“Now, we use the joints where for- 
merly we used ladders — as they do 
still in country places. Once, when 
Madame ” ( Vestris, understood) “ w'as 
playing in Liverpool, another bill- 
sticker and me were at it together on 
the wail outside the Clarence Dock — 
me with the joints — ^him on a ladder. 
Lord! I had iny bill up, right over 
his he.ad, yards above him, ladder and 
all, while he was ci'awling to his work. 
The people going in and out of the 
docks, stood and laughed I — It’s about 
thirty years since the joints come in.” 

“ Are there any bill-stickers who ca«'t 
read ?” I took the liberty of inquiring, 

“ Some,” said the King. “ But they 
know which is the right side up’ards of 
their work;. They keep it as it’s given 
out to ’em. I have seen a bill or so 


stuck wrong side iip’avds. But it’s very 
rare.” 

Our discourse sustained some inter- 
ruption at this point, by tlie prntie.ssioii 
of cars occasioning a stoppage of about 
three quarters of a mile in length, as 
neatly its I could judge. His Maje.sty, 
however, entreating me not to be dis- 
composed by tlie coiititigeiit iipioar, 
smoked with great placidity, and sur- 
veyed the firmament. 

When we were again in motion, I 
begged to be infortned whttt was the 
largest poster His Majesty had ever 
seen. The King replied, “ A tlurty-si.v 
I sheet poster.” I gathered, also, that 
I there were about a humlred and fifty 
bill-stickers in London, and that His 
Majesty considered an average hand 
equal to the posting of one hundred 
bills (single sheets) iu a day. The King 
was of opinion, that, although jtosters 
had much increased in size, they had 
not increased in number ; as the aboli- 
tion of the State Lotteries had occa- 
sioned a great falling oft’, especially in 
the country. Over and above which 
change, I bethought myself that the 
custom of advertising in newspapers 
had greatly increased. The coinidetion 
of many London improvements, as 
Trafalgar-square (I particularly ob- 
served the singularity of His Majesty’s 
calling t/iflf ail improvement), the Hoyal 
E.\cliange, &:c,, had of late years reduced 
the number of advantageous posting- 
places. Bill-stickers at present rather 
confine themselves to districts, than 
to particular descriptions of work. Ono 
man would strike over Whitechapel, 
another would take round Houndsditch, 
Shoreditch, and the City Eoad ; one 
(the King said) would stick to the Surrey 
side ; another would make a beat of the 
West-end. 

His Slajesty remarked, with some 
approach to severity, on the neglect of 
delicacy and taste, gradually introduced 
into the trade by the new school: a 
profligate and interior race of impostors 
who took jobs at almost any price, to 
the detriment of the old school, and the 
confiLsion of their own misguided ein- 
ployem. He considered that the trade 
was overdone with competition, and 
obsei'ved speaking of his subjects. 
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“ There are too many of ’em.” He 
believed, still, that things were a little 
better than tliey had been ; adducing, i 
as a proof, the fact that particular 
posting places were now reserved, by 
eon'.rnoii consent, for jjarticular posters; 
those places, however, must be i-egularly 
oianipii'd by those posters, or, they 
l;tl)si;(l and fell into other hands. It 
was of no use giving a roan a Drury 
lame bill this week and not next. WJiere 
was it to go ? He was of opinion that 
going to the expense of putting np your 
own hoard on w'hich your sticker could 
display your own bills, was the only 
complete my of posting yourself at the 
present time ; but, even to effect this, 
on payment of a shilling a week to the 
keepers of stearo-boat piers and other 
such places, you must be able, besides, 
to give orders for theatres and public 
exhibitions, or you would be sure to be 
cut out by somebody. His Majesty 
regarded the passion for orders, as one 
of the most unappeasable appetites of 
human nature. If there were a build- 
i!)g, or if there were repairs, going on, 
anywhere, you could gcneivally stand 
something and make it jiglit with the 
foreman of the works; but, orders 
would be expected from you, and the 
man who could give the most orders 
was the man who would come off best. 
There was this otlier objectionable 
point, in orders, that workmen sold 
them for drink, and often sold them to 
persons who were likewise trotihleil 
witli the weakness of thirst : which led 
(His Majesty said) to the prcsenbition 
of your orders at Theatre doors, by in- 
dividuals who were “ too shakery ” to 
derive intellectual profit from the 
entertainments, and who brought a 
scandal on you. Finally, His Majesty 
Ktid that you could hardly put too little 
in a poster; what you wanted, was, 
two or tluee good catch-lines for the 


eye to rest on — then, leave it alone - 
and there you were 1 

These are the minutes of my conver- 
sation with His Mnjehty, as I noted 
them down shortly afterwards. I am 
not aware that 1 have been iKitrayctd 
into any alteration or suptn’CHsiou, 'I'he 
manner of the King was frank in the 
extreme ; and he seemed to me to "avoid, 
at once that slight tendency torepetiiiou 
I which may have been observed iu the 
conversation of His Majesty King 
George the Third, ami that, slight 
vindef-current of egotism which the 
curious observer may perhaps dtd.eet in 
the conversation of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

I must do the King the justice to 
say that it was I, and not he, who 
closed the dialogue. At this juncture, 
I became the subject of a remarkable 
1 optical delusion ; the legs of my stool 
appeared to me to double up ; the car 
to spin round and round with great 
violence ; and a migt to arise between 
myself and His Majesty. In addition to 
these sensations, Kelt extremely unwell, 
I refer these unpleasant eflects, either 
to the paste with which the posters 
were aJlixed to the van : wliieh may 
hav'o contained some small portion of 
I arsenic; or, to the printer's ink, which 
may have contained some equally dele- 
terious ingredient. Of this, I cannot 
be sure. I am only sure tliat I wn.s 
not affected, either by the smoke, or tUo 
rum-and-wator. I was assisted out of 
the vehicle, In a state of mind whicli I 
have only experienced iii two other 
places — I allude to the I’ier at Dover, 
and to the corresjwuding portion of 
the town of Calais — and sat upon a 
door-step until I recovered. The pro- 
cession had tlien disappeared. I have 
since looked anxiously tor the King in 
several other cars, but I have not 
yet had the haiypincss of seeing Hia 
Majesty, 
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My name is Meek. I am, in fact, 
Mr. Meek, That son is mine and Mrs. 
Meek’s. When I saw the announcement 
in the Times, I dropped the paper, I 
had put it in, myself, and paid for it, 
but it looked so noble that it over- 
powered me. 

As soon as I could compose my 
feelings, I took the paper up to Mra. 
Meek’s bedside. “ Maria Jane,” said I 
(I allude to Mrs. Meek), “ you are now 
a public character.” We i-ead the 
review of our child, several times, with 
feelings of the strongest emotion ; .and 
I sent the boy who cleans the boots and 
siloes, to the office for fifteen copies. 
Ho reduction was made on taking that 
quantity. 

It is scarcely necessary for mo to 
say, that our child had been expected. 
In fact, it had been expected, witli com- 
parative confidence, for some months. 
Mrs. Meek’s mother, rvho resides with 
U0— -of the name of liigtiy — had made 
every preparation for its admission to 
our circle, 

I liope and believe I am a quiet man. 

I will go fiirtlier, I know J am a quiet 
man, jly constitution is tremulous, my 
voice was never loud, and, in point of 
stature, I have been from infancy, small, 

1 have the greatest respect ibr Maria 
Jane’s Mama. Slic is a most renimk- 
ahle w'onian. I lioiiour Maria Jane’s 
Mama. In my opinion slie would storm 
a town, single-liamled, with a hearth-' 
broom, and carry it. I have never 
known her to yield any point wliatever, 
t<i mortal man. Kim is calculated to 
terrify the stoutest heart. 

Still — but I will not anticipate. 

Tire first intimation I Jiad, of any 
preparations being in progress, on the 
part of Maria Jane's ilamii, was one 
afternoon, several montlis ago. 1 came 
home earlier than usual from the office, 
and, proceeding into the dining-room, 
found an obstruction behind the door, 
wliich juevented it from opening freely. 
It was atr obstruction of a soft natiu-e. : 


On looking in, I fotmd it to l>9 « 
female. 

The female in question stood in flhe 
comer behind the door, consuming 
Sherry Wine. From the nutty suicii 
of tiiat beverage pervading tire apart- 
ment, I have no doubt she was con- 
suming a second glassful. She wore a 
black bonnet of large dimensions, and 
was copious in figure. The expression 
of her countenance was severe and dis- 
contented, The words to which she 
gave utterance on seeing me, were these, 
“ Oh git along with you, Sir, if yon 
please ; me and Mrs. Bigby don’t want 
no male parties here !” 

That female was Mrs Prodgit. 

I immediately withdrew, of course. 
I was rather hurt, but I made no re- 
mai’k. Whether it was that I .showed 
a lowness of spirits after dinner, in con- 
sequence of feeling tliat I seemed to 
intrude, I cannot say. But, Marin 
Jane’s Mama said to me on her retiring 
for the night: in a low distinct voice, 
and with a look of reproach that com- 
pletely subdued me : “ Oeorge Meek, 
Mrs. Prodgit is your wife’s nurse i” 

I bear no ill-will towardrs Mrs. 
Prodgit. Is it likely that I, writing 
this with team in my eyes, sliould bo 
capable of deliberate animosity toward,s 
a temale, so essential to the welfam of 
Maria Jane ? I am willing to aihnit 
j that Fate may have been to blame, and 
[ not Mr.s. Prodgit ; but, it is undeniably 
true, that the latter female brought 
desolation and devastation into my 
lowly dwelling. 

[ We were happy after her first apjiear- 
jance; we were 'sometimes exceedingly 
I so. But, whenever the j)arlor door 
was opened, and “ Mrs. Prodgit 1” an- 
nounc&i (and she was very often an- 
nounced), misery ensued. I could not 
bear Mrs. Pradgit's look. I felt that 
I was far from wanted, and had no 
[ business to exist in Mrs, Prodgifc’a 
presence. Between Maria Jane's Mama, 
[ and Mfs. Prodgitj there was a dreadful. 
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secret, understanding — a daidc mystery 
and conspiracy, pointing me out as a 
being to be shunned. I appeared to 
have done something that was evil. 
Whenever Mrs. Prodgit called, after 
dinner, I j'Ctired to my dressing-room — 
where the temperature is very low, in- 
deed, in the wintry time of the year — 
and sat looking at my frosty breath a.s it 
ro.se before me, and at my rack of boots; 
a serviceable article of furniture, but 
never, in my opinion, an exhilarating 
object. The length of the councils that 
were held with Mns. Prodgit, under 
these circumstances, I will not attempt 
to describe. I will merely remark, that 
Mrs. Prodgit always consumed Sherry 
Wine while the deliberations were in 
progi-e.ss ; that they always ended in 
Maria Jane’s being in wretched spirits 
on the sofa; and that Maria Jane’s 
Mama always received me, when I was 
recalled, with a look of desolate tviumj»h 
that too plainly said, “ Now, George 
Meek! You see my child, Maria Jane, 
a ruin, and I hope you are sjitisiied !” 

I pass, generally, over the period that 
intervened between tlie day when Mrs. 
..Prodgit entered her protest against male 
parties, and tlie ever-moniorable mid- 
night when I brouglit her to my un- 
obtrusive home in a ctib, with an c.x- 
tremely large box on the roof, and a 
bundle, a batidbo.v, and a basket, between 
the driver’s legs. 1 have no objection 
to Mr.s. Prodgit (’aided and abetted by 
Mr.s. Bigby, who 1 never can forget is 
the parent of Maria Jane) taking entire 
po.s.session of my iinassmning establish- 
ment. In the recesses of my own breast, 
the thought may linger that a man in 
possession auinot be .so dreadful ,is a 
woman, and that woman Mns. Prodgit ; 
but, I ought to bear a good deal, and 
I hope I can, and do. Huffing and 
siuibbingj prey upon my feelings; but, 
I can boar them without complaint. 
They may tell in tiie long run; 1 
may be hustled about, from post to 
pillar, beyond my strength ; nevertise- 
iess, I Avisii to avoid giving rise to 
words in the family. 

'fhe voice of Nature, however, cries 
aloud in behalf of Augustus George, 
my infant .son. It is tor him that I 
wish to utter a few plaintive house- 


hold word.s. I am not at all angry; 
j I am mild — ^but mi.si'rabln, 

I wi.sh to know why, Avhen my child, 
Augustus George, was expected in our 
' circle, a provi.sion <;f pins wa.s iniule, 
.as if the little .stranger were a criminal 
who Avas to be put to (he loitiire 
immediately on his arrival, instead of 
a holy babe? I wi.sh to know Avhy 
ha.ste Avas made to .stick thi'se pins all 
over his iunocmit form, in eveiy ilirec- 
tion? I AvLsh to he informed why 
light and air are excluded from Au- 
gustus George, like poisons ? Wliy, I 
ask, is my unoficmling infant so hedged 
i into a ba.sket-bedstead, witli dimity and 
calico, Avith miniature sheets and blan- 
kets, that I can only hear hini snuffla 
(and no Avonder !) deep doAvn under 
the pink hood of a little bathing- 
machine, and can never peruse even 
so much of his lineaments as his nose. 

Was I expected to be tire father of 
a French Roll, tliat the brushes of All 
Nations were laid in, to rasp Augiistus 
George? Am 1 to be told that hi.s 
sensitive .skin AVas ever inteinled by 
Nature to have rashe.s brought out 
upon it, by the premature and inces- 
sant use of those tormidalJe little in- 
struments ? 

Is my son a Nutmeg, that he i.s to 
Iwi grated 'on the stitf edges of .sharp 
frills ? Am I tire parent d‘ a Muslin 
boy, that his yielding siad'ace is to be 
crimperl and smaU plaited? (,)r i.s my 
cliild composoil of Paper or of Linen, 
that improssimis of tlu; (iner getting-up 
art, practi.sod by tire huiiuires.s, are to bo 
printed off, all over his .soft arms ami 
legs, as I constantly ob;!i>rve them? 
The .starch enters his .soul; Avho can 
wonder that he crie.s ? 

Was Augustus Gem-go intended to 
have limbs, or to be bm-n a Torso ? 
I presume that limb.s were the iirtctr- 
tion, as they are the visual practice. 
Then, Avhy ai-e my poor child’s iimlis 
fettered and tied up? Am I to be 
told that there is any analogy between 
Augustus George Meek and Jack 8hei)- 
! pal’d? 

Analyse Castor Oil at any In.stitu- 
tion of Chemistry that may be agreed 
upon, and inform mo what j-e.semblance, 
m taste,- it bear’s to that natural pro- 
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vision whioK it is at once the pride 
and (Inty of Maria Jane, to adiiiini.sfer 
to Augustus Ceiiiire ! Yet, I cliarge 
Mrs. Riodgit (aided and abetted by 
]Mrs. Bigby) witli systematically forc- 
ing Castor Oil on iny innocent .son, 
fiom the first l)oiir of lii.s birth. When 
that medicine, in its etiicient action, 
eaii.se.s internal disinrhance to Augustus 
George, 1 charge Mrs. Prodgit (aided 
and abetted by Mrs. Bigby) with in- 
sanely and inconsistently administering 
opium to allay the storm she has raised ! 
What is the meaning of this ? 

If the days of Egyptian Mummies 
are past, how dare Mrs. Prodgit re- 
quire, for the use of my son, an amount 
of flannel and linen that would eaipet 
my humble a-oof? Do I wonder that 
she i-equire.s it ? No J This morning, 
within an houi', I beheld this agoni.sing 
sight. I beheld my .son — Augustus 
George — in Mrs. Pi-odgit’s hands, and 
oil Mrs. Prodgit’s knee, being dressed. 
He was at the moment, comjxu-atively 
speaking, in a state of natui-e ; having 
nothing on, but an extremely short 
shirt, remarkably disproportionate to 
the length- of his usual outer gar- 
ments. Trailing from Mrs. Piodgit’s 
lap, on the floor, was a long narrow 
roller or bandage— I should say of 
several yai-ds in extent. In this, I SAW 
Mrs, Prodgit tightljr roll the body 
of any unoffending infant, tuauing. him 
over and over, now pre.senting his un- 
conscious face upwards, now the back 
of bis bald head, until the unnatua'nl 
feat wa.s accomplisheil, and the bandage 
secured by a pin, which i have cveiy 
tmm 4® bolievf satensd tik* body of 


nay oaily child. In this tonrniquet., 
he passes the present phase of liis exi.st- 
eiice. Can I know it, and smile ! 

1 fear I have been hetiayed into 
e.xpiessing myself warmly, but I feel 
deeply. Not for myself; for Aiigu.stus 
George. I dare not interfere. \\'ill 
anyone? Will any publication ? Airy 
doctor? Any parent? Any body ? 
I do not complain tliat Mrs, Prodgit 
(aided and abetted by Mrs. Bigby) 
enthely alienates Maria .lane’s all'ec- 
tions from me, and intcipoae.s an im- 
jaassable barrier between us. I do not 
complain of being made of no account. 
I do not want to be of any account. 
But, Augustus George is a production 
of Nature (I cannot think otherwise), 
.and I churn that he should be treated 
with some remote reference to Nature. 
In my opinion, Mas, Prodgit is, from 
fir.st to last, a convention mid a siiper- 
slitioii. Are all the faculty afraid of 
Mas. Prodgit? if not, why don’t they 
take her in hand and improve her? 

P.S. Maria June’s Mama boasts of 
her own knowledge of the suliject, and 
says she brouglit up seven children 
besides Maria Jane. But how do I 
know that she might not iiave brouglit 
them up much better ? Maria Jane 
herself is far from strong, and is sub- 
ject to headaches, and nervous indiges- 
tion. Besides which, I learn from the 
statistical tablc.s that, one ebild in five 
dies within the first year of ifi; life ; 
and one child in three, within the liftli. 
'That don't look .as if we could never 
improve in these particulars, I think ! 

P.P.S. Augustus George is in eon* 
vulsions. 
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uncle lay with his eyes half 
closed, and hw nightcap drawn almost 
down to his nose. His fancy was al- 
ready waiidei'ing, and began to mitigle 
up the present scene with the crater 
of Vesuvius, the French Opera, the 
Goliaeura at Rome, Dolly’s Chop-lmuse 
in London, and all tlie farrago of noted 
places with which the brain of a travel- 
ler is cvammeil; in a word, he was 
just falling asleep.” 

Thus, that delightful writer, WASH- 
INGTON luviNG, in bis Tales of a 
Traveller. But, it happened to me the 
other night to be lying : not with my 
eyes half closed, but wfth my eyes wide 
open; not with my nightcaji drawn 
almost down to my nose, for on sanitary 
principles I never wear a niglitcap: but 
with my hair pitchforked and touzled all 
over the pillow ; not just tailing asleep 
by any means, but glaringly, persis- 
tently, and obstinately, broad awake. 
Perhaps, with no scientific intention or 
invention, I was illustrating the theory 
of the Duality of the Brain ; perhaps 
one part of my brain, being wakeful, 
sat up to watch tlie other ])art which 
was sleepy. Be that as it may, some- 
tliing in* me was as desirous to go to 
sleep as it possibly couhl be, but some- 
tiling else in me would not go to sleep, 
and was as obstinate as George the 
Third. 

Tliinking of George the Tlui'd— -for I < 
devote this paper to my tiain of thoughts 
as I lay awake : most people lying awake 
sometimes, and having some interest in : 
tlie subject — put me in mind of BiiN- ! 
.TAMIN i’KANKLiN, and SO Benjamin I 
Franklin’s paper on the .art of procuring 
pleasant dreams, w'hich would seem 
necessarily to include tlic art of. going] 
to sleep, came into my head. Flow, as 
I often used to read that paper when I 
was a very small boy, and as I recollect 
everytliing 1 read tlien, as perfectly as 
I forget everything I read now, I (luoted I 
«' Get otit of bed, beat up and turn your | 
pillow, shake the leJ-dothcs well with ^ 


at least twenty shakes, then tliww ife 
bed open and leave it to coo! ; in the 
meanwhile, continuing vmdrest, walk 
about your chamber, Wlieii you begin 
to feel the cold air unpleasant, tlien 
return to your bed, and you will soon 
tall asleep, and your sleep will be sweet 
and pleasant.” Notabitofit! I per- 
formed the wliole ceremony, and if it 
were possible for mo to be more saueer- 
eyed than 1 was before, that was the 
only result that came of it. 

Except N iagara. The I wo quotations 
from Wasliiugton Irving and Benjamin 
Franklin may have put it in my head 
by an American association of ideas; 
but there I was, and tlie Horse-shoe . 
Fall was tlnmdcring and tumbling in 
my eyes and oars, and the very rainbows 
tliat I left upon the spray when I really 
did last look upon it, were bcautiCiil to 
see. The iiiglit-Iiglit being (jiiite as 
plain, however, ami sleep seeming to be 
many tliousnml miles furtlier oti' tlmn 
Kiagara, I made up my mind to think 
a little about Sleep; wliieJi I no sooner 
dhi than I whirled off in spite of myself 
to Drury L,me Tlieatre, and there saw a 
great actor and dear trieiul of mine 
whom I had been thinking of in (lie 
ay) playing Macbeth, and Itoard him 
apostropiusing “ the death of eacdi day’s 
lil’e,” as 1 iiave heard him many a time, . 
in the days that are gone. 

But, Sleep. 1 wiU think about Sleep. 

I am detormiaed to think t tin's is the 
way I went on) about .Sleep, I must 
liold the word Sleep, tiglit ami fast, or 
I sliall be oil’ at a tangent in half a 
hceond. I fee) myself nimecountably 
straying, already, into Glare Market. 
Sleep. It would be curiomj, as illus- 
trating the e<[iiality of sleep, to iiiquuo 
how many of its plienomeuaarccuniinon 
to all clauses, to all degrees of wealih 
and poverty, to every grade, of edueation 
and ignorance. Here, for example, is 
.her Majesty Queen Victoiia in her palace, 
this present Idessed idglit, and lierc ia 
Winking Charley, a jstui'dy vagi ant, in 
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iffle of liet Mnjesly’s jails. Her Majissty 
has ilillen, loany thonsanfls of times, 
from that same tower, wliicli I claim a 
right to tumble oil' now and then. So 
has Winking Charley. Her Majo.-ty in 
her sleep has opened or prorogued Parlia- 
ment, 01' has lield a Drawing-Room, at- 
tired in some very scanty dress, the 
deficiencies and improprieties of which 
have caused her great uneasiness. I, in 
my degree, have suffered unspeakable 
agitation of mind from taking the chair 
at a public dinner at the London Tavei'n 
in my night-clothes, which not all the 
courtesy of ray kind friend and host Mb, 
Batiie could persuade me were quite 
adapted to the occasion. Winking 
Cliarley has been repeatedly tried in a 
•worse condition. Her Majesty is no 
stranger to a vault or firmament, of a 
sort of floorcloth, with an indistinct 
pattern distantly resembling eyes, which 
occasionally obtrudes itself on her repose. 
Neither am I. Neither is Winking 
Charley. It is quite common to all 
three of us to skim along with airy 
strides a little above the ground ; also 
to hold, with the deepest interest, dia- 
logues with various jieople, all repre- 
sented by ourselves; and to be at our 
wit’s end to know what they are going 
to tell us ; and to be indescribably as- 
tonished by the secrets they <lisclose. It 
is probable that we have all three com- 
mitted murders and hidden bodies. It 
is pretty certain that we have all des- 
erately wanted to cry out, and have 
•ad no voice ; that we have all gone to 
the play and not been able to get in ; 
thtit we have all dreamed mttch more of 
our youth than of our later lives ; that 
—I have lost it ! 'riie thi'cad’s broken. 

And up I go. I, lying here with the 
night-light before me, up 1 go, for no i 
I'cason on earth tliat I can find out, and 
drawn by no links that are visible to 
me, nptlie Great Saint Pernard ! I li.ave 
lived in Switzerland, and rambled among 
tlie mountains; but, why I should go 
there now, and why up the Great Sirint 
lieniard in preference to any other 
mountain, I have no idea. As I lie here 
bioad awake, and with every semse so 
sharpened that I can distinctly hear 
distant noises inaudible to me at another 
time, ! make that joiuncy, as I really 
did, oa the same summer day, with th* 
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same happy party— ah ! two since dead, 
I grieve to think — and there is the sama 
track, with the same black wooden anna 
to point the way, and there .are the same 
stoniwefuges here and there ; and there 
is the same snow fulling at the top, and 
there are the same frasty mists, and 
there is the same intensely cold convent 
with its mc'nagerio smell, and tlio same 
breed of dogs fast dying out, and the 
same breed of jolly young monks whom 
I mottrn to know as humbugs, and the 
same convent parlour with its piano and 
the sitting round the fire, and the same 
supper, and the same lone night in a cell, 
and the same bright fresh morning when 
going out into the highly rarefied air was 
like a plunge into an icy bath. Now, 
see here what comes along; and why 
docs this thing stalk into my mind on 
the top of a Swiss mountain ! 

It is a figure that I once saw, just 
after* dark, chalked upon a door in a 
little back lane near a country church 
— my first church. How young a 
child I may have been at the time I 
don’t know, but it bonified me .so in- 
tensely — in connexion witli the church- 
yard, I suppose, for it smokes a pipe, 
and has a b.'g hat with each of its enra 
sticking out in a horizontal line imder 
the brim, and is not in itself more op- 
pressive than a mouth from ear to oar, 
a pair of goggle eyes, and hamis like 
two bunches of carrots, five in each, can 
make it — that it is still vaguely alarm- 
ing to me to recall (os I have often done 
before, lying awake) the running home, 
the looking behind, the honor, of its 
following me; though wliether di-scou- 
nected from the door, or door and all, I 
ain’t say, and perhaps never could. It 
lays a disagreeable train. I must re- 
solve to think of something on the 
voluntary principle. 

The balloon ascents of this last .sea.son. 
They will do to think aliout, wliile I 
lie awake, as well as anything else. I 
must hold them tiglst though, for I 
feel them sliding away, ami in their 
stead are the Mannings, hu.sh:md and 
wife, banging On the top of ^^or.^c- 
inonger Lane Jail. In connexion with 
which dismal spectacle, I recall this 
curious fantasy of the mind, 'riiat, 
Laviiig beheld th.at c.xecution, and 
having left those two forms dangling 
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on the top of the entl’ance gateway— 
the tniin’s, a limp, loose suit of cloth<a 
Jis if the man had gone out of them ; 
tlio woman’s, a fine shape, so elabo- 
rately corseted and artfijlly dressed, 
that it wm' quite unchanged in its trim 
apiiearariee as it slowly swung from 
side to side— I never could, hy my ut- 
most ellbrts, for some weeks, present 
tlie outside of that prison to mystdf 
(which the terrible impression I had 
received eontiinialiy obliged me to do) 
witliout presenting it with the two 
figures still hanging iit the morning air. 
Until, strolling past the gloomy place 
one night, when the street was deserted 
and quiet, and actually seeing that the 
botlies were not there, imy fancy was 
jiersunded, as it were, to take them 
down and bury them within the pre- 
cincts of the jail, where they have lain 
ever since. 

The balloon ascents of last season. 
I.et me reckon them up. Tliere were 
the horse, the bull, the parnebute, and 
the tumbler hanging on — chielly by bis 
toes, I believt' — below the car. Very 
wrong, indeed, and decidedly to be 
stopped. But, in connexion witlv these 
and similar dangei-ons e-xliibitions, it 
strikes me that that portion of the 
public whom they enferlain, is unjustly 
reproached. Their pleasure is in tlie 
difficulty overcome. They arc a public 
of great faith, and are quilo coulideut 
that the gentleman will not fall oil' tlie 
lioi'se, or the lady ofl’ tlie bull or out of 
t!ie panichiiti}, and that the tumbler 
has a tirm luibl with bis toes. Tliey 
do not go to see the adventurer van- 
quished, hut triumphant. There is no 
jiarallcl in public combats between men 
and beasts, because nobody can answer 
for the particular beast— unless it were ! 
always tlie same beast, in which ease it 
would be a mere stage-show, which the 
same public would go in the same state 
of mind to see, entirely believing in tlie 
brute being . beforeliaiid safely sul.dued 
by the man, 'I’liat they are not accus- 
tomed to calculate hazards and dangers 
with any nicety, we may know from 
their rash exposure of themselves in 
overcrowded steamboats, and unsafe 
conveyances and places of all kinds. 
And 1 camiot help thinking that instead 
of railing, and attribiitiiur s.ava'vo mn. 


tives to n people naturally well dffs- 
posed and humane, it is better to teach 
them, and lead tlieni argunieiitatively 
and reiusotiably^ — for they are very rea- 
sonable, if you will discuss a matter 
with them — to more coiisidcrat,! and 
! wise conchiHions, 

This is a disagreeable intrusion! Here 
is a man with his tliroat cut, dashing 
towards jne as I lie awake I A recol- 
lection of an old story of a kinsman of 
mine, 'who, going homo one Ibggy 
winter night to Ilami'stead, when J.on- 
don was much smaller and the road 
lonesome, suddenly encountered sucii a 
figure rushing past him, and presently 
two keepers from a madhouse in pur- 
suit. A very ampleasant. creature in- 
deed, to come into my mind unbidden, 
as I lie awake, 

— ^The balloon ascents of last season, 
I must return to the balloons. W'liy 
did the bleeding mail start out of tliem? 
Nev'er mind; if I inquire, he will b« 
bacK again. The balloons. This pai"* 
ticular public have iiihoreiilly a greai 
pleasure in the contemplation of jiliysi- 
cal dillicullies overcome ; mainly, as 1 
take it, because the lives of a larg* 
majority of tiiein are exceCiliiigly mono- 
tonous and real, ami furtlier, are a 
struggle against coiitiiiual diiliculties, 
and further still, ticcauso anything in 
the form of accidental injury, or any 
kind of illness or disability is so very 
seiious in their own .mihvre. 1 will 
explain this seeming paiadox of mine. 
Take the case of a t-'hrislruas I’anto- 
inime. Surely noluxly sujiposes that 
the young motlier in the pit who falls 
into (its of laughter wlien the baby is 
boiled or sat upon, would be at all 
diverted by such au occurience olV tlie 
stage. Nor is the decent workman in 
the gallery, who is trail -{lorted beyond 
the ignorant present by the de'liglit 
with which he swis a stout gentleman 
pnslieil out of a two pair of stairs win- 
dow, to be slandered by the susjiicioa 
that he would be in the least enter- 
tained by such a spectacle in any street 
in London, Baris, or New York. It 
always appears to me that the secret of 
this enjoyment lies in the temporary 
supeViority to the common hazards ami 
mischances of life ; in seeing casualties, 
attended when they really oocur with 
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bodily and mental stifferinf, tears, and 
poverty, happen through a veiy rough 
sort of poetry without the least harm 
being done to any one—^the pretence of 
{listl ess in a pantomime being so broadly 
humorous as to be no pretence at all. 
Iiluch as in tlie comic 6ction I can un- 
derstand the mother with a very vul- 
neraliie liaby at home, greatly relishing 
the invulnerable baby on the stage, so 
in the Ciemorne rordity I can understand 
the mason who is always liable to fall 
off a scaffold in his working pacltel and 
to be carried to the hospital, having an 
infinite admiration of the radmnt per- 
sonage in spangles who gpes into the 
clouds upon a bull, or upside down, and 
who, he takes it for granted — ^not re- 
flecting upon the thing-— has, by uncom- 
mon skill and dexterity, conquered such 
mischances as those to winch he and 
his acquaintance are continually ex- 
posed. 

1 wish the Morgue in Paris would 
not come here as I lie awake, with its 
ghastly beds, and the swollen saturated 
clothes hanging up, and the water 
dripping, dripping all day long, uf»on 
that other swollen saturated something 
in the corner, like a heap of crushed 
over-ripe figs that I have seen in Italy 1 
And this detestable Morgue comes back 
again at the head of a procession of for- 
gotten ghost stories. This will never 
do. I must think of something else as 
I lie awake; or, like that sagacious 
animal in tlie United States who recog- 
nised the colonel who was such a dead 
shot, I am a gone ’Coon. What shall 
I think of? The late brutal assaults. 
Very good subject. The late brutal 
nssiudts, 

(Though whether, supposing I should 
see, here before me as I lie awake, the 
awful phantom described in one of those 
ghost stories, who, with a head-dress of 
sliroud, was always seen looking in 
thiougli a certain glass door at a cer- 
tain {lead hour — whether, in such .a 
case it would be the least consolation 
to me to Imow on philosophical groiuid.s 
th.at it was merely my imagination,, is 
a question I can’t help asking myself by 
Ihe w<ay.) 

The late brutal assaulis. I strongly 
question the expediency of advocating 
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the revival of whipping for those 
crimes. It is a natural and gonerous 
impulse to be indignant at the perjwi- 
tration of inconceivable brutality, but I 
doubt the vvliippiiig iiauiicea gravely. 
Not in the least regard or pity for the 
criminal, whom 1 hold in tar lower 
estimatiou than a iii.'id wolf, but in 
eousidenition for the geueial tone and 
feeling, which is very much imjiroved 
since the whipping times. It is bad for 
a people to be familiarised with such 
punishments. When the whip went 
out of Bridewell, and ceased to be flou- 
rished at the cart’s tail .and at the 
whipping-post, it begiin to fade out of 
madhouses, and workhouses, ami schools, 
.and families, and to give place to a 
better system eveiywheie, than cruel 
driving. It would be faa.sty, because 
a few brutes may he inadequately 
punished, to revive, in any asj)ect, 
what, in so many asp(>cts, society is 
hardly yet happily rid of. The whip 
is a very contagions kind of thing, and 
difticult to confine within one set of 
bounds. Utterly abolish j)imi.shment 
by fine — a b.ai'baro ns device, quite svs 
much out of date ns wager by battle, 
but particularly connected in the vulgar 
mind with this class of oflence— at 
least quadruple the term of impi-isoti- 
ment for aggravated assaults — ami 
above all let us, in sueh (Uisos, liave no 
Pet Prisoning, vaiu-gloi'ifying, strong 
soup, and roasted me.ats, hut hard work, 
and one uocliauging and uncompromis- 
ing dietary of bread and water, wtdl or 
ill ; and we shall do much better tliau 
by going down into the <l:n li to gi’ope 
for the whip among the lusty iVag- 
niente of the rack, and the branding 
iron, and the chains and gibbet i'joui 
the public ro.ads, and the weights that 
pressed men to death in the tells of 
Nervgate. 

I I had proceeded thus far, when I 
found I had been lying awake so long 
tlmt the very diced began to wake too, 
and to crowd into mV thoughts most 
sorrowfully. Therefore, I resolved (o 
lie awake no more, hut to get up aud 
go out for a night walk— which resolu- 
tion was an acceptable r elief to mo, as 
I dare say it may prove now to a great 
I many more. 
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Hi! waa very reluctant to take pre- 
cedence of so many respected meinners 
of the family, by beginning the I’oimd 
of stories they were to i-elate as they 
sat in a goodly circle by the Christmas 
tire ; and he modestly suggested that it 
would be more correct if “John our 
esteemed host ” ( whose liealth he begged 
to drink) would har'c the kindness to 
begin. For as to himself, ho said, he 
was so little used to lead the way that 

really But as they all cried out 

here, that he must begin, and agreed 
with one voice that he might, could, 
would, and should begin, he lei’t off 
rubbing his hands, and took his logs 
out from under bis arm-chair, and did 
begin. 

I have no donht fsaid the poor rela- 
tion) tliat J shall surprise the assembled | 
members of our family, and particu- 
larly John our esteemed host to wliom 
we are so much indchtcil for tl\e gi-eat 
hospitality with which he has this day 
entertained ns, by the confession J am 
going to make. But, if you do me the 
honor to be surprised at anything that 
fails from a person so unimportant in 
the family as I am, I can only say tliat 
I shall be scrupulousiy accurate in ail I 
relate, 

I am not what I .am supposed to be. 

I am quite another thing. Perhaps 
before .1 go further, I had better glance 
»t what 1 «w su)>posed to be. 

It i.s supposed, unless I mistake — tlie 
asseitibled members of our iamily will 
correct me if I do, which is very likely 
(here the poor relation looked mildly 
about him for contradiction) ; that I am 
nobody’s enemy but my own. That I 
never met witl) any particular success 
in anything. That 1 failed in business 
because I was nnbusiness-like and cre- 
<luloug-—iu not being prepared for the 
interested designs of rny partner. That 
I failed in love, because I was ridicu- 
lously trustful— in thinking it imjjos- 
eible that OhiisUana could deceive me. 
TUnt 1 failed in my expectations from 


my uncle Chill, on account of not Iwfng 
as .sharp a-s he could have wi.slied in 
worldly matters. 'That, tlirough life, 1 
have been rather put upon JUiil disap- 
pointed in a general way. That 1 am 
at present a bachelor of betsveen fifty- 
nine and .sixty ye.ars of ftge, living on .a 
limited income in the form of a (piar- 
teriy allowance, to which I sec that 
John our esteemed host wislies me to 
make no fuither allusion. 

The svipposition as to ray present 
pursuits and habits is to the following 
effect, 

I I lire in a lodging in the Cl.aplinm 
Road — a very clean back room, in a 
very respechible, house — where I am 
expected not to be at home in the day- 
time, unless })oovly ; and which I 
iisimlly leave in tlie morning at nine 
o’clock, on pietence of going to bn.si- 
ness. I take my brealdiiht — my roll 
and butter, and my half-pint of coilec— 
at the old establi;.hed coifoe-sliop near 
Westniin.stor Bridge; and then I go 
into the City — I don’t know why — and 
' sit ill Garrarvay’s Coffee IIousi*, and on 
I 'Change., and walk about, and look into 
a few offices and counting-house.s where 
.some of my relations or acquaintance 
are .so good a.s to tolerate me, and 
where 1 .stand by the fire if the weather 
liappns to be cold. I get through the 
day in this way until five o’cliKsk, and 
then I dine: at a cost, on the average, 
of one and llireepei.ce. Having still a 
little money to ,s[)eml on my evening’s 
entei tainment, I look into the old-esta- 
blished colfee-shop as I go home, and 
take my cup of tci», and ju'rhaps my bit 
of tojist. Bo, as the large hand of the 
clock niake.s it.s w.ay round to the moi ti- 
ing hour again, I make my way mund 
to the Glapiitim Road again, and go to 
bed when I get to iny lodging — flm 
I being expensive, and being objected lu 
' by the family on account of its giving 
I trouble and making a dirt. 

Sometimes, one of my relations or 
aoquainuiuces is so obliging as to ask nw 
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to dinner. Those nve holidny occnsions, 
and then I geneviilly walk in tlie Park. 
I am a solitary man, and seldom walk 
with auyljody. Not that. I am avoided 
becan.se I am sliahhy ; lor I am not at 
all shabby, having ahvay.s a very good 
8iiit of black on (or rather Oxford mix- 
ture, which ha.s tlie appearance of black 
and Avears much better); but I liavegot i 
into a habit of speaking low, and being 
rather silent, and my .spirits are not 
high, and I am sensible that I am not 
an attractive cennpanion. 

I'lie only exieption to this general i 
rule is the child of my first cousin, 
Little Frank. I have a particular' 
affection for that child, and he takes 
very kindly to me. He is a diffident 
boy by nature ; and in a crowd be is 
soon run over, as I may say, and for- 
gotten. He and I, however, get on 
exceedingly well. I have a fancy that 
the poor child will in time succeed to 
my peculiar po.sition in the Ihmily, 
We talk but little; still, we uiidenstand 
each other. We walk about, band in 
hand; and without much .speaking he 
knows what I mean, and I know what 
he means. When ho was very little 
indeed, I used to take him to the 
windows of the toy-shops, and show 
him the toys inside. It is sni'iirising 
how soon he found out that I would 
have made him a great many presents 
if I had been in circvun.stanee.s to do it. 
Little Frank and I go and look at the 
outside of the Monument, — he i.s very 
fond of the Monument — and at the 
Bridges, and at all the sights tliat are 
free. On two of my birthday.';, we 
have dined on ii-la-rnode beet', and gone 
at half-price to the play, and been 
deeply- iaterestod, I was once walking 
with him in Lomhiud Street, which 
we oftou visit on account of my having 
mentioned to him that tliere are great 
richo.s there — he i.s very fond of j.om- 
bard Street — wbou a gentleman said 
to me a.s be passed by, “ Sir, your 
little son has dropped his glove.” I 
a.ssnre you, if you will e.vcuse my re- 
marking on so trivial a circumstance, 
this accidental mention of the child as 
mine, quite touched my heart and 
brought the foolish tears into my, eyes. 
When little Frank is sent to school 


in the country, I shall be very ■much 
at a I0.SS what to do with mviielf, but I 
have the intention of wnikiiig down 
there once a month and seeing him on a 
half holiday. I »m told he will tlieii be 
at play upon the Heath ; and if my 
visits should be objected to, as im- 
.‘■ettliug the child, I can see iiim fiom .a 
distance without Itis seeing me, ami 
walk back ag.ain. His motiier comes of 
a highly genteel family, and ratlier di.-;- 
approves, I am aware, of onr being too 
much together. I know that I am not 
calculated to improve his retiring diis- 
position ; but I think he would miss 
me beyond the feeling of the moment, 
if we were wholly separated. 

When I die in the Clapham Road, I 
shall not le.ave much more in tl)i.s world 
than I shall take out of it; but, I hap- 
pen to Jiave a miniature of a bright- 
laced boy, with a curling head, .and an 
open shirt-frill waving down his bosom 
(my mother had it taken for mo, hut I 
can't believe that it was ever like), 
which will be worth nothing to sell, 
and which I shall beg may be given to 
Frank. I have written m'y dear boy a 
little letter with it, in which I have 
fold him that I felt, very .sorry to part 
from him, though bound to confe.'^s that 
I knew no reason why 1 should remain 
here, I have given him some shmt. 
advice^ the best in my power, to take 
uarniiig of the consequences of Ijuiiig 
nobody’s enemy but his own ; and I 
have endeavoured to comfort irim for 
what I fear he will consider a her<';ive- 
ment, by pointing out to him, that I 
was only a superfluous sometiung to 
every one hut him ; and lliat having by 
some means failed to find a jdaco in 
this great assembly, I am better out 
of it. 

Such (said the poor relation, eleiuing 
fiis throat and beginning to speak a 
little louder) is the general impre.ssinn 
about me. Now, it is a rcmaikalde 
circumstance which forms the aint tind 
pm pose of my story, that this is all 
wrong. Thus is not my life, and these 
me not my habits. I do not, even live 
in the Clapham Hoad. Coniparatively 
.speaking, I am very seldom there. I^ 
reside, mostly, in a. — I am almost 
ashamed to say the word, it sounds so 
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full of pretension--*in a Cilstle, I do j 
not mean that it is an old baronial 
habitation, but Rtill it is n builditig 
always known to every one by the name 
of a Castle. In it, I proMu-ve the jiar- 
tUuilare of my history ; they run thus: 

It was when I first took .lohn SiKil ter 
(who had been my clerk) into pai tner- 
ship, and when I was still a yomisy man 
of not more than five-aud-twenty, re- 
siding in tJie house of my uncle <.ihlll, 
from whom I Inul considerablo expecta- 
tions, that I venture'! to propose to 
Christiana. 1 had loved Christiana a 
long time. She was very beautifid, and 
very winning in all respects. 1 ratliev 
mistrusted her widowed mother, who I 
feared was of a plotting and mercenary 
turn of mind ; but, I thought as well of 
her as I could, for Christiana’s sake. I 
never had loved any one but C'lnistiana, 
and she had been, all the world, and O 
far more than all the world, to me, 
from oui‘ childliood I 

Christiana accepted me with her 
mother’s eonsont, and 1 was rendered 
very happy indeed. My life at my 
Uncle Chili’s was of a sj)are dull kind, 
and my gan'et chamber was as didl, 
and b.are, and colil, a-s an nj'per prison 
room in ‘some stei-ii northern forties.s. 
But, having Christiana’s love, I wanted 
nothing upon earth. I W’ould not have 
changed my lot with any humaij being. 

Avarice was, nnbappily, my Uiw.le 
Chill’s roaster-vice. Though ho was 
ricli, he pinched, and scraped, ami 
clutchetl, and lived mwerably. As 
Ohriatiana had no fortune, I w'as for 
some time a little fearful of confessing 
our engagement to liim ; but, at length 
1 wrote In'm a loiter, saying how it all 
truly was, I })ut it into his hand one 
night, on going to beil. 

As I came down stuire next movning, 
shivering in the cold December air ; 
colder in roy uncle’s umvavmed house 
than in the street, where the winter 
sun did sometimes shine, and which 
was at all events enlivened by cbecrfnl 
faces and voices passing along ; 1 carried 
a heavy heart towards the long, low 
111 enkfast- room in which my uncle sat. 

„ It was a large room with a small fire, 
and there was a great bay window in 
it which the rain had uKU'ked in the 


j night a.s if with the tears of hon.selwis 
people. It stared upon a raw yard, 
with a crai-kod stone pavement, am? 
some rusted iron railings half ujirooted, 
whence an ugly out-building that liad 
once lieen a liisseeliug-romu (in tlie 
time of tlto givat surgeon who had 
mortgaged the house to my unck’), 
stared at it. 

We rose so early always, thai ;it thet 
time fif the year we iircaklasfed b'/ 
candle-liglit. When I went into the 
room, my uncle wa.s so contracted by 
the cold, and so huddled togidber in his 
chair liehind the one dim candle, that I 
did not .see him until I was close to the 
table. 

As I held out my hand to him, he 
caught lip his stick (being infirm, he 
always walked about the house with a 
stick), and made a blow at me, and said, 
“ You fool !” 

“ Uncle,” I returned, “ I didn’t e.xpect 
you to be so angry as this.” Nor had I 
expected it, though ho was a hard and 
angry old man. 

“ You didn’t expect !'* said he ; “ when 
did you ever expect? Wlien did you ever 
calculate, or look forward, you coii- 
tcniptible dog?” 

“ 'I'ho.sp are hard words, uncle !'* 

“Hard words? Featlioi'.s, to pelt such 
an idiot as you with,” said be, “ Here I 
Betsy Snapl Look at him !” 

Betsy Snap was a withered, havd- 
^ivoved, yellow old woman — our only 
iomostie — always employed, at this timo 
of the morning, in rubiiing my miolc’s 
legs. As my uncle adjuied her to look 
at me, he put his lean grip on tlie crown 
of her head, .she kneeling lie.side him, 
and turned her face towards me. An 
involuntary thought connecting them 
both w'itli tlie Dissecting Unom, as it 
must often have been in the surgeuu’s 
time, jiassed across my mind in the 
midst of my anxiety. 

“ Look at the Ksnivolling milksoji'.” 
.said my uncle. “Look at the Iwiliyl 
This is the goidlemrm who, people say, 
is nobodyks enemy but ills own. 'i’his 
is the gentleman who can’t say no. 
This is the gentleman who was making 
such large profits in his biisine.ss that 
he must needs take a partner, t’other 
day. This is the gcutleraaii who ia 
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goJng to marry a wife without a penny, 
and who falls into the hands of Jezabels 
who are speculating on iny death !” j 

I knew, now, iiow great my uncle’s 
rage was ; for nothing short of his being:* 
almost hesiile himself would have in>.| 
diujed him to utter that concluding, 
word, which lie hold in such i-epiignance . 
that it was never spoken or hinted at! 
before him on any account. 

“ On my death,” he repeated, as if 
he were defying me by dufjdng his own 
abhorrence of the word. “On my, 
death-death — ^Deafh ! But I’ll sjioil 
the speculation. Eat your last under 
this roof, you feeble wretch, and may it 
choke you !” 

You may suppose that I had not 
much appetite for the breakfiist to 
whieli I was bidden in these tenns; 
but, I took my accustomed seat. I saw 
that I was repudiated henceforth by my 
uncle; still I could bear that very well, 
possessing Christiana’s heart. 

He emptied his basin of bread and 
milk as usual, only that he took it on 
Iris knees with his chair turned away 
from the table where i sat. When he 
had done, he carefully snuffed out the 
candle; and the cold, slate-coloured, 
miserable day looked in upon us. 

.“ Now, Mr. Michael,” said he, “ be- 
fore we part, I should like to have a 
word with these ladies in your presence.” 

“ As you will, sir,” I returned ; “ but 
you deceive yourself, and wrong us, 
cruelly, if you supjiose that there is 
any feeling at stake in this contract but 
pure, disiutei’Gsted, faithful love.” 

To this. Ire only replied, “ You lie !” 
and not one other word. 

We went, thiongh half-thawed snow 
and half-frozen vain, to the house where 
Christiana and her mother lived. My 
uncle knew them very well. They 
were sittit7g at their breakfast, and 
were sm-prised to see us at that hour. 

“Your servant, ma’am,” said my 
uncle to the mother. “ You divine the 
purpose of my visit, I dare say, ma’am. 

I understand there is a world of pure, 
disinterested, faithful love cooped up 
here. I am h.appy to bring it all it 
wants, to make it complete. I bring 
you your son-in-law, ma’am — and you, 
yoar husband, miss. The gentleman is 


a perfect stranger to me, but I. wis!i 
him joy of his wise bargain.” 

He snarled at mo as ho went otii, 
and 1 never saw him again. 

It is altogether a nijidako (continued 
the poor relation) to suppose that my 
dear Christiana, over-persuaded and 
influenced by her mother, married a 
rich man, the dirt from whose carriage 
wheels is often, m tlmse changed times, 
thrown upon me as she rides by. No, 
no. She married me. 

'I'he way vve came to be married 
rather sooner than we intended, was 
this. I took a frugiil lodging and was 
saving and planning for her sake, when, 
one day, she spoke to me witJi great 
earnestuess, and said: 

“ My dear Michael, I have given you 
my heart, I have said that I loved 
yon, and I have pledged myself to be 
your wife. I am as much yours 
through all changes of good .'unl evil 
as if we had been married on the day 
when such words jwssed betweeti us. 
I know you well, and know that if we 
should bo separated and our union 
broken off, your whole life would bo 
shadowed, and all that *nig])t, even 
now, be stronger in your character for 
the conflict with the world would 
titen be weakened to the shadow of 
what it Is!” 

“God help me, Christiana!” said L 
“ You speak the truth.” 

“Michnel l” said she, ptitting her 
hand in mine, iu all maidenly devotion, 
“ let ns keep apart no longer. It is 
but for me to say that I can live con- 
tented upon such niftins as you liavo, 
and I well know you arehapj>y. 1 say 
so from my heart. Strive no more 
alone; let us strive together. My dear 
Michael, it is not right that I should 
keep secret from you what you do not 
suspect, but what distresses my whole 
life. My mother; without considering 
that what you have lost, you have lost 
for me, and on the assurmico of iiiy 
faith; sets her heart on riches, and 
' urges another suit upon me, to my 
misery. I cannot bear this, for to hear 
it is to be untrue to you, I vvould 
rather share your struggles than look 
on. 1 want BO better home than you 
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can giro me. I know that yon will 
aajnro ainJ labor with a higher courage 
it'! urn wliolly yours, and let it he so 
w'heii you will! ” 

I was blest indeed, tliat day, and a 
new world ii|[wMiod to me. We were 
married in a very little vrhile, and I 
took my wife to our happy home, 
Tliat was the beginning of the residence 
I have .spoken of; tlie Castle we have 
ever since inhabited togetlior, datc.s 
from that time. All oiir children have 
been born in it. Our first cliild — now 
married— was a little girl, whom we 
called Christiana. Hei- son is so like 
Little Frank, that I hardly know which 
is which. 

Tlie current impression as to my 
partner’s dealings rvith me is also quite 
erroneous. He did not begin to treat 
me coldly, as a poor simpleton, when 
my uncle and I so fiitally quarrelled ; 
nor did he afterwards gradually possess 
himself of our business and edge me 
out. On the contrary, he behaved to 
me with the utmost good faith and 
honor. 

Mattel’s between u.s, took this turn : — 
On tlie day of my separation from my 
uncle, and even before tlie arrival at 
our counting-house of my trunks 
(which he sent after me, not carnage 
aid), I went down to onr room of 
usiuess, on our little wharf, over- 
looking the river; and there I told 
Jolni Spatter what had happened. John 
did not say, in reply, that rich old re- 
latives were paijiable fact.’?, and that 
love and sentiment were moonshine and 
fiction. He addressed me thus: 

“ Michael,” said John, “ we were at 
school togetliev, and I generally had 
the knack of getting on better than 
you, an t making a higher reputation.” 

“You had, John,” I returned. 

“Although,” said John, “ I borrowed 
your book.s and lost them; borrowed 
your pocket-money, and never x’epaid it; 
got you to buy my damaged kuives at 
a higher price than I had given for 
ihem new ; and to own to the windows 
that I had broken.” 

“All not worth mentioning, John 
S])altcr,” said I, “but certainly true.” 

“When you were first established 


Sn thi.s infant business, which promisMi 
to thrive .so well,” pursued John, “i 
came to you, in niy search for almost 
any employment, and you made me your 
clerk.” 

“dtill not worth mentioning, my 
dear John Spatter," said I; “still, 
equally true.” 

“ And finding that I had a good head 
for business, and that I was ri'ally 
useful to the biisine.ss, you did nut like 
to retain me in that capacity, and 
thought it an act of justice soon to 
make me your partner.” 

“Still less worth mentioning than 
any of those other little circumstances 
you have recalled, John Spatter,” .said 
1 ; “ for I was, and am, .sensible of your 
merits and my deficiencie.s.” 

“ Now, my good friend,” said John, 
drawing my arm through his, as he 
had had a habit of doing at school; 
while two vessels outside the windows 
of our counting-house — ^which were 
shaped like the stern windows of a .ship 
— ^went lightly down the river with the 
tide, as John and I miglit then be sailing 
away in company, and in trust and 
confidence, on our voyage of life ; “ let 
there, under these friendly circum- 
stances, be a right understanding be- 
tween us. Yoifare too easy, Michael, 
You are nobody’s enemy but your own. 
If I were to give you that damaging 
character among onr conne-xion, with a 
shrug, and a shake of the head, and a 
sigh ; and if I were further to abuse 
the trust you place in me——” 

“ Hut you never will abuse it at all 
John,” I oberved. 

“ Never I ” said he ; “ but I am 
putting a case— I say, and if I were 
further to abu.se that trust by keeping 
this piece of oui’ common afliiira in the 
dark, and this other piece in tlie light, 
and again this other piece in the t wi- 
light, and so on, I .should Ktrengtheii 
my strength, and weaken your weak- 
ness, day by day, until at Ia.st I I'ouiid 
myself on the higli road to fortune, and 
you left behind on some bare common, 
a hopeless number of miles out of the 
way.” 

“ Exactly so,” said L 

“ To prevent this, Mieh.ael,” 

John Spatter, “or the remotest ohaucff 
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«f this, there must be perfect openness 
between us. Nothing must be con- 
cealed, and we must have but one 
interest’’ 

“ J\ly dear John Spatter,*' I assured 
him, “ tliat is precisely what I mean,” 

“ And when yon are too easy,” pur- 
sued John, his iace glowing with 
friendship, “you must allow me to 
prevent that inyioiTection in your 
nature from being taken advantage of, 
by any one; you must not expect me 
to humour it — — ” 

” “ My dear John Spatter,” I inter- 
rupted, “ I dorCt expect you to humour 
it. I want to correct it.” 

“ And I, too ! ” said John. 

“ Exactly so! ” cried I, “ We both 
have the same end in view ; and, 
honorably seeking it, and fully trust- 
ing one another, and having but one 
interest, ours will be a prosperous and 
happy partnership." 

“ I am sure of it ! ” returned John 
Spatter. And we shook hand.s most 
aflectionately. 

I took John home to my Castle, and 
W'e had a very happy day. Our 
partnership throve well. My friend 
and partner supplied what I wanted, 
as I had foreseen that he would ; and by 
improving both the business and my- 
self, amply acknowledged any little 
rise in life to which 1 had helped him. 

I am not (said the poor relation, 
looking at the fire as he slowly rubbed 
hi.s hands), very rich, for I never cared 
to be that; but I have enough, and am 
above all moderate wants and anxieties, 
hly Castle is not a splendid place, but 
it is very comfortable, and it lias a 
warm and chceiful air, and is quite a 
picture of Home. 

Our eldest girl, who is very like her 
mother, married John Spatter’s eldest 
son. Our two families are closely 
united in other ties of attachment. It 
hs very pleasant of an evening, when we 


are all assembled together — which fre- 
quently happens — and when John and 
1 talk over old time.s, and tlie one inte- 
rest there has always been between u«. 

I really do not know, in my Castle, 
what. lonclinc.ss is. .Some of oiir 
ehildreu or graadchildrcii are always 
about it, and the young voiiMs of my 
descendants arc delightful — 0, how de- 
lightful 1 — to me to hear. My clearest 
and most devoted wife, ever faithful, 
ever loving, ever lu’lpful and sustain- 
ing and con.soliiig, is the priceless bles.s- 
ing of my hou.se; from wliom all 
its other blessing spring. We are 
3’ather a musical family, and when 
Christiana sees me, at any time, a little 
iveary or depressed, she steals to the 
piano and sings a gentle air she used to 
sing when we were first betrothed. So 
weak a man am I, that 1 cannot bear to 
hear it fhmi any other source. Tliey 
played it once, at tlie Theatre, when 1 
was there with Little Frank ; nud the 
child said wondering, “ Cousin Mioliao), 
whose liot tears are theso that have 
fallen on my hand ! ” 

Such is my Castle, and such are tb« 
real particulars of my life therein pre- 
served. I often take Little Frank 
home there. Ho is very welcome to 
my grandchildren, and they play to- 
gether. At this time of the year — tho 
Christmas and New Year time-— I .an* 
seldom out of my ^astle. For, the 
associations of (he seusou seem to hoM 
me there, and the precepts of the seasott 
seem to teach me that it is well to be 
there. 

'‘ And the Castle is — — . ” observeel 
a grave, kind voice .among the company. 

“Yes. My Castle,"' mid the poor 
j-elation, shaking Iris head as he still 
looked at the fire, “is in the Air. 
John our esteemed host suggests its 
sitmation accurately. My Castle is in 
tho Ah’ t I have done. Will j m b« 
so good as to pass tho story*” ' ‘ 
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Once upon a time, a good many 
years ago, tliere was a travellor, and he 
set out upon a journey. It wiui a 
magic journey, and W'lis to seem very 
Jong when lie began it, and very sliort 
when lie got. luilf way through. 

He travelloil along a rather dark path 
for some little time, without meeting 
anytliing, until at last he came to a 
heautifid child. So he said to the 
child, “ What do you do here? ” And 
the child said, “ 1 am always at play. 
Come and piny with me ! ” 

So, ho played with tliat child, the 
whole day long, ami they tvere very 
merry. The sky was so blue, the siui 
was so bright, the water was so spark- 
ling, the leaves weie so green, the! 
flowers were so lovely, and they heard 
such singiug-bivds and saw so many 
butterflie.s, tliat everything was heau- 
tiful. This was in line wcatlier. 
When it rained, they loved to watch 
the tailing drops, and to smell the fresh 
scents. When it blew, it was dcliglit- 
ful to listen to the wind, and limey 
what it said, as it came rusliing from i 
ihs home — where was tliat, they won- 
dereil ! — whistling and howling, driving ' 
the clouds before it, bending the trees, | 
ruiublnig in the chimneys, shaking the 
house, and making tlie sea rear in 
fury. But, when it snowed, that was 
best of all; tor, they liked uotliing so 
well as to look uj> at the white llakes 
falling fast and thick, like down iVom 
tlie breasts of millions of wliite birds ; 
and to see how smooth and deep the 
drift was ; and to listen to the hush 
upon the patlus and roads. 

They had plenty of the finest toys in 
the world, and the mo--.t astonisliiug 
picture-books ; all about scimitars and 
slipjie.vs and turbans, and dwarfs and 
giants and genii and fairies, and blue- 
beanls and bean-stalks and riches and 
caverns and forests and Valentines and 
Orsons : and all new and all true. 

But, one da y,ofa sudden, the traveller 
lost the child. He called to him over { 


.and over again, but got no answer. So, 
he went upon his ro.-id, and went on for 
a little while without mv(>tiug any- 
thing, until at last he oame to a hand- 
.some boy. Bo, lie suiil to the boy, 
“What do you do here?” Au<l the 
boy .said, “ 1 am alway.s learning. Come 
and learn with me.” 

So he learned with that hoy about 
Jupiter and Juno, niul the Greeks and 
the Komans, and I don’t know what, 
and learned moie than 1 could tell—or 
he either, for he soon forgot a great 
deal of it. But, they ■were not ulw.ny.s 
le.iriiing; they had the merriest games 
that ever were played. They rowed 
upon the rirer in summer, and skateil 
on the ice in winter; they were active 
afoot, and active on liorseback; at 
cricket, and all games at ball; at 
jiri.soners’ base, hare and hounds, follow 
my leader, and move sports than I can 
think of; nobixly could beat them, 
Tliey had holidays too, and Twelfth 
cakes, and jiartie.s where they daiued 
till midnight, and real Theatres where 
they saw palaces of real gold and silver 
rise out of the real earth, and saw .ill 
the. wondeis of the world at once. As 
to friends, tiicy liad such dear trieiels 
.and so many of them, that 1 want the 
time to reckon them up. They were 
all young, like the liandsome boy, and 
were never to be strange to one another 
all their live.s through, 

iStill, one day, in the midst, of all 
these pleasures, the traveller lo.t the 
boy as he had lost the child, and, after 
calling to him in vain, went on upon 
his journey. Bo he went on for a little 
wliile without seeing anything, until at 
last he came to a young man. i^o, he 
said to the young man, “ What do yon 
do hero?’’ And the yomig man- said, 
“ I am always in love. Gome and leva 
with me.” 

So, he went away with that young 
man, and presently they came to one of 
the prettiest girls that ever wa.s .seen— 
just like Fanny in the ftswuer tUei.e— 
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and Bhe had eyes like Fanny, and hair 
like Fanny, and dimples like Fanny’s, 
and she lauglu?d and coloured just as 
Fanny does while I am talking about 
lier. So, the young man fell in love 
directly — just as Somebody I won’t 
mention, the'iirst time he came here, 
did with Fanny. Well! He was 
tctised sometimes — just as Somebody 
nsed to be by Fanny ; and they quarrelled 
Eometimes — just as Somebody and Fanny 
used to quarrel ; and they made it up, 
and sat in the dark, and wrote letters 
every day, and never were happy 
ftsim'der, and were always looking out 
for one another and pretending not to, 
and were engaged at Christmas time, 
and sat close to one another by the fire, 
and were going to he married veiy 
soon — all exactly like Somebody 1 won’t 
mention, and Fanny 1 

But, the traveller lost them one day, 
BB he had lost the rest of his friends, 
and, after calling to them to come back, 
which they never did, went on upon his 
journey. &>, he went on for a little 
while without seeing anything, until at 
last he came to a middle-aged gentle- 
man. So, he said to the geutleinau, 

What are you doing here And his 
answer was, “ I am always busy. Come 
and be busy with me !” 

So, he began to be very busy with 
that gentleman, and they went on 
through the wood together. The 
whole joui-ney xvas through a wood, 
only it had been open and green at 
first, like a wood in spring ; and now 
began to be tliick and dark, like a tvood 
in Summer ; some of the little trees 
that laid come out earliest, were even 
turning brown. The gentleman was 
not alone, but had a lady of altoiit the 
same age with liiin, who was his Wife ; 
and they had children, who were with 
them too. So, they all went on to- 
gether through the wood, cutting down 
the trees, and making a path through 
the brandies and the fallen leaves, and 
can-yiiig burdens, and woiking bard. 

Sometimes, they came to a long green 
avenue that opened into deeper woods. 
Tlien they would ]i«ar a very little, 
distant voice crying, “ Father, father, I 
am another child! Stop for me!” 
And jirtsently they would see a very 
.VOL, n. 
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little figure, growing laiger as it canio 
along, running to join them. Wlien it 
came up, they nil crowiled round it, 
and Icksed and welcomed it ; and Ihcu 
they all went on together. 

Sometimes, they came to several 
avenues at once, and then they all stood 
still, and one of the childieu said, 
“ Father, I am going to sea,” and another 
said, “Father, I am going to India,” 
and another, “Father, I am going to 
seek my fortune where I can,” and 
another, “ Father, I am going to 
He.aven!” So, with many tears at 
parting, they went, solitary, down 
those avenues, each child upon its way ; 
and the child who went to Heaven, rose 
into the golden air and vanished. 

Whenever these partings happened, 
the toveller looked at the gentleman, 
and saw him glance up at the sky above 
the trees, where the day was beginning 
to decline, and the sunset to come on. 
He saw, too, that his hair was turning 
grey. But, they never coubi rest long, 
for they had tlieir journey to pevfoiin, 
and it was neeessaiy lor tiioui to be 
always busy. 

At last, there had been so many pavti. 
ings tliat there were no children left, 
and otily the traveller, the genllemiin, 
and the lady, went vipon their way in 
company. And now the wood was 
yellow; and now brown; and the 
leave#, even of the forest trees, began to 
fall. 

So, they came to an avenue that was 
d.arker than the rest, and were pressing 
forward on their journey without look- 
ing down it when tho lady .stoj)|)eil. 

“ My huslMuid,” said the lady. “ I 
am called.” 

They listened, and they heard a 
voice, a long way down the avenue, say, 
“ Alother, mother 1” 

It was the voice of the first child 
who had said, “ I am going to Heaven !” 
and the father said, “I pray not yet. 
The sunset is very near, i pray not 
yet!” 

But, the voice cried, “ Mother, 
mother!” without minding him, though 
his hair was now quite white, and tears 
“were on his face. 

Then, the mother, who was already 
drawn into the shade of the darl: 
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avonue mid moving away with her arms 
still round liis neck, kissed him, and 
said, “ My dRiu'bst, I am sunnnoiUHi, 
and I go ! ” And she was gone. *A nd 
the tiavtdler and he were left alone 
together. 

.‘\nd they went on and on togetlier, 
until they came to very near tin* end of’| 
tlie wood' : so near, tliiit they could see 
the simsit shining red before them 
throug-h tlie trees. 

Yet, once more, while he broke his 
way among the branches, the traveller 
lost liis friend. .He called and called, 
lilt there was no reply, and when he 
passed out of the wood, and sjuv the 
peaceful sun going down upon a wide 
purple prospect, he came to an old man 
•itting on a iivlien tro(j. Iso, he said to 


the old man, “ Wliat do you do here?" 
And the old man said with aealm smile* 
“I am always rememhering. (.’oiue 
.and remember with me!” 

So the traveller sat down by tlie side 
of that old man, face to face witli the 
serene sunset ; and all his friends came 
-■-roftly back and stood around him. 'i'lie 
hcautiful child, the handsome Imy, the 
young man in love, the father, mother, 
ami children : every one of them was 
there, and he had lost nothing. So, he 
loved them all, anil was kind and foi’- 
bearing with them all, and was always 
pleased to watch them all, and they all 
Iiouored and loved him. And I think 
tlie traveller must be yourseiti dear 
Grandfather, because this is what you 
do to us, and wliat w'e do to you. 
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Beino rather young at present— I 
am getting on in years, but still I am 
rather young — 1 have no particular 
adventures of my own to f.ill back 
upon. It wouldn’t much interest aiiy- 
hoily here, 1 suppose, to know what a 
screw the lleverend is, or what a giillin 
she is, or liow tliey do stick it into 
jiarciitS' — iiai'ticiiliirly hair-cutting, and 
medical attuiidaiice. One of our tellow.s 
was charged in his lialf'.s account twelve 
and si.vjieiice for two pills — loh'rably 
pioiitalili! at si.v and tlireejience a-jiiece, 
1 slionld think — and he never took 
tliein either, but put them up the sleeve 
of his jacket. 

As to the heef, it’s shameful. It's 
noi! heef. Regular beef isn’t veins. 
You cun chew regular beef. Besides 
which, there’s gravy to regular beef, 
aiur you never see a drop to ours. 
iViiotiior of our fellows wont home ill, 
and heard the family doctor tell his 
father tliat he couldn’t, account for his 
cminilaiiit unless it w.as the beer. Of 
course it was the beer, and well it 
might be I 

However, beef and Old Choesoman 
are two dilfcreiit things. So is beer. 
It was Old Cheeseinan i meant to tell 


ahimt; not the mantior in which out 
lei lows get tlicir constitutions destroyed 
for the, sake of prolit. 

Wlij', look at the pie-crust alone. 
There .s no flakmcss m it. It’s solid — 
like damp lead. Then our fellows get 
nightmares, and are bolstered for calling 
out and waking other fellows. Wht 
cun wonder! 

Old Cheeseman one night walked in 
his sleep, put his hat on over has night- 
cap, got hold of a lisliiiig-roil .and a 
cricket-bat, and went down into the 
IKirlor, where they naturally thouglit 
from his .appearance lie was a Ghost. 
Why, lie never would liave done tint if 
Ills meals had hceti wholesome. When 
we ail begin to walk in our sleeps, I 
suppn.se they'll he sorry for it. 

Old 01ice.-emaii wa-ii’t second Latin 
Master then ; he was a fellow himself. 
He was first In ought there, very small, 
ill a post-chaise, l)y a woman who was 
always taking siiulf and shaking him — ■ 
and that was tlie most he rcnnnuliered 
about it. He never went home for the 
holidays. His accounts (ho inwer 
learnt any extras) were sent to ;i Hank, 
and the Hank paid llieiii ; and he had a 
brown suit twice a-year, and went into 
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Ijootfl at twelve. They were always too 
hifr for him, too. 

in the Midsuinmcv holidays, some of 
our fellows who lived within walkinc; 
distiuiee, used to come buck and climb 
the trees outside the jdayground wall, 
on purpose to look at Old Cheescinan 
reading there by himself. He was 
.always as mild as the tea — and that’s 
pretty mild, i should hope I — so when 
they whistled to hiin, he looked up and 
nodded ; and when they said, “ Halloa, 
Old Cheeseman, what have you had for 
dinner?” he said “Boiled mutton;” 
and when they said “An’t it solitary, 
Old Cheeseman ?” he said, “It is a 
little dull, sometimes and then they 
said “ Well, good-bye, Old Cheese- 
man!” and climbed down again. Of 
course it was imposing on Old Cheese- 
man to give him nothing hut boiled 
mutton througli a whole Vacation, but 
that was just like the system. When 
they didn’t give him boiled mutton 
they gave him rice pudding, pretending 
it was a treat. And saved the butcher. 

So Old Cheeseman went on. The 
holidays brought him into other ta’oubie 
besides the loneliness; berauso when 
the fellows began to come back, not 

anting to, he was always glad to see 
them; which was .aggravating when 
they were not at all glad to see him, 
and so he got his head knocked against 
walls, and that was the w.ay his nose 
hied. But he was a favoui ite in general. 
Once, a subscription Was raised for him ; 
and, to keep up his spirits, lie wais pre- 
sented before the. holiilays with two 
white mice, a rabbit, a pigeon, and a 
beautiful puppy. Old Cheeseman cried 
about it — -especially son afterwards, 
wlien they all ate one another. 

Of course Old Cheeseman used to he 
called by the names of all sorts of 
cheeses — Double Glo’sterman, Family 
Gheshiroman, Diitebnian, North Wilt- 
sbiieman, and all that. Pnit he never 
iuiiiiled it. And I don’t mean to 
say he was old in point of ye.ai's — 
because he wa.sn't — only he w.as called, 
from the first, Old Cheeseman, 

At last. Old Cheosero.an was made 
second Latin Ma.ster. He was brought 
in one morning at the beginning of 
,a new half, and pre.-.cnted to the 


school in that capacity as “Mr. 
Ghee.senian.” Then our fellows all 
agreed that Old Cheeseman was a spy, 
and a de.sertcr, who had gone over to 
the enemy’s camp, and sold liim.sfilf for 
gold. It was no excuse for him that lie 
h.ad sold himself for very little gold — 
two pound ten a quarter and his wash- 
ing, as was reported. It wa.s decided 
by a I’arliameut which sat about it, 
that Old Chee.seinan's mercenary mo- 
tives could alone be taken into account, 
and that he had “ coined our blood for 
drachmas.” The Parliament took the 
expression out of the quarrel scene 
between Brutus anti Cassius. 

When it was settled in this strong 
AV.ay that Old Cheeseman was a tre- 
mendous traitor, who had wormed him- 
self into our fellows' secrets on ])urpose 
to get himself into favour by giving up 
everything he knew, all coiiragemis 
fellows were invited to come forward 
and enrol themselves in a Society for 
m.aking a set against him. The Pre- 
sident of the Society was First boy, 
named Bob Tarter. Hi.s father was in 
the We.st Indies, and he owned, himself, 
that his fother w.as worth Millions. 
He had great power among oiir fellows, 
and ho wrote a parody, beginning, 

“ Who made believe to be so meek 
That we could hardly hear him B|Wn!c, 
Yet turned out an InforniiiiK Sneak ? 

Old Cheeseman.” 
— and on in that w.ay through more 
than a dozen ve; .ses, which lie used k 
go and sing, every morning, clnsc by 
the new master’s desk. Jle tmiiwl 
one of the low boys too, ,a rn.sy-clieekcd 
little Brass who didn’t care what ho 
did, to go np to him with his Latin 
Grammar one morning, .and say it so : 
Nomimtivm promyimimm—Okl Clieese- 
man, niro exprimitur—wixa never 
suspected, nki dt^tmGtwnis — of being 
an informer, aut emphusis jp-otid — 
until he proved one, Ut — I'or instsmee, 
I’ba tilain?ias<&— when ho sold the boys. 
Quasi — ^as though, diaat — he should 
say, JPreicerea nemo—l’m a Judas! 
All this produced a great eli’ect on Old 
Cheeseman. He had never had much 
hair ; but what he had, began to get 
thinner and thinner every day. He 
gi'ew paler and more worn; and some' 
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tiinaji of an pvening he was seen sitting 
at liis (lei^k with a jireeious long snuir 
to iiis ami Ihs hands hefons Ids 

laae, crying. But no ineniber of the 
i^ocicty could jiity him, even if h« felt 
inclined, because ilie I’lesidcut said it 
was Old Odiecseman’s cimseionee. 

.So Old (Jlieseman went on, ami didn’t 
he lea'l a miserable life 1 Of «>iir.se the 
Keverend turned np his nose at him, 
arivl of oonnse sJw did' — because both of 
them always do that, at all the ma'^ters 
— blit he siifl’ered from the fellows mo.st, 
and he suifered from them eonatantly. 
J-Ie never told about it j tliat the So- 
ciety could find ont; but he got no 
cedit for that, because, the I’resideiit 
said it was Old Cbeeseimm’s cowardice. 

He had only one friend in the world, 
and that one was .almost a.s powerless 
as he was, for it was ovily .lane. Jane 
was a sort of wardrobe woman to oiir 
fellows, and took care of the Ixixes. 
Hhe had come at tinst, I believe, as a 
kind of apprentice — some of our fellows 
say from a Charity, but / ilon’t know 
— ^and after her time wa.s out, Imd 
■stopped at so much a year. .So little 
a year, perhaps I ouglit to .say, for it i.s 
fir more likely. However, .she had put 
some piuiiid.s in the !savin,e's’ Bank, 
and she was a very niee young woman. 
Slie wa.s not .^uite jiretly ; Init .she had 
a veiv frank, Imiie.st, bright face, and 
all our fellow.s wore fond of her. Slie 
was uncDimnotily neat and elieerful, 
and uneoiiimonly coinfortahle and kind. 
a\iid if anything was the matter with a 
fellow’s mother, he always went and 
showed tlie letter to .Jane, 

Jane was CKl Clieescman’s frietid. 
'file mure tlie tJoeioty went against him, 
the more .Jane stood liy him, vSIie used 
to give him tv good-immoured look out 
of her still-room window, soinetimc.s, 
that seemed to set him up for the day. 
She used li) pass out of the (u-«hnrd 
and the kitchen-garden (alway-s kept 
locked, I believe you !) tlirough tlie 
play-giouiid, wlieii slie might have gone 
the otlier way, only to give a turn of 
her head, ns much as to say “ Keep up 
your spirits!” to Old Chee.seman. 
ilia slip of a room W3.s so fresh and 
ordeily, that it was well known who 
looked after it while h« was at his 


desk; and wlien our fellow.s saw s 
smoking hot dmnpliiig on his phiie at 
diniiciv they knew with indignation who 
had .sent it up. 

Under tliesu circumstances, the .So- 
ciety resolve.l, alter a iiunulity of 
meeting and ilcbnting, that Jane shmdd 
he reipiestcil to cut Old Clieesi'ivian 
dead ; and that if she rcfu.scd, ,shc must 
he sent to Coventry herself. .So ii dc- 
piilatioii, headed by the I’re.sidciit, was 
appointed to wait on Jane, and inform 
her of the vole the .'Society bad been 
under the painful necessity of jni'-siug. 
She was very much resiieete.i fur all 
her good (lualities, and then* was a 
story alioiit her having once waylaid 
the lievereud in his own study and got 
a ftdlow off from severe punisiinifmt, of 
her own kind eoinf.ntablc heart. .'>» 
the deputation didn’t mucli like the joi>, 

I However they went up, and the 1 ’resi- 
dent told Jane all about it. Upon 
which .Jane tnnied very red, bur.st into 
tears, informed the President and the 
deputation, in a way not at all like her 
usual way, that tliey were a parcel of 
malicious young .savages, and turned 
the whole respected body ont of the" 
room. Consequently it was entered in 
the .Society’s hook (kept in astronomical 
cyplier for fear of detection"), that all 
communieatiou witli ,Iane was inter- 
dicted ; and tlie I’res'dcut addre.s-.cd the 
meiiiber.s on tiiis eonviueing instuuec of 
Old Clieescnian’s uiidernduiug. 

But .lane was as trim to oi l C’heese- 
niaii as Olil Cheeseman wa- tiil-.e to our 
fellows — in their opinion, at all eveufs 
— ^iind .steadily continued to he Ids only 
friend. It was a great e.vaspeiatioa to 
the tiociety, because .Jane Avus as much 
a loivs to them as she was a gain to 
him; ami being more iiivotmate a'.;:uiist 
him than ever, they treated him woise 
than ever. At la.-it, one luoiuing, his 
desk .stood empty. Ids room was peeped 
into and found to he vacant, ami a whis- 
per went about among the pale faces of 
our fellow's that ttbl ( 'lieisemaii, uiialile 
to bear it. any longer, had got up early 
and drowned himself. 

The mysterious looks of the other 
masters after breakihst, and the evi- 
dent tiict that Old Cheeseman wa.s not 
expected, coidinneJ the Society in this 
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opinion. Some began to discnss wlio- 
ther the President was liable to hang- 
ing or only transportation for life, and 
the Presitlent'3 iace showed a great 
anxiety to know which. However, he 
said that a jury of his country sliould 
find him game ; and tluit in his address 
he should put it to them to lay their 
hands upon their hearts, and say 
whether tliey as Britons approved of 
iniorniers, .'ind how they thought they 
would like it themselves. Some of the 
Society considered that he had better 
run away until he found a forest, 
where he might cliange clothes with a 
wood-cutter and stain his face with 
blackberries ; but the majority believed 
that if he stood his ground, his father 
—belonging as he did to the West 
Indies, and being worth Millions — 
.?ou!d buy him off. 

All our follows’ hearts beat fast when 
the Rcverond came in, and made a 
tiort of a Roman, or a Field Marshal, of 
iiimsolf with the ruler; as he always 
did before delivering an address. But 
their fears were nothing to their asto- 
nishment when he came out with the 
itory that Old Cheeseman, “ so long our 
respected friend and fellow-pilgrim in 
the pleasant plains of knowledge,” he 
called him-— 0 yes 1 I dare say 1 M iich 
of that ! — was the orphan child of a 
disinherited young lady who had mar- 
ried against her father’s wish, and 
whose young husband had died, and 
who had died of sorrow herself, and 
whose unfortunate baby (Old Cheese- 
man) hnd been brought up at the cost 
of a grandfather who would never con- 
sent to see it, baby, boy, or man ; 
which grandfather was now dead, and 
serve him right — that’s mj putting in 
— and which grandfnther’s large pr‘o- 
perty, there being no will, w:is now, 
and all of a sudden and for ever, Old 
Chcesemau’s ! Our so long respected 
friend and fellow-pilgrim in the plea- 
sant jilnins of knowledge, the Reverend 
wound upn lot of bothering quotations 
by saying, would “ come among us once 
more ” that day fortnight, when he 
desired to take leave of us himself, in a 
more particular maimer. With these 
words, he stared severely round at our j 
fellows, aud wont solemnly out. j 


There W'as precious consfcrnalion 
among the members of the Society, 
now. Lots of them wanted to resign, 
and lots more began to try to make out 
that they had never belongeil to it. 
However, the President stticlc up, and 
said that tliey must stand or fall toge- 
ther, and that if a broach was made it 
should be over his body — which was 
meant to encourage the Society : but 
it didn’t. The President further said, 
he would consider the position in 
which they stood, and would give 
them his best opinion and advice in a 
few days. This was eagerly looked 
for, as he knew a gootl deal of the 
world on account of his fnther's being 
in the West Indies. 

After days and days of hard think- 
ing, and drawing armies all over his 
slate, the Presitlent called our fellows 
together, and made tlie matter clear. 
He said it was plain that wlien Old 
Cheeseman came on the appointed day, 
his first revenge would be to imjiOiiclv 
the Society, and have it tiogged all 
round. After witnessing with joy the 
torture of his enemies, and gloating 
over the cries which agony woulii extort 
from them, the probability was that lie 
would invite the Reverend, on jiretence 
of conversation, into a private room — 
say the parlour into which Parents 
were shown, where the two great globes 
were whicli were never iihcd — ami 
would there reproach him witli the 
vmrious frauds ami oppressions lie had 
endured at his hands. At. the elo.so of 
his observations he would make a signal 
to a Prizellghter concealed in tlie pas- 
sage, who would then ajipear and pitch 
into the Reverend, till he was left in- 
sensible. Old Clieeseinan would then 
make Jane a present of from five to len 
pounds, and would leave the establish- 
ment in llendish triumph. 

The Pre.sident explained thnt agninst 
the parlour part, or the .Jane part, of 
these arrangements he had nothing to 
say ; but, on the p.art of the Society, 
he counselled deadly resislance. With 
this -view he recommended that nil 
available desks should be filled with 
stones, and that the first word of the 
complaint shoujd be the signal to every 
fellow to let fly at Old Cheeseman, 
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The bold advice put the Society in 
better spirits, and was unaniinoasly 
taken, A post about Old Checsemau’s 
size was put up in tlie playground, 
and all our tWlows practised at it till 
it was dinted all over. 

Wiu'ii tlie day eauie, and Places were 
called, ('.very fellotv sat down in a tnnn- 
ble. There had heeii much diseussin" 
and disputing as 'to Iww Old Gliceaeman 
would (.ome ; but it was tin; guirerid 
opinion that he would appear in a sort 
of ti-iumpliiil car di-awn by four liorsos, 
with two livery servants in front, and 
the Prizefighter in disguise up behind. 
So, all our hdlows sat listening for the 
sound of wheels. But no wlieels were 
heard, for Old Cheesomau walked after 
all, and came into the school witliout 
any preparation, Piotty nuicli as he 
used to be, only dressed in black, 

‘‘ Gentlemen,” said the Reverend, 
presenting him, “ our so long respected 
friend and fellow-pilgrim in tlie pleasant 
plains of knowledge, is desirous to oiler 
a word or two. Attention, gentlemen, 
one and all 1” 

Every fellow stole his hand info hi.s 
desk and looked at the President. 'I'lie 
Pi'asident was all ready, and tidcing aim 
at Old Chee-einan with Ids eyes. 

Wliat did Old Cheeseman then, but 
walk up to his old desk, look rtmud 
him witli a queer smih; as if there was 
a tear in Ids eye, and bt^in in a qua- 
vering mild voice, “ My dear compa- 
nions ami old friends !'* 

Every fellow’s liand (;amo out of his 
desk, and lire Presidciil suddenly began 
to cry. 

“My dear companions aud old 
friends,” said Old Ghecsoman, “ yon 
have heard of my good fortune, I have 
passed so many y(*ai-3 under this roof-— 
my entire life so (Hr, I may .say — that 
I hope you have i)een glad to hoar of it, 
for my sake. I could never enjoy it 
without exclianging congratulations 
with you. if we have ctmr misunder- 
stood one anotlmr at all, pray my dear i 
boys let us forgive and forget, i have,! 
a great tenderness for j'ou, and I am 
»ure you return it. I want in the ful- 
ness of a gi'ateful heai't to shake hands 
with yon every one. l iiavc come back 
to do it, if you please, my dear boys.” 


Sinee the Pi'esident had heffiin to ciy 
several other fellows had broken out 
here and theie : hut now, wlieu Old 
Cheeseman iicgan witli him as first boy, 
laid his loft hand alfectionaloly on his 
shoubierand gav(! him his right; aud 
when the President said “ Indeed, I don't 
deserve it, .sir; upon my honour I 
don't ; " there w.as sobbing and crying 
ail over the .‘ichoed. Every other fellow 
said he didn't deserve it, muc.U in tlie 
same way; hut Old Cheeseman, not 
minding that a hit, went, cheerfully 
round to every boy, and wound up 
with every master — finishing off the 
Reverend host. 

Tiieii a sinv(?lliug little chap in a 
coiner, who was alway.s under some 
punishment or other, set up a shrill ciy 
of ** Success to Old Chee.seman I Hoor- 
ray I ” The Reverend glared upon 
' him, and said, “ ifr. Clieiseman, sir.” 
But, Old Cheeseman protesting that he 
liked his old n.ame a great deal hotter 
than his new one, all our fellow's took 
up (he cry ; and, for 1 don’t know how 
many minutes, there was such a thun- 
dering- of fk't and hands,, and such a 
roaring of Old Chectieman, a-s never was 
heard. 

After that, tlieve was a spread in the 
dining-room of (he nio.st magnificent 
kind. Fowls, tongues, preserves, fruits, 
coiW'ectionarie.s, jellies, neguses, barlcy- 
.sugar icnijiles, trifles, cracliers — ^eat all 
you e.m and pocket wliat you like — all 
at Old Cliec.‘'eni:in’s e.xpense. After 
that, speeche.s, whole holiday, double 
and treble sets of all manners of things 
for all m.annera of gam>>s, ilonkeys, pony- 
ehaises and drive your.self, ilinner for 
all the masters at the Seven Bell.s 
(twenty pounds a-head our fellows e.sti- 
niated it at), an annual holiday and 
feast fi.Yed for that day evM'y year, and 
another on Old Cliee-ieinan’s birtliday — 

' Reverend bound down befoi'c tlie fellow.*! 
to allow it, so -that he could never iuick 
out — all at 01(1 Chceseman’s e.tpenMe. 

And 'didn’t our fellow.s go dorvii in a 
body and cheer outside tiie .Seven Bells ? 
0 no ! 

But there’s something else be.side». 
Don’t look at the nest Ktory-t(;llcr, for 
there’.s more yet. Next day, it was 
resolved that the Society should niako 
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it up with Jane, and then be dissolved, 
Wliiit do you tliiiik of Jane being gone, 
thougli I “ What ? Gone for ever T' 
said our fellows, with long faces. “ yes, 
to be sure,” was all the answer they 
could get, Kone of tlie ))i'ople about 
the house would say anything more. 
At huigth, tlift first biry took uijon 
himself to ask the Kevei'end whether 
our old friend Jane was really gone ? 
The Keverend (he has got a daughter 
at home — tuni-up nose, and red)n-pliel- 
severely, “ Yes, siiyMiss Pitt is gone.” 
The idea of calling Jane, Miss Pitt ! 
Some said she had been sent away in 
disgrace for tulung money from Old 
Clieeseman ; otliers said she bad gone 
into Old Cheeseman’s service at a rise 
of ten pounds a year. All that our 
fellows knew, was, she was gone. 

It was two or three months aftei-- 
Wavds, when, one afternoon, an open 
carriage sloitped at the cricket field, 
just outside hounds, with a lady and 
gentleman in it, wlio looked at the game 
a long time and stood up to see it 
played. Nobody thought much about 

them, until the same little snivelling 
chap came in, against all rules, from 
tlie post where he was Scout, and said, 
“ It’s Jane!” Both Elevens forgot the 
game directly, and ran crowding round 
the carriage. It was Jane t In sncli 
a bonnet! And if you’ll believe me, 
Jane was married to Old Clieeseman. 

It soon became quite a regular thing 
when our fellows were hard at it in the 
playgvoiinfi, to see a carriage at tlie low 
part of the wall where it joins the high 
part, ami a huly and gentleman stand- 
ing up in it, looking over. The gentle- 
man was always Old Cheeseman, and 
the lady was always Jane, 

Tile first time I ever saw them, I saw 
them in that way. There had been a 
good many cinmges among onr fellows 

then, and it had turned out that Boli 
Tarter ’s father -wasn’t worth Millions! 
He wasn’t worth anything. Bob bad 
gone for a soldier, and Old Cheeseman 
liad purchased his discharge. But that’s 
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not the carriage. The carriage stopiicd, 
and all our fellows stopped as soon as it 
was seen. 

“So you have never sent me to 
Goventiy after all !” said the lady, 
laughing, as our fellows swarmed up 
' the wall to shake hands with her, 
“ Are you never going to do it?” 

“Never! never! never!” on all 
sides. 

I didn’t understand what she meant 
then, hut of course I do now. I was 
very much pleased with her face though, 
and* with her good way, and 1 couldn’t 
help looking at her-r— and at liim too — 
witli all our fellows clustering so joy 
fully about them. 

They soon took notice of me jis a new 
boy, so I thought I might as well 
swarm up the wall myself, and shake 
hands with them as the rest did. I was 
quite as glad to see them as the re.st 
were, and was quite as familiar with 
them in a moment. 

“ Only a fortnight now,” said Old 
Cheeseman, “ to the holidays. Who 
stops ? Anybody ?” 

A good many lingers jioinfed at me, 
and a good many voices cried, “ He 
does !” For it was tlie year wlien you 
were all away ; and rather low I was 
I about it, I can tell you. 

“ Oh !” said Old Clieeseinaii. “ But 
it’s solitary here in the holiday time. 
He bail better come to us.” 

So I Aveiit to their delightful house, 
and was as happy as I could possililybe. 
They understaml how to conduct tliem- 
selves towards boys, they do. When 
they take a boy to the piny, for instance, 
they do take him. They don’t go in 
after it’s begun, or come out before it’s 
over. They know how to bring a boy 
up, too. Look at tlieir own! Though 
he is very little as yet, what a eapital 
boy he is ! Why, my nest favourite to 
Mrs. Cheeseman and Old Cheeseman, is 
young Checsenoan. 

So, now I have told you all I know 
about Old Cheeseman. And it’s noft 
much after all, I am afraid. Is it ? 
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He lived on the bank of n mighty 
river, broad and det^p, wliich was always 
Bilcutly rolling <)«> to a Viust uiniiscovered 
ocean. It had rolUal on, ever since the 
world began. It ha<i changed its course 
sometimes, and turned into new clnm- 
nels, leaving its old ways dry and 
barren; but it had ever been upon the 
Dow, and ever W!i.s to floAV untd Time 
sliould be no moi-e. Against its strong, 
nnfathoniablo stream, nothing made 
head. No iiving creature, no flower, 
no loaf, no )»artiele of animate or in- 
animate existence, ever strayed btiek 
from the nmiiseovered ocean. 'I’he tide 
of the river set re.sistle.ssly towards it ; 
and the tide never atojipeii, any more 
than the earth stops in its circling 
round tiie sun. 

He lived in a busy place, and be 
worked very hard to live. He had no 
hojie of ever being rich enough to live 
a montli vvitliout hard work, but he 
was quite coutetit, CloD knows, to 
labour with a cheerful will. He was 
one of an immense family, all of whose 
sons and daughters gained their daily 
bread by daily work, prolonged iVom 
their rising up betimes until their lying 
down at iiiglit. Beyond tliis destiny 
he had no pvos[)ect, and he sougiit 

"J’liGi'e was OAUT-much drumming, 
trumjH'ting, and sjieeeh-making, in tlie 
neighbourhood where he dwelt; but he 
bad nothing to do with that, Bnch 
clash and uproar came from the Bigwig 
family, at the unaccountable proceed- 
ings of wliich race, he marvelled much. 
They set up the strangest statues, in 
iron, marble, bronze, and brass, before 
his doer; and darkened his house with 
the legs and tail.s of uncouth images of 
houses. He wondered wh.nt it all 
aieaiit, smiled in a rough good-humoured 
w.ay he bud, and fcejit at his hard work. 

The Bigwig family (composeil of all 
the stateliest people thereabouts, and 
all the noisiest; had undertaken to save 
him tire trouble of thinking for himself, 


land to nijuiago hina ami his affairs. 
“Why truly," said he, “I have iilllo 
time upon my hands ; iinil if you will 
be so good as to take care of me, iu 
' return for the money I pay over" — for 
the Bigwig family were not above Ids 
money — “ I shall be relieved and much 
obliged, eotiHidering that you know 
best.” lienee the drumming, Irnmjiet- 
iiig, and ftpeechmaking, and tlie ugly 
images of horses which he was e.\pected 
to fall down ami worship, 

“ I don’t understand all this,” said 
he, rubbing his furrowed brow coii- 
I fusedly. “ But it /o/s a meaning, maybe, 
j if 1 could f nd it out,” 

1 “It means,” returned the Bigwig 
I family, suspecting something of what 
be said, “honour and glory in the 
highest, to the highest merit." 

“ Oh !” said he. And he \va.s glad 
to hear that. ’ 

But, when lie looked among the 
images iu iron, marble, biouze, ami 
brass, lie failed to find a rather me- 
ritorious countryman of bis, once the 
son of a Warwickshire woid-dealer, or 
any .single countryman whomsoever of 
that kind. He eonid find none of tlm 
men whose knowledge bad rescued him 
and hivS clvildreii from terrUic and dis- 
liguring disease, whose boiduess had 
raiseil hi.s forefathers from the eonJit ion 
of serl's, whoMi wise fancy had ojieiicd a 
new and high existence to the humldest, 
whoso skill bad filled the workingman’s 
world with nccumulated wonders. 
WMiereas, he did find others whom he 
knew no good of, and even otlier.s whom 
he knew modi ill of. 

“llum)»hr’ said he. “I don’t quite 
under.stand it.” 

.So, he went borne, and .sat down by 
Ills i I re-side to get it out of his mind. 

Now, bi.s fire-side was a bare one, 
all liemmed iu by blackened .streets; 
but it was a precious jdaco to him. 
The bands of hi» wife were hardened 
with toil, and she was old Iiefore her 
time j but .she was de.u* to hnn. HL« 
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cliiklren, Btunted in their giwth, bore 
traces of unwholesome ntirture ; but 
they had beauty in bis sigiit. Abo^e 
all other things, it was an earnest 
desire of this man’s soul that, his chil- 
dren should bo taught. “ If I .am 
sometimes misled,” said he, “ for want 
of knowledge, at least let them know 
better, and avoid my mistakes. If it is 
hard to me to reap tlie liarvest of 
pleasure and instruction that is stored 
in books, lot it be easier to them.” ! 

But, the Bigwig tiimily broke out i 
into violent family quarrels concerning i 
what it was lawful to teach to this i 
man’s children. Some of the family | 
insisted on such a thing being pi imary ^ 
and imlispensable above all other things; 1 
and others of the family insisted on i 
such another thing being primary and i 
indispensable above all other tlnngs ; i 
and the Bigwig family, rent into tac- 
tions, wrote pampldets, held convoca- 
tions, deliveied chaiges, orations, and 
all varieties of discouises ; impounded 
one another in courts Lay and courts 
Ecclesiastical; threw diit, exchanged 
pumnielings, and fell together by the j 
ears in unintelligible animosity. Mean- 
while, this man, in his short evening ' 
Btiutchcs at his iiie-side, .saw the demon { 
Ignorance .arise thei’e, and take his chil- 
dren to itself. He saw his daughter 
perverted into a heavy slatternly drudge ; 
he saw his son go moping down the 
ways of low sensuality, to bi'utality 
and crime; he saw the dawning light 
of intelligence in the eyes of his babies 
so changing into cunning and suspicion, 
that he could have rather wished' them 
idiots. 

“ I don’t under.stand tlii-s any the 
better,” said he; “ but I think it cannot 
be l ight. Hay, by the clouded Heaven 
above me, I protest against this as my 

Becoming peaceable again (for bis 
pa.ssion was usually short-lived, and his 
iiature kind), lie looked about him on 
hi.s .‘'iiudays and holidays, jind he .saw 
how much monotony and weaiiness 
there was, and thence how drunkenness 
arose with all its train of ruin. Then 
he appealed to the Bigwig family, and 
said, “ We are a labouring people, and ,: 
I have a gliinmeriiig suspicion in me | 


that labouring people of whatever con- 
dition were made — by a higher inteJIi- 
gencelhaii yours, as 1 |)oorly unilcr.staud 
it — to be ill nted of mental i cfrcshment 
and recreation, Pee what vve fall into, 
when we rest witluuit it. Come! 
Amuse me hannle.'‘sly, slunv me some- 
thing, give me an c.sca{)i.f !” 

But, here the Bigw’ig family fell info 
a state of uproar absolutely deafeuiiig. 
When some few voices were faintly 
heard, proposing to show him the 
W'onders of the world, the greatness of 
creation, the mighty changes of time, 
the workings of nature and the beauties 
of art — to show him these things, tliat 
is to say, at any period of his life when 
he could look upon them — there aiuse 
among the Bigwigs such roaring and 
raving, such pulpitiiig and petitioning, 
such maundering and memorialising, 
such name-mlling and dirt-throwing, 
such a shrill wind of parliaiiientaiy 
questioning and feeble replying— -whcie 
“ I dare not ” waited on ‘‘ 1 would ” — 
that the poor fellow stood aghast, 
staring wildly around. 

" Have I provoked all this,” said lie, 
with his hands to hi.s affriglited ears, 
“ by what was meant to be an iiinorieiit 
request, plainly arising out of my fami- 
liar espericnee, and the common know- 
ledge of all men who choose to open 
their eyes ? 1 don’t understand, and I 

am not inuler.stood. What is to come 
ot such a state of tliing.s !” 

He was bending over his work, often 
a.sking himself the question, wlien tlie 
news began to s)U'ead that a pe.stiience 
had appeared among the lahourers, and 
was slaying them by thousands, doing 
forth to look about, him, lie .soon found 
tlii.s to be true. The dying and the dead 
were mingled in the close and tainted 
houses among which his liie was vmssed. 
New poison was distilled into the always 
murky, alway.s sickening air. The ro- 
I bust and the weak, old age and infancy, 
the father and the inothor, all were 
stricken dow'ii alike. 

I What means of flight had he ? tie 
1 remained there, where he was, and saw 
tho.se who were dearest to him <lie. A 
1 kiwi prcvacher came to him, and would 
jiiave Siiid some prayers to .soiten hia 
heart in his, gloom, but he replied: 
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“0 wlmt avails it, missionaij, to 
come to me, a nma comlenineil to resi- 
dence in this foetid place, where every 
Hftiise hcfttowed upon me for my deligiit 
hecoiues a torment, and where every 
minute of my numliercd diiys is new 
mire added to the lieap under wiiich ,l 
lie oppressed I But, give me my first 
glimpse of Heaven, through a little of 
its light and air; give me pure water; 
help me to be clean; lighten this heavy 
atinos|)lii‘re and heavy life, iu which 
our spirits sink, and we become the 
jndifihrent and callous creatures you too 
often see us; gently and kindly take 
tlie bodies of those who die among us, 
out of the small room where we grow 
to be so familiar with the awful change 
tliat even m sanctity is lost to us ; 
and, Teacher, then I will hear — none 
know better than you, how willingly — 
of Him whose thoughts were so much 
with the poor, and who had compassion 
for all human sorrow I” 

He was at his work again, solitary 
and sad, when his Master came and 
stood near to him dressed in black. He, 
also, had sufiered heavily. Ilis young 
wife, his beautiful and gootl young wife, 
was dead; so, too, his only child. 

“ Slastor, 'tis bard to bear — I know 
it — but be comforted. 1 would give 
you comfort, if I could.” 

The Master thanked him from bis 
heart, but, said he, 0 you lalsuiring 
men I Tlie calamity iiegaii among you. 
If you had but lived more liealthily and 
decently, I should not be the widowed 
and bereft mourner that I am this 
day.” . 

“Master,” returned the otlier, shak- 
ing his head, “1 have begun to uudor- 
Btiuid a little that most. «ilamities will 
come from us, as this one did, and that 
none wiU .stop at our jioor doors, until 
we are united with that great squabbling 
family yonder, to do the things that are i 
riglit. We cannot live healthily and ' 
decently, unless they who undertook 
to manage us provide the means. Wei 
cannot & instructed unless they will ' 
teach us ; we cannot be rationally i 
amused, unless they will iunu.se us ; we i 
cannot but have some false gods of our 
own, while they set up so many of 
tlieirs in all the public places. The I 


evil (X)n.sn(; nonces of im})erfc>(',t iiistnjc- 
tion, the evil conKeipioiic(‘.s of perniciou.H 
neglect, the evil coircqucmes of un- 
natural restraint and the dmiial of hii- 
maiiusing enjoyments, will all come 
from U.S, and none of tlnnn will stop 
with us. They will spread far and 
wide, 'fhey always do; they always 
have done — ^.just like the pestilence. 1 
understand so much, I tliinlc, at last,” 

But the Master said again, “ () you 
labouring men 1 How seldom do we 
ever hear of you, except in connection 
I with some trouble. I” 

“ Ma.sler,” he replied, “ I am Nobody, 
and little likely to be heard of (nor vet 
much wanted to be lieard of, pevhajw), 
except when there ts some trouble. But 
it never begins with me, and it never 
(xm end with me. As sure as Death, it 
comes down to me, and it goes up from 
me,” 

There was so much reason in what he 
said, that the Bigwig family, getting 
wiinl of it, and lanug liorribly frightened 
by tlie iafe dixsolatioii, resolved to unite 
with him to do tlie things that were right 
— at all events, so fiir a.s tlie said things 
were associated with tlie direct preven- 
tion, liumanly speaking, of another 
Jlo^tilencc. But, as their fear wore off, 
wliieh it soon began to do, tliey rasumed 
their fiilling out among tiiemselve.s, and 
did nothing, Consetpieutly the scourge 
apjieared again — low down as bclbre — 
and si»road avengingly upward as ljuforo, 
and carried off vast numbers of the 
brawlers. But not .a man among them 
ever admitted, if in the lca-.t degriie lie 
ever perceived, that he had anything to 
do with it. 

So Noliody lived and died in the old, 
old, old way ; and this, in the main, is 
the wlutle of Nobody’s story. 

Had he no name, you ask? Perhajis 
it was Degimi. Jt matters liltle what 
his name was. Let, us call him i.egion. 

If you were ever in th<‘ Belgian 
villages near the field of Waterloo, you 
will have seen, iu some <pnet, ii((!e 
cluu'ch, amonumeiit elected by faitliful 
companionfi in arms to the uiemoi'y of 
Colonel A, Major B, Captains 0, D and 
H, Lieutenants F and C, Hn.signs H, ! 
and J, seven non-comuiishioned officers, 
and one hundred aud thirty rank and 
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file, who fell in the discharge of their name but in the mass, Tlie march of 
duty on the memorahk daj. The story the proudest of us, leads to the dusty 
of Nobody is the story of the rank ami way by wiiicli they go. 0 ! Let us 
file of tlie earth. 'I’hey bear their share think of them this year at the Christ mas 
of tlie battle ; they have their part in fire, and not forget tliem when it is 
the victory; they fall; they leave no burnt out. 


THE GHOST OP AET. 


I AM a bachelor, residing in rather a 
dreary set of chambers in the Temple. 
They are situated in a square court of 
high houses, which would be a complete 
well, but for the want of water and the 
absence of a bucket. I live at the top 
of the house, among the tiles and spar- 
rows. Like the little man in the irui’- 
sery-story, I live by myself, and all the 
bread and cheese 1 get — which is not 
much — I put upon a shelf. I need 
scarcely add, perhaps, that I am in love, 
and that the fatlier of ray charming 
Julia objeete £o our union, 

I mention these little particulars as I 
might deliver a letter of introduction. 
The reader is now acquainted with me, 
and fjerhaps will condescend to listen to 
my narrative. 

1 am naturally of a dreamy turn of 
mind ; and my abundant leisure — for I 
am called to the bar — coupled with 
much lonely listening to the twittering 
of sparrow's, and tlie pattering of rain, 
has eiieoH raged tliat disposition. In ray 
top set,” I hoar the wind howl, on a 
winter niglit, when tlie man on the 
ground floor believes it is jierfcctly still 
weather. The dim lamps with which 
our Honourable Society (supposed to be 
as yet unconscious of the new discovery j 
called Gas) make the horrors of the | 
staircase visible, deepen the gloom which 
generally settles on my soul when I go 
home at night. 

1 am in the Law, but not of it. I 
can’t exactly make out what it moans. 

I sit in Westminster Hall semotime.s (in 
character) from ten to Ibu, , and when 
I go out of Court, 1 don’t know whether 
J am standing on my wig or my boots. 

It apjiears to me (I mention this in 
confidence) as if there were too much 


talk and too much law — as if some 
gi-aims of truth w'ere started overboard 
into a tempestuous sea of chaff. 

All this may make me mystical. 
Still, I am confident that what I am 
going to describe myself as having seen 
and heard, I actually did see and hear. 

It is necessary that I sliould observe 
that I have a great delight in pictures. 
I am no painter myself, but I have 
studied pictures and written about them. 
I have seen all the most famous pictures 
in the world ; my education and reading 
have been sufficiently general to possess 
me beforehand with,a knowledge of most 
of the subjects to which a Painter is 
likely to have recourse ; and, although 
I might be in some doubt as th the 
rightful fashion of tlie scabbard of King 
Leaps sword, for instance, I think I 
should know King laiar tolerably well, 
if I happened to meet with him. 

I go to all the Modern E.Thibitioiis 
every season, and of course I revere the 
Royal Academy. I stand by its forty 
Academical articles almost as firmly as 
I stand by the thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England. I am con- 
vinced that in neither case could there 
be, by any rightful possibility, one 
article more or less. 

It is now exactly tliree years — three 
years ago, this very month — since I went 
from Westminster to the Temide, one 
Thursday afternoon, in a cheap steam- 
boat. The sky was black, when I im- 
prudently walked on board. It began 
to thunder and lighten immediately 
afterwards, and the rain pouied down in 
torrents. The deck seeming to smoke 
with the wet, I went below; but so 
many passengers were there, smoking 
too, that I came up again, and buttoning 


mi 
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roy poa-cont, atw! standing in tli« shadow 
of tin; paddle-box, stood as upright as I 
could, and made the best of it. 

It was at this moment that I first 
beht?ld the terrible Being, vflio is the 
subject of my present rwol lections. 

Standing against the funnel, ap- 
parently with' the intention of drying 
himself by the heat as fast as he got 
wot, was a shabby man in tliveadhare 
black', and with his hands in his pockets, 
who fascinated me from tlie mernoniblc 
instant when I caught his eye. 

Where had I caught that eye before ? 
Who was he ? Why did I connect him, 
all at once, with the Vitsir of Wakefield, 
Alfred the Great, Gil Bias, Clrarles tlie 
Second, Joseph and his Bretlu’en, the 
Fairy Queen, Tom Jones, tlio Deea- 1 
ineron of Bocfaccio, TamO’Shauter, tlie 
Marriage of the Doge of Venice with the 
Adriatic, and tho Great Plague of Lou- 
don ? Why, when he bent one leg, and 
placed one hand upon the back of the 
seat near him, did my mind associate 
him wildly with the words, “ Number 
one hundred and forty-two, Portrait of 
a gentleman ?” Could it lie that I was 
going mad ? 

I looked at him again, and now 1 
could have taken ray affidavit tliat he 
belonged to the Vicar of Wakefield’s 
family. Whether he was the Vicar, or 
Moses, or Mr, Burchill, or tlie Siiuiie, 
or a conglomeration of all four, I knew 
not; but I was impelled to seize him by 
tho throat, and charge him with bi'iug, 
in some fell way, connci:ted with tlio 
Primrose blood. He looked up at tlie 
rain, and tlien — oh Ileaven became 

Saint John, He folded his arms, resign- 
ing himsolf to the weather, ami 1 was 
frantically inclined to address him tis the 
Slicctator, and firmly demand to know 
what he had done with Sir Roger do 
Coverluy. 

Tlifl' frightful suspicion that I was be- 
coming deranged, returned . upon me 
with redoubled fora'. Meantime, tliis 
awful »traflger,inexplieably linked to my 
distress, stood drying himself at the 
fiiimel ; and ever, as the steam rose from 
his clothes, diffusing a mist around him, 
1 saw through the ghostly medium all 
the people I have mentioned, and a score 
more, sacred and profane. 


I am conscious of a dreadful iiiclmg* 
tion that stole upon me, as it tiiundei-aJ 
and lightened, (o grajiple with this mail, 
ordoiiioii, and ]iliur.'e him over the hide. 
But, I cotisfrained myseif — i know not 
how — to speak t<i him, ami in a pause 
of the storm, i crossed tho deck, and 
said ; 

“ What are you ?” 

lie replied, hoarsely, “ A Model,'' 

“ A wliaty” said I. 

“A Model,” lie replied. “I scls to 
the profession for a bob a-liour.” (All 
through Jliis narrative 1 give his own 
words, which are indelibly imprintal on 
my memory.) 

The relief which tliis disclosure gave 
me, tlie exquisite delight of the restora- 
tion of my confidence in my own sanity, 
I cannot describe. I should have fallen 
on his neck, hut for the consciousness 
of being observed by the man at the 
wlicel. 

“ You then,” said I, shaking him 
so warmly by the hand, that I wrung 
lilt; rain out of hi.s coat-oulf, “are the 
gentleman wliom I lia've so frequently 
contchijilafeil, in comieetion with a liigli- 
b.icked chair witii a red ciisliion, and .a 
table witli twisted legs.” 

“ I am that Mnclel,’* he rejoined 
moodily, “ and I wish 1 was anything 
else.” 

“ .Say not HO,” I returned. “ I have 
seen you iu the society of many beautiful 
young women as in truth I liml, ami 
always (I now reiueinlier) iu the act of 
making the most of liis legs. 

“ No doubt, ” said lie. “ And you’ve 
seen me along with worses of llowers, 
and any iiuinlier of taidi-kiver,-., and 
antique cabinets, and wanoms gammon,” 

“thr?” said 1. 

“ And warimisginmiiou,” lie repeated, 
in a louder voice. “ You miglit have 
.seen me iu armour, loo, if you iiad 
looked sharp. Pdussed if I iia’u’t stood 
in luilf the suits of armour as ever enmc 
out of Pratt's shop: ami sat, for weiLs 
together, a eating iiothiiig, out of half 
the gold and silver disiies as has ever 
bet;!! lent for tlie jmipose ontof .Storrses, 
and Mortimerses, or Garrardses, ami 
Da veil portsasesea 

Excited, as it appeared, by a .“ense of 
injury, I thought he would never iiavs 
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found an end for tlie last word. But, 
at length it rolled sullenly away with 
the thunder. 

“ Pardon me,” said I, “you are a 
well-favoured, well-miide man, and yet 
■ — forgive me^ — I iind, on examining niy 
mind, that I a.^-^ociate you with— that 
rny reeolleetion indi.'itinctly nuike.s you, 
in short — excuse me — a kind of power- 
ful monster.” i 

“ It would he a wonder if it didn’t,” 
he said. “Do you know what my 
{joints are ?” i 

“ No,” said I. i 

“My throat and ray legs,” said he. 
“ Wlien I don’t set for a head, I mostly 
(iefs for a throat and a fiair of leg.s. i 
Jnow, granted you was a {minter, and I 
was to work at ray throat for a week 
together, I suppo.se you’d see a lot of 
lumiJS and bumps there, that would 
nevei' be tliei’c at all, if you looked at 
me, complete, instead of only ray throat. 
Wouldn’t you?" 

“ Probably,” said I, surveying him. 

“ Why, it stands to reason,” said the 
Model, “ Work another week at my 
legs, and it’ll be the same thing. You’!! 
make ’em ottt as knotty and as knobby, 
at last, as if they was the trunks of two 
old trees. Then, take and stick ray legs 
and throat on to anotlier man’s body, 
and you’ll make a reg’lar monster. I 
And tlmt’s the way the public gets their 
reg’lar roovisteis, every fust Monday in 
May, when the Koyai Acwlemy Exliibi- 
tiou opens.” 

“ Vou are a critic,” said I, w'ith an 
air of deft'i dice. 

“ Pin in an uncommon ill humour, if 
that’s it,” rejoined the Model, with j 
great indignation. “As if it warn’t 
bad enough for a bob a-hour, for a man 
to lie mixing himself up ivith that there 
jolly okl funiiter that one ’ud think the 
public know’d the weiy nails in by 
this time — or to be putting on greasy 
old ’ats and cloaks, and {haying tam- 
bourines in the Bay o’ JS'a])les, with 
Wesnvius a smokin’ according to pat- 
tern in tlie backgiound, and tlie wines 
a bearing wondci fnl in the middle dis- 
tance — or to be iiniiolitely kicking up his 
legs among a lot o’ gals, with no reason 
whatever in his mind, but to sliow ’em 
«— as if this wani’t Lad enough, I’m to 


I go and be thrown, out of employment 
[too!” 

i “ Surely no !” said 1. 

“ Surely yes,” said tlie indignant 
I Model, “But I’ul guow onic.” 

'I'he gloomy and threateiiimr manner 
in which he muttered the la.sh words, 
can never be eUaced from my i cuium- 
bnmee. My blood ran cold. 

I asked of myself, what was it that 
this desperate Being was resolved U. 
grow. My breast made no respniise. 

I ventured to imidore him to e.xplaiii 
liis meaning. Witli a scornful laugh, 
he uttered tliis dark prophecy : 

“ I’Ll, GKOVV ONE, iVNoj MAttIC MY 
WOIIOS. IT SHALL HAUNT YOU !” 

We parted in the storm, after I had 
forced half-a-crown on his acceptance, 
with a trembling hand, I conclude 
that something supernatural happened 
to tlie steam-boat, a.< it bore iiis reeldng 
Hgiue down the river; but it never got 
into the paj>er.s. 

’I'wo years elapsed, during which 1 1151- 
lowed my profe-ssioii without any vicis- 
situdes ; never holding .so nnieli as a 
motion, of course. At the expiration of 
fliat period, I found myself raukitig my 
way home to the 'I’einjiie, one night, in 
preei.sely.such anotlier storm of thunder 
and lightning as that by which I had 
been overtaken on board the .sieaivi-lioat 
— except that this storm, bursting over 
the town at miilnight, wiv.s rendered 
much more awful by the darkness and 
the hour. 

As I turned into my court, I really 
thought a thundei'liolt would fall, and 
jiiough the jiavemeiit up. Every hrick 
and stone in the place seemed to luive 
an echo of its own for tlie thunder, 
'i’he waterspouts were overcharged, and 
the rain came tearing down from the 
house-tops as if they had been moun- 
tain-tops. 

Mrs. Parkins, my laundress — ^wife of 
Parkins the porter, then newly dead of 
adrop.sy— rhad particular iiisti iiction.s to 
place a bedroom caudle and a match 
under the staircase lainj) on my iniiding, 
in order that I might light my candle 
there, whenever 1 came liome. Mrs. 
Parkins invariably di.sregardiiig all in- 
structions, they w’ere never there. Thu* 
it happened that on this otcasiou i 



groped my way into my sitting-room 
to liml the caudle, and «une out to 
light it. 

What were my emotions when, nn- 
denieatli tho staircase, lamp, .shining 
with wot as it' he had never been dry 
since our last meeting, stood the rnyste- 
rioiis Being whom I l>ad encountereil on 
the .stcain-bnat in a thunder-storm, two 
years bolore! His jirediction rushed 
upon my mind, and 1 tiinied liiint. 

“I siiid I’d do it,” he okserved, in a 
hollow voice, “and I have done it. May 
I come in ?” 

“ Misguided creature, what have you 
done?” 1 returned. 

*' I’ll let you know,” w'as his reply, 
“ if you’ll let me in.” 

Ckmld it l«i murder that lie had 
done ? And had he been so succo.s.sfitl I 
that he wanted to do it again, at my 
expense ? 

i hesitated. 

“ May I come in ?” said he. 

I inclined my head, witii as much 
presence of mimi ns I could coinmaml, 
and he followed me into my ehamhers. 
'riiere, I saw that the lower part of his 
fiico was tied up, iu what is commonly 
called a Belciier handlcerchief. Me 
slowly removed tliis bandage, and ex- 
po.sed to view a long dark beard, curling 
over his upper liji, twisting about the 
corners of lus mouth, and hanging down 
upon hi.s broa.st. 

“ Wliat is thic I exclaimed iiivo- 



“ I am tlie Ghost of Artl” said he. 

'I’lie ell'ect of the.so words, slowly 
uttered in the Ihunder-.storm at mid- 
night, vvas aiipalling in the last degree. 
More iluad than alive, I surveyed him 
in silence. 

“ 'I’lio German taste came up,” saiil 
he, “ and tlirew me out of bread. I 
am really for the taste now.” 

He made his beard a little jagged 
with his hands, folded his arms, and 
said, 

“.Severity!” 

I shuddered. It was .so severe. 

He made his beard flowing on his 
breast, aud, Ie.ining both hands on the 


staff of a oarfifd.-Iironm which Mr.% 
I’nrkins had left ainong my books, said : 

“Benevolence.” 

1 stood iraiisllved. The change of 
.sentiment was eiilirely in tlie bi-ard. 
The man might have left his fice alone, 
or had no face. The beard did every- 
thing. 

lie lay down, on his back, on my 
table, and with tliat action of his head 
threw 11]) hi.s beard at tlir; chin. 

1 “ That’s death !” said he. 

He got oir liiy table and, looking up . 
at the ceiling, coekeil his bcai-d a little 
awry ; at the same time making it 
stick out before liim. 

“ Alloration, or a vow of vengeance,” 
he observed. 

He turned his profile to me, making « 
his iijiiier lip very bulgy with tho upper 
part of his beard. 

“ Romantic character,” said he. 

He looked siilcway.s out of his heanl, 
as if it were an ivy-biwh. “ .Tcalousy,” 
said lie. He gave it an ingeiiicms twist 
in tile air, and iiifuniied me that he 
was caronsirig. He niiido it shaggy 
with his iingers — and it was Hc.'.jiair; 
lank — ^atid it was avarice : to.ssed it all 
kinds of ways — and it was rage. 'I’lia 
beaid did cverytliing. 

“ I am the Ghost of Art,” said he, 

“ 'J'wo hob u-day now, and more when 
it’s longer! Haii''.s tins true e.vjirossion. 
'rheie is no ntlier. 1 said I’d (iiwnv 

XT, AND I’VM (IKOWN IT, AND I'l' 
SIIAJ.t. HAUNT VOIT t" 

He may have tumbled down stairs in 
tho dark, but he never walkoil down or 
ran down. I looked over the banisters, 
and 1 was alone with the thunder. 

Need I add mme of niy terrilic fate? 
It HAS haiuiti'd 1110 ever since. It 
glares u]i(m me from the walls of ilie 
iioyal Academy, (excej.t when Mai.'i.ism 
subdues it to liis genius,’) it iills my soiii 
with terror at the Biitish Institutieu, 
it lures young artists on to ilii'ir de- 
struction. Go where 1 will, the Gliost 
of Art, eternally working the passions 
in liair, and ex]>ressiiig cverydiing by 
beard, jiursnes me. The ju-edictioii is 
.accomplished, and the victim has M 
rest. 
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OUT OF TOWN, 


Sitting, eo » bright September 
morning, among my books and papers 
at my open window on the clifi’ over- 
hanging tlie sea-beach, I have the sky 
asid ocean framed before me like a 
beautiful picture. A beautiful picture, 
but with such movement in it, such 
changes of light upon the sails of ships 
and wake of steam-boats, such dazzling 
gleams of silver far out at sea, such 
fresh touches on tlie crisp wave-tops as 
they break ami roll towards me — 
picture with such music in the billowy 
rush upon the shingle, the blowing of 
morning wind through the corn-sheaves 
where the farmers' waggons are busy, tlie 
singing of the larks, and the distant 
voices of children at play — such charms 
of sight and sound as all the Galleries 
on earth can hut poorly suggest. 

So dreamy is the murmur of the sea 
below my window, that I may have 
been here, for anything 1 know, one 
hundred years. Not tliat I have grown 
old, for, djiily on the neighbouring 
downs and grassy hill-sides, 1 tind that 
1 can still in reason walk any distance, 
jump ovei' anything, and climb up any- 
where; but, that the sound of the 
ocean seems to have become so cus- 
iomary to my musings, and other reali- 
ties seem so to have gone a-board ship 
and floated away over tlie horizon, that, 
for aught I will undertake to the con- 
trary, I am the enchanted son of the 
King my fatlier, shut up in a tower on 
the sea-shore, for protection against an 
old slie-goblin who insisted on being my 
godmother, and who foresaw at the font 
— wonderful creature !-— that I should 
get into a scrape before 1 was twenty- 
one. 1 remember to have been in a 
City (my Royal parent's dominions, 1 
BHjiposo), and ajipareutly not long ago 
eithei*, that was in the dreariest condi- 
tion. The principal inhabitants had all 
Iwen clianged into old newsp.-yjiers, and. 
in that form wore preserving their 
window-blinds from dust, and wrapping 
all tlieir smaller household gods in curl- 


papers. I walked through gloomy 
streets where every house was shut up 
and newspapered, and where iny solitary 
footsteps echoed on the deserted pave- 
ments. In the public rides there were 
no carnages, no horses, no animated 
existence, but a few sleepy policemen, 
and a few adventurous bo 3 's taking ad- 
vantage of the devastation to swarm 
up the lamp-posts. In the Westward 
streets there was no tratMc; in the 
Westward shops, no business. The 
water-patterns which the 'I’rentices 
had trickled out on tlie pavements early 
in the morning, remained uneflaced by 
human feet. At the corners of mews, 
Cochin-China fowls stalked gaunt and 
savage; nobody being left in the de- 
seited city (as it appeared to me), to 
feed them. Public Houses, where 
splendid footmen swinging tlioir kgs 
over gorgeous hammer-cloths beside 
wigged coachmen were wont to regale, 
were silent, and the unused pewter "jiots 
shone, too bright for business, on the 
shelves. I beheld a Punch’s Show 
leaning against a wall near Paik l.ane, 
svs if it had fainted. It was deserted, 
and there were noiie to heed its desola- 
tion. In Belgrave Square I met the 
last man — an ostler— sit, ting on a post 
in a ragged red waistcoat, eating straw, 
and mildewingiaway. 

If I recollect the name of the little 
town, on whose shore this sea is mur- 
muring — ^but I am not just now, as I 
have premised, to be relied upon for 
anything- — it is Paviliomstone. Within 
a quarter of a century, it was a little 
fishing town, .and they do say, tluit the 
time was, when it was a little smug- 
gling town. I have heard that it was 
rather famous in the holhuuls and 
brandy way, and tliat coevally with 
that reputation the lamplighter’s was 
considered a bad life at the Assurance 
offices. It was observed that if he were 
not particular about lighting up, he 
lived in peace ; but thatj if he made the 
best of the cO-lamps in the ste^ and 


narrow stroch. he usually fell over the 
cJilT at n IV early ngc. K'ow, ejas and 
cli'ctrieity run to tlie veiy water’.-i 
edijo, and the South ICnsteru Railway 
tJoinjMuiy aereeeli at us in the dead of 
ni^ht. 

Rut, the old little fishing and amug- 
gliiig town remains, and is so tempting 
a place lor the lat ter purpose, tliat I 
think of going out some, night Jiext 
week, in a fur cap and a i>iiir of petti- 
coat trousej’s, and running an empty 
tub, as a kind of aroha-ological pursuit. 
Let tiohoiiy with conw come to Favi- 
lion.stonc, for there are breakneck 
flights of ragged .steps, conneeting the 
principal streets by liack-ways, which 
will cripple tltat visitor in half an 
hour. The.se are the ways by which, 
when I run that tub, I .shall escape. 

I shall make a Tiu*iino|)yliD of the 
corner of one of tlunn, defend it with i 
myenthws against the coast-guard until 
my brave companions have siieered otf, 
thou dive into the darkness, .and regain 
my Susan’s arms. In eonnectiou with 
thc.se brcakncc.k steps 1 ol)S(>rvo some 
wooden cottages, with tumble-down 
out-houses, and back-yanls three feet 
square, adorned with garlands of di ied 
fish, in one of which (though the (leneral 
Board of Health might object) my Susan 
dwells. 

The South-Eastern Company Invvc 
brought Pavilionstone into such vogue, 
with their tidal trains and cplcndid ' 
steam-packets, tliat a new Pavilionstone 
is rising up. 1 am, my.self, of New 
Pavihon.-tone. We arc a little mortarv 
and limey at present, but we are getting 
on capitally. Indeed, we were getting 
on so fast, at one time, that we rather 
overdid it, and built a street of shop.s, 
the business of wliich may be expected 
to arrive in about ten years. We are 
sensibly laid out in general ; ami with a 
little caio and pains (by no means 
wanting, .so far), sliall become a very 
pretty place. We ought to be, for mir 
situation is delightful, our air is deli- 
cioti.s, and our breezy hills and downs, 
carpeted witli wild thyme, and deco- 
rated with millions of wild flowers, are, 
on the faith of a pedestrian, perfect. In 
New Pavilionstone we are a little too 
itiiiuh addicted to small windows with 


more brick.s in them than gla.ss, and w« 
are not over-f.mcifiil in tlie way of deco- 
rative arcliitectuic, and we get iiiie.v- 
pci'lcd sca-'views Ihnuigh cracln; in the 
.street iloois; mi the whole, hower'er, 
we are very snug and com foi table, and 
well accommodated. Pint the Home 
iSecrelaiy (if there be hiieli an otlieer) 
cannot too soon .shut nj) the Imvial- 
gnmiiil of (he old paiiah church, it is 
in tlie midst of us, and Paviliunstofio 
will get no good of it, if it be too long 
left alone. 

The lion of Pavilionstone is its Great 
Hotel, A dozen years ago, going over 
to Paris by South Eastern 'J’idal Steamer, 
you used to be dropped upon the plat- 
form of the main line Pavilionstone 
Station (not a jnnetiou thiMi), at eleven 
o’clock on a dark winter’s night, in a 
roaring wind ; and in the howling wilder- 
ness outside the station, wa.s a short om- 
nibus which brought you up by the fore- 
licad tlie instant you got in at the door ; 
and nobiHly cared about you, and you 
were alone in the world. You bmaped 
over infinite chalk, until you weia 
tnnioil out at a strange building which 
had just left, oil’ being a barn without 
liaving quite hegnn to be a house, where 
nidiody o.tpi‘cted your coming, or knew 
wliat to do with you when you wcr« 
come, and where you were usually blown 
about, until yon liajipi'ned to be blown 
against tlie cold beef, ainl finally into 
hud. At live in the morning yon were 
blown out of bed, and after a dreary 
breakfast, witii crumpled coinjiany, ill 
the mid.'t of confusion, were hu.stled <m 
board a .steam-boat and lay wretched on 
deck until you saw Prance lunging and 
surging at yon with groat vehementa 
over the liow.sprit. 

Now, you come down to Pavilion- 
stone in a free and ea.sy maimer, an 
irresponsible agent, made over in trust 
to the Smith iCastem Coni]i;niy, until 
yon get out of the railway-can-iagc at 
bigli-water mark, if ymi are em.ssing 
by tlio boat at once, you liave nothing 
to do hut walk on board and be 
hafipy there if you can — 1 can’t. If 
you are going to our Great Pavilion- 
stone Hotel, the .spriglitliest portcra 
under the sun, whose chcciful looks 
are a pleasant wulcumo, shoulder your 
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lui^gage, drive it off in vans, Ibowl it 
away in trucks, anti enjoy themselves in 
playing athletic games with it. If you 
are for public life at our great IV 
vilioustoue Hotel, you walk into that 
establishment as if it were your club ; 
and find ready for you, your news-i-oorn, 
dining-room, smoking-room, billiard- 
room, music-room, public breakfast^ i 
piiblic dinner twice a-day (one plain, 
one gorgeous), hot baths and cold baths. 
If you want to be bored, there are 
plenty of bores always ready for you, 
and from Satui’day to Monday in par- 
ticular, you can be bored (if you like it) 
through and through. Should you 
want to bo private at our Great P&- 
vilionstone Hotel, say but the word, 
look at the list of charges, chooss your 
floor, name your figure — there you 
are, establirdied in your csistle, by the 
day, week, month, or year, innocent of 
all comers or goei's, unlees you have my 
fancy for walking early in the morning 
down the groves of boots and shoes, 
wliich so regularly floui-ish at all the 
chamber-doors before breakfast, that it 
seems to me as if nobody ever got up or 
took them in. Are you goitig across 
the AIp.s, and would you like to air 
your Italian at our Great Pavilionstone 
Ilotel? Talk to the Manager — always 
conversational, accomplished, and polite. 
Do you want to Ih.* aided, abetted, 
comforted, or advise!, at our Great 
Pavilionstone Hotel ? Send for tlie 
good landlord, and he is your friend. 
Should you, or any one bolonging to you, 
ever be taken ill at oiir Great Pa- 
vilioiistone Hotel yon will not soon 
forgot, him or his kind wile. And 
when yon pay yonr bill at our Great 
Pavilionstone Hotel, you will not be 
put out of humour by anything you 
find in it. 

A thoroughly good inn, in the days of 
coai-hing and posting, was a noble place. 
But no such inn would have been equal 
to the reception of four or five hiimired 
people, all of them wet through, and 
half of them dead sick, every day in 
file year. This is vrhere w'e shine, in 
our Pavilionstone Hotel. Again — who, 
coming and going, pitching and tossing, 
boating and training, hurrying in, and 
flying out, could ever have calculated 
the fees to be paid at an old-fashioned 


house? In our Pavilionstone Ilotel 
rocabniavy, there is no sucli word as 
fee. Everything is done for yon ; every 
service is provided at a fixed and 
reasonable charge; all the prices are 
hung up in till the rooms; and you can 
make out your own bill beforehand, as 
wtdl its the book-keeper. 

In tlie case of your being a pictorial 
artist, desirous of studying at .small 
expense the physiognomies and beards of 
different nations, come, on receipt of 
this, to Pavilionstone. Yoti shall find 
all the nations of the earth, and all file 
styles of shaving and not shaving, hair- 
cutting and hair letting alone, for ever 
flosving through our hotel. Couriers 
you shall see by hundreds ; fat leathern 
bags for five-franc pieces, closing with 
violent snaps, like discharges of fire- 
arms, by thousands ; more luggage in .a 
inoi-ning than, fifty years ago, nil 
Europe saw in a week. Looking at 
trains, steuin-hoats, sick travellers, and 
luggage, is oiir great Pavilionstone 
recreation. We are not strong in other 
public amusements. We have a Lite- 
rary and Scientific Institution, and we 
have a Working Men’s Institution-— 
inay it liold many gipsy lioJidavs in 
summer fields, with tlie kettle boiling, 
the baud of music playing, and the 
people dancing ; and may I be on the 
hill-side, looking on with pleasui'e at a 
wholesome sight too rare in England 1— 
and we have two or tiuec churches, and 
more chapels than 1 have yet added up. 
But jmblic amusements are .scarce with 
U.S. If a poor theatrical managi'r come.s 
with his company to gives us, in a loft, 
Mary Bax, or the Murder on the Sivnd 
Hills, we don’t care much for him — . 
starve him out, in fact. We take more 
kindly to wax- work, especially if it 
moves; in which case it keeps much 
clearer of the second comman(!ment 
than when it is still. Cooke’s Circus 
(Mr. Cooke is my friend, and always 
laives a good name behind him) gives 
ns only a night in passing through. 
Nor docs the travelling menagerie tliiuk 
us worth a longer v isi t. 1 1 gave us a 
look-in the other day, bringing with it 
the 1-e.sidentiary van with the stained 
glas-s windows, whfoh Her Majesty kep4 
ready-made at Windsor Castle, until sh« 
found a suitable opportunity of submit* 
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till" it for the propnotor’s acceptance), 
i brought away live wonderments fi'om 
this exhibition. J have wondered ever 
since, Whether the beasts ever do get, 
lused to those small places of contiiie- 
ineut: Whetht>r i lie monkeys have tiuit 
very horrible llavoiir in their IVee state ; 
Wliether wild animals have a natural 
ear for time and tune, and therefore 
every four-looted creature began to 
howl in (iespair when the land began to 
play; What the givafle does with his 
neo'lc when his cart i.s shut up ; and, 
Whether the eli>|)haut, feels ashamed of 
hiraseU' when he is brought out of his 
den to stand on his liead in the presence 
of the whole Collection. 

Wo are a tidal harbor at Pavilion- 
stone, as indeed I have implied already 
in my mention of tiilnl trains. At low 
water, we are a heap of mnd, with an 
empty channel in it where a couple of 
men in big boots always shovel ami 
scoop: with what exact object, I am 
unable to say. At tb.at time, all flie 
stnmded fisbing-bnats turn over on 
their sides, as if they were dead marine 
■ monster.s ; the colliers and other ship- 
ping stick disconsolate in the mud ; the 
steamers look as if their white chimneys 
would never smoke more, and their red 
paddles never turn again ; the green 
aea-sliine and weed upon the rough 
stone.? at the entrance, seem ivcoids of 
obsolete high tides never more to flow ; 
the flagstaff-halyards droop; the very 
little wooden lighthouse shrinks in tlic 
idle glare of the sun. And h(>re I may 
observe of the very little wooden ligbt- 
hon.se, that when it is lighted at niglit, — 
red and green, — it looks so like a 
medical m:rn’s, that several distracted 
husbands have at various times been 
found, on oecasions of premature do- 
mestic anxiety, going round and round 
it, tiying to And the Niglitboll. 

Hut, the moment tiie tide begins to 
make, the Pavilionstone Harbor begins 
to revive. It feels the breeze of the 
rising water before the water comes, 
and logins to flutter and stir. When 
the little shallow waves creep in, barely 
overlapping one another, the vanes at 
the mastheads wake, and become agi- 
tated. As the tide rises, the fishing- 
boats get into good spirits and dance. 


the flagstaff hoi.sts a bi'ight red flag, th® 
steam-boat smokes, ci-iiues ci-eak, horses 
and cari'iage.s d;tt)gie in the air, stray 
passengers aad luggiv,;e ayspear. Now, 
the shipping is ' afloat, and comt*s up 
buoyantly, to look at the whai'f. Now, 
the carts that have come down for 
coals, load away as hard as they can 
load. Now, tl>o stciuner smokes im- 
inen.sely, and occasionally blows at the 
padilh'-iioxes like a vaporous whale — 
greatly disturbing neivous loungers. 
Now, both the tide and tlio breeze have 
risen, and you are hoi ling your hat on 
(if you waul to see how the ladies hold 
their hats on, with a stay, passing over 
tire broad bia’m and down tlie no.se, 
come to Pavilionstone). Now, every- 
thing in the harbor splashes, daslu’s, and 
bobs. Now, the Dow» Tidal Train is 
telegraphed, and you know (without 
knowing how you know), that two 
hundred and eighty-seyen people are 
corahig. Now, the fishing-boats that 
have been out, sail in at the top of the 
tide. Now, the bell goes, and th® 
locomotive liisse.s and shiieks, and the 
train comes gliding in, and the two 
hundred and eiglity-seveneomescnflliiig 
out. Now, there is not only a tide of 
water, but a tide of people, and a tide 
of luggage — all tumbling and flowing 
and bouncing about together. Now. 
after infinite bustle, the steainer .steams 
out, and we (on the Pier) are nil 
j delighted when she rolls as if she would 
roll her funnel out, and are all di-.- 
.appoiuted when she don’t. Now, the 
' other steamer is eoming in, and tht 
Custom House pi-epares, and the whaif 
labourers assesnlile, aud the haw.sovs are 
made is'ady, and the Hotel PorfiU's 
come rattling down with van and tiuiek, 
eager to begin more 01ymi)ic g.ime.-f 
with more luggage, And this i.s tin; 
way in which we go on, down at 
I Pavilionstone, every tide. .4nil, if you 
I want to live a life of luggage, or to see 
j it lived, or to breathe sweet air whirl) 

I will send you to sleej) at a moment’s 
' notice at any period oi' the <lay or night, 
or to disport yourself njion'or in 'the 
sea, or to seainyier about Kent, or fx) 
come out of town for the enjoyment of 
all or any of these pleasures, come to 
Pavilionstone, 
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Tv fell to iny lot, this last hleak Spring, 
to find myseir in a watering-place out 
of the Season. A vicious north-east 
squall blew me into it from fo3’eign 
parts, and I tarried in it alone for three 
days, resolved to he ex(‘eedi<1gly busy, 

On the lii’st day, 1 began business by 
looking for two liours at the sea, and 
staring the Foreign Militia out of 
countenance. Having disposed of these 
important engagements, I sat down at 
one of the two windows of my room, 
intent on doing something desperate in 
the way of literai-y composition, and 
■writing a chapter of unheard-of e.K- 
cellence — with which the present essay 
has no connexion. 

Jt is a rcmai-kable quality in a 
watering-place out of the season, that 
everything in it, will and must be 
looked at. I had no pi evious suspicion 
of this fatal truth ; but, the moment I 
«at down to ■write, I began to perceive 
it. I had scarcely fallen into my most 
promising attitude, and dipped my pen 
in the ink, when I found the clock upon 
tlie pier — a redthced clock with a white 
rim — importuning me in a highly vexa- 
tious manner to consult my watch, and 
see how I was off for Greenwich time. 
Having no intention of making a voyage 
or taking an observation, I had not the 
least need of Greenwich time, and 
could have put up with watering-place 
time as a siifliciently accurate article. 
The pier-dock, however, persisting, 1 
felt it necessary to lay down my pen, 
compare my watch with him, and fall 
into a grave solicitude about half- 
.seconds. I had tal;en up my pen again, 
ami was about to commence that valu- 
able cha})ter, when a Custom-house 
cutter under the window requested that 
I nould hold a naval review of her, 
immediately. 

It was impossible, under the circuni- 
stances, for any mental resolution,; 
merely human, to dismiss the Custom- 
house cutter, because tlie shadow of her 
topmast fell upon my paper, and tliej 


vane played on the masterly blank 
chapter. I was therefore under the 
necessity of going to the other ■window ; 
sitting astride of the chair there, like 
Napoleon hiv'oiwcking in the print ; and 
inspecting the cutter as she lay, all, 
0 ! that day, in the way of my chapter. 
She wa.s rigged to carry a quantity 
of canvas, but her hull was so very 
small that four giants aboard of her 
(three men and a boy) who were vigi- 
lantly scraping at her, all together, 
inspired me with a terror lest they 
should scrape her away. A fifth giant, 
who appeared to consider himself “ be- 
low ” — as indeed he was, irom the 
waist downwards — meditated, in such 
close proximity with the little gusty 
chimney-pipe, that he seemed to lie 
smoking it. Several boys looked on 
from tlie wharf, and, when the gigantic 
attention appeared to be fully occupied, 
one or other of these would furtively 
swing himself in mid air over tho 
Custom-house cutter, by means of a 
line pendant from her rigging, like n 
young spirit of the storm. I’resently, 
a sixth hand brought down two little 
water-casks; presently aftei'wards, a 
truck came, and delivered a hamper. I 
was now under tin obligation to con- 
sider that the cutter was going on a 
cruise, and to wonder whei'c slie was 
going, and when she was going, and 
why she was going, and at what date 
she might be expected bade, and who 
commanded her ? With these pressing 
questions I was fidly occupied when tlie 
I’acket, making ready to go across, and 
blowing off her spare steam, roared, 
“ Look at. me 1” 

it became a positive duty to look at 
the Packet jireparing to go acro.ss; 
aboard of which, the people newly coma 
down by the railroad were hurrying in 
a great fluster. The crew had got their 
tarry overalls on— and one knew wliat 
t/iat meant — not to mention the white 
basins, ranged in neat little pi’es of a 
dozen each, bcliiud tlie door of the after- 
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Kibin, One kdy a? I looked, one re- 
signing and fni'-seeing woman, took her 
has ill from the store of erockery, as she 
might lirive taken a reiVe.shmeiit-tifket, 
laid herself down on deck witli tliat 
utensil at Ikt ear, imdlled her feet in 
one Hliivwl, solemnly covored her eoiinte- 
naueo after the antique manner witli 
another, and on the couii>k'tion of these 
preparations appeared by the strength of 
her volition to become insensible. The 
mail-bags (0 that I myself had the sca- 
legs of a mail-bag ! ) were tumbled 
aboard ; tlie Fa(:ket left oil’ roaring, 
warped out, and made at tlie white line 
upon the bar. One dip, one roll, one 
break of the sea over lier bow.s, ami 
Moore’s Ahnamuik or the sage Itajibael 
could not have told me more of the 
state of things aboard, tlian 1 knew. 

The famous chapter was all Imt 
begun now, and would have been 
quite begun, hut for the wind. It was 
blowing stiffly from the ea.st, and it 
nimiiled in the chimney and siiook the 
house. That w.a.s not much ; hnt, 
looking out into the wind’s grey eye 
for inspiration, I laid down my isui 
again to make the rcmai-k to myself, 
how empliatioally everything by the 
sea declares that it lias a groat umrern 
in the stale of the wind. Tlie trees 
blown all one way ; the defences of the 
harbor reared highest and strongest 
against the raging point; the shinglu 
flung up on the beach from the same 
direction; the number of arrows pointed 
at the common enemy; the tea tum- 
bling in and nisliing towards them as if 
it were iiillamed by the siglit. 'I'liis 
put ‘it in my head that I reiilly might j 
to go out and lake a walk in the wind ; ' 
so, I gave U]) the inagiiifleent chapter | 
for tliat day, entirely jwrsnading myself 
that I was under a moral obligation to 
hare a blow. 

I had u good one, and that on the 
high road — the very high road — on tlie 
top of the cliffs, where I met the stage- 
coach with all the outsides holding 
their hats on and themselvo.s too, and 
overtook a Dock of sheep with the wool 
about their necks blown into such great 
ruffs tliat they looked like fleecy owls. 
The wind played upon the lighthouse as 
if it were a great whistle, the spray was I 


driven over the .sea in a eloial of baa, 
the sliips rolled and pitched heavily, 
and at iiitervaK long alauts and Haws 
of light made niouutaiu- foeps of com- 
munication laU.we'Mi the ocean and the 
hky. A walk of leu miles In ought me 
to a reaside town willumt Si eliif, which, 
like the town 1 liad come from, was out 
of tlie (casoii too. Half of the bouses 
were shut up; halt of the other lialf 
! \V(«rc to let,; the town might have done 
' as niueli business a.s it was doing tlieii, 
if it had been at tlie bottom of tile sea. 
Nobody seemed to ilourish save the 
attorney ; his clerk’s pen was going in 
the how-window of hi.s wooden house ; 
hi.s brass door-plate alone was free fioin 
salt, and had been polished up that 
morning. On the Ifcacii, among the 
rough luggers and capitaiis, groups of 
storm-beaten boatmen, like a sort of 
marine monsters, watehod under the 
lec of tliose objects, or stood leaning 
forward against the wind, looking out 
through battered spy-gla-sses. The par- 
lor hell in the Admiial Bmbow had 
giown so flat witli being out of the 
•season, that neither could I liear it ring 
when 1 pulled the handle for lunch, nor 
could th(‘ young woman in black .stock- 
ings and stiong .shoes, who acted us 
waiter out of the seanon, until it had 
been tinkled three times. 

Admiral Benhow’s chee.se was out of 
the sea.soa, but hi.s home-ma.h* bread 
was good, and his hem* was perfect. 
Delndi'd by some earlier spriiig day 
which had been warm and sunny, the 
Admiral iiad cleared the liriiig out ot 
his ])arlor stove, and had put some 
lliiwer-pots in — wliieli was aiiiiahle and 
hopeful in the Admiral, but not judi- 
cious: the room being, at that pivseiil 
visiting, traiiscendantly cold. I thore- 
(brc! took the liber! y of peeping out 
n('ro.ss a little stimo passage into (he 
Admir.d’.s kiteheu, and, seeing a high 
settle with its hack; lowanls iue drawn 
out in front of tlie Admiral’!', kitelieii 
lire, 1 strolled in, bread aint chee.-e in 
hand, munching ami looking about. 
One landsman and two boatmen were 
.seated on the settle, .smoking pipes and 
drinking beer out of thick pint ciockery 
mug.s — nmg.s peculiar to such place-s, 
with parti-colonrcd rings round tbemj, 
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and oiuaments bjlween the rings like 
frayoil-out roots. The iandsmiin was 
relating his experience, as yet only 
three night.s’ old, of a learful running- 
down case in the Channel, and therein 
pre.sented to my imagination a .sound of 
music Unit it will not soon ibrget, 

“ At that identical moment of time,” 
said he (he was a pi’o.sy man by nature, 
who rose with his subject i, “tire night 
being light and calm, but with a grey 
mist upon the water that didn’t seem 
to spread for more than two or three 
mile, 1 was walking up and down the 
wooden causeway ne.xt the pier, olf 
w here it happeneJ, along with a friend 
of mine, which his name is Mr. Clocker. 
Mr. Clocker is a gi-ocer over yonder.” 
(From the direction in which he pointed 
the howl of hi.s pipe, I might have 
judged Jlr. Clocker to be a Merman, 
e.stablisihed in the grocery trade in tive- 
and-tvventy fatlioms of w'ater.) “ VVe 
were smoking our pijies, and walking 
lip and down the cau.seway, talking of 
one thing and talking of another. We 
were quite alone there, e.xcept that a 
few hoveliers" (the Kentish name for 
’long-shore boatmen like his companions) 

” were hanging about their lugs, wait- 
ing while the tide made, as hoveliers 
will.” (One of the tw’o boatmen, 
tlioughtfully regarding me, shut up 
one eye ; this I underetood to mean : 
fii-.st, that he took me into tlie conversa- 
tion : secondly, that he confirmed the 
projiositiou ; thirdly, that he announced 
hiin.self tus a hoveller.) “ All of a 
sudden Mr. Clocker and me stood 
routed to the spot, by hearing a sound 
come tlirough the stillness, right over 
tilt* sea, like a great norrov’fid Jiute or 
yEoliati harp. We didn’t in the lea.st 
know what it was, and judge of our 
.surprise when we saw the hoveller-s, to 
a man, leap into the boats and tear 
aliout to hoist sail and get otF, as if 
tlu-y had every one of ’em gone, in a 
nil raeut, raving mad ! But theg knew | 
it was the cry of distress from the 
sinking emigrant ship.” 

When I got back to iny watering- 
place out of the Hea.son, and had done 
my twenty miles in good style, 1 found 
that the celebrated Black Mesmerist in- 
tended £iTouring tha public that even- 


ing in the Hall of the Muses, which h« 
had engaged for the purpose. After & 
good dinner, seated liy the fire in an 
easy chair, I began to waver in a de- 
sign I had formed of waiting on the 
Black Mesmerist, and to incline towards 
the e.xpedicncy of reniair.ing where I 
was. Indeed a point of gallantry was 
involved in my doing so, irmsmiicli as 1 
had not left France alone, but had come 
from the prisons of St. Pclagie with my 
distinguished .and untortunate friend 
Madame h’olaud (in two volumes wliich 
I bought for two francs each, at the 
book-stall in the Place de la Concorde, 

I Paris, at the corner of the Hue Royale). 
Deciding to pass the evening tete-a- 
tSte with Madame Roland, I derived, as 
I always do, great pleasure from that 
spiritual woniau’s society, and the 
ciiarins of her brave soul and engaging 
conversation, I must confess that if 
she had only some more faults, only a 
few more jiassionate failing.s of any kint«, 
I miglit love her better ; but I am con- 
tent to believe that the deficiency is in 
me, and not in her. We spent some 
sadly interesting liours togetlier on this 
occasion, and slie told me again of her 
cruel discharge from the Abbaye, and of 
her being re-avrested before her free feet 
had sprung lightly up half-a-dozeu steps 
of her own staircase, and carried off to 
the prison which she only left for the 
guillotine. 

Madame Roland and I took leave of 
one another before midnight, and I went 
to bed full of vast intentions for next 
day, in connexion with the unparalleled 
cliapter. To hear the foreign mail- 
steamers coming in at dawn of day^ and 
to know that I was not aboard or 
obliged to get up, was very comfortable j 
so, I luse for the chapter in great force. 

1 had advanoeil so far as to sit down 
at my window again on ray second 
morning, and to write the fir.st half-line 
of the chapter and strike it out, not 
liking it, when my conscience reproticlied 
me with not having surveyed the water- 
ing-place out of the season, after all, 
yesterday, but with having gone straight 
out of it at the rate of four miles and a 
half an hour. Obviously the best amends 
that 1 could make for this remissness 
was to go and look at it without another 
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tnoment’s (^olay. So— altojifcfclier as a 
nuitt(‘£' of duty — I giive up the nwf?- 
iiificenfc chapter for another day, and 
wijuitered out witli niy liauds in iny 

pockets. 

All ilu! hou.ses and loilgin_!»a ever let 
to visitors, were to let that movnintj;. 
It .seemed to have .snowed hills with To 
Let upon tliom. This pnt me upon 
thinking what U»e owner-s of all those 
apartments did, out of the seaKon ; how 
they employed their time, and oeeiipied 
their minds. They could not be alw.ays 
going to tlie Methodist chapels, of wliioh 
I passed one every other minute. They 
must have some other recreation. 
Whether they pretended to take one 
another’s lodgings, and opened one 
another’, s tea-caddies in fun? Whether 
they cut slices ofl' their own beef and 
mutton, and made believe that it lie- 
huiged to somebody else ? Whether 
they played little drama-s of life, as 
childi'on do, and said, “ I ought to come 
and look at your apartments, and yon 
ought to ask two guineas a-wcek too 
mueh, and then f ought to say I must 
have the rest of the day to think of it, 
and then you ought to say tl»at another 
lady and gentleman witli no chiklren in 
family had made an oiler very close to 
your own terms, and you had passed 
your word to give them a positive 
answer in half an hour, and indeed were 
just going to take the bill down when 
you heard the knock, and then I ought 
to take them you know?” Twenty 
such speculations engaged my thoughts, 
Tlten, after passing, still clinging to the 
walks, defaced rags of the bills of last 
year’s Circus, I came to a back Held 
near a timber-yard where the Cinni.s 
itself had been, and where there w'as | 
yet a sort of monkish tonsure on the 
gra,ss, indicating the spot where the 
young lady had gone round upon her 
pet steed Pireiiy in her daring ilight. 
Turning into the town again, I ctime 
among the shops, and they were em- 
phatically out of the season. 'I'he 
chemist h.ad no boxes of ginger-beer 
powders, no beautifying «ea-sidc soaps 
and washes, no attractive scents; no- 
thing but his great goggle-eyed red 
bottles, looking as if the winds of winter 
and the di ifl: of the salt-sea had inflamed 


them. The groceir.’ hot pickles, Ilaiv. 
vey’.s Sauce, Doctor Ivitcliener’.s Zest, 
Anchovy Paste, Dundee Maimalade, and 
the wliole .stock of luxurious helps to 
appel.ite, were hyhernatiug somewhere 
under-grouml. 'i’lm ehina-shop had no 
trlfl<*,s iVom anywhere, 'i’he Ikwa.-ir had 
given in altogether, and preMinted a 
! notice on the .sluittcrs that, this e.sta- 
hli.shment would re-open at Wliitfumtide, 
and that the proprietor in the nie.m- 
lime might be heard <'f at Wiki Lodge, 
East OlilT. At the Swi-hathing Esta- 
blisliment, a row of neat little vvooden 
houses seven or eight feet high, 1 saio 
the proprietor in bed in the sliower- 
bath. As to the biathing-machines, 
they were (how (hey got there, is not 
for me to say') at the top of .a hill at 
least a mile and a lialf oil’. The lihmry, 
which I hiid never seen otherwise than 
wide open, was tight, .shut ; and two 
peevish bald old gentlemen seemed to 
be hermetically sealed up inside, eter- 
nally reading the paper. That wonder- 
ful mystery, tlie music-shop, carried 
it otV as usual (except that it had more 
cabinet pianos in stock), as if season or 
no season were all one to it. It mndo 
tlie same })rodigioiis di.splay of bright 
brazen wind - instruments, horribly 
twisted, worth, as I 8houl<l conceive, 
some thou'-.ands of pounds, and wliich 
it is utterly irapos.sihle that anybody in 
any setwou (um ever play or want to 
pliiy. It had five triangles in the 
window, six p.'»ir.s of <astaneta, and 
three harps ; likewise every polka with 
a coloured frontispiece that ever was 
pulili.shed ; from the original one where 
a .smooth male ami female Pole of high 
rank are coming at the observer with 
their arms a-kimlio, to tlie Hatcatelier's 
Daughter. Astoiii.shing establishment, 
amazing enigma ! Three other shops 
were pi city mueh nut of llie season, 
what they wore u.sed to be in it. Fir.st, 
the shop wliere tliey .sell the sailor.s* 
watches, which liad still the old collec- 
tion of enormous timekeej»i!r,s, appa- 
rently designed to break a fall from the 
masthead; with places to wind them 
up, like fire-plugs, Secondly, the shop 
where they sell the sailors’ clothing, 
which displayed the old sou’-wesler^ 
and the old oily suits, and tire old pea^ 
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jackets, and the old one sea-chest, with 
its hmuilos like a pair of rope ear-rings. 
Tliirdly, the nii(;hai)geahle shop for the 
Bale of literature that has been left 
behind. Here, Dr. Faustus wiis still 
going down to very red and yellow 
perdition, under the supeiintendence of 
thiee green personages of a scaly hu- 
mour, with excrescential serpents grow- 
ing out of their blade-hones. Here, the 
(hddeii Dreamer, and tlie Norwood 
Fortiine Teller, wei-e still on sale at 
si.xpence each, with instructions for 
making the dumb cake, and reading 
■ destinies in tea-cups, and with a picture 
of a young woman with a high waist 
lying on a sofa in an attitude so un- 
comfortable as almost to account for 
her dreaming at one and the same 
time of a conflagration, a shipwreck, 
an earthquake, a skeleton, a church- 
porch, lightning, funerals performed, 
and a young man in a bright blue coat 
and canary pantaloons. Here, were Little 
Warblers and Fairburn’s Comic Song- 
sfeis. Here, too, were ballads on the 
©Id ballad paper and in the old confusion 
of types ; with an old man in a cocked 
hat, and an arm-chaii‘, foi‘ the illustra- 
tion to Will Watch the bold Smuggler ; 
and the Friar of Orders Grey, repre- 
sented by a little girl in a hoop, with a 
ship in the distance. All these as of yore, 
when they were infinite delights to me I 

It took me so long fully to relish 
these many enjoyments, that I had not 
more than an hour before bedtime to 
devote to Madame Roland. We got on 
admirably together on the subject of 
her convent education, and I rose next 
morning with the full comdctiou that 
the day for the great chapter was at last 
arrived. 

It had fallen calm, however, in the 
night, and as I sat at breakfast I blushed 
to remember that I had not yet been on 
.She Downs. I a walker, and net yet on 


the Downs ! Really, on m quiet and 
bright a morning this must bo set 
right. As an essential part of the 
Whole Duty of Man, therefore, I left 
the chapter to itself — (or the present — 
and went on the Downs. They were 
wonderfully green and beautiful, and 
gave me a good deal to do. When I 
had done with the free air and the view, 

1 1 had to go down into the valley and 
look after the hops (which I know 
nothing about), and to be equally soli- 
citous as to the cherry oroiumis. Then 
I took it on myself to cross-examine a 
tramping family in black (mother al- 
leged, I have no doubt by herself in 
person, to have died last week), and to 
accompany eighteenpence which pro- 
duced a great effect, with moral admo- 
nitions which produced none at all. 
Finally, it was late in the afternoon 
before I got back to the unprecedented 
chapter, and then I determined that it 
was out of the season, as the place was, 
and put it away. 

I went at night to the benefit of Mrs. 
B. Wedgington at the Theatre, who had 
placarded the town with the admonition, 
“Don’t forget itI" I made the 
house, according to my calculation, 
four and ninepehce to begin with, and 
it may have warmed up, in the course 
of the evening, to half a sovereign. 
There was nothing to offend any one, — 
the good Mr. B.aines of Leeds excepted. 
Mrs. B. Wedgington sang to a grand 
piano. Mr. B. Wedgington did the 
like, and also took off his coat, tucked 
up his trousers, and danced in clogs. 
Master B. Wedgington, aged ten 
nronths, was nursed by a shivering 
young pereon in the boxes, and the eye 
of Mrs, B. Wedgington wandered tliat 
I way more than once. Peace be with 
all the Wedgingtons from A. to Z. 

I May they find themselves in the Seasoiit 
1 somewhere. 


A POOR MAN’S TALK OF A PATi^NT. 


I AM not usttd to wriiing for print, 
Wliat worliiu^-nwn, tlnit never labours 
Ip'ss (.some Moiutays, ami Christmas 
'I’ime iiu(i Easter Time exeepieil) than 
twelve or Iburteeu hoiu* a day, i.s? 
But 1 have heeu asked to jmt down, 
plain, wliiit 1 have got to .say ; and so 
I take peu*aud"ink, and do it to the 
best of my power, hoping defects will 
find excuse. 

I was horn, nigh London, hut have 
worked in a sliop at Birmingham (wliat 
you woxdd c<ill Manufactories, we call 
Shops), almost ever since I wins out of 
my time. I scfrved my apprenticeship 
at Deptford, nigh where 1 was born, 
and I am a smith by trade. My name 
is John. 1 have been called “Old 
John ” ever since I was nineteen year 
of age, on aecnuut of not having much 
hair, lam fifty-six year of age at the 
present time, and 1 don't iind myself 
with more hair, nor yet with less, to 
signii'y, than at ninete^ year of age 
nfore.said. 

I have been married five and thirty 
year, come next April. I was married 
on All Fools’ IXay. Let them laugh 
thiit win. 1 won a good wife that day, 
and it was as sensible a day to me as 
ever I had. 

We have had a m.'itter of ten chil- 
dren, six whereof are li'ing. My eldo.st 
son is engineer in I, he Italian .steain- 
paeket “Mezzo Giorno, plying bel.ween 
Marseilles ami .Naples, and calling at 
Genoa, Leghorn, and Civito Yccchia.” 
He was a good workman. He invented 
a many mseful little things tliat brought 
him in— nothing. I have two smis 
doing well at Sydney, New South 
Wales-— single, when last heard from. I 
One of my son.s (Jatnes) went wild and j 
for a .soldier, where he was shot in ^ 
ludi.'i, living .six weeks in hospital with i 
a musket-hall lodged in hi.s shoulder- 1 
blade, which he wrote with his own I 
hand. He was the be.st looking. Gae l 
■ef my two daughtei s (Mary) is com- 1 
fortabie in her ckcumstance.-i, but water , 


on the chest. The other (Charlotte), 
her husiv.vnd run away fiom her in tiiv 
basest manne)", and .slio ainl her Ihreu 
children live witl> ns. Tlie youngest, 
.six year old, h;is a turn flir meehanic.s. 

I am not a Chartist,, and i nevei- was, 
I don't inemi t.o say l)ut wh.at I sei; a 
good many public points to complain of, 
still I don’t think that'.s the way to set 
ttiem right. If 1 did think .so, 1 should 

I be a Chartist, But I don’t thinlt so, 
and 1 am not a Cliurtlst. I re:ul the 
jKiper, and ’hear dise\ission, at what we 
cull “a pallor,” in Binniugluuu, and I 
know many good men and woikmen 
who arc Chartists. Note. Not Phy- 
sical fiiree. 

I I won't he took as boastful in me, 
if 1 make the remark (ibr I can't put 
down what I have got to say, without 
putting that down before going any 
fiiitlier), that I have always been of an 
ingenious turn. J once got twenty 
jumml by a .screw, and it'.s in lose now. 
I have been twenty year, off and on, 
completing an Invention and pei fenting 
it, 1 jierfeeted of it, last Christmas 
Eve at ten o’clock at night. We and 
my wife stood atid let some leans Jail 
over the M'sle!, when it was done and 
1 lifonght lier in to take a look at it. 

A fViend of mine, by the naine of 
William Botcher, i.< a Chait.ist. Wode- 
late. He is a good .speaker. He i.s 
very animated. 1 iiave often hearil 
him deliver that what is, at every t\iro, 
in tlie way of us working-men, is, that 
too many plii<;e.s have been tnado, in 
tlie conr.sp of time, to provide for jiecple 
that never ooglit to have been jirovlded 
for; and that, we have to olnw fonns 
and to pay tens to support those plaeos 
when we .shouldn’t ought. “ 'J'roe," 
(delivers \Mlliam Butcher), “all the 
public has to do tbi.s, but it falls 
heaviest on the working-man, bt‘eao?e 
he has leoht to sjiave; and likewise 
because impeilinienbi sliouliiu’t be put 
in Ids way, when he wants redras.s of 
wrong or furtherance of right,” Note. 
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I have Tvvotc down those words from 
Willuun Butcher’s own mouth. W.li. 
delivering them fresh for the aforesaid 
purpose. 

Now, to my Model again. There it 
was, perfected of, on Christm.as Eve, 
gone nigh a year, at ten o’clock at 
night. All the money 1 could spare I 
had laid out upon the Model ; and 
tvheii times was bad, or my daughter 
Cliarlotte’.s children sickly, or both, it 
hsid stood still, months at a spell. I had 
pulled it to pieces, and made it over 
again with improvements, I don’t know 
how often. There it stood, at last, a 
perfected Model as aforesaid. 

William Butcher and me had a long 
talk, Christmas Day, I’esiiecting of the 
Model. William is very .sensible. But 
sometimes cranky. William said, 
“ Wlmt will you do with it, .John? " 

I said, “ Patent it.” William sjiid, 
“ How patent it, .lohii ? ” I said, “ By 
taking out a Patent.” Willi.'tm then j 
delivered that tlie law of Patent was a i 
cruel wrong. William said, ” John, i 
if you maice your invention public, i 
before you get a Patent, any one may ' 
rob you of the fruits of your hard work. 
You are put in ,a cloil stick, John, i 
Either 3 '’ou must drive a bargain very j 
much against yourself, by getting a 
party to come forward boforeband with ; 
the great expenses of the Patent ; or, 
yon must be put about, from post to 
pillar, among so many parties, trying to 
nniku a bettor bargain i'or yoursclti and 
' showing your invention, that jour i 
invention "will be took from you j 
over your head.” I said, “ William i 
Butcher, are yoti cranky ? You are I 
sometimes cranicy.” William said, | 
“ No, Jolin, I tell you the truth;” 
whiclv he then delivered more at length.- 
I said to W. B. I would Patent the 
in vention myself. 

■ My wife’s brother, George Bury of 
West Bromwich (his wife unfortunately 
took to drinking, made away with ex'ery- 
tliing, and seventeen times committed to 
Biimingliam Jail before happy release 
in every point of view), left my wife, 
his sister, when he died, a legacy of 
one huncli'od and twenty-eight ])ound 
ten, Bank of England Stocks. Me and 
my wife never broke into that money 


yet. Note, We might come to be old 
and'past our work. We now agreed to 
Patent the invention. We said we 
would make a hole in it^ — I mean in the 
aforesaid money — and Patent the inven- 
tion. Williajp Biitclier wrote me a 
letter to Thomas Joy, in l.ondori. T. .1. 
is a carpenter, six foot four in lieight, and 
plays quoits well. He lives in Cholsea, 
London, by the church. I got leave 
from the shop, to be took on again when 
I come back. I am a good workman. 
Not a Teetotaller; but never drunk. 
Wlieii the Christmas holidays were over, 
I went lip to London by tiie Parlia- 
mentary ’Train, and hired a lodging for a 
week witli Thom.as Joy. He is married. 
He lias one son gone to sea. 

Thomas Joy delivered (from a hook 
he had) that tlie first stop to be took, in 
Patenting the invention, w.as to prepare 
a petition unto Queen Victoria. William 
Butclier had delivered similar, and 
drawn it up. Note. William is a 
ready writer. A declaintiou before a 
Master in Chancery was fc» be added to 
it. That, we likewise drew up. After 
a deal of trouble I found out a Master, 
in Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, nigh Temple Bai-, wliere I made 
the declaration, and paid eigliteenpence. 
I was told to take the declaration and 
petition to the Home Office, in White- 
hall, where 1 left it to be signed by tlio 
Home Secretary (after I liail found tlie 
office out), and where I paid two pound, 
two, and sixpence. In .six days lie 
.signed it, and I was told to talce it to 
tlie Attorney-General’s cltambers, and 
leave it there for a report. I did so, 
and paid four pound, four. Note, 
Nobody all tlirough, ever thankful foi* 
their money, but all uncivil. 

My lodging at Thomas Joy’s was 
now hired for another week, whereof 
five days were gone. Tlie Attorney- 
General made what they called a ifepovt- 
ofreouree (ray invention being, as Wil- 
liam Butcher Imd delivered before sfart- 
ing, unopposed)^ and 1 was sent back 
with it to the Home Office. They made 
a Copy of it, which was called a War- 
rant. For this warrant, 1 paid seven 
pound, thirteen, and six. It was sent to 
the Queen, to sign. The Queen sent it 
back, signed. The tiome Secretary signed 


it again, The gentleman tlirawcd it nfc 
me when I calleiJ. and said, “ Noav take 
it to tl I e Patent OHiee in Lineoln’s Inn.” 

I was then in my third week at Thomas 
Joy's living very sparing, on aoisnuit of 
fees. I ihmid myself losing heart. 

Attlie Patent Olliceiti Lineoln’s Inn, 
they ininlu “ a draft of the Queen’s 
hill,” of my invention, timl a “docket 
of the bill.” I paid tivii pound, ten, 
and six', for this. They “ea;ro-,sed 
two eopies of the hill ; one for t)>e 
Signet Ollieo, ami one for the Pvivy- 
iSeal Oilice.’’ I paid one pound, seven, 
anil six, for this. .Stanip duty over and 
above, three pound. The iSngrossing 
(.ilerk of the same olfit® engrossed the 
Queen’s bill for signature. I ]>aid him 
one pound, one. Stamp-duty, again, 
onepimnd, ton. I w.»s next to take the 
Queen’s hill to the Attorney-ticnifral 
again, and gel it signed again. I took 
it, and paid five pound more. I 
fetched it away, and took it to the 
Home Secretary again. lie sent it to 
the Queen again. .She signed it again. 

I paid seven pound, thirteen, and six, 
more, tiir this. 1 lind been over a 
montli at Thomas .Joy’s. 1 was quite 
Wore out, patience and pocket. 

I’lioinas Joy delivered all this, as it 
went on, to William Butcher, Wil- 
liam Butcher delivered it again to threi' 
Birmingham Parlors, from which it 
got to all the other Parlors, and was 
took, as 1 have been told since, right 
till oiigh all (he shops in the North of 
Miiglaiid, Note, William Butcher de- 
livcied, at his Parlor, in a speech, that 
it aviis a Patent way of making 
Chartists. 

Blit 1 hadn’t nigh done yet. The 
Queen's bill was to be took to the I 
Signet 0. lice in Somerset House, Strand 
-—where the stamp shop is. The 
Clerk of the Signet made “ a Signet hill 
for the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal.’’ 

I paid him four pound, seven. The 
Clerk of the Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal made “ a Privy-Seal bill for tlie 
Lord Cluvncellor.” I paid liiin, four 
pound, two. The Privy-.Se:il blH was 
handed over to the Clerk of the Patents, 
who engrossed the afoi-esaid. I paid 
him five pound, .seventeen, and eight ; 
at the same time, I paid Stamp-iluty 


for the Patent, in one lump, thirty 
pound. 1 next paid for “ lioxes for the 
Patent,” nine, and sixpence. Note, 
Thomas .Joy would have made tlie 
.same at a profit for c'ghtcen-pcnce. I 
next paid ” fees to llie I>eputy, the 
Lord Cliancelliir’s Pursc-hc.irer," two 
pouiul, two. I ne.xt jiaid “ ices to the 
Clerk of tlie liana per.” sev.m jiimnd, 
thirteen. I next jiaid “ fees to llu: 
I>ei>uty Clerk of the Haiiaper,” ten 
shilling.s, I next jiaid, to tlie Lord 
Chaue.eUor again, one j>ound, eleven, 
and six. Last of all. I jiaid fees to 
the Dejmty t^ealer, and Dojnity ChaiB 
wax,” te.n shillings and sixpence. I 
had lodged at Tliomas Joy’s over six 
weeks, and the umqipo.sed Patent for 
Hiy invention, for England only, had 
cost me ninety-six pound, seven, and 
eightpence. If I had taken it out for 
the Uiiileil Kingdom, it would have 
cost Jiio more than tlireo hundred 
jiound. 

Now, teacliing had not conte up but 
very limited wlicn 1 was young. So 
much the worse for me you'll wiy. I 
say tile same. William Biitclier is 
twenty year younger than me. lie 
knows a linmlred year more. If Wil- 
liam Butclier iiad wanted to Patent an 
invention, he miglit have been sharper 
tliaii my.M>If when Inistled binkwiirils 
and forwards among all tlinsc oflices, 
though 1 duulit if so jiatiunt. Note. 
William being somctimo.i cranky, and 
consider jiurlers, nuMseiigors, and eleiks. 

Thereby 1 say nothing ol my being 
tired of my life, wlrile I was P.ifenting 
my invention. But I put (his: li.it 
reasonable to make a man feel as if, in 
inventing an iiigenions imjirovemcnt 
meant to do good, he liad done some- 
thing wrong? How else can a man 
feel, when he is met by such dillicnlties 
at ev'ery tiiin ? All inventors taking 
out a Patent must fed so. And look 
at the exjiimse. How hard on me, and 
how hard on tiie country if tliere’s any 
merit in me (and my inveiitiou is tools 
up now, I am thankful to say, and 
doing well), to jmt me to all tli.at ex- 
jieiise liefore I’ can move a finger! 
Make tlie addition yourself, and 'it’ll 
come to ifinpty-si.x jiu'iid, seven, and 
eightpence. No more, atnl no less. 
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Wliat can 1 say against William 
Butcher, about places ? Look at the 
Home Secretary, the Attornej -Geneial, 
tlie Patent Office, tlie Engrossing Clerk, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Privy Seal, 
the Clerk of the I'atents, the Lord 
Chancellor’s Purse-bearer, the Clerk of 
the Hanajier, the Deputy Clerk of the 
Hanaper, the Deputy Sealer, and the 
Deputy Chaff-wax. No man in Eng- 
land could get a Patent for an India- 
rubber baud, or an iron hoop, without 
feeing all of them. Some of them, 
over and over again. I went thi-ough 
thirty-five stages. I began . -with the 
Queen upon tiie Throne. I ended with 
the Deputy Chaft-wsix. Note. I 
should like to see the Deputy Chaii- 
wax. Is it a man, or what is it ? 

What I liad to tell, 1 have told. I 


I have wrote it down. I hope it’s plain. 
I Not so much in the handwriting 
I (though nothing to boast of there), as 
j in the sense of it. I will now conclude 
I with Thomas Joy. Thomas said to me, 
I when we parted, “John, if the laws 
of this country were as honefit as they 
ought to be, you would have come to 
London — registered an exact desciiption 
and drawing of your invention- — paid 
halt-a-crown or so for doing of it — and 
therein and thereby have got your 
Patent.” 

My opinion is the same as Thomas 
Joy. F urther. In William Butcher’s 
delivering “that the whole gang of 
Hanapers and Chafl’-waxes must be 
done away with, and that England has 
been chaffed and waxed sufficient,” I 
agree. 


THE NOBLE SAVAGE. 


To come to the point at onee, I beg to 
Bay that I have not the least belief in 
the Noble Savage. I consider him a 
prodigious nuisance, and an enormous 
superstition. His calling rum iire- 
wateiv and me a pale face, wholly fail 
to reconcile me to him. I don’t care 
what he calls me. I call him a savage, 
and I call a savage a something highly 
desirable to be civili.sed off the face of 
the earth. I think a mere gent (which 
I take to be the lowest form of civilisa- 
tion) bettor than a liowliag, whistling, 
clucking, stamping, jumping, tearing 
savage. It is all one to me, whether he 
sticks a fi.sh-bone through his visage, 
or bits of trees through the lobes of his 
ears, or bird’s feathers in his head ; 
wliuther he flattens his hair between 
two boards, or spreads his nose over the 
breadth of his face, or drags his lower 
iip down by great weights, or blackens 
his teeth, or knocks them out, or jiaints 
one cheek red and the other blue, or 
tattoos himself, or oils himself, or rubs 
his body with fat, or crimps it with 
knives. Yielding to whichsoever of 
these agreeable eccentricities, he ; is a 
savage — cruel, false, thievish, mui-der- 


1 ous ; addicted move or less to grease, 
I entrails, and beastly customs ; a wild 
animal with the questionable gift of 
boasting; a conceited, tiie.some, blood- 
thirsty, monotonous humbug. 

Yet it is extraordinary to observe 
how some people will talk about him, 
as they talk about the good old times ; 
how they will regret his disappearance, 
in the course of this world’s develop- 
ment, from such and such lands where 
his absence is a blessed relief and an in- 
dispensable preparation for the sowing 
of the very first seeds of any influence 
that can exalt humanity ; how, even 
with the evident of himself befoi-e 
them, they will either be determined to 
believe, or will suffer tliernselves to be 
: i>ersuaded into believing, that he is 
s.jmething which their five senses tell 
i them he is not. 

: There was Mr. Gatlin, some few 
years ago, with his Ojibbeway Indians. 
Mr, Gatlin was an energetic earnest 
man, who had lived among move tribes 
of Indians than I need reckon up here, 
and who had written a picturesque and 
glowing book about them. With hia 
party of Indians spatting and spitting 
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OB the tahio hefore him, or dancin,!; 
their miscraijle jigs after their own 
(ireitry manner, he calkJ, in all good 
faith, his eiviViscd .'ludience to 

take iiotiee of their symmetry and 
grai'c, theji' perfeeb limbs, and the ex- 
cjiii ite exjii'esstou of their pantomime ; 
Jiud Ida civilitcil aiidienee, in all good_, 
faith, (smiplied and admired. Whereas, 
as mere animals, lliey were wndehed 
creatures, very low in the scale and 
very piwvly formed ; and as men and 
women possessing any power of trutiifnl 
dramatic expression by moans of action, 
they were no better than the cliorus at 
an Italian Opera iu England — and 
would have been worse if such a tldng 
were possible. 

Mine are no new views of the noble 
savage, Tim gi-eatest writers on natural 
liistory found iiim out long ago. Btit’KON 
knew what he was, ami showed why he 
is tlio sulky tyrant that he is to his 
women, and’ how it happens (Heaven ho 
praised!) that his nuto is spare in num- 
bers. Eov evidence tvf the ipv.vlity of his 
moral nature, pass himself for a mo- 
ment and reler to his “ faithful dog,” 
Has ho ever improved a, dog, or at- 
tached a dog, since Ids nohilify hi'st 
ran wild in wooils, and was brought 
down (at a vc-ry long shot) by I'oi'i': ? 
Or docs the animal that is tin* friend of 
mail, always degeaoratc in his low 
tociety ? 

It is not the miserable nature of the 
noble savage (bat is the now thing ; it 
is llie whimpering over him with maud- 
lin adniiialion, and the allecting to 
ivgret him, and the drawing of any 
comparison of advantag i between the 
blemi.-hes of civilisation and the tenor 
of his swinish life. There may have 
been a change now and then in tliose 
diseased absurdities, but there is none 
in him, 

Tldnk of the Bushmen. Think of 
the two men and the two women , who 
have bee'll exhibited about England for 
some years. Are tlie majority of per- 
sons — wlio n'inember the horrid little 
leader of that party in his festering 
bundle of hides, with his filth and his 
antipathy to water, and his straddled 
tegs, and his odious eyes shaded by 
his brutal haud» and his cry W 


“ Qii-U'U-u-aaft !*' (Bofijesman for 
Romotliing dosperaioly insulting 1 have 
no doubt; — conscious uf an atiectiouate 
yearning towards tlinfc inible savage, or 
is it idiosyncratic in me to alihor, 
detest, abmiii ante, and abjure him? I 
have no reserve on this suhject, and 
will frankly state that, setting a-ide 
that stage of the entcrtainnicnt wlicu 
ho wmiiterfeilcd the death of some 
creature he had shot, by laying his head 
on his hand and shaking his left leg — 
at which time I think it would have 
been jiistiliable homicide to slay him— » 
I have never seen that group sleeping, 
smoking, and expectorating round their 
brazier, but I have sincerely desired 
that something might happen to the 
charcoal smouldering theicin, which 
would cause the immediate .sutibeation 
of the whole of the noble strangers. 

There is at present a party of Zulu 
Kadirs exhibiting at the St. fleorge’s 
(iallcry, Hyde Park Corner, London. 
These luible savages arc represented in 
a most agreeable manner} they are 
seen in an elegant theatre, fitted with 
appropriate scenery of great beauty, 
and they are described in a very sensible 
and unpretciiding Ici tnrc, delivered with 
a modesty which is quite a patfeni to 
all similar exponents. Tliougli ex- 
tremely ugly, they are much lietter 
shajicd than such of their predecessors 
!«', I have referred to ; and llicy are 
ntHiur picturesque to the eye, though 
r.»r-lrom odoriferous to the nose. What 
a visitor loft to his own interpretings 
and imaginings luiglit supjiose these 
uohlcmen to be ubcut, when they give 
vent to that jianluininiid expression 
which is quite settled to be the natural 
gift of the iiobh savage, I (xuinot jk*- 
sibly couenive. ; for it is so much (oo 
luniinous for my personal civilisatimi 
that it conveys no idea to iny mind 
beyond a general stamping, rauiping, 
and raving, remarkable tas eveiythiilg 
iu savag'e ale is) for its tiire unilbimity. 
Blit, let, US — with the iiitcrjii'eter's 
as.si.staace, of which I ibr one stand so 
much in need — see what the noble 
savage does in Zulu ICafiirland. 

The noble savage set.s a king to reign 
over him, to whom he submits his life 
and limbs without a niuimur or quos- 
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foil, and whose whole life is passed chin 
decj) ill a lake of blood ; but who, after 
killing iuces.s'iiit.h', is in his turn killed 
by his relations and friends, the moment 
a gray hair appears on his liead. All 
the noble savage's wars ivith his fellow- 
savages (and he takes no pleasure in 
anything else) are wars of extermination 
— whieii is the best thing I know of 
liitn, and the most comfoi table to my 
mind wlien I look at him. lie has 
no inorsil feelings of any kind, sort, or 
descripllon ; auil his “mission” may 
be summed up as simidy ditibolical. 

The ceremonies with which he faintly 
diversifies his life are, of course, of a 
kitidred nattire. If he wants a wife he 
i!l>[ieais before the kennel of the gentle- 
tuaii whom he has selected for his 
father-in-law, attended by a party of 
mtile friends of a very strong Itavour, 
who screech and wliistle and stamp an 
ofl’er of so many cows for the young 
lady’s hand. The chosen tather-in-law 
—■also supported by a high-fiavouved 
party of male friends — screeches, whis- 
tles, and yells (being seated on the 
ground, be can’t stamp) that there 
never was such a daughter in the 
market as his daughter, and that he 
must have six move cows. The son- 
in-law and his select circle of backers, 
screech, W'histle, stamp, and yell in 
reply, that they wilT give three more 
cows. The father-in-law (an old de- 
luder, overpaid at the beginning’) accepts 
four, and rises to bind the bargain. 
The whole party, the young la>ly in- 
cluded, then falling into epileptic con- 
vulsions, and sereeching, whistling, 
stam]iing, and yelling together — and 
nobody tailing any notice of the young 
lady (whose charms .are not to be 
thought of without a shudder)— the 
noble savage 'is considered married, and 
lus friends make demoniacal leaps at 
him by way of coiigratuliition. 

When the noble savage finds himself 
a little unwell, and mentions the cir- 
cumstance to his frieuAs, it is imme- 
diiitely perceived that he is under the 
influence of witeheraft. A learned 
personage, called an Imyanger or Witch . 
Doctor, is immediately sent for to 
Nooker the Umtargartie, or smell out 
the witch. The male inhabitants of the 
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kraal being seated on the ground, the 
learned doctor, got up like a giizziy 
bear, aj)pe!ii s, and ailmiui,st(*rs a danott 
of a most terrific nature, duiiiig the 
exhibition of which leinedy he inces- 
santly gnsushes hi.s teeth, and liowi.s : — 
“ I am tlie original physician to Nooker 
the.Umtiirgmtic:. Yow yow vow I JNo 
connexion with -any other establishment. 
Till till till ! All other IJnitargarties 
are feignea Lmtargarties, Boroo Boi-oo ! 
but I perceive here a genuine and real 
Umtargartie, Hoosh Hoosh Hoosh ! in 
whoso blood I, the original Imyanger 
sand Nookerer, Blizzerum Bool will 
wash these bear's claws of mine, 0 
yow yow yow I” All this time the 
learned physician is looking out among 
the attentive faces for some unfoi'tuuate 
man who owes him a cow, or who has 
given liitn any small ofl’ence, or against 
whom, without oft'ence, he has conceived 
a spite. Him he never fails to Nooker 
as the Umtargartie, and he is instantly 
lulled. In the absence of such an inib- 
vidiial, the usinil jn-actice is to Nooker 
the quietest and moist gentlemanly 
person in company, But the nookering 
is invariably Ibllowed on the spot by 
the butchering. 

Some of the noble sav.ages in whom 
Mr. Gatlin was so strongly inteiested, 
and the diminution of whose numbers, 
by rum and small-pox, greatly all'ected 
him, had a (justom not unlike this, 
though much more appalling and dis- 
gusting in its odious details. 

The women being at work in the 
fields, hoeing the Indian corn, and the 
noble savage being asleep in the shade, 
the chief has .sometimes the coiidoscen. 
sion to come forth, and lighten the 
labor by looking at it. On the.se oc- 
casions, he seats himself in Ills own 
-siivage chair, and is attended by ins 
shield-bearer : who holds over his In ad 
a shield of cowhide — in shape like an 
immense mussel shell — fearfully ,'iud 
wonderfully, after the manner of a 
theatrical sujiernunierary. But lest the 
great man should foi'get his greatness 
in the contemplation of the humble 
. works of , agriculture, there suddenly 
rmshes iti a poet, retained for the pur- 
pose, called a Praiser. 'J'his literary 
gentleman wears a leopard’s head over 
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his own, and a dross of tigers' tails 5 
lie has the appearance of having come 
fspiws oil his hiuil legs from the 
Zoological tiaxiens; and he inconti- 
nently strikes up the chief's piaiwis, 
plunging and teaidng all the while. 
There is a frantie wickedness in this 
brute’s manner of worrying the air, 
and gnashing out, " <> what a delight- 
ful <;hii‘f he ist 0 what a delieious 
quantity of blood he sheds ! 0 how 

majestically he laps it up ! 0 how 

ehiinningly cruel he isl O how he 
tears the flesh of his enemies and 
crunches the bones! O how like the 
tiger and the leopai'd and the wolf and 
the bear he is! 0, row row row row, 
how fond I am of him -which might 
tempt the Society of Friends to charge 
at a hand-gallop into the Swartx-Kop 
location and exterminate the whole 
kraal. 

When, war is afoot among the noble 
savages — which is always — the chief 
holds a council to ascertain whether it 
is the opinion of his brotirers and friends 
in general that the enemy shall tic ex- 
terminated. On this occasion, after 
the peiformance of an Unisebeiiza, or 
war song, — which is exactly like all the 
other songH, — the chief makes a speech 
to his brotliors and friends, arranged in 
single file. No particular order is ob- 
served during the delivery of this 
address, but every gentleman who finds 
lilmaelf excited by the subject, instead 
of crying “Hear, hear!" as is the 
custom witli us, darts from the niiik 
and tramples out the life, or enushes | 
tlie skull, or mashes the fhee, or scoops I 
out the eyes, or breaks the limbs, or 1 
jierforms a wliirlwiiid of atrocities on ! 
the body, of an imaginary enemy. ' 
Several gentlemen bcraniiiig thus excited 
at once, and ponntiing away without 
the least regard to the orator, that 
illustrious person is rather in the posi- 
tion of an orator in an Irish House of 
Commons. But, several of these scenes 
of savage life bear a strong geiieno re- 
semblance to an Irish election, and I 
think would be extremely wfill received 
and understood at Cork. 

lu all these ceremonies the noble savage 


holds forth io the utmost possible «st» 
tent about himself; iVom whiiih (to 
turn him to some civilised account) wo 
may leant, I tliiuk, tiiat as egotism is 
one of the nio.'.t ofleiisive and ooiitcmpt- 
ilile littlenesses a civili.scil man can ex- 
hibit, BO it is really incompatible with- 
the intendiange of ivieas ; inasimieh as 
if we all talked about ourselves we 
•should soon have no listeners, and must 
be all yelling and sereeOhiiig at mice on 
our own sepiu’ate accounts: making 
society iiideous. It is my opinion that 
if wa retained in us anything of tlie 
noble savage, we could not get rid of it 
too soon. But the fact is clearly other- 
wise. Upon the wife and dowry ques- 
tion, substituting coin for cows, we have 
assuredly uothiug of the Zulu Kaffir 
Icl’t. The endurance of de.spotism is 
one great di,stiiiguishing mark ofa savage 
always. The improving world has 
quite got the better of that too, .In 
like manner, Paris is a civilised city, 
and the Thddtre Fran9ai8 a highly 
civilised theatre; and we shall never 
hear, and never have heard in these 
later days (of course) of the Praiser 
(/urc. No, no, civilised poets have 
better work to do. As to Nookering 
Uiiitaigarties, tliero are no pretended 
Uiiitargarties in Europe, and no Eu- 
ropean powers to Nooker them ; that 
would be mere hjiydom, subornation, 
amall malice, superstition, and false 
pretence. And as to private Unitar- 
garties, are we not, in the year eighteen 
hundred and lifty-three, with spirits 
rapping at our doors ? 

! To conclude as I began. My position 
is, that if wo have anything to learn 
ii'om the Noble Ravage, it is what to 
avoid. His virtues are a fable; liis 
happiness is a delusiou; his nobility, 
non, sense. We have no greater justifica- 
tion for being cruel to the s'niseraWc 
object, than for being cruel to a 
William: HiuKsr>KAK!'5 or an Isaac 
Nkwton; but he pa.sses away before 
an immeasurably belter and higher 
power than ever ran wild in any 
earthly woods, and the world will Iw 
all the better when his place knows hisj 
no more, 
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When Don Diego tie— I forget his 
name — the inventor of the last new 
Flying Miiohines, price so many francs 
for ladies, so many more for gentle- 
men — when Don Diego, by permission 
of Deputy Chaff Wax and his noble 
band, shall hat'e taken out a Patent for 
the Queen’s dominions, and sliall have 
opened a commodious Waiehouse in air 
airy situation ; and when all persons of 
any gentility will keep at least a pair 
of wings, and be seen skimming about 
in every direction ; I shall take a flight 
to Paris (as I soar round the woildj in 
a cheap and independent manner. At 
present, my reliance is on the South 
Eastern Railway Company, in whose 
Express Tiain here I sit, at eight of the 
dock on a very hot morning, under 
the very hot roof of the Terminus at 
hondon Bridge, in danger of being 
“ forced” like a cucumber or a melon, 
or a pine-npple— And talking of pine- 
apiiles, I suppose there never were so 
many iiine-apples in a Train as there 
appear to be in this Train. 

Whew ! The hot-house air is faint 
with pine-apples. Every French citizen 
or citizencss is carrying pine-apples 
home. The compact little Eiichantrfss 
in the corner of my carriage (French 
actress, to whom I yielded up my heart 
under the auspices of that brave child, 
“ MnAT-CiiEi-L,” at the St. James’s 
'riieatre the night before last) has a 
piue-apple in her lap. Compact ISn- 
diantress’s friend, confidante, mother, 
mystery. Heaven knows what, has two 
pine-apples in her lap, and a bundle of 
them under the seat. Tobacco-smoky 
Frenclmian in Algeiine wrajiper, with 
peaked hood beliind, who might be 
A.bd-el-Kader dyed rifle-green, and who 
seems to be dressed ontiiely in dirt and 
braid, cfirries pine-applos in a covered 
basket. Tall, grave, melancholy French- 
man, with black Vandyke beard, and 
hair close-erojiped, with expansive chest 
to waistcoat, and compressive waist to 
coat: saturnine as to his pantaloons, 


I calm as to his feminine boots, precious 
as to his jewellery, smooth and white 
as to his linen : dark-eyed, high-fore- 
headed, hawk-nosed — got up, one thinks, 
like Lucifer or Mephistopheles, or 
Zamiel, transfoimed into a highly 
genteel Parisian — has the green end of 
a pine-apple sticking out of his neat 
valise. 

Whew ! If I were to he kept here 
long, under this forcing - frame, I 
wonder what would become of me— 
whether I should be forced into a giant, 
or should sprout or blow into some 
other phenomenon ! Compact En- 
chantress is not ruffled by the heat— 
she is always composed, always com- 
pact. O look at her little ribbons, 
frills, and edges, at her shawl, at her 
gloves, at her hair, at her hiaoelets, at 
her bonnet, at everything about her! 
How is it accomplished! What does 
she do to be so neat ? How is it that 
every trifle she wears belongs to her, 
and cannot choose but be a part of her ? 
And even Jlystery, look at her! A 
model. Wystery is not young, not 
pretty, tlKiugh still of an average 
candle-light passability; but she does 
such miracles in her own behalf, that, 
oiie of these days, when she* dies, they’ll 
be amazed to find an old woman in her 
bed, distantly like her. She was an 
actress once, I shouldn’t wonder, and 
had a Mysteiy attendant on herself. 
Perhaps, Compact Enchantress will live 
to be a Mystery, and to wait with a 
shawl at the side-scenes, and to sit 
opposite to Mademoiselle in railway 
carriages, and smile and talk subser- 
viently, as Mystery does now.' That’s 
hard to believe ! 

Two Englishmen, and now our car- 
riage is -full. First Englishman, in the 
monied Interest — flushed, highly re- 
spectable— Stock Exchange, perha})s— 
City, certainly, faculties of second 
Englishman entirely absorbed in hurry. 
Plunges into the cai riage, blind. Calls 
out of window conceriUBg his luggage. 
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Su(rno.at.ps himself tmclor pillows 
of s^reaf coats, for no reason, and in a 
(ieinented niminer. Will rwwive no 
ahsnianee from any ymvter whatsoever. 

Is sUmt and hot, ami wipes his head, 
and inakes iiimseU’ hotter hy hreatlnng 
BO hard. Is totally inevednhtvis re* 
speitinsij aKsnvanee of Gollee.ted Gnaul 
that "there's no hurry.’' No hurry ! 
And !t llii’;ht to Paris in eleven horn's 1 

It is ail one to me in this drowsy 
corner, hurry or no Imrry. Until 
Don DieE;n hliall send home in y wim's, 
my flight is with the Nouth Uastern 
(Company, i can lly with tl»e tjouth 
Eaf-tein, more lazily, at all events, than 
in the upiu'r air. .1 have hut to sit 
here thinking as idly as I please, and he 
wliisked away, 1 am not accountahle 
to anvhody for the idleness of my 
thoiiglils in such an idlesnnnnnr llighl ; 
my flight is provided for hy the .South 
Eastern and is no business of mine. 

Tlie liell 1 With all my heart. It 
does not miniro ma to do so much as 
even to flap my wings. Something 
snorts lor me, something shrieks for 
me, something prodaiins to everything 
else that it had better keep out of my 
way, — and away I go, 

AiiJ The fresh air is pleasant after 
the forcing-frame, though it does blow 
over these intermiiiahle streets, and 
scatter the smoke of tliis vast wilderness 
of chimneys. Here we are — no, I mean 
there we weie, fin' it has darted far into 
tlie rear- — in IJerinoiidsey where the 
taniu'is live. Flash! The distant 
shijiping in the Tiimnes is gone. Wliirr ! 
The iitile slreeLs of new hnVk and red 
tile, with here and there a flagstalV 
growing like a tall weed out of the 
sffiuii’t beans, and, everywhere, plenty 
of open sewer and diliih for the promo- 
tion of the pnhiie health, have been j 
fired oil’ in a volley. Whizz 1 Dust- 
heaps, markiit - gardens, and waste 
grounds. Hattie ! New Cross Station, 
Shock 1 There vve were at Croydon, 
liui'-r-r-rl The tunnel. 

I wonder why it is that when I .shut 
my eyes in a tunnel 1 begin to feel as 
if I were going at an lixpre.ss pace the 
other way. I am clearly going back to j 
London now, Comj)act Encliantre.ss , 
must have Ibrgottea something, aiulj 


rever.sfid the engine. No I After long 
(larkiiess, pale titful streaks <if light 
appear. I mu still Hying tm for Fidke- 
sUiue. The streaks grow stronger— 
hecome. eoutiuuous- hecome the phost 
, (d'day — heeouic tlie living day—heeame 
I I meau-"-tlie tuuiie! is tuiies ;uni miles 
away, and here 1 fly through sunlight, 
all ‘among the harvest and Uie Kentish 
hops. 

There is a dreamy ]di;aflnve in tin.s 
flying. I wouihw where it was, and 
when it was, that we exploded, blew 
into spare somehow, a Pari lament. ary 
Train, with a crowd of heads and i'area 
looking at ns out of cagesj and .some 
hats waving. Monied Interest says it 
wit.s at lieignte Station. E.xpounds to 
Mystei-y how lieignte Station is .«o many 
miles from London, wltich Mystery 
.again develops to Compact Enchanti es.s. 
Tliere might be neither a lleigato nor a 
London for me, as I fly away ariiojig 
the Kentish hops and harvest. What 
do / (i!ue '{ 

Dangl We have let another Stationr 
oil', and tiy away regardles.s. Every- 
thing is flying. Tlie linji-gardens turn 
grai'ernlly towards me, presenting re- 
gular aveimes of hojis in rapid flight, 
then whirl away. So do the pools 
and rnslies, haystacks, sheep, clover in 
full liloom delicious to the flight and 
smell , coni-shearea, cherry-oroliards, 
apple-orchards, leajicrs, gh’aners, hedges, 
gales, fields that taper ofl' into little 
angular conier.s, cottages, gardens, now 
and tlien a churcli. fling, liangl A 
double-h irrcllcd Station ! Now a wood, 
now u bridge, now a laiidscajie, now a 
cutting, now a— — Dang ! a single- 
harrelied Station — there was a cricket- 
match soinewlune with two white tents, 
and then four flying cows, then tur- 
nips — now the wires oJ' the electric 
telegraph are all alive, and spin, and 
blurr their edges, and go ujiaiid down, 
and niakij the intervals between each 
other most irregular: coiitiactiiig atid 
e.vpandiiig in tiie strangest manner. 
Now we .slacken. With a .screwing, 
and a grinding, and a smell of water 
thrown on aslies, now we .'■top ! 

Demented 'Traveller, who has been 
for two or three minutes watchful, 
Ciuicnes his great coals, plunges at the 
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door, rattles it, cries ^HU” eager to 
embark on board of imj)os»ible packets, 
far ijiland, Collected Guard n})pcars. 
“ Are you for Tunbridge, sir ?” “ Tun- 
bridge? No. 1’iiri.s.” “ Plenty of 
time, sir. No liurry. Five minutes i 
here, sii*, for rcfjesliment.” I am so ] 
blest (anticipating Zamiel, by half a I 
second) as to procure a gla.ss of water 
for Compact Enchantress. _ j 

Who would suppose we had been i 
flying at such a rate, and shall take 
wing again directly? Kefreshment- 
rooni full, platform full, porter with 
watering-pot deliberately cooling a hot 
wheel, another porter with equal de- 
liberation helping the rest of the wheels 
bountifully to ice cream. Monied 
Interest and I re-entering the carriage 
first, and being there alone, he intimates 
to me that the French arc “ no go ” as 
a Nation. I ask why ? He says, that 
Reign of Terror of theirs was quite 
enough. I ventured to inquire whether 
he remembers anything that preceded 
said Reign of Terror? He says not 
particularly. “ Because,” I remark, 
“ the harvest that is reaped, has some- 
times been sown.” Monied Interest 
repeats, as quite enough for him, that 
the . B’rench are revolutionary, — “ and 
always at it.” 

Bell. Compact Enchantress, helped 
in by Zainiel, (whom the star-s con- 
Ibund 1) gives us her charming little 
side-box look, and smites me to the 
core. Mystery eating sponge-cake. 
Tine-apple atmosphere faintly tinged 
with susjiicions of sherry. Demented 
Traveller flits past the carriage, looking 
for it. Is bliinl with agitation, and 
can’t see it. Seems singled out by 
Destiny to be the only unhappy crea- 
ture in the flight, who has any cause to 
hurry himself. Is nearly left behiitd. 
Is seized by Collected Guard after the 
Train is in motion, and bundled in. 
Still, has lingering suspicions that there 
must be a, boat in the neighbourhood, 
and Kill look wildly out of wiirdow 
for it. 

Flight jc.sumed. Corn-sheaves, hop- 
gardens, reapers, gleaneis, ajiple- or- 
chards, clioi’i y-orchards, Stations single 
and doiible-bar'ielled, Ashford. Com- 
pact Enchantress (corrstantly talking to 
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Mystery, in an exquisite manw' gives 
a little scream ; .a sound that sr.ems to 
come from high up in her precious 
little head ; from beldiid her brinlit 
little eyebrows. “ Great Ilcavcn, my 
])iue-apple ! My Angel 1 It is lost I” 
Mystery is desolated. A soiurli made. 
It is not lost. 7,a'ni.cl tiiids it. I 
curse him (flyirg) ju the IVrsian 
manner'. May Ir'.s t>.ce be turned up- 
side down, ar.J j,ctiasses sit upon liis 
uncle’s grave f 

Now fresh'/ a?/, now glimpses of un- 
enclosed Dce.r •/ iud with flapping crows 
flying over (t vrhom we soon oultly, 
trow the iVa, uow Folkestone at a 
quarter ’J /x ten, “ 'I'ickets ready, 
gentleir// (' Demented dashes at the 
door. '* Far Paris, sir ?” No hurry. 

Not Tie least. We are dropped 
slowly down to the I'ort, and sidle to 
and f.o (the whole Train) before the 
insens ble Royal George Hotel, for some 
ten minutes. 'I'he Roy.d Geoige tikes 
no more heed of us than its nai jesake 
under water at Spitlread, or under earth 
at Windsor, does. 'I’he Royal George’s 
dog lies winking and blinking at us, 
without taking the trouble to sit up ; 
and the Royal George’s “ wedding 
pai-ty " at the open w'indow (who seem, 
i must say, rather tired of bliss) don’t 
bestow a solitary glance ujjon us, flying 
thus to Paris in eleven hours. The 
first gentleman in Folkestone is evi- 
dently used up, on this subject, 

Aleanwhile, Demented chafes, f’on- 
ceives that every man’s hand is against 
him, and e.\ortr:ig itself to pi event his 
getting to Paris. nefu.ses consolation, 
1‘attles dooi'. Sees smoke ort the hori- 
zon, and “ knows” it’s the boat gone 
without him. Monied Intei’est.resent- 
I fully explains that he is going to I’aris 
too. Demented signifies that if Monied 
Interest chooses to be left behind. A# 
don’t. 

“ Refreshments in the Waiting-Room, 

, ladies arid geirtlemeu. No hurry, ladies 
and gentlemen, lor Paris. No liiiiTy 
[ whatever I” 

1 Twenty minutes’ pause, by Folke- 
I stoile clock, for looking at Fliuhati tress 
j while she eats a sandwich, and at 
i Mystery while she eats of everything 
I tliere that is eatable, from pork-pie^ 
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causatfp, j \m, and gooseberries, to lumps 
of supir. All this time, there is a very 
waterfall of luggage, with a spray of 
dost, tumbling slantwise from the pier 
into the steamboat. All this time, 
l)e!noute<l(who has no business with it) 
watulies it with starting eyes, fiercely 
requii'iiig to be shown his luggage. 
When it at last concludes the «!atanict, 
he rushes hotly to refresh— is shouted 
after, pursued, jostled, brought buck, 
pitched into the departing steamer up- 
side down, aud caught by mariners dis- 
giaoefnlly. 

A lovely harvest day, a cloudless 
sky, a tranquil sea. The piston-rods of 
tiie engines so regularly coming up from 
below, to look (as w'cll they may) at 
the bright weather, and so regularly 
almost knocking their iron heads against 
the cross beam of the skylight, and 
never doing it! Another Parisian 
actress is on board, attended by another 
Mystery. Comiwi Knehantress greets 
her sister artist— Oh, the Compact 
One’* pretty teeth! — and Mystery 
greets Mystery. Afy Mystery soon 
ceases to be. conversiitioiuil — is taken 
poorly, in a word, having lunched too 
miscellaneously — and goes below. The 
remaining Mystery then smiles upon 
the sister nrti.sts (who, I am afraiil, 
wouldn’t greatly mind stabbing each 
other), anil is upon the whole ravished. 

And now I find that all the Freneh 
people on board begin to grow, and all 
the Knglish people to shrink. The 
French are nearing home, and shaking 
off a disadvantage, whereas we are 
shaking it on. Zamiel is the .same 
man, aud Ahd-el-Kader is the same 
man, but e.ach seems to come into po.s- 
»es*ioii of an indescribable confidence 
that depirts from us — from Alonied 
Interest, for instance, and from me. 
Just what they gain, we lose. Certain 
British “Gents” about the steensman, 
ifUelleotually nurtured at home on 
parody of everything and truth of 
nothing, become subdueii, and in a 
manner forlorn; and when the steem- 
man tells them (not unexultingly) how 
he has “ been upon this station now 
eight year, and never see the old town 
ofBiillnm yet,” one of them, with an 
imbecile reliance on a reed, asks him 


wliat be coniiiders to be the best hotel 
in Paris ? 

Now, I trend upon French ground, 
and am greeted by the three chai'ming 
words, I.ilicrty, I'lqtuility, l''ratf«.nif.y, 
p.-iinted up tin letters a little too thin 
for their height) on the Custom-house, 
wall — also by the sight, of large cocked 
hats, without which demonstrative 
head-gear nothing of a public nature 
can be done upon this soil. All the 
rabid Hotel pojmlation of Boulogne 
howl and .shriek oulsidc a distant 
b.arrier, fr.mtic to get at us. De- 
mented, by some unlucky means pecu- 
liar to himself, is delivered over to their 
fury, and is presently seen struggling 
in a wliirlpool of Touters — is somehow 
understood to be going to Paris— i.s, 
with infinite noise, rescued by two 
cocked hats, and brought into Custom- 
house bondage with the rest of us. 

Here, 1 resign the active duties of 
life to an eager being, of preternatura! 
sharpness, with a shelving forehead 
and a shabby snnff'-colored coat, who 
(from the wharf) brought me down 
with hi.s eye before the bo.at came into 
port. He darts upon my luggage, on 
the floor where all the luggage is 
strewn like a wreck at the bottom of 
the great deep; gets it proclaimed and 
weiglied as the property of “ Monsiaur 
a traveller unknown;” pays certain 
francs for it, to a certain functionary 
behind a I’igeon Hole, like a pay-box at 
a Theatre (the .arrangements in general 
are on a wholesale scale, half military 
and half theatriGil) ; and I suppose I 
shall find it when i come, to Paris — he 
■says I .dial!. I know nothing about it, 
except (hat I pay him his small fee, 
and pocket the ticket he gives me, uini 
.sit upon a countfjr, involved in the 
general distraction. 

Railway station. “Lunch or dinner, 
ladies and gentleman, i’lenty of timo 
for I’aris. Plenty of time!” Largo 
hall, long counter, long strips of dining- 
table, bottles of wine, plate.s of meat, 
roast chickens, little loaves of bread, 
basins of soup, little car.ill'es of brandy, 
cakes, and fruit. Comfortably restored 
from these resources, i begin to fly 
again. 

I saw Zamiei (before I took wing) 
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preietited to Compact Enchantress 
and Sister Artist, by an officer in 
uniform, with a waist like a wasp's, 
and pantaloons like two balloons. They 
all got into the next carriage together, 
accompanied by the two Mysteries, 
'i’hey laughed. I am alone in the 
carriage ftbr I don’t consider Demented 
anybody) and alone in the world.. 

Fields, windmills, low grounds, pol- 
lard-trees, windmills, fields, fortifica- 
tions, Abbeville, soldiering and drum- 
ming. I wonder where England is, 
and when I was there last — about two 
years ago, I should say. Flying in 
and out among these trenches and 
batteries, skimming the clattering 
drawbridges, looking down into the 
stagnant ditches, I become a prisoner 
of state, esciiping. I am confined with 
ft comrade in a fortress. Our room is 
in an upper story. We have tried to 
get up the chimney, but thei-e’s an 
iron grating across it, imbedded in the 
masonry. After months of labour, we 
have worked the grating loose with the 
poker, and can lift it up. We have 
also made a hook, and twisted our rugs 
and blankets into ropes. Our plan is, 
to go up the chimney, hook our I'opes 
to the top, descend hand over hand 
upon the roof of the guard-house far 
below, shake the hook loose, watch 
the opportunity of the sentinel’s pacing 
away, hook again, drop into the ditch, 
swim across it, creep into the shelter of 
the wood. The time is .come — a wild 
and stormy night. We are up the 
chimney, we are on the guard-house 
roof, we are swimming in the murky 
ditch, when lol “Qui v'lh?” a bugle, 
the alarm, a crash! What is it? 
Death ? Flo, Amiens, 

More fortifications, more soldieidug 
and drumming, more basins of soup, 
moi'e little loaves of bread, more bottles 
of wine, more carall’es of brandy, more 
time for refreshment. Everything 
good, and everything ready. Bright, 
luisiibstautUil-looking, scenic sort of 
station. People waiting. Houses, uni- 
forms, beards, inonstaelies, some sabots, 
plenty of neat women, and a few old- 
visaged children. Ihiless it he a de- 
lusion born of my giddy flight, the 
grown-up people and the children seem 


to change places in Prance. In general, 
the boys and girls are little old men 
and women, and the men and women 
lively boys and girls. 

Bugle, shriek, flight resumed. Mo- 
nied Interest has come into my car- 
riage. Says the manner of rcfresliiiig 
is “ not bad," but considers it French, 
Admits great dexterity and politeness 
in the attendants. Thinks a decimal 
currency may have something to do 
with their despatch in settling accounts, 
and don’t know 1 at what it’s sensible 
and convenient. Adds, however, as a 
general protest, that they’re a revolu- 
tionary people — and always at it. 

Ramparts, canals, cathedral, river, 
soldiering and drumming, open oouritiy, 
river, earthenware manufactures, Creil, 
Again ten minutes. Not even De- 
mented in a hurry. Station, a draw- 
ing-room with a verandah: like a 
planter’s house. Monied Interest con- 
sider it a band-box, and not made to 
last. Little round tables in it, at one 
of which the Sister Artists .and attend- 
ant Mysteries are established with 
Wasp and Zamiel, as if they were going 
to stay a week. 

Anon, with no more trouble than 
before, I am flying again, and lazily 
wondering as I fly. What has the 
South Eastern done with all the hor- 
rible little villages we used to pass 
through, in the Diligence ? What 
have they done with all the summer 
dust, with all the winter mud, with all 
the dreary avenues of little trees, with 
all the ramshackle postyards, with all 
the beggars (who used to tui n out at 
night with bits of lighted candle, to 
look in at the coach windows), with all 
the long-tailed horses who were always 
biting one another, with all the big 
postilions in jaek-boots—with all the 
mouldy cafds that we used to stop at, 
where a long mildewed tablecloth, set 
forth with jovial bottles of vinegar and 
oil, and with a Siamese arrangement of 
pepper and salt, was never wanting? 
Whei-e are the grass-grown little towns, 
the wonderful little market-places all 
unconscious of markets, the shops that 
nobody kept, the streets that nobody 
trod, the chiu'ches that nobody went 
the bells that nobody rang, the 
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t'.nTilik-ilown old building# plnstoml 
with many-colored bills that nobody 
mid ? Wliere are the tw'o-and-twenty 
weary hours of long long day and 
night jouriity, sure to be either inanp- 
portahly hot or inaupportably cold ? 
Where arc the pains in my bones, 
where are tlie lidgets in my legs, where 
is the Frenchman with the nightcap 
wlio never would have the little coupd- 
window down, and who always tell upon 
me when he went to slcej), and always 
slept all night snoring onions? 

A voice breaks in with “ Paris 1 
Here we are!” 

1 have overflown myself, perhaps, 
hut 1 can’t helieve it. 1 fuel as if I 
were enchanted or bewitched. It is 
barely eight o’clock yet — it is nothing 
like half-past — ^whon 1 have had iny 
luggage examined at that briskest of 
Custom-houses attached to the station, 
and am rattling over the pavement in a 
haokney-eabriolet. 

Surely, not the pavement of Paris ? 
Yes, I think it is, too. I don’t know 
any other place where there arc all 
tlie.se high liouses, all these hagsard- 
looking wine shops, all tliese billiard 
tables, all these stocking-makers with 
flat red or yellow legs of wood for 
signboard, all these fuel shops with 
stacks of billets painted outside, and 
real billets sawing in the gutter, all 
these dirty comers of streets, all lliese 
ciibinct pictures over dai-k doorways 
representing discreet matrons nursing 
bal>ie.s. And yet this morning — Pll 
think of it in a warm-bath. 

Very like a small room that I re- ! 
member in the Chinese baths upon the ' 
Boulevard, ceitainly; and, though I 
see it through the steam, I think that I 
might swear to that peculiar hot-linen 
basket, like a large wicker honr-glas.s, 
When can it have been that I left 
home? When was it that I paid 
“through to Paris” at London Bridge, 
and discharged myself of all responsi- 
bility, except tlie preservation of a 
voucher ruled into three divisions, of 
which the first was snipped off at 
Folkestone, the second aboard the boat, 


and the third taken at my journey’s 
cud? It seems to have buen ages ago. 
Calculation is ufieles/i, 1 will go out 
for a walk. 

The crowds in the street';, the lights 
in the shops and Iwlconii'.;, the elegance, 
variety, and beauty of their tlecoratiuiis, 
the number of the theatres, the Inil- 
lianh cafes with their windows thnnvn 
up high and their vivacious gi'OU[is m 
little tables on the pavement, the light 
and glitter of the hon.scs turned as it 
were inside out, soon convince me that 
it is no dream ; that 1 am in Paris, 
howsoever I got here. I stroll dowui 
to the sparkling Palai.s Royal, up the 
Uue de ilivoli, to the I’laee N'endOnie. 
As I glance into a jn-iiit-.-hop window, 
Monied Interest, my late travelling 
companion, comes upon me, laughing 
with the highest relisli of disdain. 
“ Here’s a people 1” he says, pointing 
to Napoleon in the window and Napo- 
leon on the column. “ Only one idea 
all over Paris 1 A monomania I” 
Humph ! I THINK i have seen Napo- 
leon’s match ? There WA.s a statue, 
when I came away, at Hyde Park 
Corner, and another in the City, and a 
print or two in the shofis. 

I walk up to the Barriore de PEtoile, 
sutliciently dazed by my flight to have 
a pleasant dou)>t of the reality of 
everything about me; of tho lively 
crowd, the overlianging trees, Iho per- 
forming dog.s, tlie hohtiv-Imvses, the 
beautifnl persjieotives of .shining lamps: 
the hundred and one inielusurcs, where 
the .singing is, in gle.iming orchesiraa 
of azure and gold, and where a star- 
eyed Hoiiri couie.s round with a box for 
voluntary oil'ering.s. So, 1 pass to my 
hotel, enchanted ; .sup, eiicliantod ; go 
to bed, enchanted; ]iushing bai'k tliis 
morning (if it really were this morn- 
ing) into the remoteness of time, hle.ss- 
ing thd youth Ea.slein Company for 
realising tlie Arabian Nights m theso 
pro.se day.s, murmuring, as I wing my 
idle flight into the laini of dieams, “No 
hurry, ladie.s and gentlemen, going to 
Paris in eleven hours. It is so well 
done, that there really is uo hurry 1” 
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Wei are not by any moans dovout 
tielievers in tbe old Bow Street Police. 
To say the truth, we think, there was a 
vast amount of humbug about those 
worthies. Apart from many of them 
being men of very indifferent character, 
and tar too much in the habit of con- 
sorting with thieves and the like, they 
never lost a public occasion of jobbing 
and trading in mystery and making 
the most of themselves. Continually 
puffed besides by incompetent magis- 
trates anxious to conceal their own 
deticiencies, and liand-in-glove with the 
penny-a-liners of that time, they be- 
came a sort of superstition. .Mthougli 
ns a Preventive Police they were utterly 
ineffective, and as a Detective Police 
were very loose and uncei tain in tlicir 
operations, they remain with some 
people a superstition to the present 
day. 

On the other hand, the Detective 
Force organised since the establishment 
of the existing Police, is so well chosen 
and trained, proceeds so systematically 
and quietly, does its business in such a 
workman-like manner, and is always so 
calmly and steadily engaged in the 
service of the public, tliat the public 
re;dly do not know enough of it, to 
know a tithe of its usefulness. Im- 
jtressed with this conviction, and in- 
teiested in the men themselves, we 
rei)i-esent('d to the authorities at t=cot- 
liiiid Yard, that we should be glad, if 
there wore no official objection, to have 
some talk witli the Detectives. A 
mo.st obliging and ready jiermission 
being given, a certain evening wa< ap- 
pcdiited witli a ceitain Inspector for a 
social conlerence between ourselves and 
the Deleelives, at The Household 
Words Ollice in Wellington Street, 
Strand, Loudon. In consequence of 
whieli appointment the party “came 
oft',’’ which we are about to describe. 
And we beg to repeat that, avoiding 
such topics as it might for obvious 
reasons be injurious to the public, or 


disagreeable to respectable individuals, 
to touch upon in piint, oiir description 
is as exact as we can make it. 

The reader will have tite goodness to 
imagine the Sanctum Sanctorum of 
Household Words. Anything that best 
suits the reader’s fancy, will liest repre- 
sent that magnificent chamber. We 
merely stipulate for a round table in 
j the middle, with s(une glasses and cigars 
arranged upon it; and the elitoiial 
I sofa elegantly hemmed in between 
that stately piece of furniture and the 
wall. 

^,It is a sultry evening at dusk. The 
stones of Wellington Street are hot and 
gritty, and the watermen and hackney- 
coaclmien at tlie Theatre opposite, are 
much Hushed and aggravated. Car- 
riages are constantly setting down tlie 
people wlio have come to Fairy-Land; 
and tliere is a mighty shouting and 
bellow'iiig every now and then, deafening 
us for the moment, through iho open 
I windows. 

j .lust at dusk. Inspectors Wield and 
I St.nlker are announced ; but wo do not 
undertake to warrant the orthography 
, of any of the nanu's here inentioued. 
Insjiector Wield jiresonts Inspector 
Stalker. Inspector Wield is a iniiidle- 
' aged man of a poitly presence, with a 
large, moist, knowing eye, a ]ut.sky 
Voice, and a habit of euiphasising his 
conversation by tlie aid of a corjnilent 
fore-finger, which is coiustantly in 
juxtu-position with his eyes or nose, 
In.spector Stalker is a shrewd, hard- 
lieadcd Scotchman~iu aijpearanee not 
at all unlike a very acute, tliormiglily- 
trained schoolmaster, from the Normal 
Establishment at Glasgow. Inajicctor 
Wield one might have known, pei liaps, 
for what lie is — Imspeclor Stalker, 
never. 

The ceremonies of reception over, 
Inspectors Wield and Stalker obsen'e 
»hat they have brought some sergeants 
with them. The sei'geants are pre- 
sented — five in number. Sergeant Dova» 
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ton, Sprgeatit Witchem, Sergeant. Mith, 
Sergeant Fendall, and Sergeant Stow. 
We have the vvhole Detective Force 
from Seolhind Yard, with one exception. 
Tln'y .sit (3(»wn in a semi-circle (tli<‘ two 
Inspoctor.s at the two ends) at a little 
distance tVoin tlie round table, fiieing 
the editorial sofa, livery man of them, 
in a glance, immediately takes an in- 
ventory of tlie furniture and an accu- 
rate .sltetuh of the editorial pve.sence. 
The Editor feds that any gentleman in 
company could take him up, if need 
should be, without the smallest hesita- 
tion, twenty years hence. 

The whole party are in plain clothes. 
Sergeant Dornton about fifty ye-ara of 
age, with a ruddy face and a high sun- 
burnt forehead, Imthe air of one who 
has been a Sergeant in the army — he 
might have sat to Wilkie for the Soldier 
in the Reading of the Will. He is 
famous for steailily pursuing the induc- 
tive process, and, from small beginnings, ' 
working on from clue to clue until he 
bags his man. Sergeant Witcliem, 
shorter and thicker-set, and marked 
with the small-pox, has something of a 
reserved and thoughtful air, as if he 
were engaged in deep arithmetical cal- 
culations. He is renowned for his 
acquaintance with the swell mob. 
Sergeant Mith, a smooth-laced man 
with a fresli bright comple.xion, and a 
strange air of simplicity,, is a dab at 
housebreakers. Sergeant Feudall, a 
liglit-liiiired, well-spoken, polite person, 
is a prodigious hand at pursuing pri- 
vate inquiries of a delicate nature. 
Straw, a little wiry Sergeant of meek 
demeanour and strong sense, would 
knock at a door and ask a series of ques- 
tions in any mild character you choose 
to pre.scribe to him, from a charity-boy 
upwards, and seem as innocent as an 
infant. They .are, one and all, res 2 iect- 
ahle-looking men ; of perfectly good 
deportment ami unusual intelligence j 
with notliing lounging or slinking in 
their manners ; with an air of keen 
observation and quick perception when 
addressed ; and generally presenting in 
tlieir faces, traces more or leas marked 
of habitually leading lives of .strong 
mental excitement. They have all 
good eyes { and they all can, and they 


all do, look full at ivhom, soever they 
apeak to. 

We light (lie cigars, and liaiul round 
the glassc.s (wliicli are very lemperately 
u.sed indeed j, and the conveniiitioii iiegiiis 
liy a modest auiatenr ruferinice on the 
Editorial part to tlu! .swell mob. in. 
specter Wield imniediatnly remove.s his 
cigar from his lip.s, wave.s his right 
hmid, and say.s, “ Regarding the swell 
mob, sir, I can't do In.'tter than call 
upon So’geant Witchem. Dcoanse the 
rca.son w'hy? I’ll tell you, ►Sergeant , 
Witchem is hotter acquainted with the 
sw'ell mol) than any oiliccr in Loiidmi." 

Our heart leaping up when we beheld 
this rainbow in tlie sky, we tui’ii to 
Sergeant Witchem, wlio very concisely, 
ami ill we)l-clio.sen language, goes into 
the subject forthwith. Meantime, the 
whole of his brother officers are closely 
interested in attending to what he says, 
and observing its cflcct. Presently 
they begin to strike in, one or two 
together, when an opportunity oilers, 
and the conversation tjoconies general. 
But tiiese brother ollioer.s only come in 
to the assistance of eaoli other — not to 
the contradiction— and a more amicable 
lirotiierliood there could not he. From 
the .swell mob, we diverge to the idti- 
' tired topics of crack.smen, fences, public- 
house tiancei'.s, iircti-.sueaks, de.sigiiing 
young jieople who go out “goiitiphing,” 
and otlier '* school.s.” It is oh.servalde 
tlirougixiut the.se revehdions, that In- 
.spectiir Stiilkei', tlie Scot chmau, i.s ahviiya 
e-xaet and statistical, and that when any 
qiieslioii of figures ari.ses, everybody 
as by ono eou.sent pau.se.s, and loolts to 
him. 

When we have e.xhansted the various 
schools of Art — during wliich dis- 
cussion the whole body have roniaineil 
pi'olouiully attentive, exctqit when some 
unusual noi.se at the Theatre nve tlie 
way has iiidneed .some gentbsn.-ni te 
glance inquiringly towards the win- 
dow in tlmt direction, behind his ne.xt 
neighliour’s batik — we burrow ttir in- 
foimatioii on such ptiinls as the follow- 
ing. Whetlier there really are any 
higliway lohberie.s in London, or wlic- 
tlier some cireiimstances not convenient 
to be mentioned by tin; aggrieved psuty, ' 
usually precede the robberies com- 
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plained of, under that head, wliich quite 
change their character ? Certainly the 
latter, almost always. Whether in the 
case of vohheries in houses, wljere 
servants are necessarily exposed to 
doubt, innocence under suspicion ever 
becomes so like guilt in ajipearance, 
that a good officer need he cautious liow 
he judges it? Undoubtedly. Nothing 
is so common or deceptive as such ap- 
pearances at fii'st. Whether in a place 
of public amusement, a thief know-s an 
officer, and an officer knows a thief — 
supposing them, beforehand, strangers 
to each other— -because each recognises 
in the other, under all disguise, an 
inattention to what is going on, and a i 
purpose that is not the purpose of being 
entertained? Yes. That’s the way 
exactly. Whether it is reasonable or 
ridiculous to trust to the alleged experi- 
ences of thieves as narrated by them- 
selves, in prisons, or penitentiaries, or 
anywhere? In general, nothing more 
absm'd. Lying is their habit and their 
trade ; and they would rather lie— even 
if they hadn’t an intere.st in it, and 
didn’t want to make themselves agree- 
able^ — than tell the truth. 

From these topics, we glide into a 
review of the most celebrated and hor- 
rible of the great crimes that have been 
committed within the last fifteen or 
tw’enty years. The men engaged in 
the discovery of almost all of them, and 
in. the pursuit or apprehension of the 
rnurderers, are here, down to the very 
bust instance. One of our guests gave 
chase to and boarded the emigrant ship, 
in. winch the murdere-is last hanged in 
London was supposed to have embarked. 
We learn from him that his errand was 
Jiiit announced to the passengers, who 
may have no idea of it to this hour. 
That he went below, wuth the captain, 
lamp in hand — it being dark, and the 
wliole steerage abed and ^ea-slck — and 
engaged the Mm. Manning who icaa on 
board, in a conversation about her 
luggage, until she was, with no small 
pains, induced to raise her head, and 
turn her face towards the light. Satis- 
fied ihat she was not the object of his 
search, he quietly le-embarkcd in the 
Government steamer alongside, and 
etesmed home again with the intelligence. 


When we have exhausted these sub- 
jects, too, which occupy a coirstderablc 
time in the discussion, two or three 
leave their chairs, whisper tJergeaut 
Witchem, ami resume their seats. 
Sergeant Witchem leaning forward a 
little, and placing a liand on each of his 
leg.s, then modestly speaks as follows: 

“My brother-officers wish me to 
relate a little account of my taking 
'rally-ho Thompson, A man oughtn’t 
to tell what he has done himself; but 
still, as nobody was with me, and, con- 
sequently, .as nobody but myself can 
tell it, I’ll do it in the best way I can, 
if it .should meet your approval,” 

We assure Sei-geant Witchem that he 
will oblige us very much, and we all 
compose ourselves to listen with great 
interest and attention. 

“ Tally-lio Thompson," says Sergeant 
Witchem, after merely wetting hi.s lips 
with his brandy-and-water, “Tally-bo 
Thompson was a famous horse-stealer, 
couper, and magsraan. Thompson, 
in conjunction with a p.al that occa- 
sionally worked with him, gammoned a 
countryman out of a good a'ound sum of 
money, under pretence of getting him 
a situation— the regular old dodge — 
and was afterwards in the * Hue and 
Cry ’ for a horee — a horse that he stoic, 
down in Hevtfor'dshire. 1 had to look 
after Thompson, and I applied myself, of 
course, in the fir.st instance, to di.scover- 
iiig where he was. Now, Thompson’* 
wife lived, along with a little daughler, 
at Chelsea. Knowing that Thompson 
was somewhere in the country, I 
watched the house — especially at post- 
time in the morning — thinking Tliomj)- 
son was pretty likely to write to her. 
Sure enough, one morning the postman 
comes up, and dclivcm a letter at Mrs. 
Thompson’s door. Little gill opens 
the door, and takes it in. We’re not 
always sure of postmen, though the 
people at the post-offices are alw'ays 
very obliging. A po.stman may lielp 
us, or he may not, — just as it happens. 
However, I go across the road, and I .say 
to the postman, after he has left the 
letter, t Good morning 1 how are you?’ 
‘How .are j,ou?’ says he. ‘ You’ve 
just delivered a letter lor Mf.s. Thomp- 
son.’ ‘ Yes, I have.’ ‘ You didn’t 
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htipjicn to vftiinrtrk what the post-mark 
Wivs, peihapsy’ ‘No,’ sayw he, M 
fliiliv'ti.’ ‘ Come,’ says I, ‘ I’ll be pliiin 
with you. I'm iu .a small way of 
busiuf'.ss, mill I have s;ivi.>u 'I’homiisou 
erwlit, iuiil I wm’t allbnl to lose what he 
owes me. I know he’s jrot money, ami 
I know lie’s in the country, and if you 
oonhl tel! me what the post-mark was, 

I should be very mnoli obliged to you, 
and you’d do a servire to a tradesman 
in a small way of business that can't 
afford a loss.’ * Well,’ ho said, ‘ 1 dji 
assure you that I did not observe what 
the post-mark was; all 1 know i.s, 
that there was money in the letter — I 
should say a sovereign.’ This was 
enough for me, because of course 1 knew 
that Thompson having sent his wif'e 
money, it was prohable she’d write to 
Thompson, by return of po.st, to acknow- 
ledgi* the receipt, So 1 said, * Thankee’ 
to the postman, atui I kept on the watch. 
In the afternoon I saw the little girl 
coma out. Of course I followed her. 
She went into a stationer's shop, and I 
needn’t say to you that 1 looketl in at 
the window. .‘^Iie bought some writing- 
paper and envelopes, and a pen. I 
think to myself, ‘That’ll do!’— watch 
her liomo again — and don’t go away, 
you may be sure, knowing that Mrs. 
Thompson was writing her letter toTidly- 1 
ho, and tliat the letter would be po.sted I 
presently. In about an hour or so, out 
came the littlcgirl ag.aii), with the letter 
in her hand. 1 went up, and said 
something to the child, whatever it 
might have been; hut I couldn’t see 
the direction of the letter, betsmae .she 
held it with the seal upwards. How- 
ever, I observed tliat on the back of the 
letter tliere was what we call a kiss — 
a drop of war by the .side of tJie seal — 
and again, you understand, that was 
enongii for me. I .s.aw her post the 
letter, waited till she wa.s gone, then 
went into the shop, and asked to see the 
Master. When he tame out, I told him, 

* Now, I'm an Officer in the Detective 
Force; there’s a letter with a ki.s.s been 
posted hero just now, for a man that 
I’m in search of; and what I hjive to 
ask of you, is, that you will let me look 
at tho dircctiou of that . letter.’ He 
was vary dv*l — took a lot of letter# 


from the box in the window — shook ’erei 
out on the counter with the faces 
downwards — ami there among ’em 
was the identical leftor willi the 
kiss. It was liircctcd, Mr. Thounis 

I’igeon, Post Office, I5~ , to be left 

'till called for. l)own 1 went to li 

(ahnndreil mid twenty miles or so) that 
night. Early next morning 1 went to 
the Post Office; saw the gentleman in 
charge of tliat department; told him 
who I was ; and that my object was to 
•see, and track, the party that should 
come for the letter for Mr. Thomas 
Pigeon. He was very polite, .and .said, 
‘ You shall have every assistance we 
ran give you; you can wait inside the 
otiice; and we’ll take care to let you 
know when anybody comes for the 
letter.’ Well, I waited tliere tlirea 
days, and began to think that nobody 
ever would come. At last the clerk 
whispered to me, ‘Here! Detective 1 
Smueliody’s come for the letter!’ 
‘ Keep him a minute,* saiil I, and 1 vau 
round to the outside of the office. There 
I saw a young chap with the appearance 
of an 6-tlor, holding a horse by the 
briille— stretching the bridle across the 
pavement, wliile he waited at tlio Post 
Office Window for the letter. I began 
to pat tlie liorse, <inil that ; and I said t« 
tlie hoy, ‘ Why, this is Mr. .lone.s’i 
.Mare P ‘ No. It an’t.’ ‘ No ?’ said 
I. ‘ She’s very like Mr. .lones’s Mare I 
‘.She an’t Mr. .hmes’s Mare, .anyhow, 
says he. ‘ It’s Mr, .‘^o and So’s, of tin 
Warwh'k Arms.’ And up he jiiiiipeil, 
and oU’ he wont — letter anti all, 1 got 
ti cab, followeit on tho box, tuul wtis so 
quick tiflcr him tlnil. I came into tlie 
stable-yanl of the Warwick Arms, by 
one gate, just as lie ctmic in byanolluw. 
I wont into tlie btir, wlicro thw'c wtw a 
young woman serving, tuid ctilled for .a 
gla-s of biandy-iuul-wat.er. He cmiie 
in dire(ith% and handed her the letter. 
She casually looketl at it, witliout say- 
ing anything, and .stuck it up behind 
the glass over the clumney-pitce. 
What was to he done next? 

“ 1 turned it over in my mind while 
I drank iiiy brtuuly-auil-wtiter (looking 
pretty slnirp at the letter the while) 
bat I couldn’t see my way out of it at 
all. I tried to get lodgings in the house, 
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tat theiSs Isad !)«efe A horae-fair, or sotne- ' 
thing of that sort, and it was full. I 
was obliged to put up somewhere else, 
but I came backwards and forwards to 
the bar for a couple of days, and there 
was the letter always behind the ghiss. : 
At last I thought I’d write a letter to ; 
Mr. I’igeon myself, and see what thatl 
would do. So I wrote one, and posted 
it, but i purposely addressed it, Mr. 
John Pigeon, instead of Mr, Thoirias 
Pigeon, to see w!iat that would do. In 
the morning (a very wet moniiiig it 
was) I Avatehed the postman down the 
street, and cut into the bar, just before 
be reached the Warwick Arms. In he 
taime presently with my letter. ‘Is 
there a Mr. John Pigeon staying here?’ 

* No!~sto|> » bit thougli/ says the 
barmaid ; and she took down the letter 
behind the glass. ‘ No,’ says siie, ‘ it’s 
Thomas^ and h« is not staying here. 
Would, you do me a favor, and post 
this for me, as it is so wet ?' The post- 
inan said Yes; she folded it in another 
envelope, directed it, and gave it himi 
He put it in bis hat, and away he wont. 

“ I had no difFiculty in finding out 
the direction of that letter. It was 
dressed Mr. Thomas Pigeon, Post Office, 

It , Northamptonshire, to be left 

till called for*. Oft’ I started direttly 

for R ; I said tiie same at the Pott 

Office there, as i had said at B— — 
«nd again I waited three days befoi'e 
anybody came. At last another chap 
Oil hoiseback came. ‘ Any letters for 
iMr. Thomas Pigeon ?’ * Where do you 

come from T * New Inn, near It' * 

Ho got the letter, and away he rvent at 
a canter. 

“ I made my inquiries about the New 
Inn, near K-— >*•, and hearing it was a 
solitary sort of house, a little in the 
horse line, about a couple of miles from , 
the station, I thought I'd go and have a 
look at it. I found it what it had been 
described, and sauntered in, to look : 
about me. The landlady was in the' 
bar, and I was trying, to got into con- 
versation with her asked her how 
business was, and spoke about the wet 
weathei-, and so onj. when I saw, 
through an open door, three men sit-’ 
ting by the fire in a sort of parlor, or 
l(iiUb«n'i ?.nd one' of those men, ac- 
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j iKH’ding to the description I had of him, 
I was Tally-ho Thompson ! 

I “ I went and sat down among ’em, 

’ and tried to make things agreeable ; but' 
I they, were veiy shy — wouldn’t talk at 
all— looked at me, and at one anot her, 
in a way quite flie reverse of sociable. 
I reckoned 'em up, and finding that they 
; were all three bigger men than me, and 
eonsidex’ing that their look.s were ugly 
-^tliat it was a lonely place — railroad 
station two miles of?' — and night coining 
on — thought I couldn’t do Ijetter than 
have a drop of brandy*and-water to 
keep my courage up. So I called for 
my brandy-and-w.ater ; and as I waa 
sitting drinking it by the fire, Thompsoir 
got up and went out. 

“ Now the difficulty of it w.as, that I 
wasn't sure it was Thompson, because I 
had never set eyes on liini before ; .and 
what I had wanted was to be quite cer-> 
tain of him. However, tlicre was no- 
thing for it now, but to follow, and put 
1 a bold foce upon it. I found him talk* 

I iiig, outside in the yard, with the land- 
lady. It turned out a ftei wards that he 
was wanted by a Northampton oflicer 
for something else, and that, knowing 
that officer to be pock-marked (as I am 
myself), he mistook me for him. As 
I have' observed, I found him talking to 
the l.1ndlady, outside. I put my hand 
upon his shoulder — this way — and said, 

* Tally-ho Thompson, it's no use. I 
know you. Pm an officer from Lon- 
don, and I take you into ciustody for 
felony!’ ‘That bed— dl’ saya 'A'ally- 
ho Thompson. 

“ We went back into the house, and 
tlie two friends began to cut up rouglu, 
and their looks didn't please me at ail, I 
i assure you. * Let the man go. What 
are you going to do with him?’ ‘ i’ll 
tell you what I’m going to do with him, 
j I’m going to take him to London to- 
! night, as sure as I’m alive. Tm not 
alone here, whatever you may think. 

I You mind your own business, and keep 
yourselves to youi selves. It’ll bo better 
I for you, for I know you both very 
well.’ J'd never seen or heard of ’em 
I in- all my life, but my bouncing cowed 
I 'em a bit, and- they kept oft', wliile 
j Thompson was making ready to go. I 
[ thought to myself, however, that they 
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tnight b« coming after «ie on the dark 
road, to rescue Thompson ; so I said to 
the landlady, ‘ What men have you got 
in the house, Miasis ?' ‘ We haven’t 
got no men here,' she Siiys, sulkily, 

* Toll have got an ostler, 1 suppose ?' 

* Yck, we’ve got an ostler.’ ‘ Let me 
see him.’ Piesently he came, and a 
shaggy-headed young lellow he was, 
‘Kow attend to me, young man,' siiys 
I } * I’m a Detective Officer from Lon- 
don, This man’s name is Thompson. 

I liave taken him into custody for 
felony. I’m going to take him to the 
railroad shition. 1 call upon you in 
the Queen's name to assist me; and 
mind you, my friend, you’ll get your- 
self into more trouble than you know 
of, if you don’t You never saw a 
person open his eyes so wide. ' Now, 
'riiompson, come along I’ says I. But 
when I took out the handcuffs, 'fhomp- 
son cries, ’ No I None of that ! 1 

won’t stand them! i'll go along with 
you quiet, but I won’t bear none of 
that !’ ’ 'rally-bo 'J’hompson,’ I said, 

* I’m willing to behave as a man to you, 
if you are willing to behave as a man to 
me. Give me your word that youTl 
come peaceably along, and I don’t want 
to handcuff you,’ ‘I will,’ says 
'Thompson, ‘but I’ll have a glass of 
brandy iirst.' ‘I don’t care if I’ve 
another',’ said I. ‘ We’ll have two 
morn, Missis,’ twiicl the friends, ‘and 
con-found you, Consfcible, you’ll give 
your man a drop, won’t you ?’ I was 
agreeable to that, so we had it all 
round, and then my man and I took 
Tally-ho Thompson safe to the railroad, 
and I carried him to London tluvt night. 
He was afterwards acquitted, on ac- 
count of a defect in the' evidence; and I 
understand lie always praises me up to 
the skies, and says I’m one of the best 
of men.” 

'This story coming to a temination 
amidst general applause. Inspector 
Wield, after a little grave smoking, 
fixes his eye on his host, and thus de- 
livers himself : 

“ It wasn't a bad plant that of mine, 
on Filcey, the man accused of forging 
the Sou’ VVestern Ihiilway debentures— 
it was only t’other day—because the 
reason why? I’ll tell you. 


“1 bad information that Fikey and 
his brother kejit, a factory over yonder 
there," — indicating any region on the 
Sunoy side of the idver — ‘‘ where he 
bought second-hand carriages ; so after 
I’d tried in vain to get hold of him by 
other means, I wrote liim a loiter in an 
assumed name, saying that I’d got a 
horse and shay to tlispose of, and would 
drive down next day that he wight view 
the lot, ami make an offer— very rea- 
sonable it was, I said— -tSveg’lar bargain. 
Straw and me then went off’ to a friend 
of mine that's in the livery and job 
business, and hireil a turn-out for the 
day, a precious smart turn-out it was — 
quite a slap-up thing I Down we 
drove, accordingly, with a friend (who’s 
not in the Force himself); and leaving 
my friend in the sluiy near a public- 
house, to take care of the horse, wo 
went to the factory, which was some 
little way off. In tlie factory, there 
was a number of strong fellows at 
work, and after reckoning ’em up, it 
was clear to me that it wouldn’t do to 
try it on there. They were too many 
for us. We must get our man out of 
doors. ‘ Mr, Fikoy at home ?' * No, 
he ain’t.’ ‘ Expected lioine soon ?’ 
‘ Why, IK), not soon,' ‘ Ah ! is his 
brother here?’ ‘ /’in his brother.’ 
* Oh 1 well, this is an ill-conwenience, 
this is. I wrote him a letter yesterday, 
Siiying I’d got a little tui'ii-out to dis- 
I)ose of, and I’ve took the trouble to 
bring the turn-out down, a' purpose, 
and now he ain’t in the way.’ ‘Eo, 
he ain’t in the way. You couldn’t 
make it convenient to call again, could 
you?’ * Why, no, I couldn’t. I want 
to sell ; that’s the fact ; and I can’t put 
it oil'. Could you find him auywliei cn V 
At firat he said No, he couldn’t, and then 
he wasn’t sure about it, and then he'd 
go and try. So, at last he went up- 
stairs, where there was a sort of loft, 
and presently down comes my man 
himself, in his shirt-sleeves. 

“ I Well,’ he says, ‘tliis seems to be 
rayther a pressing matter of yours.’ 
‘ Yes,’ I says, ‘it is rayther a pressing 
matter,- and you’ll find it a bargain — 
dirt-cheap.’ ‘ I ain’t in partiekler xviuit 
of a bargain just now,’ ho rays, ‘bu| 
where is it?’ ‘Why,’ I says, ‘tho 
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l#ira'*out’s just outside. Come and look 
at it.' lie hasn’t any suspicions, and 
BViy we go. And the first thing that 
happens is, that the horse runs away 
with my friend (who knows no more of 
driving than a child) when he takes a 
little trot along the road to slww his 
paces, Vou never saw such a game in 
your life 1 

“When the holt is over, and the 
turn-ont has come to a statid-still again, 
Fikey walks round and round it as 
grave as a judge— me too. ‘There, 
sirl’ I says. ‘ There’s a neat thing!’ 
‘ It ain’t a bad style of thing,’ he says. 
‘I believe you,’ says I. ‘And there’s 
a horse -for I saw him looking at it. 
* Rising eight S’ I says, rubbing his fovor 
legs. (Bless you, there ain’t a man 
in the world knows less of horses than 
I do, but I’d heard ray friend at the 
Livery Stables say he was eight year 
old, so I says, as knowing as possible 
‘ Rising Eight.’) ‘ Rising eight, is he ?’ 
says he, ‘ Rising eight,' says I, ‘ Well,' 
he says, ‘ what do you w.ant for it?’ 
‘ Why, the first and last figui'e for the 
whole concern is five-and-tweuty 
pound t* ‘ That’s very cheap !’ he 
says, looking at me, ‘Ain’t it?' I 
says. ‘I told you it was a bargain! 
Now, without any higgling and hag- 
gling about it, what I want is to sell, 
and that’s my price. Further, I’ll 
make it easy to you, and take half the 
money down, and you can do a bit of 
stiff* for the babance.’ * Well,' he says 
again, ‘ that’s very cheap.' ‘ I believe 
you,’ says I; ‘get in and try it, and 
you’ll buy it. Come I fcike a trial 1’ 

‘‘ Ecod, he gets in, and we get in, and 
we drive along the road, to show him 
to one of the railway clerks that w.as 
hid in the public-house window to ideii- 
tily him. But the clerk was bothered, 
and didn’t know' whether it was him, or 
wasn’t — Ijecausc the reason why? I’li 
tell you,— -on account of his having 
filiriveil his wliiskers. * It’s a clever 
little horse,’ he says, ‘ and trots well ; 
and the shay runs light.’ ‘ Not a doubt 
about it,’ £ says. ‘ And now, Mr. 
Fikey, I may as well make it all right, 
without wasting any morcof your time. 
The fact is, I’m Inspector Wield, and 


you're my prisoner.’ ‘ Ton don’t mean 
that?’ he says. *1 do, indeed.’ ‘Then 
bunt my body,’ says Fikey, * if this 
ain’t too' h&d V 

“Perhaps you never saw a man so 
knocked over with surprise. ‘ I hops 
you'll let me have my coat?’ he says. 
‘By all me.'ms.’ ‘Well, then, let’s 
drive to the factory.’ ‘ Wliy, not ex- 
actly that, I think,’ said I; ‘I’ve been 
there, once before, to-day. Suppose we 
send for it.’ He saw it was no go, so 
he sent for it, smd put it on, and we 
drove him up to London, comfortable." 

This reminiscence is in the height of 
“its success, when a general proposal is 
made to the fresh-complexioned, smooth- 
faced officer, with the strange air of 
simplicity, to tell the “Butcher’s 
Story." 

The fi'esh-complexioned, smooth-faced 
officer, with the strange air of simpli- 
city, began with a rustic smile, and in 
'a soft, wheedling tone of voice, to relate 
the Butcher’s Story, thus : 

“ It’s just about six years ago, now, 
since information was given at Scotland 
Yard of there being exten-sive robberies 
of lawns and silks going on, at some 
wholesale houses in the City. Direc- 
tions wex’e given for tlie business being 
looked into; and Straw, and feudall, 
and me, we were all in it." 

“ When you received your instruc- 
tions,’’ said we, “ you went away, and 
held a sort of Cabinet Council to- 
gether 

The smooth-faced officer coaxingly 
replied, “ Ye-es. Just so. We tuineJ 
it over among ourselves a good deal. It 
appeared, when we went into it, that 
the goods were sold by the j'cceivei's ei- 
tmordiuarily cheap. — much elieappr than 
they could have been if tliey had been 
honestly come by. The receivers were 
in the trade, and kept capital shops— 
establisbmevrts of the first respectability 
— one of ’em at the West End, one 
down in Westminster. After a lot of 
watcliing arid inquiry, and this and that 
aihong ourselves, we found that the job 
wasmanagwl, and the purchases cf the 
stolen goods made, at a little public- 
house neax Sraithliold, down by Stiint 
Bartholomew’s ; where the Warehouja 
abiU. 
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Portfflfs, who were the' thieves'* took 'em 
for that purf)o»e, don’t yott see ? junil 
made aj^pointments to meet the iwo)de 
that went between themselves and the 
reoeivei's. This pnblic-hoiise was pviij« 
cipally used by journeymen buUdiers 
from the conntvy, out of place, and in i 
want of situations ; so, what did we do, 
buti — ha, ha, ha J — we njjfiocd tliat I 
shottld be dressed up like a butcher my- ; 
seif, and go and Jive there i 

Never, surely, wjis a lUenlty of cbser- 
vatiou better brought to bear upoir a 
purpose, than that which picked out i 
this officer for the paid;. Nothing ii. all. 
creation could have suited him better. 
Even while he spoke, he became a 
greasy, sleepy, shy, good-uatured, 
chiickledicaded, unsuspicious, and con- 
fiding young butcher. His very liair 
Seetned to have suet in it, as he made it 
smooth upon his head, and bis fresh 
complexion to be lubricated by lai’ge 
quantities of animal food* 

“So I — ha, Im, ha!*' (always 

with the confiding snigger of the Ibolish 
young butclier) “ so I dressivi myself in 
the reguhir way, made upn little hnndle 
of clothes, and went to the public-lu>u.se, 
and asked if I could have d hnlging 
there ? They says, * yea, yott can have 
a lodging hero,' ami I got a bed-room, 
and settled myself down in the tap. 
There was a mmilH?r of people about 
the place, and coming backwards and 
forwards to the house; and first one 
says, and then another .says, * Are you 
from the country, young man ?' * 'ye.s,* 

I says, ‘ I am, I*m conte out of North- 
amptonshire, and I'm quit« lonely 
here, tor I don’t know London at all, 
and it’s such a mighty big town.' ‘ It is 
a big town,’ they says. ‘ Oh, it’s a vci'ij 
big town I’ I says, ‘ Really and truly I 
never was in such a- town. It quite 
confuses of me !’— 'and all that, ymu 
know, 

“When .some of the Jouimeymen 
Butchers tluit used the house, found 
that I wanted a place, .they say.s, 

‘ Oh, we’ll get you a place !’ And they 
actually took me to a sight of places, 
in Newgate Market, New'port M.arkef, 
Clare, Carnaby— I don’t know wliere i 
all. But the wages was — ha, ha, ha ! 
— ^wa* not suiEcieut, and I never oould j 


suit myself^ don’t you see? Soma b? 
the queer frequenter.^ of the housfr, 
were a little .suspieious of me at first, 
and I was obligeii to be very cautious in- 
deed, how I coimniiuicnti’d with Straw 
or Fendall, Sometimes, when I w'ent 
out, pretending to stoj) and look into 
tho shop wintiovv.s, and ju.st ca.sting my 
eye round, I used to see some of ’em 
following me ; but, being pcrhajts better 
accustnmetl than they thought for, to 
that sort of thing, I used to lead ’em 
on as far as I thought necessary or 
convenient — sometimes a long way — and 
then turn sharp round, and meet ’em, 
and S!»y, ‘ Oh, dear, how glad I am to 
come Hi>on you so fortunate S This 
London’s siieh a place, I’m hlowed if I 
an't lost again',' And then we’d go 
b.aek all together, to the public-house, 
and— ha, ha, ha ! and smoke our pipes, 
don’t you sec ? 

“Tljey were very attentive to me, I 
am sure. It was a common thing, 
while I was living there, for some of 
'em to take me out, and show me Lott*- 
don. They showed me tlm Piisons— 
showed nio Newgate— atnl wlien they 
showed me Newgate, I stops at the place 
where tlie Porters pitch their loads, and 
says, ‘ Oh dear, is this where they hang 
the men 1 Oh Lor 1 ’ * 'I’hat 1 ' they 
says, ‘ what a simple cove he is I That 
ain’t it I ' And then, they pointed out 
which was it, and I says ‘ Lor ? ’ and 
they .says, ‘ Now jmn’ll know it agen, 
won’t you ? ' And 1 said I thought I 
should if I tried hard — and I assure ycu 
I kept a sharp look out for the City Police 
when we were out in this way, fur if 
any of ’em had happened to know me, 
and had spoke to me, it would have In'-cu 
air up in » minute. However, by good 
luck suoh a thing never happened, and 
all went on quiet : though tiie diiiicul- 
tie.s I had in commmiicating witli my 
brother officers Were quite eiiraoi-ilinary, 

“ 'The stolen goods that were brmiglit 
to tlie public-house by the Warehouse 
Porters, were ahvny.s disjio.scd of iu a 
: back paidor. For a long time, 1 never 
could get into this parlor, or see what 
was done there. As I sat smoking my 
pipe, like an innocent young chap, by 
the fcap-rocm fire, I’d hear some of the 
: parties to tlic robbery, as tliey came in 
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mS out, esy wftlj to the landlord, 

* Who’s that? What does Ae do here ?’ 

* isles* your soul,’ says the landlord, 
‘he’s only a’ — ha, ha, ha I-—* he’s only 
8 green young fellow from the country, 
as is looking for a butcher’s sitiwation. 
Don’t mind him!’ Ko, in course of 
time, they were so con%’iiioe(l of my being 
green. and got to he so accustomed to me, 
that I was as free of the jiarior as any 
of ’em, and I have seen as much as 
«3eve8ty Pounds worth of fine lawn sold 
there, in one night, that was stolen from 
A w’archouse in Friday Street. After 
the sale the buyere always stood treat-^ 
hot supi»er, or dinner, or what not — and 
they’d say on those occasions ‘ Come on, 
Butcher! Put your best leg foremost, 
young ’un, and wjilk into it I’ Which 
I used to demand lieai', at table, all 
manner of particulars that it was very 
inijKirfcant for us Detectives to know, 

“This went on tor ten weeks. 1 
lived in the public-house all the time, 
and never was out of the Butcher’s di ess 
' — except in bed. At last, when I had 
followed seven of the thieves, and set 
'era to rights — that’s an expression of 
ours, don’t you see, by which I mean to 
■wy that I traced ’em, and found out 
where the robberies were done, and 
all about ’em— Straw, ami Fendali, and 
i, gave one another the oifiue, and at a 
time agreed upon, a descent was made 
upon the ptihlic-house, and the appre- 
hensions effected. One of tlie first 
things the oiRcers did, was to collar me 
— for the piirties to tlje j obbery weren’t 
to suppose yet, tliat I was anything but 
a Butcher — oij which the landlord cries 
out, ‘ Don’t take him,' he says, ‘ what- 
ever you dp ! Be’s only a jwor young 
chap from the country, and butter 
wouldn't mplt in his inoutli!' How- 
ever, they — ^lia, ha, ha 1 — they took me, 
and pretendc'i to search rny bedroom, 
where nothing was found but an old 
fiddle belonging to the landlord, that 
had got there somehow or anotJier, 
But, it entirely changed the landlord’a 
opinion, for when it wo* produced, he i 
nays, ‘ My fiddle ! The Butcher’s a 
pur-loiner! I give him into custody 
for the robbei-y of a niusicjdl instru- 
sasnt!' 

“ The man Uui: had stol^ thegooda 


in Friday Street wag not falten yet. Ha 
had told me, in confidence, that he had 
his suspicions there was something 
wrong (on account of the City Police 
having captured one of the party), and 
that he was' going to make himself 
seaice. I asked him, * Where do you 
mean to go, Mr. Shepherdson ?’ ‘ Why, 
Butcher,’ says he, ‘ the i:ettiiig Moon, 
in the Commercial Koad, ia a snug 
house, and I shall hang out there for » 
time. I shall call myself Simpson, 
which appears to me to be a modest; 
sort of 0 name. Perhaps you’ll giv« us 
a look in. Butcher?’ ‘ Well,* says I, 
‘ 1 think I u'iW give you a call ’ — which 
I fully intendal, don’t you see, because, 
of course, he was to be taken 1 I went 
over to the Setting Moon next day, with 
a brother officer, and asked at the bar for 
Simpson. They pointed out his room, 
upstairs. As we were going up, he 
looks down over the banisters, and calls 
out, ‘ Halloa, Butcher ! is that you ?’ 

* Yes, it’s me. How do find yourself?' 

* Bobbish,’ he says ; * but who’s that 

with you ?’ ' It’s only a young man, 

. that’s a triend of mine,' I says. ' Come 
akftg, then,’ says he; 'any friend of 
the Butchei^s is as welcome as tlse 
Butcher I' So, I made my friend ac- 
quainted with him, and we took hijtn 
into custody. 

“ Vou have no idea, sir, what a sight 
it was, in Court, when they first knew 
tluit 1 wasn’t a Butcher, atler all ! 1 

wasn't produced at the first examina- 
tion, when t’nere W'»s a remand ; but I 
was at t)te second. And when I stepped 
into the box, in full police unifoim, and 
the whole party saw how they had been 
done, actually a groan of horror and 
dismay proceeded from ’em in the 
dock! 

“ At the Old Bailey, when their trials 
came on, Mr. Clarkson was engaged for 
the defence, and he coaldn’t make out 
Iww it was, about the Butcher. He 
thought, all along, it was areal Butcher. 
WJien the counsel for the prosecution 
, said, * I will now call before you, 
gentlemen, the Police-officer,' meaning 
myself, Mr. Clarkson says, ‘ Why 
Police-officer? Why more Police- 
officers? J don’t want Police. Wo 
hare had a gteat deal too mucli of the 
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Police. I want the Bntcher !’ How- 
cvt-r, sir, he had the Butcher and the 
Policc-otlicer, both in one. Out of 
m van pri oner.') committed for trial, five 
weio found guilty, and some of ’em 
weie transported. The respecfoble firm 
at the West hnd got a term of impri.wn- 
nient ; and that’s tlie Buteber’s Story I” 

The .story done, the clmcklt^headed 
Butcher again resolved himself into the 
smootii-faceii Detective. But, he ^y^ls 
so extremely tickle<i by their having 
token him about, when he was tluit 
Dragon in disguise, to show him London, 
that he could not help reverting to that 
point in his narrative; and gently re- 
peating with the Butcher snigger, “ ‘ Oh, 
dear,' I says, ‘ is that where they hang 
the men ? Oh, Lor !' ‘ ThtU !’ says 

they. ‘ Wiiat a simple cove he i.s !’ ” 

It being now late, and the party very 
modest in their fear of being too diffuse, 
there were some tokens of sepration ; 
when Sergeant Doruton, the soldierly- 
looking man, said, looking round him 
with a smile : 

“Before we break up, sir, perhaps 
you might have some amusement in 
hearing of the Adventures of a Carpt 
Bag, They are veiy short; and, I 
tliink, curious.” 

We welcomed the Carpet Bag, as 
cordially as Mr. Shepherdson welcomed 
the false Butcher at the Setting Moon. 
Sergeant Doraton proeee<led. 

“ In 1847, 1 was dc.spiitolied to Chat- 
ham, in search of one Moshcck, a Jew. 
He had been carrying on, pretty heavily, 
in the bill-stealing way, getting accep- 
tances from young men of gwd con- 
nexions (in the army chiefly), on pre- 
tence of discount, and bolting with the 
same. 

“Meslieck was off, before I got to 
Chatham. All I could learn about him 
was, that ha had gone, probably to Lon- 
don, and had with him— a Carpt Bag. 

“ I came back to town, by the last 
train from Blackwjill, and made inquiries 
concerning a Jew pjtsseuger with— a 
Carpet Bag, 

“ The office was shut up, it being the 
last ti'iiiu. There were only two or 
iiiiw prters left. Looking after a Jew 
with a Carpb Bag, on the Bladcwall 
VUnlway, which was then the high road 


to a great Military Dejifit, was worse 
than looking after a neetih: in a hayrick. 
But it happncfl that one of these 
porters had canhid, for a <r('rf:iun .lew, 
to a certain piiblic-liouse, a certain — 
Carpet Bag. 

“I went to the jmblic-house, but 
the .few li.ad only left his Iiiggnge there 
for a few liotirs, and hud called tor it in 
a Ciib, and taken it away. I put such 
questions there, and to the porter, as I 
thought prudent, and got at this dc- 
scriptioti oi - — the Carpet Bag. 

“ It was a bag which had, on one side 
of it, worked in worsted, a green parrot 
on a stand. A green parrot on a stand 
i Wits the means by which to identify 
that — Carpet Bag, 

“I traced Mesheck, by moans of this 
green parrot on a stand, to Cheltenham, 
to Birmingham, to Liverpool, to the 
Atlantic Ocean. At Liverpool he was 
too many for me. He had gone to the 
United States, and I gave up all thoughto 
of Alcsheck, and likewise of his— Ckirpet 
Bag. 

‘‘ Alany months afterwards— near 
a year afterwiird.s — there was a bank in 
Ireland robbed of seven thousand pounds, 
by a person of the name of Doctor 
Duiidey, who csraipd to America j 
from which country some of the stolen 
notes came home. He was .supposeni to 
have bought a farm in New Jer.wy, 
Under proper management, that estote 
could be seised and sold, for the benefit 
of the parties he had defrauded, I was 
sent off to America for tins purpose. 

“ I landed at Boston. I went on to 
New York. I found that he had lately 
changed New York paper-money for 
New Jersey pajier-inoney, and had 
banked cash in New Brunswick. To 
take this Doctor Dundey, dt was neces- 
sary to entrap him into the Btate of 
New York, winch required a deal of 
artifice and trouble. At one time, he 
couldn’t be drawn into an appointment. 
At another time, he apjwiafed to come 
to meet me, and a New York officer, 
on a pretext I made ; and then his 
children had the measles. At last he 
came, per steam-boat, and i took him, 
and lodged him in a New York prison 
called tile Tomlis; which I dare say 
you know, sir?” 
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Editorial acknowledgment to that 
effect. 

“ I went to the Tombs, on the morn- 
ing after his capture, to attend the ex- 
aniitiiition before the magistrate. I wsu; 
passing through the magistrate’s private 
room, when, happening to look round 
me to take notice of the place, as we 
generally have a habit of doing, I 
cla])i)e(l my eyes, in one corner, on a — 
Carpet Bag. 

“ What did I see upon that Carpet 
Bag, if you’ll believe me, but a green 
parrot on a stand, as large as life ! 

“ ‘ That Carpet Bag, with the repre- 
sentation of a green parrot on a stand,’ 
said I, * belongs to an English Jew, 
named Aaron Mesheck, and to no other 
man, alive or dead !’ 

“ I give you my word the New York 
Police officers were doubled up with 
surprise. 

“ ‘ How do you ever come to know 
that ?’ said they. 

“ ‘ I think I ought to know that gi'een 
parrot by this time,’ said 1 5 ‘ for 1 have 
had as pretty a dance after that bird, at 
home, as ever I had, in all my life 1 ’ ” 

“And was it Mesheck’s?” we sub- 
missively inquired. 

“Was it, sir? Of course it was f 
He was in custody for another offence, 
in that very identical Tombs, at that 
very identical time. And, more than 
that ! Some memoranda, relating to 
the fraud for which I had vainly eiule.'i- 
voured to take him, were found to be, 
at that moment, lying in that very same 
individual— -Carpet Bag!” 

Such are the curious coincidences and 
such is the peculiar ability, always 
sharpening and being improved % 
practice, and always adapting itself to 
every variety of circumstances, and 
opposing itself to every new device that 
perverted ingenuity can invent, for 
which this important social branch of 
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the public .service is remarkable! For 
ever on the watch, with their wits 
stretched to the utmost^ these officers 
have, from day to day and year to 
year, to set thein.seh'es against every 
novelty of trickery and dexteritj' that 
the combined imaginations of all the 
lawless rascsils in England can devise, 
and to keep pace wi th every such inven- 
tion that comes out. In the Courts of 
.Justice, the materials of thousands of 
such stories as we have narrated — often 
elevated into fhe marvellous and ro- 
mantic, by the circumstances of the 
case — are dryly compressed into the set 
phrase, “ in consequence of information 
I received, I did so and so.” Suspicion 
was to be directed, by careful inference 
and deduction, upon the right peraon ; 
the right person was to be taken, wher- 
ever he had gone, or whatever he was 
doing to avoid detection ; he is taken ; 
there he is at the bar ; that is enough. 
From infoimation I, the officer, received, 
I did it ; and, according to the custom 
in these cases, I say no more. 

These games of chess, played with live 
pieces, are played before smalUudiences, 
and are chronicled nowhere. The in- 
terest of the game supports the player. 
Its results ai-e enough for Justice. To 
compare great things with small, sup- 
pose Leverkieu or Adams informing 
the public that from information he had 
received he had discovered a new planet ; 
or Columbus informing the public of 
his day that from information he had 
received he had discovered a new conti- 
nent ; so the Detectives infonn it that 
they have discoveied a new fraud or an 
old offender', and the process is unknown. 

Thus, at midnight, closed the proceed- 
ings of our curious and iuterestiug pai ty. 
But one other circumstance finally 
wound up the evening, after our Detec- 
tive guests had left us. One of th» 
sharpest among them, and the officer 
best acquainted with the Swell Mobh 
had his pocket picked, going home I 
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PAIR OF GLOVES, 

“iT'a a mngler story, sir,” said 
Inspftctor Wield, of the Detective 
Police, who, in company witln Ser- 
geants Dornton and Mith, paid ns an- 
other twilight visit, one July evening; 
“and I’ve been thinking you might 
like to know it. 

“ D’s concerning the murder of the 
young woman, KliKa (Irimwood, some 
years ago, over in the Waterloo Itoad. 
She was commonly called The Countess, 
because of her handsome appearance 
and her proud way of carrying of 
herself; and when I saw the poor 
Countess (I bad known her well to 
speak toh lying dead, with her throat 
c«t, on the floor of her bed-ypow, you’ll 
believe me that a variety of reflections 
calculatcsi to make a man rather low in 
his spiiits, came into my head. 

** That’s neither here nor there, 1 
went to the house the morning after 
the murder, and examined the body, 
and made a general observation of tlie 
bedroom wlmro it was. Tniping down 
the pillow of the bed with my hand, I 
found, underneatii it, a pair of gloves, 
A pir of gentleman’s dress gloves, 
very dii ty ; and inside the lining, the 
letters Tb, and a cross, 

“ Wfill, sir, I took them gloves away, 
and 1 showed ’em to the magistrate, 
over at Union Hail, before whom the 
case wag. Me says, ♦ Wield,’ he says, 
* there’s no doubt this is discovery 
thiit may lead to something veiiy im- 
portant ; and what you have got to do, 
Wield, is, to find opt the owne;: of 
these gloves.' 

“I was of the same opinion, of 
course, apd I went at it immetliately. 
I looked at the gloves pretty narrowly, 
and it was my opinion that they had 
been cleaned. There was a smell of 
sulphur and rosin about ’em, you know, 
which cleane'd gloves usually have, 
more or less. I took 'em over to a 
li'iend of mine at Iveuuiugton, who was 


in that lino, .and I put it to him. 
‘ What do you say now ? Have tbes* 
gloves Iwen cleaueil?' ‘These glovej* 
have been cleaueil,' says he. ‘ Have 
you any idea who clcijneil tliem ?’ says 
Ji. * Not at all,* s.ays he ; * I've a very 
distinct idea who didti’i clean ’em, and 
that’s myself. But I'll tell you what. 
Wield, tliere ain't above eight or nine 
reg’lar glove cleanere in London,’ — there 
were not, at that time, it seems — ‘ and 
1 think I can give you their addresses, 
ami you may find out, by that means, 
who did clean ’em.’ Accordingly, he 
giive me the directions, and 1 went 
liere, and 1 went theil^, and I lookeil up 
this man, and I looked up that nnm ; 
but, tljough they all agreed that the 
I gloves had been clesmed, I couldn’t find 
the man, woman, or child, that had 
' cleaned that aforesaid pair of gloves. 

I “ What with this jarrson not being 
I at home, and that person being expected 
1 home in the afternoon, and so forth, 
the inquiry took me tlireo days. On 
the evening of the third day, coming 
over Waterloo Bridge from the Surrey 
side of the river, quite beat, and very 
much vexetl .and disappointed, I thought 
I'd have a shilling’s worth of enler- 
■tirinment at t)»,e Lyceum Theatre to 
freshen myself up. So I went into the 
Pit, at half-price, and I sat myself 
down next to a very <juict, moile.st sort 
I of young man. Seeing I was a stranger 
(which I thought it just as well to 
appear to be) be told me the names of 
the actors on the stage, ;ijul we got into 
conversation. When the play was over, 
we came out together, and I said, 
‘ We’ve been' very (fompanionable ami 
agreeable, and perhaps you woiihiii't 
olijcct to a drain?’ * Well, you’re veiy 
gocal,’ says he; ‘I shotilda’t object 
to a drain,' Aix’ordingly, we went 
to a public-house, near tlie Theatre, 

! sat ourselves down in a quiet room 
upstairs on the first floor, and called 
for a pint of half-aud-iialf, a-pkoe, and 
a pipe. 
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“ Well, sir, we .put our pipes aboard, 
»nd we dianfc our half-and-half, and 
Bat a talking, veiy sociably, when the 
young man says, ‘You must excuse 
i«e stopping very long,’ he says, * be- 
cause I’m forced to go home in good 
time. I must he at work all night,’ 

‘ At work all night ?’ says I. * You 
ain’t a baker?’ ‘No,’ he says, laugh- 
ing, ‘I ain’t a baker.’ * I thought 
not,’ says I, ‘ you haven’t the loolts of 
a baker.’ ‘ No,’ says he, ‘I’m a glove- 
cleaner.’ 

“ I never was more ast<Hijshed in my 
life, than when I heaid them words 
come out of his lips. ‘ You’re a glove- 
cleaner, are you?’ says I. ‘Yes,’ he 
says, *1 am.’ ‘’I’hen, perliaps,' «iys I, 
taking the gloves out of my jwcket, 

‘ you can tell me who cleaned this pair 
of gloves ? It’s a rum story,’ I says. 

‘ 1 was dining over at Lambeth, the 
other day, at a free-and-easy— -quite 
prffflniseuous — with a public comiiany 
r— when some gentleman, he left these 
gloves behind him ! Another gentle- 
jmin and me, you see, we laid a wager 
of a sovereign, that 1 wouldn’t find out 
who tliey belonged to. I’ve spent as 
much as seven shillings already, in try- 
ing to discover ; but, if you could help 
me, I’d stand another .seven and wel- 
come, You see there’s Tn and a cross, 
inside.’ ‘ I see,’ he says. ‘ Bless you, 
/ know these gloves very well ! I’ve 
seen dozens of pairs belonging to the 
same party.’ ‘ No ?’ says 1, ‘ Yes,’ 
says he. ‘ 'i’hen you know who cleaned 
’em T siiys I, ‘ Bather so,’ says he. 

* My firther cleaned ’em.’ 

“ * Wliere does your liitlier live ?’ says 
I. ‘Just round ihe coiner,’ says the 
young man, ‘ near Exeter Street, here, 
lie’ll tell you who they belong to, 
direutly.* ‘Would you come round 
with me now T says I, ‘ Certainly,’ 
says lie, ‘ but you needn’t tell my 
father that you found me at the play, , 
you know, because he mightn’t like it.’ ' 
‘ All viglitr We went round to the ' 
place, and there we found an old man 
in a white apron, with two or three 
daughters, all rubbing and cleaning 
away at lots of gloves, in a front 
parlor. ‘ Oh, Father I’ says the young 
man, ‘ here's a person been and made a 


bet about the ownership of a pair of 
gloves, and I've told him you can 
settle it.’ * Good evening, sir,’ Siiys I 
to the old gentleman. ‘Herts’s the 
gloves your son speaks of. Letters Tii, 
you see, and a cross.’ ‘ Ob yes,’ he 
says, ‘I know those gloves very well ; 
I’ve cleaned dozens of pair.s of ’em, 'J'hey 
belong to Mr. 'I’rinkle, the great upliol- 
sterer in Chenp-skle,’ * Did you get 
’em from Mr. Trinkle, direct,’ says I, 
‘ if you’ll excuse my asking the quea- 
tionl^ ‘ No,’ snys he ; ‘ Mr. Trinkle 
always sends ’em to Mr. Phibbs’s, the 
haberdasher’s, opposite his shop, and 
the haberdasher sends ’em to me.* 
‘Perhaps you wouldn’t object to a 
drain?’ says I. ‘Not in the least!’ 
.says he. So I took the old gentleman 
out, and had a little more talk with 
him and his son, over a glass, and we 
parted ex-ceilent I'rieiids. 

“ This was late on a Saturday night. 
First thing on the Monday morning, I 
went to the haljerdahlier's shop, opjiosite 
Mr. Trinkle’s, the great uphnlbtei er’s in 
Cheopside. ‘Mr. 1’hibh.s in the way?’ 

I * My name is Phibbs.’ ‘ Oli ! I believe 
yon sent tliis pair of gloves to be 
I cleaned ?’ ‘'Yes, 1 did, for young Mr, 
Trinkle over the way. 'J'here he is in 
the shop 1’ ‘Oh! that’s him in the 
shop, is it? Him in the green coat?’ 
‘The same individual.’ ‘Well, Mr. 
Phibbs, this is an unpleasant aflltir ; 
but the fact is, I am Inspector Wiel(i 
of the Detective Police, and I found 
these gloves under tlie pillow of the 
young woman that was inurdeied the 
other day, over in the Waterkio Uoad ?' 
‘Good Heaven!’ says he. ‘He’s a 
most respectable young man, and if Iris 
lather was to hear of it, it would lie 
the ruin of him !' * I’m very sorry for 
it,’ says I, ‘ but I must take him into 
custody.’ * Goorl Heaven I’ says Mr. 
J’hibbs, again ; ‘ can nothing be done ?' 
‘Nothing,’ says I. ‘Will you allow 
me to call him over here/ says he, 
*,tlrat bis father may not see it done ?* 
‘I don't object to that,’ says I; ‘but 
iinfortunately, Mr. Phibbs, 1 can’t 
allow of any comm unication between 
you. If any was attempted, I should 
have to interfere directly. Perhaps 
you’ll beckon him over here?’ Mr< 
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I’hiWis went to the door and beckoned, 
Riui the younsf fellow came acrosa the 
Btreet (liiodly; a amart, bmk young 
fellow. 

“ ‘ Ciooii moniing, filr,* says I, 
‘Good morning, sir,’ says he. ‘ VVonld 
you allow incs to inquire, sir,' says I, 

* if you ever had any acquaintjtnci; with 

a jnirty of the naine of Grinnvood?’ 
‘Grim wood! Grinnvood!’ says he, 
‘No I’ ‘You know the Waterloo 
Road ?’ ‘ Oh 1 of course i know the 

Waterloo Road !’ * Happen to have 
heard of a young woman -being tnur* 
dered there?’ ‘ Yes, I read it in the 
paper, and very sorry 1 was to read it,' 

* Here’s a pair of glove-s belongitig to 
you, that 1 found under her pillow the 
nsorniiig afterwards 1’ 

“ He was in a dreadful state, sir ; a 
dreadful state I ‘Mr. Wield,’ he says, 

‘ ujHM my s(dcmn oath I never was 
tncre, I never so much ns saw her, to 
my knowledge, in my life!’ ‘I am 
vciy sorry,’ siys I. *To tell you the 
truth*, I don’t think you arc the mur- 
derer, but I must hike you to Union 
Hall in a cab. However, I tliink it’.s a 
case of that sort, that, at ju'csent, at all 
events, the magistrate will hear it in 
priviite.' 

“ A private examination took place, 
and then it came out that this young 
man was .'icquainted with a cousin <d' 
the ludbrtnnate Eliza (irimwood, and 
that, calling to see this cousin a day or 
two heforc tlic murder, he left these 
gloves upon the table. Who should 
<;onie in, shortly afterwards, but Eliza j 
Grimwood 1 ‘ Wltose gloves are these?’ 
she says, taking ’em up. ‘ Those are. : 
Mr. Trinlde’s glnve.«,’ says her cousin. ! 
‘ Oh 1’ say.s she, ‘ they are very dirty, 
#nd of no n.se to him, I am sure. I 
shall take ’em away for my girl to 
clean the stoves with.* And she put 
'em in her pocket. The girl had used 
’em to clean the stove.s, and. I have no 
doubt, had left ’em lying on the. bed- 
room mantel idoee, or on the dratvers, 
or somewhere ; and her mistre.ss, look- 
ing round to .see that the room was 
tidy, had caught, ’em up and put ’em 
miner tlie pillow where I found 'em. 
“ That’s the story, sir.’’ 


II.— -THE ABTSUt, TO0OH. 

“One of the Htost bectuHM things 
that ever was done, poihaps,” said 
lusjicctor Wield, emphasising the, ail- 
jective, ns profiaring ns to expi‘ct dex- 
terity or ingenuity rather than stiong 
intei-est, “ was a move of .‘-'ergeant 
Witdiem’s. It was a lovely idea 1 

“ Witdiem and me were down at 
Epsom one Derby Day, waiting at the 
station for the Swell Midi. As I men- 
tioned, when we were talking about 
the.se things before, we arc ready at the 
station when there’s races, or an Agri- 
cultural Show, or a Chancellor sworn 
in for an university, or .lenny Lind, or 
anything of that soi t ; and as the Swell 
Mob come down, we send ’em back 
again by the ne.xt train. But some of 
the Swell Mob, on the occasion of this 
Derby tliat I refer to, so far kiddied us 
as to hire a hor.se and shay ; start away 
from London by Whitechapel, and miles 
rouml ; come into Epsom from th« 
opposite direction; and go to woik, 
right and loft, on the course, while we 
were waiting for ’em at the l!ail. That, 
however, ain’t the point of what I’m 
going to ttdl you. 

“ While Witciteni and me were wait- 
ing at the station, tliere comes up one 
Mr, Tatt; a gentleman formerly in the 
puhlio line, quite an auiatenr Detective 
in hi.s way, and very much respected. 
‘ Halloa, Charley Wield,’ he says. 
‘What are you doing here? t)n the 
look out i’or .some of ymn* old friends V’ 
‘ Yes, the old move, Mr. Tatt.’ ‘ Come 
along,’ he says, ‘you and Witchem, and 
have a glas.s of sheny.’ ‘ We ftm't -stir 
from the place,’ saya^ I, ‘ till the next 
train comes in ; but after tliat, we will 
witli pleiusure.’ Mr. Tatt waits, and tlie 
train comes in, and then Witchem and 
me go olF with him to the Hotel. Mr, 
Tatt he’s g<it up quite, regaulleas ol 
expense, for the occa-sion ; mid in lii? 
shirt-front there’s a beautiful diamoud 
prop, co.st him (iftecn or twenty p.onud 
. — a very handsome pin indeed. We 
drink our sherry at the bar, and have had 
our three or four glasses, when Witchem 
cries suddenly, ‘ Look out, Sir. Wield ! 
stand fast !' and a dasli i.s made into 
the place by the Swell Mob — four 
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’era— that lia ^2 come down as I tell 
you, and in a moment Mr. Tatt’s prop 
is gone I Witchcni, he cuts ’em otf at 
the door, I lay about me ss hard as 
I can, Mr. Tiitt shows fight like a good 
'im, and there we are, all down together, 
hoad.s and heels, knocking about on the 
lloor of the bar — perhap.s you never see 
such a scene of confusion ! However, 
Ave stick to our men (Mr. Tatt being as 
good as any officer), and we take ’-em 
all, and cany ’em offi to the .station. 
The station’s full of people, who have 
been took on the course; and it’s a 
precious piece of w'ork to get ’em se- 
cured. However, we do it at last, and 
we search ’em ; but nothing’s found 
upon ’em, and they’re locked up ; and 
a pretty state of heat we are in by that 
time, I assure you 1 

“ I was very blank over it, myself, 
to think that tlie prop had been passed 
away ; and I said to Witchem, when 
we had set ’em to rights, and were 
cooling ourselves along with Mr. Tatt, 
‘ we don’t take much by this move, 
anyway, for nothing’s found upon ’em, 
and it’s only the braggadocia* after all.’ 
‘What do you mtun, Mr. Wield?’ 
says Witchem. * Here’s the diamond 
pin !’ and in tlie palm of his hand there 
it was, safe and sound ! ‘ Why, in the 

name of wonder,’ says me and Mr. Tatt, 
in astonishment, ‘ how did you come by 
that?’ ‘ I’ll tell you how I come by 
it,’ says be. ‘ I saw which of ’em took 
it; and when we were all down on the 
floor together, knocking about, I just 
gave him a little touch on the back of 
his hami, as I knew his pal would ; and 
ho thought it WAS his pal ; and gave 
It me !’ It was beautiful, beau-ti-ful ! 

“ Even that was hardly the best of 
the case, for that chap w.as tried at the 
Quarter Sessions at Guildford. You 
know what Quarter Sessions are, sir. 
Well, if you’ll believe me, while them 
slow justices were looking over the 
Acts of Parliament, to see what they 
could do to him, I'm bio wed if he 
didn’t cut out of the dock before their 
faces ! lie cut out of the dock, sir, then 
and there; swam across a. river; and 
got up intc A u'ce to dry himself. In 
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the tree be was took — an old woman 
having seen him climb up — and 
Witchem’s artful touch transported 
him I” 


m.— THS SOSTA. 

“ What young men will do, some* 
times, to rain themselves and break 
their friends' hearts,” said Sergeant 
Dornton, “ it's surprising ! I had a 
case at Saint Blank’s Hospital which 
was of this sort, A bad case, indeed, 
with a bad end ! 

“ The Secretary, and the House- 
Surgeon, and the Treasurer, of Saint 
Blank’s Hospital, came to Scotland Yard 
to give information of numerous rob- 
beries having been committed on the 
students. 'The students could leave 
nothing in the pockets of their great- 
coats, while the great-coats were hang- 
ing at the hospital, but it was almost 
certain to be stolen. Property of 
various descriptions was constantly 
being lost; and the gentlemen were 
naturally uneasy about* it, and anxious, 
for the credit of the institution, that 
the thief or thieves should be dis- 
covered. The case was entrusted to 
me, and I went to the hospital, 

‘“ Now, gentlemen,’ said I, after we 
had talked it over ; ‘ I understand this 
property is usually lost from one room.’ 

“ Yes^ they .said. It was. 

“ ‘ I should wish, if you please,’ said 
I, ‘ to see the room.’ 

“ It was a good-sized bare room 
downstairs, with a few tables and forms 
in it, and a row of pegs, all round, for 
hats and coats. 

“ * Next, gentlemen,’ said I, ‘ do you 
suspect anybody ?’ 

“ Yes, they said. They did suspect 
somebody. They were sorry to say, 
they suspected one of the porters. 

‘“I should like,’ said I, ‘to have 
that man pointed out to me, and to 
have a little time to look after him.’ 

He was pointed out, and I looked 
tdter him, and then I went bade to the 
hospital, and said, ‘ Now, gentlemen, 
it’s not the porter. He’s, unfortunately 
for himself, a little too fond of drink 
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bnt he’s nothing worse, Mjr stispidon 
is, that these robberies ai« c.omn!iiltte<i 
by one of tlie stmieuts; ami if you’ll 
put me a s'jfa into that room where the 
pegs are— as there’s no closet- — I tliink 
I shall Ixi able to ileter.t the thief. 1 
wish the sofa, if you please, to he 
covered with chintz, or something of 
that sort, so that I may lie on ray chest, 
uadertieath it, without being seen,’ 

*' The sofa was providwi, and next 
day at eleven o’clock, before any of the; 
atudents came, I went there, with those 
gentlemen, to get underneath it. It 
turned out to be one of those old- 
ilhshioned sofas with a great cross-beam 
at tlse bottom, that would have broken 
my back in no time if I could ever have 
got below it. We had quite a job to 
break all this away in the time j how- 
ever, 1 fell to work, and they fell to 
work, and we broke it out, and made a 
clear place for me, I got under the 
Both, lay down on my chest, took out 
iny knife, and made a convenient hole 
in the chintz to look through. It was 
then settled between me and the gentle- 
men that when the students were all up 
in the wards, one of the gentlemen 
should come in, and hang np a great- 
coat on one of the pegs. And that 
that great-coat should have, in one of 
the pockets, a {locket-book containing 
marked money. 

“ After 1 had been there some time, 
fhc students began to drop into the 
room, by one.s, and twos, and threes, 
and to talk about all sorts of things, 
little thinking there was anybody under 
the sofa — and then to go upstairs. At 
last there came in one who remained 
until he was .alone in the room by him- 
Bfilf. A tallish, good-looking young 
man of one or two and twenty, with a 
light whisker. He went to a particular 
hat-peg, took oft* a good hat that was 
hanging there, tried it on, hung his 
own hat in its place, and hung that 
hat on another peg, nearly opposite to 
me. I then felt quite certain that he 
was the thief, and would come back 
by-and-by. 

“ When they were all upstairs, the 
gentleman came in with the great-coat. 
I showed him where to hang it, so that 
I might have a good view of it | and he 


went away ; and I lay under the eefe 
on my chest, for a couple of lumrs or 
BO, waiting. 

“ At last, the snim young man (^ame 
down. Ho walked fio oss tin* room, whist- 
ling— -.stopped and listened — twik onother 
walk and whistleil— stojqiw! again, and 
listencii — then began to go regtiJarly 
round the pegs, feeling in the iiw'-kctr, of 
all the coats. When he came to Tiija 
great-coat, and felt the pocket-boctk, h« 
was so eager and so hurried that he broke 
the strap in tearing it open. As he 
begjin to put the money in his pocket, 
I crawle ' out from under tlie sofa, and 
his eyes met mine. 

“ My face, sis you may perceive, is 
brown now, but it was pale at that 
time, my health not l>eing good ; and 
looked as long as a horse’s. Besides 
which, there was a great draught of air 
from the door, underneath the sofa, and 
I had tied a handkerchief round my 
head ; so wliat I looked like, altogether, 
I don’t know. He turned bluc—lito* 
rally blue — when he saw me crawling 
out, and I couldn’t feel surprised at it. 

“ * I am an oflicer of the Detectivs 
Police,' said I, ‘ and have been lying 
licre, since you first came in this morn- 
ing, I regret, for the sake of your- 
self and your friends, that you should 
have done what you have; but this 
case is complete. You have the jiocket- 
book in your hand and the money ujioa 
yon; and I must take you into cus- 
tody r 

“ It was impoRsible to make out any 
case in his behalf, and on his trial he 
pleaded guilty. How or when he got 
the means I don’t know ; but while he 
was awaiting his fientenr.e, Jio poisoned 
himself in Newgate.” 

We inquired of this oflicer, on the 
conclusion of the foregoing anecdote, 
whether the time appared long, or 
»hort, when he lay in tlmt constrained 
position under the/sofa ? 

Why, you see, sir,” he replied, 
“ if he liailn't come in, the iirst time, 
and I had not been quite sure he was 
the thief, and would return, the time 
would have seemed long. But, as it 
was, I being dead certain of my man, 
tlie time seemed pretty short.” 
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How goes the night? Saint Giles's 
dock is striking nine. The weather 
is dull and wet, and the long lines of: 
street lamps are blurred, as if we saw 
Oiein through tears. A damp wind 
blows and rakes the pieman's tire out,, 
when he ofwi.s the door of his little 
furtiiice, eai’iying away an eddy pf 
I'parks. 

Saint Giles's clock strikes pine. We 
i»ve punctual. Where is Inspector 
Kield ? Assistant Commissioner pf 
Police is aheady here, enwrapped in 
pil-skin cloak, and standing in the 
phadovr of tinint Giles's steeple. Detec- 
tive tsergeant, weary of speaking French 
pll day to foreigners tinpacking at the 
Great Exhibition, is already here. 
Where is Inspector Field’? 

Inspector Field is, to-iiight, the guar- 
dian genius of the British Museum. 
He is bringing his shrewd eye to bear 
pn every corner of its solitary galleries, 
before be reports ”all right." Sus- 
picions of the Elgin marbles, and not 
io bp done by cat-faepd Egyptian giants 
with tlieir hands upon their knees. 
Inspector Field, sagacious, vigilant, lamp 
in hand, throwing monstrous shadows 
on the walls and ceilings, passes through 
the spacious rooms. If a nuimmy 
trembled in an atom of its dusty cover- 
ing, Jnsjiector Field would say, “ Come 
out of that, Tom Green. I know you I” 
If the smallest “Gonoph” about town 
were c.i oiiching at the bottom of a classic 
bath, Insjrector Field would nose him 
with a finer scent tlian the ogre’s, 
when adventurous Jack hiy trembling 
in his kitchen coppu-. But all is 
quiet, and Inspector Field goes warily 
on, making little outward show of 
attending to anything in paiticular, 
just lecogiiising the Ichthyosaurus as a 
familiar acquaintance, and wondering, 
prhaps, how tlie detectives did it in 
the days before the Flood. 

Will Inspector Field be long about 
this work ? He may be hall'-an-hour 
longjr. He sends his compliments by 


Police Constable, and proposes that ir« 
meet at St, Giles’s Station House, across 
the road, Good. It were as well to .stand 
by the fire, the>‘e, as in the shadow of 
Saint Giles's steeple. 

Anything doing here to-night ? Not 
much. We arc very quiet. A lost 
boy, extremely calm and small, sitting 
by the fire, whom we now confide to a 
constable to fake home, for the child 
says that if you show him Newgate 
Street, he can show you where he lives 
— 'a raving drunken woman in the cells, 
who has screeched her voice away, and 
has hardly power euoiigli left to declare, 
even with the passionate help of her feet 
and arms, tliat she is the daughter of a 
British officer, and, strike her blind and 
dead, but she’ll write a letter to the 
Queen J but who is soothed with a drink 
of water — in another cell, n quiet 
i woman with a child at Imr breast, fur 
fipfging— SPOthejj her husband in a 
smock.frock, with a basket of wateiv 
cresses — ^in another, a pickpocket — ip 
another, a meek tremulous old pauper 
man who has been out for a holiday 
“and has took but a little drop, but it 
has overcome him after so many months 
in the house" — .and that’s nil as yet. 
Presently, a sensation at the Station 
House door. Mi*. Field, gentlemen I 

Inspector Field come.s in, wiping hi* 
forehead, for he is of a burly figure, and 
has come fiist from the ores and metals 
of the deep mines of the eaith, and from 
the Parrot .Gods of the tiouth Sea 
Islands, and from the birds and beetle.* 
of the tropics, -and fiom the Arts of 
Greece and Itonie, a|id fiom the Seulj>T 
tures of Nineveh, and from the traces of 
an elder world, when these were not 
: Is Rogers mady ? Rogers is ready, 
strapp^ and great-coated, with a flam- 
ing eye in the middle of his w.aist, like 
a deformed Cyclop. Lead on, Rogers, 
to Rats’ Castle I 

How many people may there be in 
I,oiidon, who, if we liad brought them 
deviously and blindfold, to thissbeclt 
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fifty paws from ttie Station House, and 
within mil of Saint Gileses chvirch, 
would know it for a not remote part 
of tho city in which their lives are 
passed ? How many, win) amidst this | 
compound of sidiening smells, these 
heaps of filth, these tumbling houses, 
with all their vile contents, animate, 
and inanimate, alimily overflowing into 
the hiuc.k road, would heiiove that they 
breatlio f/iis jiir? How much Red Tajx! 
may there be, that could look round ou 
tlie^ taces which now hem ns in— for 1 
our apjiearvunce Iiere has caused a rush 
fi'oin all points to a common centre— 
the lowering foreheads, the sallow 
cheeks, the bi utal eyes, the matted hair, 
the iufeoted, vermiVhaunted heaps of 
rags — and say “ I have thought of this. 

I have not dismissed the thing. I 
have neither bltistered it away, nor 
frozen it awaj', nor tied it up and 
put it away, nor smootldy said pooh, 
pooh I to it, when it has been shown i 
to me?'* I 

This is not what Rogers wants to i 
know, however. Wlint Rogers wants i 
to know, is, whether you will clear the i 
way here, some of you, or whether you 
won't ; because if you don't do it right 
on end, he’ll lock you up I Wlmtl 
You are there, are you, Bob Mile.s? 
You haven’t liad enough of it yet, 
haven’t you ? You want three months 
more, do yon ? Come away from tliat 
gentleman I Wliat ai'e you creeping 
1‘ound there for ? 

“What am I a doing, tliinn, Mr. 
PiOgers ?” says Bob Miles, appearing, 
vilianons, at tho end of a lane of light, 
made by the lantern. 

“I’ll let you know pretty quick, if 
you don't hook it. Will you hook 
it?” 

A sycophantic murmur rises from 
the crowd. “ Hook it, Bob, when Mr. 
Rogers and Mr. Field tells you I Why 
don’t you hook it, when you are told 
to?” 

The most importunate of the voices 
strikes familiarly on Mr. Rogers's ear. 
He suddenly turns his lantern on the 
owner, 

“ What ! Ton are there, arc you, 
Mister Click? You hook it loo — 


“What for?” Bay.s Mr. Click, dis^ 
comfited. 

“ Yon hook it, will yoHl’' .says Mr. 
Rogous with stern emphiisis. 

Both Click and Miles do “ hook it,” 
without another word, or, in plainer 
English, sneak away. 

“ Close up there, my men !” says 
Inspector Field to two constables on 
duty who have followed, “ Keep to- 
gether, gentlemen ; we are going down 
here. Hoads I” 

Haint Giles's ehiirch strikes half-past 
ion. We stoop low, and creep down a 
precipiton.s flight of steps into a dark 
close cellar. There is a fire. Thei'e is 
a long deal table. There are benches. 
The cellar is full of company, chiefly 
very' young men in various conditions 
of dirt and raggt^dness, Sonte are 
eating supiw. 'I’liere are no girls or 
women piesent. Welcome to Rats* 
Castle, gentlemen, and to this company 
of noted thiove.s I 

Well, my ladsl How are you, my 
lads ? What have you been doing to- 
day? Here’s some company come to 
sec you, my lads I not e’s a plate of 
beefsteak, .sir, for the supper of a fin« 
young man I And there’s a mouth for 
a steak, sir! Why, I should be too 
proud of such a mouth as that, if I had 
it myself! Stand up and show it, sir! 
'Fake off your cap. There ’« a fine 
young man for a nice little party, Sir I 
An’the?” 

Inspector Fiebl is the bust ling sjwtker. 
Inspector Field’s eye is the roving eye 
that searchra every corner’-of the cellar 
as he talks. Inspector Fu;ld'.s hand is 
the well-known hand that has collavel 
half the people liere, and motioned tlieir 
' brothers, sisters, fathers, mothers, mtdc 
I and female friends, ine.torably to New 
Sotith Wales. Yet Inspector Field 
'stands in this den, the .Sultan of the 
place. Every thief hei'e cowers before 
, him, like a schoolboy before his .school- 
master. All watch him, all answer when 
addressed, all laugh at his jokes, all seek 
to propitiate him. Tliis cellar com- 
(»any alone — to say nothing of the crowd 
surrounding the entr.'ince from the 
street above, and making the .steps shine 
with eyes — is strong enougli to murder 
I us all, and willing enough to do it ; but, 
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let InspcptoT Field have a mind to pick 
©nt one thief here, and take him ; let 
him piodiice that ghostly truncheon 
from his pocket, and say, with bis 
business-air, “ My lad, I want you 1“ 
and all Kata’ Castle sliall be stricken 
with paralysis, an I not a finger move 
against him, at, he fits the handculls 
on! 

Where’s the Earl of Warwick ?— 
Here he is, Mr. Field! Here’s the 
Earl of Warwick, Mr. Field 1 — 0 there 
you are, my Lord. Come for’ard, 
Titere'vS a chest, sir, not to have a clean 
shirt on. An’t it. Take your hat off, 
my Lord. Why, I should be asliamed 
if I was you — and an Earl, too — to 
show mj'.self to a gentleman with my 
hat on! — The Earl of Warwick laughs 
and uncovers. All the company laugh. 
One pickpocket, especially, laughs with 
great enthusiasm. 0 what a jolly 
game it is, when Mr. h'ield comes down 
— and don’t want nobody J 

So, you, are here, too, are you, you 
tall, grey, soldierly-looking, grave man, 
Btanding by the fire? — Yes, sir. 
Good evening, Mr. Field ! — Let us see. 
You lived servant to a iiobleniau once? 
-—Yes, Mr. Field. — And what is it yon 
do now; I forget? — Well, Mr. Field, I 
job about as well as I can. I left my 
employment on account of delicate 
healtli. The fiunily is still kind to 
me. Mr. Wix of Piccadilly is also 
very kind to me when I am hard up. 
Likewise Mr. Nix of Oxford Street. I 
get a trifle from them occasionally, and 
rub on as* well as I can, Mr. Field. 
Mr. Fiuld’.s eye rolls enjoyingly, for 
this man is a notorious begging-letter 
writer. — Good night, my lads! — Good 
night, Mr. Field, and thank’ee, sir! 

Clear the street here, half a thousand 
of you 1 Cut it, Mi-s. Stalker — none of 
that— we don’t want you ! Rogera of 
the flaming eye, lead on to the tramps* 
lodging-house ! 

A dream of baleful faces attends to 
the door. Now, stand back all of you { 
In the rear Detective Sergeant plants 
liiniself, composedly whistlingj with his 
strong right arm across the narrow 
passage. •JIrs. Stalker, I am some- 
tlung'd that need not be written here, 
if you won't get yourself into fa'ouble. 


in alxmt half a minute, if I see that faos 
of youra again! 

Saint Giles’s church clock, striking 
eleven, hums through onr hand from 
the dilapidated door of a dark outhouse 
as we open it, and are stricken back by 
the pestilent breath that issues from 
within. Rogers to the front with the 
light, and let us look ! 

Ten, tw'enty, thirty — 'who can count 
them ! Men, women, children, for the 
most part naked, heaped upon the floor 
like maggots in a cheese ! Ho ! In that 
dark corner yonder ! Does anybody lie 
there? Me sir, Irish me, a widder, 
with six children. And yonder? Me 
sir, Irish me, with me wife and eight 
poor babes. And to the left there? 
Me sir, Irish me, along with two more 
Irish boys as is me friends. And to the 
right there? Me sir and the Murphy 
fain’ly, numbering five blessed souls. 
And what’s this, coiling, now, about 
my foot? Another Irish me,, pitifully 
in want of shaving, whom I have awak- 
ened from sleej) — and across my other 
foot lies his wife — and by the- shoes of 
Inspector Field lie their three eldest— 
and their three youngest are at present 
squeezed between the open door and the 
wall. And why is there no one on tliat 
little mat before the sullen fire ? Be- 
cause O'Doiiovan, with his wife and 
daughter, is not come in from selling 
Lucifers I Nor on the bit of sacking in 
I the nearest corner? Bad luck! Be- 
cause that Irish family is late to night, 
a-cadging in the streets I 

They are all awake now, the children 
excepted, and most of them sit up, to 
stam. Wheresoever Mr. Rogera turns 
the flaming eye, there is a spectral 
figure rising, unshrouded, from a grave 
of rags. Who is the landlord here ? — i 
am, Mr. Field! says a bundle of ribs 
and parchment against the wall, 
scratching itself. — Will you spend this 
money fairly, in the morning, to buy 
coffee for ’em all ? — Yes, sir, I will ! — 
0 he ’ll do it, sir, he ’ll do it fair. He’s 
honest! cry the spectres. And with 
thanks and Good Night sink into their 
graves again. 

Thus, we make our New Oxfoid 
Streets, and our other new streel% 
never heeding, never asking, where the 
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wretrhes whom w« clesr «nt, crowd. 
Witli such scones nt mir doors, with all 
the jiliigues of Egypt tied Mp with hits 
of fiohweb in keniiek » neur our homes, 
we tiumvmiftly mske our Nuisance Hills; 
juui Boards of Health, nonentities, niw! 
tliDik to keep away the Wolves of 
Crime and Eiiti), by oitr elcictioneering 
(lucking to little vestrymen and our 
geiitleinaiily handling of Red Tape I 

Intel ligeuee of the eaflee money has 
got ahnwd. 'J'he yard is full, and 
Rogers of the flaming eye is bcle.aguer#d 
■with eutreaties to show other Lodging 
Houses. Mine neit ! Mine 1 Mine ! 
Rogers, military, obdurate, stiiF»necked, 
imtnovable, replies not, hut lettds away ; 
all falling hack before him. lasiteotor 
Field follows. Detective Sergeant, 
witli his barrier of arm across tire little 
passage, delibeiatety waits to close the 
twocehsiou. He sees behind Inm, with- 
out any eilbi t, and exceedingly disturbs 
one individual far in the rear by coolly 
calling out, “ It won’t do Mr, Michael ! 
Don't try it 1 

After council holden in the street, we 
enter other lodging houses, public- 
hovises, many lairs and holes; all 
iitoisomo and ofl'ensive; none so filtiiy 
and so crowiied ns where Irish are. In 
one, The Ethiopian party arc expected 
home pi csoiitly — were in Oxford .Street 
when iiist heard of- — shall be fetched, 
for our delight, within ten minutes. 
In another, one of the two or tliree 
Professors who draw Napoleon Buona- 
parte and a couple of mackerel, on the 
paveineut, and then let the work of art 
out to a speculator, is refresiiiiig after 
his labors. In another, the rested 
■ interest of the profitable nuisance has 
been in one fiunily for a hundred years, 
and the landlord drives in comfortably | 
from tlie country to his snug little stew [ 
ill town. In all. Inspector Field is I 
received with warmth. Coinera and 
smashers droop before him; pklifiockets 
defer to him ; the gentle sex (not very 
gentle here) smile upon him. Half- 
druulcen hags check themselves in the 
midst of pots of beer, or pints of gin, 
to diiiik to Mr, Field, and pressingly to 
ask the lioiior of ids flnishiug tiic 
diaiight. One beldame io rusty black 
Inisaiicb admiration for him, that she 


rims R whole street’s length to shafe* 
him by the Imnd ; tumbling into a he.ap 
of mud by the way, and still pressing 
her ntteiitions wlieij her very form Ims 
ceased to be dir.f iugnishable "through it. 
Before the puw(‘r of tlie law, the power 
of superior M>ii.se'—foi common tliieves 
j are fools be.'ide tiiese men — and the 
power of n peifeirt mastery of tlscir 
! cliariwter, tlie gaviison of Rais’ Castie 
[ and tlie adjacent Fortresses make but » 
.skulking siiow indeed when reviewed by 
Insj«ct.or Field, 

iSaiiit <5ile.s’s clock says it will b« 
midnight in iialf-an-hoin-, and Inspector 
Field says we must hurry to tlie Oid 
Mint ill the Borough. The cab-driver 
is low-.spirited, and lias a solemn sense 
of his responsibility. Now, what's 
your fare, iny lad ? — 0 yoK know, In- 
spector Field, what’s tlie good of nskin| 
meJ 

Say, Parker, strapjicd and great- 
coated, and waiting iu dim Borough 
doorway by apjaiintineiit, to replace the 
trusty Rogers whom we left deep i» 
Saint Giles’s, are you ready ? Ready, 
Iii.s|M!ctor Field, and at a motion of my 
wrist i)c*hold my flaming eye. 

Tlii.s iini iow street, sir, is the chief 
pait of tiie Old Mint, full of low 
lodging-houses, as you see by the trams- 
parent cuuvas-lamp.s and blind.s, an- 
umuicing beds for travellers J But it 1# 
greatly changed, frieud Field, from my 
former knowledge of it; it is infinitely 
quieter and more, snlulued liian when I 
wins iiere last, some seven }'(*ars ago ? 
O ye.s! Inspector Haync.s; a iiist-rutc 
man, is on this station now and play* 
the Devil with them 1 

Well, my lads I How are vmi to- 
night, my lads? Playing cards here, 
eh ? Wlio wiii-s? — ^\V'hy, Mr. Field, I, 
the sulky gentleman with the damj) fiat 
sidc-enrl.s, rubbing my bleared eye with 
the end of my neckercliief whii-li is 
like a dirty eel-.skin, am losing just at 
present, but I suppose 1 mii.st take my 
pipe out of my mouth, and be submis- 
sive to you — 1 Iiope 1 sec you well, 
Mr. Field '/—Aye, ail right, my lad. 
Iteputy, who have you got up-stairs f 
Be jileased to show the rooms ! 

Wliy Deputy, Inspector Field can't 
say. He oalv knows that the siaa 
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wlio takes care of the beds and lodgm 
Is always called so. Steady, .0 Deputy, 
■with the flaring candle in the blacking 
bottle, for this is a slushy back-yard, 
and the wooden staircase outside the 
house <!realis and has holes in it. i 

Again, in these confined intolerable 
rooins, burrowed out like the holes ot 
rats or the nests of insect-vermin, but 
fuller of intolerable smells, arc cro'n'ds 
of sleepers, each on lus foul truckle-bed 
coiled up beneath a rug. Halloa here 1 
Gome! Let us see you! Show your 
facel Pilot Parker goes from bed to 
bcil and turns their slumbering heads 
towards us, as a salesman might turn 
sheep. Some wake up with an execra- 
tion and a threat, — ^^What 1 who spoke ? 
01 If it*s tlie accursed glaring eye 
that fixes me, go where 1 will, I am 
helpless. Here 1 I sit up to be looked 
at. Is it me you want ? — Not you, 
lie down again 1 — and 1 lie down, with 
a woful growl. 

Wherever the turning lane of light 
becomes stationai y for a moment, some 
sleeper appears at the end of it, submits 
himself to be scrutinised, and fades 
away into tire darkness. 

There should be strange dreams here, 
Deputv. They sleep sound enough, 
sap Deputy, taking the csmdle out of 
the blacking bottle, snutfing it with his 
fingers, throwing the snuff into the 
bottle, and corking it up with the 
candle ; that’s all 7 know. What is 
the inscription, Deputy, on all the dis- 
colored sheets ? A precaution against 
loss of linen. Deputy turns down the 
rug of an unoccupied bed and discloses 
it. Stov Thiki!’ 1 

To lie at night, wrapped in the 
legend of my slinking life ; to take the 
cry that pur.siies me, waking, to my 
breast in sleep ; to have it staring at 
me, and clamouring for me, as soon as 
consciousness returns ; to have it for 
my fiivslz-foot on New-Year’s day, my 
Valentine, my Birthday salute, my 
Christmas greeting, my parting with 
the old year. Stop Thief ! 

And to know that I musi lie stopped, 
some what will. To know that I am 
no match for this individual energy and , 
keenness, or this organised and ste-ady ' 
system 1 Gome across the street, here, ' 


and, entering by a little shojs, and yard, 
examine these intricate jiassiisres and 
doors, contrived for escape, llapfMug 
and Counter-Hupping, like the li.l.s of 
the conjuror’s boxc". But w'hat avail 
they? Who gets in by a nod, ;*j;d 
shows their secret working to u»$ 
Inspector Field. 

Don’t forget the old Farm llc'ise, 
Parker ! Parker is not the man to 
I foi-get it. We are going there, now. 
i It is the old Manor-House of’ these 
parts, and stood in the country once. 

I 'fhen, perhaps, there was somettiiiig, 

I which was not the beastly street, to 'fee 
I from the shattered low fronts of the 
overlianging wooden houses we H"e 
passing under — shut up now, pastcrl 
over with bills alwut the literature and 
drama of the Mint, and mouldering 
away. This long pived yard was a 
p<addock or a garden once, or n court 
ill front of the Farm House, Per- 
chance, with a dovecot in the centre, 
and fowls jiecking about — with fair »lm 
treas, then, where discolored chimney- 
stacks and gables are now — 'iioisy, then, 
with rooks which have yielded to a 
different sort of rookery. It’s likelier 
than not, Inspector Field thinks, as wo 
turn into the common kitchen, which 
is in the yard, and many paces from 
the house. 

Well my lads and lasses, how arc you 
all? Where’s Bkckey, who has .stood 
near London Bridge these tive-nnd- 
twenty yeara, with a jxiinted skin to 
represent disease? — Here he is, Mr. 
Field I— How are you, Mackey ?—* 
Jolly, sal — Not playing the fiddle to- 
night, Blackey ?■ — Not a niglit, sa ! — A 
sharp, smiling youth, the wit of the 
kitchen, interposes. He an’t musical 
to-night, sir. Tvo been giving Irini a 
moral lecture; I’ve been a talking to 
him about his latter end, yon .see. A 
good many of these are my pupils, sir. 
This here young man fsmootliiiig down 
the hair of one near him, veadiug a 
Sunday paper) is a p-apil of mine. I’ra 
I a teaching of him to read, sir. He's .i 
proini.«ing cove, sir. He’s a smith, he 
is, and gets his living by the swrti: of 
the brow, sir. Bo do I, my-'-elf, sir. 
This yomig woman is my sistei, Mr. 
field. SAe’s getting on veiy well too, 
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I’ve a deal of trouble with ’em, sir, hnt 
Pin l iohly rewarded, now 1 see ’em all 
a doing so well, ami growing up so 
rioditjvble. That’s a great comlort,^ 
that is, an’t it, sir? — In the miiist of 
the kitchen (the whole kitchen is in 
i!> htadea with this impromptu “ chalf”) 
sits a young, modest, gentle-looking 
cieature, with a teiutiful child in her 
lap. She seems to Ijelong to the com- 
pany, but is so strangely nnlike it. 
Slie has such a pretty, quiet face and 
voice, and is so proud to hear the child 
admired — thinks you would hardly 
believe that he is only nine montiis old ! 
Is she as had as the rest, I wonder ? In- 
spectorial experience does not engender 
a belief contrariwise, but prompts the 
answer, Not a ha’porth of dilfcrence ! 

Tliere is a piano going in the old 
Farm House as we approach. It stops. 
Landlady appeal's. Has no objections, 
Mr. Field, to gentlemen being brought, 
but wishes it were at earlier hours, the 
lodgers complaining of ill-con weuienee. 
Inspector Field is polite and soothing — 
knows his wounan and the sex. Deputy 
(a girl in this case) shows tlie way up 
a lieavy broad old staircase, kept very 
clean, into clean rooms where many 
sleepei's are, and where painted panels 
of an older time look sti-angely on the 
truckle be<ls. I'he sight of whit<!wasl» 
and tlie smell of 8o.T,p — two tilings we 
seem by tills time to have parted from 
in infancy — ^make the old Farm House 
a phenomenon, and connect themselves 
with tlie so curiously misplaced picture 
of the pretty mother and child long 
after we have left it, — long after we 
have left, iM’sides, the neighbouring 
■ noolc with something of a rustic flavor 
in it yet, where once, beneath a low 
wooden colonnade still standing as of 
yore, the eminent Jack Sheppard con- 
descended to regale liim.self, and where, 
now, two old bachelor brothers in broad 
hats (wlio are whispered in the Mint to 
have made a compact long ago that if 
cither should ever marry, he must for- 
feit his share of the joint property) 
still keep a sequestered tavern, and sit 
o’ nights smoking pipes in the bar, 
among ancient bottles and glasses, as 
our eyes behold them. 

How goes the night now? Saint 


fieorge of .Southwark answero with 
twelve blows iijioii his bell, Parker, 
good night, for Willi.-mis is already w.aib- 
ing over in the region of Kateiille High- 
way, to.sliow tlie limise.'i when; the .sailora 
dance. 

I slionld like to know whcri' In- 
spector Field was btirn. In luitcliiro 
Iligiiway, I would have answered with 
ooiilideiKxi, but for his lieitig equally jit 
home wliei'cver we go. lie doe.s nut 
trouble his head as I <lo, about the 
river at night. He does not care for 
its creeping, blaclr and silent, on our 
right there, rusliing through sluice 
gates, lapping at piles and posts and 
iron rings, hiding strange things in its 
mud, running away with suicides and 
accidentally drowned bodies faster than 
midnight funeral should, and acquiring 
sucli various experience between its 
cradle and its gr,ave, It has no mystery 
for Aim. la there not the Thame« 
Police I 

Accordingly, Williams lead the tvay. 
We are a little late, for some of the 
houses are already closing. No matter. 
You sliow us pieuty, All the land- 
lords know Iitspector Field. All pass 
him, freely and good-humouredly, 
wheresoever ho wunte to go. Bo 
thoroughly are all thtwe houses open to 
him and our local guide, that, granting 
that .sailors must bo entertained in tlunr 
own way — as J sujijiose tiiey mu.st, and 
li.ave n rigid to be — I hardly know how 
such places could be Indter regulated. 
Not that I call the company very select., 
or the dancing very graceful — even so 
graceful as tiiat of the tJennau Sugar 
Ikikers, whose assembly, by the Mino- 
ricR, we stopped to visit — liut there ia 
watchful maintenance of order in every 
house, and swift expulsion where need, 
is. Even in tlie midst of druukcniiess, 
l)oth of the Ictliargio kind and tha 
lively, there is sliarp landlord sujxu'- 
vision, and pockets are in ies.s peril 
tliau out of (ioors. The.se houses show, 
singularly, how much of the pictm-e.sfpi.e 
and romantic there truly i.s in the 
sailor, requiring to Ixi e.'ipecially ad- 
dressed, All tlie songs (sung in a hail- 
storm of halfpence, which .are pitched 
at the singer without the least tender- 
ness for the time or fcuii«~~mostly fj ora 
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pprcat rolls of copper carried for the 
purpose — and which he occasionally 
dodges like shot as they fly near his 
head) are of the sentimental sea sort. 
All the rooms are decorated with 
nautical subjects. Wrecks, engage- 
ments, ships on lire, ships passing 
lighthouses on iron-bound coasts, ships 
blowing up, ships going down, ships 
running ashore, men lying out upon 
the mjiin yard in a gale of wind, sailors 
and ships in every variety of peril, 
constitute the illustrations of fact. No- 
thing can be done in the faneittil way, 
without a thumping boy upon a scaly 
dolphin. 

How goes the night now? Past 
one. Black and Green are waiting in 
Whitechapel to unveil the mysteries of 
Wentworth Street, Williams, the best 
of friends must part. Adieu 1 

Are not Black and Green ready 
at the appointed place ? O yes 1 
They glide out of shadow as we stop. 
Iiuiicrturliable Black opens the «ib-door ; 
Imperturbable Green takes a mental note 
of the driver. Both Green and Black 
then open, each his flaming eye, and 
marshal os the way that we are going. 

The lodging-house we want, is hidden 
in a maze of streets and courts. It is 
fast shut. We knock at the door, and 
stand hushed looking up for a light at 
one or other of the begrimed old lattice 
windows in its ugly front, when an- 
other constable comes ufi — supposes 
that we want “ to see the school." 
Detective Sergeant meanwhile has got 
over a rail, opened a gate, dropped 
down an area, overcome some other 
little obstacles, and tapped at a window. 
Now returns. The landlord will send 
a deputy immediately. 

Deputy is heard to stumble out of 
bed. Deputy lights a candle, draws 
back a bolt or two, and appears at the 
door. Deputy is a shivering shirt and 
trousers by no means clean, a yawning 
face, a shock head much confused ex- 
ternally and internally. We want to 
look for some one. You may go up 
^ with the light, and take ’em all, if you 
like, says Deputy, resigning it, and 
sitting down upon a bench in the 
kitchen with his ten fingers sleepily 
twisting in his hair. 


Halloa here I Now then ! Show 
youraelres. That'll do. It’s not you. 
Don’t disturb yourself any more ! So 
on, through a labyrinth of airless 
rooms, each man responding, like a' 
wild beast, to the keeper who has 
tamed him, and who goes into his cage. 
What, you haven’t found him, then ? 
says Deputy, when we came down. 
A woman mystei-iously sitting up all 
night in the dark by the smouldering 
ashes of the kitchen lire, says it’s only 
tramps and cadgers here : it’s gonophs 
1 over the way. A man, mysteriously 
I walking about the kitchen all night in 
the dark, bids her hold her tongue. 
We come out. Deputy fastens the 
door and goes to bed again. 

Black and Green, you know Bark, 
lodging-house keeper and receiver of 
stolen goods ? — 0 yes, Inspector Field, 
— Go to Bark’s next. 

Bark sleeps in an inner wooden 
hutch, near his street-door. As we 
parley on the step with Bark’s Deputy, 
Bark growls in his bed. We enter, 
and Bark flies out of beil. Bark is a 
red villain and a wrathful, with a 
sanguine throat that looks very much 
as if it were expressly made for hang- 
ing, as he stretches it oat, in pale de- 
fiance, over the half-door of his hutch. 
Bark's parts of speech are of an awful 
sort — ^principally adjectives. I won’t, 
says Bark, have no adjective police and 
adjective strangers in my adjective 
premises I I won’t, by adjective and 
substantive 1 Give me my trousers, 
and I’ll send the whole adjective police 
to adjective and substantive ! Give me, 
says Bark, my adjective trousers I I’ll 
put an adjective knife in the whole 
bilcing of 'em. I’ll punch their adjec- 
tive heads. I’ll rip up their adjective 
substantives. Give me iny adjective 
trousers ! says Bark, and I’ll spile the 
bileing of ’em I 

Now, Bark, what’s the use of this ? 
Here's Black and Green, Detective Ser- 
geant, and Inspector Field. You know 
we will come in.' — I know you won’t ! 
says Bark, Somebody give me my 
adjective trousers ! Bark’s trousers 
seem difficult to find. He calls for 
them, as Hercules might for his dub. 
Give ine my adjective trousers ! say® 
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!B«rk, and I'll wpile tl» of 

'«in. I 

Inspector Field hold* that it'# all I 
one whether Bark Uke« the visit or i 
don't like it He, Inspector Field, is j 
an fiisjiector of tlie Detective I’olice, 
Detective Sergeant is Detective 
geant, Black and <?reen are constaWes 1 
in uniform. Don’t t-ou be a fool. Bark, 
or you know it will !« the worse for 
you. — I don’t rare, says Bark, .Givej 
me my adjective trousers ! 

At two" o’elwk in the moming, we | 
descend into Bark’s low kitchen, leaving 
Bark to foam at the mouth above, and 
Impertui lmble Black and Green to look 
at iiim Bark’s kitchen is crammed 
full of u'iisves, holding a coftversaxmi^ 
there by lamp-light. It is by far the 
most tlaugerous assembly we have seen 
yet. Stimulated by the ravings of 
Bark, abov(?, their looks are sullen, but 
uot a man apeak?. We ascend egam. 
Bai'k has got his trousers, and ie in a 
state of madness in the passage with 
his back against a door that shuts off 
the upper staircaan. We observe, in 
other resj)ects, a ferocious individuality 
in Biufc. Instead of ‘‘ Stop Thief 1” 
on hi.s linen, he prints “ SrouBN 
Bark’s!” 

How Bark, we am going up stairs 1 
— No, you ain't! — You refuse admJs« 
sion to the Police, do you, Bark?— 
Yes, I do ! I refuse it to all the adjec- 
tive police, and to all the adjective sub- 
stantives. If the adjective coves in the 
kitchen was men, they’d come up now, 
and do for you ! Shut me that thei'o 


door I Bay* Bark, and suddenly we sr0 
enclosed in the p.SK,sage. They’d come 
up and do for you ! cries . li.ai k, and 
waits. Not a sound in the kitchen! 
They’d come up and do for you ! ciieg 
Bark again, and waits. Not a sound 
in the kitclieu! We are shut, up, half- 
a-dozen of us, in Bark's house in the 
innermost recesses of the worst part of 
London, in the desid of the night— (he 
house is crammiHl with notorious rob- 
bera and rulliaus — and not a man stirs. 
No, Bark. They know the weight of 
the law, .and they know inspetor Field 
atrd Co. too well. 

We leave bully Bark to subside at 
leisure out of his {msion and his 
trousers, and, i dare say, to be ineon- 
veniently remhidtvl of tliis little brush 
I before long. Black and Green do 
i ordinary duty here, ana look serious. 

! As to White, who waits on Holhorti 
Hill to show ,th« courts that are eaten 
I out of Rotten Gray’s Inn Lanei wiser* 
! other liKlgiug-lsouses are, aisd whose (in 
one blind ssliey) ths» Thievs>s’ Kitchen 
asnl .Seisiinasy for the tessclsing of the 
art to Childress, is, the night ha# so 
worn away, being now 

alsnoiit at odds with morning, which to 
which, 

that they ase qus'et, and no light shines 
throssgh ihts chink# its the shutters. 
As nndistinctivs! Desith will come h«-e, 
onss day, sleep come? rsow. The wicked 
cease from troubboe" aometusaes, oven in 
this life. 


DOWN WOT THE TIDE. 


A VERY dark night it was, and 
bitter cold ; the east wind blowing 
bleak, and bi'ingiiig with it stinging 
particles from marsh, asid moos-, assd 
feis — from the Great Insert as«I Old 
Egypt, may be. Some of the compo- 
sicut parts of the shai p-edged vajsoisr 
that came flying up the Thames at 
London might bo mummy-dust, dry 
atoms from the 'Temple at Jerusa- 
lem, camels* foot-prists, crocodiles’ 


hatchiisg places, loosenwl gs-aiiss of ex* 
psession fiosss the vissiges of blunt* 
nosed sphyssxes, wails and Ktsnys from 
caravans of tm-baiscd iijenshaiste, vege- 
tatiois frons jungles, frozen snow from 
the Himalayas. O! It was very vciy 
das'k upon the Thames, assd it was 
bittes’ bitter cold. 

** And yet,’’ said the voice within the 
gj-eat pea-coat at my side, “ you’ll have 
seen a good many rivers too, 1 dsu-e say f” 
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“ Trtily,” saM I, “ when I come to 
think of it., not' a few, Ki'om the 
Niagar.a, dovvnwaid to the mountain 
rivevs of Italy, wliich are like the 
national spirit — very tame, or cliafing 
siifiilenly and hur.sting bounds, oitly to 
dwindle away again. The Moselle, and 
the lihiiie, .'uui the Rhone ; and the 
Seine, and the Saone ; and the St, Law- 
rence, Mississifipi, and Ohio; and the 
Tiber, the Fo, and the Arno; and 
the - - — ** 

Feaeoat coughing a*' if he had had 
enough of that, I said no moi e. I could 
Iiave fcarried the catalogue on to a 
teasing lengthj though, if 1 had been in 
the cruel mind. 

And after all," said he, “ this looks 
80 dismal?*’ 

“So awful,” I returned, “at night. 
The Seine at Paris is very gloomy too, 
at such a time, and is piobably the 
scene of far more crime and gp'oater 
wickedness; but this river looks so 
broad and vast, so murky and silent, 
seems such an image of death in the 
midst of the great city’s life, that-—” 

That Peacoat coughed again. He 
coB/d not stand iny holding forth. 

We were in a fonr-oarcd Thames 
Police (lalley, lying on our oars in the 
deep shadow of Southwark Fridge- 
under the corner arch on the Surrey 
side — having come down with the tide 
from Vauxhall. We were fain to hold 
on pretty tight, though close in shore, 
for tlie river was swollen and the tide 
running down very strong. We were 
watcliing certain water-rats of human 
giowth, and lay in the deep shade as 
quiet as mice; our light liidJen and 
our scraps of conversation carried on 
in whispers. Above us, the massive 
iron girders of the arch were feintly 
visible, and below us its ponderous 
shadow scemeti to sink down to the 
bottom of the stream. 

We had been lying here some half an 
hour, Witli our backs to the wind; it 
is true ; but the wind being in a deter- 
mined temper blew straight through 
us, and would not take the trouble 
to go round. I would have boarded a 
fireship to get into action, and mildly 
suggested as much to ray friend Pea. 

“No doubt,” gays he as patiently- 


a» possible; “but shore-going tVictics 
wouldn't do with us. River tliievcu 
can always get rid of stolen property in 
a moment "by dr()|ipij)g it ovei-board. 
We want to take tliem tvHA tlic jno- 
perty, so we link abmifc and come out 
uj.ion ’em sharp. If they set* us or hear 
us, over it goes,” 

Pea’s wisdom being indisputable, 
there Was nothing for it but to sit there 
and be blown tliroUgh, for another half 
hour. The water-rats ihiiiking it wise 
to abscond at the end of tliat time 
without cornmi.ssion of felony, we shot 
out, disappointed, with the tide, 

“Grim they look, don’t tliey?" said 
Pea, seeing me glance over my shoulder 
at tlie lights upon the bridge, and 
downward at their long cimoked re- 
flections in the river. 

“Very,” said I, “and make one 
think with a shudder of Suicides, 
Wlmt a night for a dreadful leap from 
that parapet ! ” 

“ Aye, but Waterloo’s the favourite 
bridge for making holes in the water 
from’,” returned Pea. “ By the bye— 
avast pulling lads I — would you like 
to speak tn Waterloo on the «ub* 
iject?” 

My face cDnft\ssjng a surprised de.sire 
to have some friendly conversation with 
Waterloo Bridge, and my friend Pes 
being the most obliging of men, we put 
about, pulled out of the force of the 
stream, and in |>lace of going at great 
speed with the tide, began to sti-ive 
against it, close in shore again. Kveiy 
colour blit black .seemed to have dc- 
piarted from, tlie world. The air was 
black, the water was black, the barges 
and hulks wt»re black, tlie piles were 
bl.Tck, the buildings wi.-re black, the 
shadows were only a deeper shade of 
black upon a black ground. Here and 
there, a coal lire in an iron cresset 
blazed upon a wharf; but, one knew 
that it too had oeen black a little while 
ago, and would be black again soon. 
Uncomfortable rijsl)e.s of water sug- 
gestive of gurgling and ilrowning, 
^iostly rattlings of iron chains; dis- 
mal ckiijkings of discordant cagines, 
formed the music that accompanied the 
dip of oar oars and their rattling in the 
rullocks. Even t^le’uoi^es had a black 
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sound to mo— as the trumpet sounded 
red to the blind man. 

Our dexteious boat’s crew made 
nottiing of the tide, and pulled us gal- 
lantly up to Waterloo Bridge. Here 
Pea and I disembarked, passed under the 
black stone archway, and- climbed the 
steep stone steps. Within a few feet of 
their summit, Pea presented me to 
Wateiloo (or an eminent toll-taker 
representing that structure), muffled up 
to the eyes in a thick shawl, and amply 
great-coated and fuiMapped. 

Waterloo received, us with cordiality, 
and observed of the night that it was 

a Searcher,” He had been originally i 
called the Strand Bridge, he informed I 
ns, but had received his present name i 
at the suggestion of the proprietors, 
when Parliament had resolved to vote 
three hundred thousand pound for the. 
erection of a monument in honor of 
the victory. Parliament took the hint 
(said Waterloo, with the least flavour 
of misanthropy) and saved the money. 
Of course the late Duke of Wellington 
was the finst passenger, and of course 
he paid Ids penny, and of course a nohle 
lord preserved it eveimorc. The treadle 
and index at the toll-house (a ino.st 
ingenious TOUtrivauce for rendering 
frau<l iinps.sihle), were invented by Mr. 
Lethbridge, then property-man at Drury 
Lane Tlieatre, 

Was it suicide, we wanted to know 
about? said Waterloo. Hal Well, 
ho had seen a good deal of that work, 
lie did assure us. He had preventwl 
some. Wliy, one day a woman, poor- 
ish looking, came in between tlie batch, 
slap[)ed ilown a penny, and wanted to 
go on without the change! Waterloo 
su.s]iected this, and says to his mate, 
“ give an eye to the gate,” and bolted 
after her. She had got to the third 
seat between the piers, and wa.s on tJic 
parapet just agoing over, when he caught 
her and gave her in charge. At the 
police office next morning, she said it 
was along of trouble and a bad hus- 
band, 

“ Likely enough,” observed Waterloo 
to Pea and myself, as he adjusted his 
chin in his shawl. “ There’s a deal of 
trouble about, you see — and bad hus- 
bands tool” i 


Another time, a young woman at 
twelve o’clock in the ojinu day, got 
flirough, darted along;, and, helore 
Watuvioo could come near her, jumped 
minn the parapet, and shot herself over 
sidcw.'iys. Ahirni given, wateimeii put 
off, lucky escape. — Clothes buoyiMl her 

. up. 

“ This is wliere it is,” said Waterloo. 
“ If peojile jump off straight forwards 
from the middle of the. parapet ot the 
bay.s of the bridge, they are seldom 
I killed by drowning, but arc sma.shed, 
poor things ; that’s what f/tcty are ; they 
dash themselves mwin the buttress of 
tlie bridge. But, you jump off,” said 
Waterloo to me, putting his forefinger 
in a button-hole of my great coat; 
“ you jump off from the side of the bay, 
and you’ll tumble, true, mto thesti-eam 
under the arch. What you have got to 
do, is to mind Imw you jump in ! 
There was poor Tom Steele from Dublin, 
Didn’t dive 1 Bless you, didn’t dive at 
all 1 Fell down so flat into the water, 
that he broke his breiust-bone, and lival 
two days 1" 

I a.skcd Waterloo if there were a 
favorite side of his bridge for tliis 
dreadful purpose? Ho reilocted, and 
thought yes, there was. He should say 
the .Surrey .side. 

'fhree decent looking men went 
through one day, soberly and quietly, 
and went on abreast for about a dozen 
yards; when the middle one, lie sung 
out, all of a sudden, “ Here goes, Jack I” 
and w;w over in a minute. 

Body found ? Well. Waterloo didn't 
rightly recollect about that. Tliey 
were compositors, were. 

lie considered it astonishing how 
quick people were! Why, there was a 
call came up one Boxing-night, with a 
young woman in it, wlio looked, ac- 
cording to Waterloo’s opinion <d' her, 
a little the worse for liquor ; very hand- 
some .she was too — very hand.smue. 
Slie .stopped the cab at the gate, and 
.said she’d pay the cabman llieu which 
she did, though there was a little hank- 
ering about the fare, lici-aiise at first 
she didn’t seem quite to know where 
she wanffcd’ to be drove to, Ilow'ever, 
she paid the man, and the toll too, and 
looking Waterloo in the lace (lie thought 
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bIw knew him, don’t you see !) said, 
‘'I’ll finish it somehow I ” Well, the 
cab went oft’, leaving Waterloo a little 
(ioubtfiil in his mind, and while it was 
going on at full speed the young woman 
jumiicd out, never fell, hardly staggered, 
ran along the bridge pavement a little 
way, passing several people, and jumped 
over from the second opening. At the 
inquest it was giv’ in evidence that she 
had been quarrelling at tlie Hero of 
Waterloo, and it was brought in jea- 
lousy. (One of the results of Water- 
loo's experience was, that tliere was a 
deal of jealousy about.) 

“Do we ever get madmen ?” said 
Waterloo, in answer to an inquiry of 
mine. “ Well, we do get madmen. 
Yes, we have had one or two; escaped 
from ’Syiums, I suppose. One hadn’t 
a halfpenny; and because I wouldn’t 
let him through, he went back a little 
way, stooped down, took a run, and 
butted at the hatch like a ram. He 
smashed his hat raiely, but his head 
didn’t seem no worse — in my opinion 
on account of his being wrong in it 
afore. Sometimes people haven't got 
a halfpenny. If they are really tired 
and poor we give ’em one and let 'em 
through. Other ■ people will leave 
things — pocket-handkerchiefs mostly. 
I have taken cravats and gloves, 
pocket-knives, toothpicks, studs, shirt 
pins, rings (generally from young gents, 
early in the morningl, but handker- 
chiefs is the general thing.” 

“ llegular customers ? " said Water- 
loo. “ Lord, yes 1 We have regular 
customers. ()ne, such a worn-out 
used-up old file as you can scarcely 
picter, comes from the Surrey side jis 
regular as ten o’clock at night comes ; 
and goes over, I think, to some fla.sh 
Iiouse on the Sliddlesex side. He comes 
back, be does, as reg’lar as the clock 
strikes three in the morning, and then 
can hardly drag one of his old legs after 
the other. He always turns down the 
wafer-slaii's, comes up again, and then 
goes on down the Waterloo Itoad. He 
always do(i.s the same thing, and never 
varies a minute. Does it every night 
•—even Sundays.” 

I asked Waterloo if he had given his 
iniud to the possibility of this particular 


customer going down the water-staira 
at three o’clock some morning, and 
never coming Hp again? He didn’t 
think of him, he replied. In fact, 
it was Waterloo’s opinion, foiind«l on 
bis observation of that tile, that he 
know'd a trick worth two of it. 

“ There's another queer old cus- 
tomer,” said Waterloo, “ comes over, 
as punctual as the almanack, at eleven 
o’clock on the sixth of January, at 
eleven o’clock on the fifth of April, at 
eleven 0 'clock on the sitxh of July, at 
eleven o’clock on thl tenth of October. 
Drives a shaggy little, rough pony, in 
a sort of a rattle-trap arm-chair sort or 
a thing. White hair he has, and whit* 
whiskers, and muffles himself up with 
all manner of shawls. He comes bade 
again the same afternoon, and we never 
see more of him for three months. He 
is a captain in the navy — retired — woiy 
old — wery odd — and served with Lord 
Nelson. He is particular about draw- 
ing his pension at Somerset House afore 
the clock strikes twelve every qu.arter. 
1 have hcerd say tliat he thinks it 
wouldn’t be according to the Act of 
Parliament, if be didn’t draw it afore 
twelve.” 

Having related these anecdotes in a 
natural manner, which was the best 
warranty in the world for their genuine 
nature, our friend Waterloo was sinking 
deep into his shawl again, as having 
exhausted his communicative i>owers 
and taken in enough e(»st wind, when 
my other friend Pea in a moment 
brought hina to the surface by asking 
whether he had not been oeeasionally 
the subject of assault and battery in the 
execution of his duty ? Waterloo 
recovering his spirits, iushuitly djislied 
into a new branch of his subjeut. We 
learnt how “both these teeth” — here 
he pointed to the places where two 
front teeth were not — were knocked out 
by an ugly customer who one night 
made a dash at him (Waterloo) while 
his (the ugly customer’s) {xd and coad- 
jutor made a diish at the toll-taking 
apron where the money-pockeis were ; 
how Waterloo, letting the teeth go (to 
Blazes, he observed indefinitely), grap- 
pied- with the apron-seizej-, pertnitting 
the ugly one to run away; and how ha 
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'Hved tne liank, and captin-ed hi# mart, 
iiv«l consigned him to hne and im* 
eni'onnient. Also how, on another 
light, *' a Cove” laid hold of Waterloo, 
tin t, presiding at the horse gate of lii» 
bridge, and tlirew liim unr.evemoniously 
over tiis knee. Invving (in t cut his head 
ojitr with his wliijn How Waterloo 
“git right,” auii started after the' 
Cn«iv all down the Waterloo Koad, 
through .Stamford .Street., and round to 
tlie liKit of Bl.ickfriars Bridge, where 
the Cove “ cut into ” a public house. 
How Waterlw cut in too; but how an 
riiei' and alwttor of the Cove’.s, who 
.\api»ened to be taking a promiscuous' 
drain at the bar, stoppe«l Waterloo; 
wd the Cove cut out again, raw across 
4(0 road down Holland Street, and 
* here not, and into a beer-shop. How 
W’atevhK) breaking away from his de- 
teinei was close ujwu the Cove’it heehs, 
ettendiHl fay no end of people who, see- 
ing him rubning with the Wood stream- 
big down his face, thought something 
•worse W.1S “ up,’^ and roared Fire i Snd 
Murder ! on the hopeful chance of the 
matter in hand' being one or both, i 
How the Cove was ignominionsly taken, I 
in a shed wliere he had run to hide, and 
how at the Police Court they at first 
wanted to make a sessions job of it ; 
but eventually Waterloo was allovted to 
be ** spoke to,” and the Cove made it 
square with Waterloo fay jmying his 
doctm-’s bill (W, was laid up for a 
week) and giving him “ Three, ten.” j 
Likewise we learnt what we had fointly i 
suspected before, that your sporting 
amnieur on the Derby day, allieit a 
ciiptota, can if he be,” as Captain 
Bobadil observes, “ so generously | 
minded” — anything but a man of 
honor and n gentleman; not snfifi- 
cicntly gratify Lug his niae sense of 
hun.or by the wiUy' sc.attering of flour 
and rotten eggs ok obtuse civilians; hut 
rccjiring the further excitement of 
“biking the toll,” and “pitching 
iiir” Waterloo, and “cutting him 
about the head with his whip;” finally 
teiug, when called ujion to answer tin- ! 
the assault, What Waterloo described as 
“ Minus,” or, as I humbly conceived it, 
iwt to be found. Likewise did Watei<- 
Ic ) iafom' m, in reply ftf my inqlairie#, 


admiringly and defereiiiially prefen'eif 
through iny friend Pea, that the takings 
at tlie Bridge had more than doubled in 
amount, since the reduction of the toll 
one half. And being asked if the afore- 
said takings indudei mudi ha.l money, 
Waterloo respondcii, with a look far 
deejMM' tlian the deepest p.ai-t <>i" tho 
river, /ic slioul.l tliink not! — and so re- 
tired into his biiawl for the rest of ths 
night. 

Then did Pea and I once more era- 
bark in our four-oared galley, and glide 
swiftly down tho river with the tide. 

' And while the shrewd E.xst rasped and 
notched U.S, as with jagged razors, did 
my ft lend Pea- impart to me coididencea 
of interest relating to the Thames 
Police ; we betweenwhiles finding 
“ duty boats " hanging in dark corners 
under banks, like wewls — our own was 
a “ supervision boat ” — and they, ajt 
they rcpoited “all right!” flashing 
their hiilden light on ns, and we flashing 
ours on them. These duty boats hmi 
one sitter in each: an luspeutor: aud 
were i-owecl “lian-dan,” which-— for 
the information of tliose who never 
graduated, as 1 was once proud to do^ 
under a <irein.an-wat,erman and winner 
of Kean’s I’riae Wheny : who, in th«> 
course of his tuition, took hundreds oi 
gallons of rum and egg fat my expense) 
at the various houses of note above and 
below briiige; not hy any means be- 
cause he liked it, but to cure a weak- 
ness in his liver, for which the- faculty 
had particularly vecomnieuded it — m.ay 
be explained as rowed by three men, 
two pulling an oar each, and one a pair 
of sculls. 

Thus, floating down our black high- 
way, sullenly frowned uimui hy the hu t 
ted broW#ofBlackfiiav8, Southwark, and 
London, each iu his loworiug tui'n, I 
was shov/n by my friend Pea that there 
are, in the Thames Police Force, whose 
district extends from Battemea to Bark- 
ing Creek, ninety-eiglit men, eight duty 
bcOils, and two sujwrvision boiits ; and 
that these go about so silently, and lie 
i» wait in such dark places, and »o seem 
to be nowhere, and so may he aay- 
whci'J, tliat they have gradually !>e- 
eon.jfa pclice of prevention, keeping the 
river aUu««t clear of any great Onmes, 


STOtt while the increased vigilance on 
shoie has made it much harder than of 
yore to live by “thieving” in the 
slicets. And as to the various kinds of 
water thieves, said my friend Pea, 
there were the Tier-rangers, who si- 
lently dropped alongside the tiers of 
shipping in the Pool, by night, and 
who, going to the companion-head, 
listened for two snores — snore number 
one, the skipfar’s; snore number two, 
the mate’s — tnates and skippers always 
suoiing great guns, and being dead sure 
to be hard at it if they had turned in 
mtd were asleep. Hearing the double 
tire, down went the hangers into the 
skippers’ cabins; groped tor the skip.- 
pers’ ineipressibles, which it was the 
custom of those gentlemen to shake ofi^ 
watch, money, braces, boots, and all 
together, on the floor; and therewith 
made oflf as silently as might be. 
Then there were the Lumpers, or 
labourers employed to unload vessels. 
They wore loose canvas jackets with a 
broad hem in the bottom, turned inside, 
»o as to form a large circular pocket in 
which they could conceal, like clowns 
in pantomimes, packages of surprising 
sizes. A great deal of property was 
stolen in this maimer (Pea confided to 
me) from steamers ; first, because 
steamers carry a larger number of 
small packages than other shijis ; next, 
because of the extreme rajiidity with 
which they are obliged to be unladen 
for their return voyages. The Lumpers 
di.siKise of their booty easily to marine 
store dealers, and the only remedy to be 
suggested is that marine store shops 
sliould bo licensed, and thus brought 
under the eye of the police as rigidly as 
public-houses. Lumpers also smuggle 
goods ashore for the crews of vessels. 
The smuggling of tobacco is so con- 
siderable, that it is well worth the 
while of the sellers of smuggled to- 
bacco to use hydraulic pi esses, to 
squeeze a single jiound into a package 
small enough to be contained in an 
ordinary pocket. Next, .said my friend 
Pea, there were the Truckers ^ less 
thieves tlian .smugglers, whoso business it 
was to land more considerable parcels of 
goods than the Lumpers could manage. 
They sometimes sold lU’ticles of grocery, 


and so forth, to (ho crews, in order to 
cloak their real calling, ami get, aboard 
without suspicion. Many of them had 
boats of their own, and made money. 
I4eside.s these, there w’ore tlie Dredger- 
men, who, under pretence of dredging 
up coals and such like from tlie bottom 
of the river, hung about barge.s and 
other midccked craft, and when they 
saw au ofiportunity, threw au> property 
they could lay their liaiuls on over- 
boax'd: in order slyly to dredge it up 
when the vessel was gone. Sometimes, 
they dexterously used their dredges to 
whip away anything that might lie 
within reach, borne of them were 
mighty neat at this, .and the accomplish- 
ment was cidled dry dredging. Tlien, 
Hiere was a vast deal of property, such 
as copper nails, sheathing, hardwood, 
&c., habitually brought away by ship- 
wrights and other workmen from their 
employers' yards, and disposed of to 
marine store dealers, many of whom 
escaped detection through hard swear- 
ing, and their extraordinary artful ways 
of accounting for the possession of 
stolen propel ty. Likewise, tliere were 
special-pleading practitioners, for whom 
barges “drifted away of their own 
selves" — they having no hand in it, 
except first cutting them loo.se, and 
afterwards plundering theni' — iiirioceiite, 
meaning no harm, who had the mis- 
fortune to observe those foundlings 
wandering about the Thauies. 

We were now going in and out, with 
little noise and grc.at nicety, among the 
tiers of shipping, whose many hulls, 
lying close together, rose out of the 
water like black streets. Here and 
there, a Scotch, an Irish, or a foreign 
steamer, getting up her steam as the 
tide made, looked, with her great chim- 
ney and high sides, like a quiet factory 
among the common buildings. Now, 
the streets opened into clearer spaces, 
now contracted into alleys ; but the 
tiers were so like houses, in tlic dark, 
that I could almo.st have believed my- 
self in the narrower bye-vrays of 
Venice. Everything was wonderfully 
still ; for, it wanted full three hours of 
flood, and notiiing seemed awake but a 
dog here and there. 

So ytt took no Tier-rangers captive. 
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Bor any Lumpfira, nor Tniokors, nor soasonino; of dreadnonsjlit clothing, tops 
l>i'«iiirw'>neii, norotlwvv'vil-'lisjwseii pin- yarn, boat hooks, siniils and oars, spare 
son or pwsons ; lni( went ashore at Wap- stretchers, nuklers, pistols, cutlasses, 
ping, wheiethe ohlThanies Polk-e ollice ami tlie like. Then, into the cell, aireil 
is now a station-house, anil where the high up in tlie wooilen wall tluough 
oM Oourt, with its cabin wimlows look- an opening like a kitchen plate-rack; 
ing on the river, is a unaint charge room ; wherein there was a ilnmkeu tnan, not 
whl) nothing worse in it usualiy than a at all warm, ami very wmlitul to know 
stiiffeil cat in a glass case, and a per- if it were nioruing yet. Then, into a 
trait, pleasant to hehold, of a rare old better sort of watch and ward room, 
Thames Poliee oflicer, Mr. Siiperin- where there was a sipiadron of stone 
temlent Evans, now succeeded by his bottles drawn np, ready tube tilled with 
son. We looked over the charge books, hot water and applied to any uuiortu- 
adniirably kept, and fofind the preven- nate creature who might, be brought in 
tioii so good, that there were not five apparently drowned, Kinally, we shook 
hiuidifid entries (including drunken and hands with our worthy friend Foa, and 
ilisorilerly) in a whole ye.ar. Then, we ran all the way to Tower Hill, under 
looked into the store-room ; where there strong Police suspicion occasionally, be- 
was an oakum smell, and a nautical fore we got warm. 



A WALK IN A WOKKHOUSE. 

Os a certain Sunday, I formed one evil-looking young women, and Iseetle- 
of the coiigiegation assembled in tbe biowed young men ; but not many— 
chapel of a large metropolitan Work- pcriiaps that kind of charactera kept 
house. With the exception of the away. Geuernlly, the faces (tiiose of 

clergyman and clerk, and a very few the children excepted) were depressed 

ofliciuls, there were none but paupers and sulKhied, and wanted colour. Aged 

present, 'fhe children sivt in the people were there, in every variety, 

galleries; the women in the body of the Mumbling, blear-eyed, spectacled, stupid, 
chapel, and in one of the side aisles; deaf, lame; vacantly winking in the 
the men in the remaining aisle. The gleams of sun that now and then crept 
service was decorou.sly performed, though in through tlie ojwm doors, from the 
the sermon might have been much paved yaixl ; shading their listening ears, 
bettor adapted to the comprcliension or blinking eyes, with lln.'ir withered 
ami to the circumstances of the he;irers. hands ; poring over their books, leering 
The usual supplications were ofiered, at notliing, going to sleep, crouching 
with more than the usual signilicancy and drooping in corners, Tliere were 
in such a place, for the fatherless children weird old women, all skeleton witliin, 
and widows for all sick persons and all bonnet and cloak witiiout, continually 
young children, for all that were deso- wiping their eyes with dirty dusters of 
late and oppressed, for the comforting pocket handkerchiefs ; and tliere were 
and helping of the weak-hearted, for the ugly old crones, both male and female, 
raising-up of them that had fallen ; for with a ghiistly kind of contentment njn.n 
all that were in danger, necessity, and them wliich was not at all comforting 
tribulation. The prayers of the con- to see. Upon the whole, it was tlie 
gregation were desired “ for several dragon, Pauperism, in a very weak and 
persons in the various wards danger- impotent condition ; toothless, fangless, 
nusly ill and others who were re- dr.iwing his breath heavily enougii, and 
covering - returned their thanks to hardly worth chaining up. 

Heaven . When the service was over, I walked 

Among this congregation, were some with the humane and conscientious gea« 
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Sfeman whose tluty it wfis to tike that 
walk, tliat Sunday morning, through 
the little world of poverty enclosed 
within the workhouse walls. It was 
inh.ahitcd ]>y a population of some fif- 
teen hundred or two thousand paupers, 
ranging from tlie infant newly born or 
not yet come into the pauper world, to 
the old man dyii\g on hia bed. 

In a room opening from a squalid 
yard, where a number of listless women 
wore lounging to and fro, trying to get 
warm in the ineffectual sunshine of the 
tardy May morning — 'in the “Itch 
Ward,” not to compromise the truth — 
a woman such as HotiARTU has often 
drawn, was hurriedly getting on her 
gown before a dusty five. She was the 
nurse, or wardswoman, of that insalu- 
brious department — herself a pauper — 
flabby, raw-boned, untidy — unpromis- 
ing and coarse of aspect as need be. 
But, on being spoken to about the 
patients whom she had in chaige, she 
turned round, w’itli her shabby gown 
half on, half off, and fell a crying with 
all her might. Not for show, not 
querulously, not in any mawkish senti- 
ment, but in the deep grief and affliction 
of her heart ; turning away her dishe- 
velled head: sobbing most bitterly, 
wringing her hands, and letting fall 
abundance of great tears, that choked 
her utterance. What was the matter 
with the nur.se of the itch-ward ? Oh, 
“the dropped child” wiis dead! Oh-, 
the <!hild that was found in the street, 
and she had brought up ever since, had 
died an hour ago, and see w'here the 
little creature lay, beneath this cloth ! 
The dear, the pretty dear ! 

The dropped child seemed too small 
and poor a thing for Death to be in 
earnest with, but Death had taken it; 
and already its diminutive form was 
iif!atly washeil, compow'd, and stretched 
as if in sltwp upon a box. I thought I 
heard a voice from Heaven saying. It 
shall be well for thee, 0 nurse of the 
itch-waid, wlien some less gentle jjau})er 
does those olfiecs to thy cold Ibim, that 
such as the dropped child are the angels 
who bebolil my Father’s face! 

In another room, W'ere several ugly 
aid women crouching, witch-likCj round 
ft hear-th, and chattering and Hiding, 


after the manner of the monkeys, “ All 
well here? And enougn to eat?” A 
general chattering and chuckling; at 
last an answer from a volunteer. “ Oh 
yes gentleman ! Bless you gentleman ! 
Lord bless the Parish of Mt. tio-aiid-So ! 
It feed the hungry, sir, ami give drink 
to the thusty, and it warm them which 
is cold, 80 it do, and good luck to , the 
p.arish of St. So-and-Ho, and thankee 
gentleman!” Elsewhere, a party of 
pauper names were at dinner. “ How 
do j/ow get on ?” “ Oh pi etty well, 

sir! We works hard, and we lives 
hard — like the .sodgers!” 

In another room, a kind of purgatory 
or phuie of transition, six or eight noisy 
m.'idwomcn were gathered togetbe'j 
under the superintendence of one saCf 
attendant. Among them was a girl of 
two or tliree and twenty, very prettily 
dressed, of most respectable appearancC;, 
and good manners, who had been brought 
in from the house where she Imd l.rrtl 
as domestic servant (liaving, I suppose, 
no friends), on account of being sulqPCJ 
to epileptic fits, and requiring to 
removed under the influence of a very 
bad one. She was by no means of flic 
same stuflT, or the same breed ii^, 01 
the same experience, or in the same 
state of mind, as those by whom sb« 
was surround^; and she pathetically 
complained that the daily association 
.and the nightly noise made her won^, 
and was driving l»or mad — which was 
pei'tcctly evident. The case was noted 
for inquiry and redress, but she said 
sire had already been there for some 
weeks. 

If this girl had stolen her mistress’s 
W'atch, I do not hesitate to say she 
would have been infinitely better oil'. 
We have come to this absurd, this dan- 
gerous, this monstrous pass, that the 
dishonest felon is, in respect of clean h- 
ne.s8, orde.", diet, and accommodation, 
better provided tor, and taken care ot) 
than the honest pauper. 

And this conveys no special imputa- 
tion on the workhouse of the parish of 
St. So-and-So, where, on the contrary, 
I saw many things to commend. It was 
very agreeable, recollecting that most 
infamous and atrocious enoimity com- 
mitted at Tooting — an enormity whichj 
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a hundred years hence, will still he 
vividly remembered in tlte bye-ways of 
Knglish life, and which has done more 
to eng;e,nder a gloomy discontent and 
Buspicion aniona: many tlious-iuuls of the 
peojile than all tl>e Chartist leaders 
could have <ioiie in all their lives — to 
fmd the iMiupr children iu this work- 
house looking robust and well, and ap- 
pavently the objects of very great ciire. 
In the Infant Scliool — a large, light, 
airy room at the top of the building — 
the little creatures, being at dinner, and 
.eating their potatoes heartily, were not 
towed by the presence of strange visitors, 
but stretched out their small hands to 
be sluken, with a very pleasant con- 
fidence. And it was comfortable to see 
two mangey pauper rocking-horses ram- 
pant in a corner. In the girls’ school, 
where the dinner was also in progress, 
everything bore a cheerful and healthy 
aspect. The meal was over, in the Iwys’ 
school, by tlie time of our arrival theie, 
and the room was not yet quite re- 
arranged ; but the boys weie roaming 
unrestrained about a large and airy 
yard, as any other sclioolboys might 
have done. Some of them l\ad been 
diawing large ships upon the school- 
room wall ; and if they had a mast 
with shrouds and stays set up for prac- 
tice (as they have in the Middle.sex 
House of Cori'cotion), it would bo so 
much the better, At present, if a boy 
should feel a strong impulse upon him 
to learn the art of going aloft, iie could 
only gratify it, 1 pre.siime, as the men 
and women pauiicr.'! gratify their aspir.v 
tioiKs after better board and lodging, by 
smashing as many workhouse windows 
possible, and being promoted to prison, 
la one place, tlie Newgate ‘of the 
Worlcliouse, a compny of boys and 
youths were locked up in a yard alone; 
their day-room being a kind of kennel 
where the casual jwor used formerly to 
be littered down at night. Divers of 
them had been there some long time. 
“Ai-e they never going away?” was 
the natural inquiry. “ Most of them 
are crippled, in some form or other,” 
siiid the Wardsman, “ and not fit for 
anything.” They slunk about, like 
dispirited wolves or hyaenas ; and made I 
tt pounce at their food when it was, 


served out, much as tluwe animak do. 
'I'he big-headed idiot, .sljuiliing his feet 
along the pavement, it) the sunlight )mt- 
•side, was a nioic agrecahlc ohject ever}’'- 

(Jroves of babii'S in artns : gi-oves of 
mothcjs .'Dili otlier .sick women in hisl ; 
groves ot lunatic.s ; jungles of men in 
stone-paved dowu-stairs ilay-ri'oms, 
waiting for their tiimicrs; lunger a)ul 
longer gi'ove.s of ohl people, iu upstaii's 
Infirmary wurd.s, wealing out life, (iod 
knows how — this was the sceiierj 
through which the Widk lay, for two 
houis. In someof the.se hitter chambers, 
there were pictures stuck against the 
wall, and a neat displ.ay of crockery 
and pewter on a kind of sideboard; 
now and then it was a treat to see a 
plant or two; in almost every ward 
there wm a cat. 

In all of these Long Walks of aged 
1 and infirm, some old people were bed- 
ridden, and had been fur a loii.g time ; 
some were sitting on tlicir beds half- 
naked ; some dying in tlieir beds ; some 
out of bed, and sitting at a table near 
the fire. A .sullen or lethargic inilif- 
fisienee to what was asked, a blunted 
sensibility to everything but wainith 
and Iboil, a moody absence of complaint 
as being of no use, a dogged silence and 
resentful de.sire to be left alone again, 
I thought wore generally apparent. 
On onr walking into the midst of one 
of these, dreary perspeetives of old men, 

I nearly the following little dialogue took 
I place, the nurse not being immmiiiitcly 
at hand ; 

“All well here?” 

No answer. An old man in a Scotch 
cap sitting among others on a form at 
the table, eating out of a tin povriuger, 
piishe.s Kick his cap a little to look at 
us, claps it down on his foi'ehcAd again 
witli the {«!m of his hand, and goes on 
eating. 

“ AU well here?” (vejieaied.) 

No answer. Another obi man .sitting 
on hi.s b(sl, paralytically peeling a boded 
potato, lifts lii.s head, and stares. 

“ Enough to eat ?” 

No answer. Another old man, in 
bed, turns himself and congh.«i. 

“How .^r« you to-day?” To the 
last old man. 
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Thst old man says nothing; but 
another old man, a tall old man of very 
good address, speaking with perfect 
correctness, comes forward from some- 
where, and volunteers an answer. The 
reply almost always proceeds from a 
volunteer, and not from the jwrson 
looked at or sjioken to. 

‘‘ We are vei-y old, sir,” in a mild, 
distinct voice. “ Wo can't expect to be 
well, most of us.” 

“ Arc you comfortable?” 

“ I have iro complaint to make, sir,” 
With a half shake of his head, a Iwlf 
shrug of his shoulders, and a kind of 
apologetic smile. 

“ Enough to eat?” 

“ Why, sir, I have but a poor appe- 
tite,” with the same air as before ; 
“ and yet 1 get through my allow-ancc 
very easily.” 

“ But,” showing a' porringer with a 
Sunday dinner in it ; “ here is a portion 
of mutton, and three potatoes. You 
can't starve on that?” 

••Oh dear no, sir,” with the same 
apologetic air. “ Not starve,” 

“ What do you want ?” 

‘*Wo have very little bread, sir. 
It’s an exceedingly small quantity of 
bread.” 

The nurse, who is now rubbing her 
hands at tlie questioner’s elbow, inter- 
feres with, “It ain’t much raly, sir. 
You .see they’ve only six ounces a day, 
and when they've took their breakfast, 
there can only be a little left for night. 

Another oM man, hitherto invisible, 
rises out of s bed-clothes, iis out of a 
grave, and looks on. 

“You Iwve tea at night?” The 
que.stioner is still addressing the well- 
spoken old man. 

“ Yes, sir, we have tea at night,” 

“ And you save what bread you can 
from tlie morning, to eat with it?” 

“ Yes, sir — if we can save any,” 

“ And you want more to eat with 
it?” 

“ Yes, sir.” With a very anxions 
face. 

The questioner, in the kindness of his 
heart, ap}>ears a little discomposed, and 
dianges the subject, 

** What lias become of the old man 
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who used to lie in that bed in tha 
comer?” 

The nurse don't remember what old 
man is referreil to. Tiiere has Ix'en 
such a many old men, 'fhe well-'^jiok.en 
old man is doubtful. The spectral old 
man who has? come to life in bed, says, 
“Billy Stevens,” Another old maw 
who has previously had his hea<l in tha 
fire-place, pipes out, 

“ Charley Walters.” 

Something like a feeble interest is 
awakened. I suppose Charley Walters 
had conversation in him. 

“ He’s dead,” says the piping old 
man. 

Another old man, with one eye 
screwed up, hastily displaces the piping 
old man, and says : 

“Test Charley Walters died in that 
’bed, and — and — ’ 

“ Billy Stevens,” persists the spectral 
old man. 

“ No, no ! and Johnny Rogers died 
in that bed, and — and — they’re both on 
'em dead — j»ml Sani’l Bowyer this 
seems very e-xtraordihary to him 5 “ he 
went out 1” 

With this he suhsides, and all the old 
men (having had quite enough of it) 
subside, and the spectral old man goe# 
into his grave again, and takes the 
.shade of Billy Stevens with him. 

As we turn to go out at the door, 
another previously invisilde old man, a 
hoarse old man in a flannel gown, is 
standing there, as if lie had just come 
up througli the floor. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, could I take 
the liberty of saying a woid ?” 

“Yes; what is it?” 

“ I am greatly better in my health, 
sir; but what I want, to get me quite 
round,” with his hand on his tlnoat, 
“ is a little fresh air, sir. It has always 
done my complaint .‘-0 much good, air. 
The regular leave for going out, conies 
round so seldom, that if the gcutleraen, 
next Friday, would give me leave to go 
out walking, now and then — for only 
an boar or so, sir ! — *' 

Who could wonder, looking through 
those weary vistas of bed and infirmity, 
that it should do him good to meet with 
some other scenes, and assure himself 
that there was something else on earth? 
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Who couhl help woinlcneg why the old ] 
men lived on as they did; what a;a'asj>| 
they had on life ; what erumbs of 
interest or orenpation they eonld pick 
up from its hare hoard ; whether tlharley 
Waltera had ever described to them the, 
days when he kept company with some 
old pauper woman in the bud, or Billy 
ytevens ever t(dd them of tl>e time when 
he was a dweller in tlie far-off foreign 
land cfiilea:! Home I 

The morsel of burnt child, lying in 
another room, so patiently, in bed, 
wrapped in lint, and looking stedlhstly 
at ns with his bright quiet eyes when 
we spoke to him kindly, looked as if 
the knowledge of these things, an<l of I 
ail the tender things there are to think 
about, might have been in his mind — 
as if he thought, with us, that there 


was a fellow’-feeling in the pauper 
nurses which appeared to make them 
more kind to their c.liarges than the 
race of common nnrsfis in the hospitals 
• — ns if he mused upon the Future of 
some older children lying around him 
in the same place, and thought it best, 
perhaps, all things consideved, that he 
should dit‘ — as if he Imew, without 
fear, of those many eollins, made and 
unmade, piled up in the store below — 
and of his unknown friend, “ the dropped 
child/’ calm upon the box-lid covered 
with a cloth. But there was something 
wistful aud appealing, too, in his tiny 
face, as if, in the midst of all the hard 
necessities and incongruities h<! pondered 
on, lie pleaded, in behalf of the helpless 
and the aged poor, for a little more 
liberty — and a little more bread* 
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Onck upon ft time, and of couree it 
was in the Golden Age, and I hope you 
may know when that was, for I am 
sure I don't, though I have tried hard 
to find out, there lived in a rich and 
fertile country, a powerful Prince wlnrae 
name was BubL. He had gone through 
a great deal of lighting, in his time, 
about all sorts of things, including 
nothing; but, had gmdually settled 
down to be a steady, peaceable, good- 
natured, corpulent, rather sleepy Prince. 

This Puissant Prince was married to 
a lovely Princess whose name was Fair 
Freedom. She had brought him a large 
fortune, and h.ad borne liim an immense 
number of children, aud had set them 
to spinning, and farming, and engineer- 
ing, aud soldiering, and Bailoring, and 
doctoring, and lawyering, and preaching, , 
and all kinds of trades. The coffers of \ 
Pi ince Bull were full of treasure, his 
cellars were crammed w'ith delicious 
wines from all parts of the world, the 
richest gold and silver plate that ever 
was seen adorned his sideboards, his 
sons were strong, his daughter were 
handsome, and in short you might 
have supposed that if there ever lived 


upon earth a fortunate and h«ppy 
Prince, the name of tliat IVince, tafc« 
iiim for nil in all, was assuredly Prince 
Bull. 

But, appearances, as we all know, 
are not always to be trusted — .far 
from it; and if they had knl you to 
this conclusion respecting Prince Bull, 
they would have led you wrong aa 
tliey often have led mo. 

For, this gWMP Prince had two slnarp 
thorns in his pillow, two hard knobs 
in Ids crown, two lieavy loads on his 
mind, two unbridled nightmares in 
his sleep, two rocks ahead in his course. 
He could not by any ineana get servants 
to suit iiim, anil he had a tyrannical 
old godmother, whose name was Tape. 

She was a Fairy, this Tape, and 
was a bright reil all over. She was 
disgustingly jirim and formal, and 
could never bend herself a hair’s 
breadth this way or that way, out of 
her naturally crooked .sliape. But, she 
was very potent in her wicked ait. 
She could stop the fastest thing in the 
world, change the strongest thing into 
the weakest, and the most useful into 
the most useless. To do this she hod 
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only to put her oold hand upon it, 
and repeat her own name, Tape. Then 
it withemi away. 

At the Court of Pi’ince Bull — at 
least I don’t mean literally .at his court, 
because he was a very genteel Prince, 
and readily yielded to his godmother 
when she always reserved that for his ■ 
heieditary Lords and Ladies~-in the 
dominions of Prince Bull, among the 
gi’oat mass of the community who 
were (billed in the language of that 
polite country the Mobs and the Snobs, 
were a number of very ingenious men, 
who were always busy with some in- 
vention or other, for promoting the 
prosperity of the Prince’s subjects, and 
augmenting the Prince’s power. But, 
whenever they submitted their models 
for the Prince’s approval, his godmother 
stepped forward, kid her hand upon 
them, and said “ Tape.” Hence it 
came to pass, th.at when any particu- 
larly good discovery was m.ade, the 
di.scoverer usually carried it off to some 
otlier Prince, in foreign parts, who had 
no old godmother who said 'Tajic. 
This was not on the whole an advan- 
tageous state of things for Prince Bull, 
te» the best of my understanding. 

The worst of it, was, that Prince 
Bull had in course of years Lapsed into 
such a state of subjection to this un- 
lucky godmother, that ho never made 
any serious effort to rid himself of her 
tyranny. I have .said this was the 
worst of it, but there I was wrong, 
because there is a worae consequence 
still, behind, 'i’he Prince’s numerous 
family became so downright sick and 
tired of Tape, that when they should 
have helped the Prince out of the 
didiuulties into which that evil crea- 
tui e led him, they fell into a danger- 
ous hahit of moodily keeping away 
from him in an Impassive and indif- 
ferent manner, as though they had 
quite forgotten that no harm could 
happen tt> the Prince their father, with- 
out its iiieviUibly affecting themselves. 

Huch was the asjMjct of affairs at 
tlie court of Piiuce Bull, when this 
great Prince found it necessary to go 
to war with {’rince Bear. He had 
been for some time very doubtful of his 
servants, who, besides l^iiig indolent and 
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addicted to enriching their families at 
his expense, domineered over him dre.ad- 
fully; threatening to dis<!havgo them- 
selves if they were found the least fault 
with, pretending that they had done a 
wonderful amount of work when they 
had done nothing, making the most im- 
raeaning speeches that ever were heard 
in the Prince’s name, and uniformly 
showing themselves to be very ineffi- 
cient indeed- Though, tliat some of 
them had excellent character from 
jwevious situations is not to be denied. 
Well; Pi’ince Bull called his servants 
together, and said to them one and 
all, Send out my army against Prince 
Bear. Clothe it, arm it, feed it, provide 
it with all necessaries and contingencies, 
and I will pay the piper 1 Do your duty 
by my brave troops,” said the Prince, 
“ and do it well, and I will pour my 
treasure out like water, to defray the 
cost. Who ever heard ME complain 
of money well laid out I” Which in- 
<leed he had reason for saying, inas- 
much as he was well known to be a 
truly generous and munificent Prince, 

When the servants heard tliose words, 
they sent out the army against Prince 
Bear, and they set the anny tailors 
to work, and the a™y provision mer- 
chants, and the makers of guns both 
great and small, and the gunpowder 
makers, and ths makers of ball, shell, 
and shot; and they bought up all 
manner of stores and ships, without 
troubling their heads about the price, 
and apjwared to bo so busy that the 
good Prince rubbed his hands, and 
(using a favourite expression of his), 
said, “ It’s all right!” But, while 
they were thus employed, the Prince’s 
godmother, who was a great favourite 
with those servants, looked in upon 
them continually all day long, and 
whenever she popped in her head at 
the door, said, “How do you do, my 
childi'en? What are you doing here?’' 
“ Official business, godmother.” “ Oho !” 
says this wicked Fairy. “—Tape 1” 
And then the business all went wrong, 
whatever it was, and the servants’ heads 
became so addled and muddled that 
they tliougbt they were doing wondem. 

Now, this was very bad conduct on 
the pajnt of the vicious old nuissac^ 
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imd b 1» ouglit to Imve lieea strangled, 
ercii if fitie had Btop|)ed here ; hut, 
she didn’t stop liere, a« you shall learn. 
For, a number of the Pj-ince’s subjtuits, 
being very fond of the Prince’s army 
who were the bravest of men, assombleil 
together ami provided all manner of 
eatahloa and drinkables, and lawks to 
read, ami clothes to wear, and tobactw 
to smoke, and aiandles to burn, and 
nailed them up in great packing-cases, 
and put them aboard a great many 
sliijw, to be cairie(i out to that brave 
army in the cold and inclement country 
where they were fighting Prin<» Bear. 
Then, up comes this wicked Fairy as 
the ships were weighing anchor, and 
says, “ How do you do, my children ? 
What are you doing here?”' — “We 
are going with all these comforts to 
the army, godmother.” — “ Oho I” says 
she. “ A pleasant voyage, my darlings. 
-i-Tape!" And from that time forth, 
those fiuchatited ships sveut sailing, 
against wind and tide an<l rhyme and 
reason, routtd and round the world, 
and whenever they touched at any port 
were ordered off immediately, and could 
never deliver their (sugoes .anywhere. 

This, again, was very bad conduct 
on the part of the vicious old nuisance, 
and she ought to hare been strangled 
for it if she had done nothing worse; 
but, she did something worse still, as 
you shall learn. For, she got astride 
of an ofiicial broomstick, and muttered 
88 a spell these tVfo sentences, “ On 
Her Majesty’s service,” and “I have 
the honour to be, sir, your mast olredient 
servant,” and presently alighted in the 
cold and inclement country whete the 
army of Prince Bull were encamp»:d to 
fight the army of Prince Bear. On 
the seashore of that country, she found 
piled together, a number of houses for 
the army to live in, and a quantity of 
provisions for the army to live upon, 
and a quantity of clothes for the army 
to wear: wliile, sitting in tlie mud 
gazing at them, were a group of olBcera 
as red to look at as the wicked old 
woman herself. So, slie siiid to one of , 
them, “ Who are you, my darling, and 
bow do you do ?”—« I am the Quarter- 
master Ccneral’s Department, god- 
mother, and I »m pretty welL”'^" 


'fhen she said to another, “ Who ars 
you, my darling, and how do you do?” 
— ■“! am the (.’omniissariat IVjMut/- 
nient, goflniolhcr, and / am pietty 
well.” Tijen she said to ftnother, 
“ Who are you, my darling, and liow 
doi/oitdo?” — “I am the Head of the 
Mtxlical Dopai'tinent, godmother, and I 
am pretty well,” Then, .she said to 
some gentlemen Minted with lavender, 
who kept themselves at a great distance 
from tlie rest, “ And who are you, my 
pretty pets, and how do you do?’’ 
And they answerwl, “ We-aw-are-the- 
aw-Staff*aw-l >e})artmcnt, godmother, and 
we are very well indeed.” — “ I am 
1 delighted to see you all, my beauties,” 

' says this wickwl old Fairy, — Tajw 1” 

I Upon that, the houses, clothes, and 
provisions, all moiihUneil away; and 
the soldiers who were sound, tell sick ; 
and the soldiers wiu> were sick, died 
miserably ; and the noble army of Prince 
Bull perished. 

When the di,smal news of his great 
loss was cai'ricd to the Prince, he sus- 
pected lii.s godmoti)er very much indeed ; 
but, he knew that bis servants must 
Juive kept company with the snalidous 
beldame, and nmst have given way to 
her, and therefore l»e resolvwl to tura 
those servants out of their places. So, 
he cidleil to him a Roebuck who had the 
gift of sprach, and he said, “ Good Roe- 
buck, tell them they must go.” So, 
the good Roebuck deliyerc<l his messiige, 
so like a man that you might have sup- 
posed him to be nothing but u man, ,ni 
they were turned <mt-— but, not v^'m- 
out warning, for that they had hSii a 
long time. 

And now comes the most exlmoi- 
(linary jwrtof the history of this Piince. 
When he had turned out thos*; servant.*), 
of course he wanted other.s. What was 
bis astonishment to find that in all his 
dominions, which contained no less thiui 
twenty-seven millions ol' j)eo]ih‘, there 
were not above tive-and-tweiuy servants 
altogether 1 They were so lofty about 
it, too, that instead of discussing whether 
they should hire themselves ns serviuits 
to Prince Bull, they tuvneel tilings 
topsy-turvy, anil coiisidertd whether as 
a favour they should hire Prince Bull 
to be their mswter 1 While they were 
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arj^ning this point among themselves 
qnite at their leisure, the wicked old red 
Eairy was ineessantly going up and 
til wii, knocking at tln> doors of twelve 
of the oldest of thetivc-aml-twenty, who 
were the oldest inhabitnnts in all that 
country, and whoso united ages amounted 
to one thousand, saying, “ Will you 
hire I’rince Bull for your master? 

you hire Prince Bull for your 
master ?” To which one answerer!, “ I 
will if next door will;*’ and auotlier, 
“ I won't if over the way does j” and 
another, “ I can’t if he, she, or they, 
might, could, would, or should.” And 
all this time Prince Bull’s affairs were 
going to rack and ruin. 

At last, Prince Bull in the height of 
his perplexity assumed a thoughtful 
face, as if he were struck hy an entirely 
new idea. The wicked old Fairy, see- 
ing this, wa.s at his elbow directly, and 
said, “ How do you do, my Prince, and 
what are you thinking of?” — “ I am 
thinking, godmother," says he, “ that 
among all the seven-and-twenty millions 
of my subjects who have never been in 
service, there are men of intellect and 
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business who have made me very f<.mou8 
both among my friends and enemies.” 
— “Aye, truly?” says the Fairy.-— 
“ Aye, truly,” .says tlie Prince. — “Ai»di 
what then ?”says the Fairy. — “ Why, 
then,” says he, “ since the regular old 
class of servants <lo so ill, arc so hard 
to get, and cany it with so high a 
hatid, perhaps I might tiy to make 
good servants of some of these.” Tho 
words had no sooner passed his lips than 
she returned, chuckling, *‘ Yon think so, 
do you ? Indeed, my Prince ? — ^I’ape !” 
Thereupon he directly forgot, what he 
was thinking of, and cried out lament- 
ably to the old servants, “ 0, do come 
and hire your poor old master I Pray 
do ! On any tei-ras !” 

And this, for the present, finishes the 
story of Prince Bull. I wish I could 
wind it up by saying that he lived 
happy ever afterwards, but I cannot in 
my conscience do so ; for, with Tape at 
his elbow, and his estranged ohildren 
fatally repelled by her from coming 
near him, I do not, to tell you the plain 
truth, believe in tho possibility of such 
an end to it. 
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PUTTma- up for the night in one of I 
the chiefest towns of Stafl’ordshire, I 
find it to be by no means a lively town. 
In fact it is as dull and dead a town as 
any one could desire not to ace. It 
seems as if its whole population might 
be imprisoned in its liailway .Station. 
The liel'reshmeiit-Room at that Station 
is a vortex of dissipation compared with 
the extinct town-inn, the Dodo, in the 
dull High Street, 

Why High .Street? Why not riither 
Low Street, Fl.at Street, Low-Spirited 
Street, Used-up Street? Where are the 
people who belong to the High .Street ? 
Cun they all be dispersed over the face 
of tiie country, seeking the unfortunate 
Strolling Manager who dee.amped from 
the mouldy little Theatre last week, in 
the beginning of his season (as his play- 
bills testify), repentantly resolvi^ to 


bring him back, and feed him, and b« 
entertained ? Or, can they all he ga- 
thered to their fiithers in the twcold 
churchyards near to the High Stieet— 
retirement into which churchyards ap- 
pears to be a mere ceremony, there is so 
very little life outside their confines, 
and such small discernible difference be- 
tween being buried alive in the town, 
and buried dead in the town tombs? 
Over the way, opposite to the staring 
blank bow windows of the Dodo, are a 
little ironmonger's shop, a little tailor’s 
shop (with a picture of the Fashions in 
the small window and a bandy-legged 
baby on the pav^ement staring at it) — a 
watchmaker’s shop, where ali the clocks 
and watches must he stopped, i am 
sure, for they could never have the 
courage to go, with the town in general, 
and the Dodo in particular, looking at 
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them. SliaJe of Miss Linwood, erst of 
Leicester S(iuiirc, London, thou art wel- 
come hcr(5, and thy retniat is fitly 
chosen! 1 myself was one of the last 
visitors to that, awful storehouse of thy 
life’s work, where iu> anchorite ohl man 
and woniiui took my shillinj;: with a 
Bolemu wotuier, and conducting me to a 
gloomy sepulchre of mnsllcwork drop- 
ping to pieces with dust and age atul 
sliruudcd in twilight at higli noon, ieR 
me there, chilled, frightened, and alone, 
And now, in glvostly letters on all the 
dead walls of this dead town, I read tliy 
honored name, and lind that thy Last 
Supper, worked in Berlin Wool, invites 
inspectimi as a powerful excitement I 
Wliere are the people who are bidden 
with so mucli cry to this feast of little 
wool? Where are they? Who are 
Ih'-y ? Tltey arc not the bandy-legged 
baby studying the fashions in the tailor’s 
window. They are not the two earthy 
plnughmen lounging outside the saddler’s 
shop, in tho stiff sejuar? where tlie Town 
Hall stands, like a brick and mortar 
private on parailc. 'I’hey are not the land- 
liidy of the Dodo in tlie empty bfir, wliose 
eye had troiihlo in it and no welcome, 
when I asked for dinner. They are not 
ttie turnkeys of the Town Jail, looking 
out of the giiteway in their uniforms, 
as if they liad locked up ail tlie balance 
(ns my American friends would say) of 
the inhaliitants, and could now rest a 
little. Tliey are not the two dusty 
millers in the white mill down by the 
river, where the great water-wheel goes 
heavily round and round, like the mo- 
notonous days .and nights in this for- 
gotten jilace. Then who are they, for 
there is no one else ? Ko ; this depo- 
nent mnketh oatli and saith that there 
is iiooueoLe save and except the waiter ! 
at the Dodo, now laying the cloth. I 
liave paced tlie streets, and stared at 
the houses, and am come hack to the 
blank how window of the Dodo ; and 
tlie town clocks .strike sev'eii, and the 
leiuctaut eclioes seem to cry, “Don't 
wake ns !*’ ami the bandy-legged baby 
has gone home to bed, 

if the I.)odo were only a gregarious 
bii-ii — if it had only some confused idea 
of making a comforUblc nest — I could 
hope to get through the hours between 


this and bed-tinip, without being con- 
sumed by devouring melanelioly. But, 
tho Doiio’s habits are ail wrong. It 
provides me witli a Iracklcss de.sert of 
sitting-room, witli a chair for every day 
, ill the year, a table for ei'ery month, 
and a waste of sidelioard wlierc a lonely 
' China vase pines in a corner for ifs mare 
I long departed, and will never make a 
match with the candlestick in tlie oppo- 
site corner if it live til! Doomsday. The 
Dodo has nothing in the larder. Even 
now, I behold the boots rotiiniiiig with 
my sole in a piece of paper; and with 
til, at |»ortion of my dinner, the Boots, 
perceiving me at the blank bow window, 
slaps his leg as he comes across the 
road, pretending it is something else. 
The Dodo excludes the outer air. When 
I mount up to my bed-room, a smell of 
closeness and flue gets IiwJly up my nose 
like sleepy snutf. 'J'he loose little bits 
of carpet writhe under my trend, and 
take wormy shapes. I don’t know the 
ridiculous man in the. looking-glass, he- 
yoiid having met him once or twice in a 
dish-cover — and I can never shave him 
to-morrow moriiiiig I Tlie Dodo is nar- 
row-minded as to toweds ; expecto me to 
wasli on a freemason’s ajiroii without 
the tiimmiiig ; when 1 asked for soap, 
gives me a stony-hearted sometliing 
white, with no more lather in it than 
the Elgin marbles. The Doilo has seen 
better <iays, and po.ssos.ses iiitenuiiiablo 
stables at the i)ack-“-silc!it, grass-grown, 
broken-windowed, horseless. 

Tins mournful bird can fry a sole, 
however, which i.s niucli, (.Jan cook a 
steak, too, which is more. 1 wonder 
where it gets its Sherry ! If 1 were to 
send my pint of wine to some tlimmis 
chemist to be analy.sed, what would it 
turn out to be made of? It tastes of 
[tepper, sugar, bitter almonds, vinegar, 
warm knives, any tiat drinks, and a 
little brandy, Would it unman a 
SjKiiiish exile by reminding him of his 
native laud at all ? 1 think not. If 

there really he any townspeople out of 
tlie churcliyards, and if a caravan of 
them ever do dine, with a bottle of 
wine per man, in this tiesert of the 
Dodo, it must make good for the doctor 
next day! 

Wiiore was the waiter bora ? How 
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Jid he come here ? Ihis he any hope of 
getting iiwiiy fioiii here? Does he ever 
reeoive a letter, or take a ride upon tlie 
railway, or see anything but the Dodo ? 
Perhaps he has seen the Berlin Wool. 
He appears to have a silent sorrow on 
him, and it may be that. He clear.s 
tlie table ; draws the dingy curtains of 
the great bow window, which so un- 
willingly consent to meet, that they 
must jiinned together ; leaves me by 
the lire with my pint decanter, and a 
little tliin funnel-shaped wine-glass, and 
a plate of pale biscuits — in themselves 
cngendei ing desperation. 

No book, no newspaper I I left the 
Arabian Nights in the railway carriage, 
and have nothing to read but Bmdshaw, 
and “ that way madness lies.” Re- 
membering what prisoners and ship- 
wrecked mariners have done to e-tei-cise 
their minds in solitude, I repeat the 
multiplication table, the pence table, 
and the shilling table: which are all 
the tables I ha[)pen to know. What if 
I write something ? The Dodo keeps no 
|)ens but steel pens; and those I always 
'ok through the paper, and can turn 
to no other account. 

What am I to do ? Even if I could 
have the bandy-legged baby knocked up 
and brought here, 1 could offer him no- 
thiiig but sherry, and tliat would be the 
death of him. He would never hold up 
his head again if he touched it. I can’t 
go to bed, because I have conceived a 
inort:il hatred for my bed-room ; and 1 
ciin’t go away, because there is no train 
ibr my place of destination until morn- 
ing. To burn the biscuits will be but 
a fleeting joy; still it is a temporary 
relief, and here tliey go on the fire 1 
Shall 1 break the plate? First let me 
look at the back, and see who made it. 
EOfELAND. 

Co])ehind ! Stop a moment. Was it 
■ ye-sterday I visiteil Copeland’s works, 
and saw them making plates ? In the 
‘.'oni'usion of travelling about, it might 
Iw y(‘sterday or it might be yesteirlay 
mouth; but I think it was yesterday. 
I appeal to the pl.ate. The plate says, 
decidedly, yesterday. I find the plate, a» 
i look at it, growing into a companion. 

Don’t yon remember (says tiie plate) 
how you steamed away, yesterday morn- 
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ing, in the bright sun and th* east 
wind, along the v.alley of the sj>arkIiHg 
Trent ? Don’t you recol lent how many 
kilns you flew past, looking like the 
i bowls of gigantic tobacco pipes, cut 
I short off from the stem and turned up- 
1 side down? And the fires-— and the 
I smoke — and the roads made with hit* 
of crockery, as if all the platc.s and 
dishes in the civilised world had been 
Macadatniseti, expressly for tlie laming 
of all the horses ? Of course 1 do I 
And don’t you remember (says the 
plate) how you alighted at Stoke— tv 
pictnres(jtie heap of houses, kilns,, 
smoke, wharfs, canals, and river, lying 
(as was mo.st appropiiate) in a basin — 
and how, after climbing up the sides of 
the basin to look at the prospect, you 
trundled down again at a walking- 
match pace, and straight proceeded to 
my father’s, Copeland’s, where the 
whole of my family', high and low, rich 
and poor, are turned out upon the world 
from our nursery and seminary, covering 
some fourteen acres of ground ? And 
don’t you remember what we spring 
from: — heaps of lumps of clay, pai'- 
tially prepared and cleaned in Devon- 
shire and Doi’setshire, whence said clay 
principally comes — and hills of flint, 
witliout which we should want our 
ringing sound, and should never be 
musical ? And as to the flint, don’t 
you recollect that it is first burnt in 
kilns, and is then laid under the four 
iron feet of a demon slave, subject to 
violent stamping fits, who, when they 
come on, stamps away insanely with hl.s 
tour iron legs, and would crush all the 
flint in the Isle of Thanet to powder, 
without leaving off? And as to the 
clay, don’t you recollect how it i.s put 
into mills or teazers, and is sliced, and 
dug, and cut at, by endless knives, 
clogged and sticky, but persistent — and 
is pressed out of that machine through a 
squai‘0 trough, whose form it takes — 
and is cut off in square lumps and 
thrown into a vat, and there rai.xed 
with water, and beaten to a pulp by 
paddle-wheels— and is then run into a 
rough house, all rugged beams and 
ladders splashed with white, — superin- 
tended by Grindoff the Miller in his 
working clothes, all splashed with 
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white, — ^whevc it pnsse.H thi'ftugh no ww! 
ot' mac.hlueiy-moved sieves all splaslunl 
with white, arranged in an ascending 
scale of fineness (some so line, tluit 
three hundred silk threads cross eiich 
other in a single square inch of tlieir 
sui'fiiceh and all in a violent state of 
ague with tlieir teeth tor ever chatter- 
ing, and their bodies for ever shivering? 
And as to the flint again, isn’t it mashed 
and inollilied and trouhletl and sootheil, 
exactly ass rags arts in a psipei’-mill, until 
it is reduced to a pap so fine that it 
contains no atom of “ grit ” perceptible 
*to the nicest taste ? And as to the Hint 
'^aud the clay together, are they not, 
after all this, miiuii in the proportion 
of five of clay to one of flint, and isn’t 
tlie compound — known as “ slip” — run 
into oblong tionghs, whore its snpei- 
fiiioiis moisture may evaporate ; ainl 
finally, isn't it slapped and bangevl and 
beaten and patted ami kneaded and 
wedged and knocked about like butter, 
until it bflcouios a beautiful giey 
dough, ready for the potter’s use ? 

In regard of the potter, popularly so 
called (says the plate), you don’t mean 
to say you have forgotten that a work- 
man called a Thrower is the man under 
whose hand this grey dough takes the 
shapes of the sinijiler honseliold vessels 
as tpiickly as the eye can follow ? Tou 
don t mean to say you cannot call him 
up before you, sitting, with Ins attendant 
woman, at his potter’s wheel — a disc 
about the ske of a dinner plate, re- j 
volving on two drums slowly or quickly ' 
as he wills— -who made you a complete ' 
bveakf.ist set. for a bachelor, as a good- ' 
humoured little ofi’-ljand joke ? You re- 
member how he took up as much dough 
lus he wanted, and, throwing it on his 
wliecl, in a moment fashioned it into a 
teacup — caught up more clay and made 
a saucer — a larger dab and' whiiled it 
into a teapot — winked at a smaller dab 
am! converted it into the lid of the tea- , 
pot, accurately fitting by the mensnre- 
iiientof his eye alone — coaxed amiddle- 
sixed dab hw two seconds, broke it, 
turned it over at the rim, and made a 
milkpot— laughed, and turned out a 
«lop-biisin — coughed, and provided for 
the sugar ? Neither, I think, are you 
oblivious of the newer mode of making 


various articles, but fsjvscially baslMj 
accovtUng to which iinprovemcnt a 
mould levolves instiwl of a disc? For 
yon must lemcmljer (says the plate) 
'now you saw flie monlil of a liule basin 
spinning louml ami round, ami how the 
Workman .snmotlie.l and juvssed a hand- 
ful of dougli upon it, and how with an 
instrutnent callel a piofile (a ]nece of 
wood, represcnling the prrdile of a 
biisin's foot) he cleverly scraped and 
Ciirved the ling vviiich makes the base of 
any such basin, and tlien took the basin 
off the lathe like a dougliey skull-cap to 
be dried, and afterwards (in what is 
called a green state) to be put into a 
second lathe, there to be finished and 
biuiiisheti with a steel burnisher? And 
as to moulding in general isays ttie 
plate), it can’t be iiece-sary for me to 
remind you that all ornamental articles^ 
and indeed all articles not quite eirtailar, 
are made in moulds. For you must 
remember how you saw the vegetable 
dlslies, for exanqde, being made in 
moulds ; and liow the handles of teacups, 
and the spouts of teapots, and the feet 
of Inreeiis, and so fovtli, are all made in 
little »ej>arate mouldB, and are each 
stuck on to the body covpoi-at^, of 
wliioh it is destined to form a part, 
with a stuff called “ slag,” as quickly aa 
you can rci'ollect it. Further, yon 
learnt — you know you did — in the same 
visit, how the heantiful sculptures in 
tlie delicate new matoiial called Parian, 
aie all constructed in moulds; how, 
into that material, animal hones are 
ground uj>, becuiicu the plios])hato of 
litne contained in hontn wakes it trans- 
I lucent; how everything is niouldai, 

I bolbre going into the fire, one-fourth 
larger than it is intendeil to come out of 
the. fire, beeause it shrinks in that pro- 
portion in the inteuM! lieat ; how, when a 
figure shrinks iinequaliy, it is .spoiled — 
emerging from the l‘urna(N« a mis-shapen 
birth ; a big heail and a little body, or 
a little head and a big body, or a, 
Qna.-imodo with long arms ami .short 
legs, or a Mis.s Biffin with neither legs 
hor arms worth mentioning. 

And as to the Kilns, m which the 
firing Urkes place, and in which some of 
the more precious articles are burnt 
repeatedly, in various stages of their 
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proosss towards compleljon,— -as to the 
Kilns (says the plate, warming with 
the recollection), it' you don't remember 
'i’ll liM with a horrible interest, what 
did you ever go to Copeland’s for? 
When you stood inside of one of those 
inserted bowls of a Pre- Adamite to- 
biieeo-pipe, looking up at; the blue sky 
through the open top far off, as you 
might, have looked up from a well, 
sunk under the centre of the pavement 
of tlie Pantheon at Home, had you the 
least idea where you were? And when 
you found yourself surrounded, in that 
dome-shajied cavern, by innumerable 
columns of an unearthly order of 
architecture, supporting nothing, and 
squeezed close together as if a Pre- 
Adamite .Samson had taken a vast 
Hall in his arms and crushed it into 
the smallest {rossible space, had you the 
least idea what they were ? Ho (says 
the plate), of course not! And when 
you found that each of those pillars 
was a pile of ingeniously made vessels 
of coarse clay — called Saggers — looking, 
when separate, like raiseii-pies for the 
table of the mighty Giant Blunderbore, 
and now all full of various articles of 
pottery ranged in them in baking order, 
the bottom of each vessel serving for 
the cover of the one below, and the 
whole Kiln rapidly tilling with these, 
tier upon tier, until the last workman 
should have barely room to crawl out, 
befoi'e the closing of the jagged aper- 
ture in the wall and the kindling of the 
gradual lire ; did you not stand amazed 
to think that all the year round these 
dread chambers are heating, white hot 
— ^iind cooling — and filling — and empty- 
ing — and being bricked up — and broken 
open — humanly speaking, for ever and 
ever ? To be sure yon did ! And stand- 
ing in one of those Kilns nearly full, and 
seeing a free crow shoot across the aper- 
ture a-top, and learning how the fire 
would was hotter and hotter by slow de- 
grees, and would cool similarly through 
a space of from forty to sixty hours, 
did no remembrance of the days when 
human clay was burnt oppress you? 
Yes, I think so 1 i suspect that some 
fancy of a fiery haze and a shortening 
breath, and a growing heat, and a 
gosping prayer; and a figure in black 


interposing between you and the sky 
(as figures in black are very apt to do), 
.and looking down, before it grew too 
hot to look and live, upon the Heietic 
in his edifying agony — I say 1 suspect 
(says the plate) that some sudi fancy 
was pretty strong njxni you when you 
went out into the air, and blc.ssed God 
' for the bright spring day and the Ue- 
I generate times 1 

I After that, I needn’t remind )'ou 
I what a relief it was to nee tlie simplest 
i process of ornamenting this “ biscuit ” 
i (as it is called when baited) with brown 
I circles and blue trees — converting it 
into the common crockery-ware that is 
1 exported to Africa, and used in cottages 
at home. For (says the plate) 1 am 
well pei-suatied that you bear in hiind 
how those particular jugs and mugs 
were once more set upon a lathe and 
put in motion; and how a man blew 
the brown color (having a strong 
natural affinity with the material in 
that condition) on them from a blow- 
pipe as they twirled; and how liis 
daughter, with a common brush, drop- 
ped blotches of blue upon them in the 
right plac^ ; and how, tilting the 
blotches upside down, she made them 
run into rude images of trees, and there 
an end. 

And didn’t you see (says the plate) 
planted upon my own brother that 
astounding blue willow, with kiioblied 
and gnarled trunk, and foliage of blue 
ostrich feathers, which gives our family 
the title of “willow pattern?” And 
didn’t ycu observe, transferred iqwn 
him at the same time, that blue bridge 
wliich spans nothing, glowing out from 
the roots of the willow ; and the three 
blue Chinese going over it into a blue 
temple, which has a fine crop of blue 
bushes sprouting out of the roof ; and 
a blue boat sailing above them, the 
i mast of which is burglariously sticking 
! itself into the foundations of a blue 
villa, suspended sky-high, surmounted 
by a Jump of blue rock, sky-higher, 
and a couple of billing bine birds, sky- 
highest — together with the rest of that 
amusing blue landscape, which lias, in 
deference to our revered ancestors of 
I the Cerulean Empire, and in defiance of 
every known law of perspective, adorned 
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wiillions of onr family ever since the 
<la_vs of ulallfifK? Didn't you inspect 
tho coppci -plate on which my pattcvii 
was ilocpl y ciit^tavcil ? Didn’t yon por- 
c(<iv« an impression of it taken in cobalt 
cdloui' at a cylindrical press, upon a Iwf 
of thiti paper, streaming from a pUmge- 
hath of soap and water? Wnsti’t the 
paper imprcasirm daintily spread, by a 
light-iingered damsel (you Jnmo you 
a imired Intrl), over the surface of the 
pliUe, and the hack of the paper rtibbal 
prodigiously hard — with a long tight 
rol! of flamit'l, tied up like a round of 
hung beef — without so much as vulHing 
tlie paper, wet as it was ? Then (says 
the plate), was not the paper washed 
away with a sponge, and didn’t there 
appear, set oii' upon the plate, this 
identical piece of Pre- Raphael ite blue 
distemper which you now behold 
Not to be denied I I had seen all this 
— and more. I had been shown, at 
Copeland’s, jmttenis of beautiful design, 
in faultless perspective, which are 
causing the ugly old willow to wither 
out of public favour; and which, being 
quite as cheap, insinuate good whole- 
some natural art into the humblest 
households. When Mr. and Mrs. Spiat 
have satisfied their mate.ria! tastes hy 
that equal division of fat and lean 
wliioh has made their meimje immor- 
tal ; and have, aftei' the elegjuit tra- 
dition, “licked the platter clean,” they 
can— thanks to modern artists in clay 
—feast their iutellcctual tastes upon 
excellent delineations of natural objects, 
'J’liis reflection prompts me to tiaus- 
for my attention from the blue plate 
to the forlorn but cheerfully painted 
vaso on the sideboard. And surely 
(says the plate) you have not forgotten 
how tlio oiitHacs of such groups of 
flowers as you see there, are printed, 
just a.s I was printed, and are atterwards 
shaded and tilled in with metallic 
colours by women and girls? As to 
the aristocracy of our order, made of 
the finer clay — porcelain peers and 
peeresae.s; — the slabs, and panels, and 
table tops, and tnzase ; the endless 


nobility and gentry of dessert, hrealcfast, 
and tea services ; the gemmed I'erfume 
bottle.s, and scarlet and gold .salveis; 
you saw that they were painted hy 
artists, with metallic colour.s laid on 
with camel-hair pencils, and afterwards 
burnt in. 

And talking of burning in (says the 
plate', didn't you find that evei'y sub- 
ject, from the vvilhuv-pattern to the 
latidso.ape after Turner — having been 
framed ujiou clay or porcelain biscuit-— 
has to be glazed ? Of course, you saw 
the glaze — composed of various vitreous 
materials — laid over every article ; and 
of course you witnessed the close im- 
prisonment of each piece in saggers 
upon the separate system rigidly en- 
forced by means of fine-pointed earthen- 
ware stilts placed between the article# 
to prevent the slightest communica- 
tion or contact. \Vc had in my time 
—and I suppose it is the same now — 
fourteen hours* firing to fix the glaze 
and to make it “run” all over «i 
eipmlly, so a.s to put a good ahiny and 
tiiisci atehable surfiice upon us. Doubt- 
less, you observed that one sort of glaze 
— called printing-body — is burnt into 
the better sort of ware before it >» 
printed. Upon this you saw some of 
the finest steel engiavings transferred, 
to be fi.ved by an after glazing — didn’t 
you ? Wliy, of course you did 1 

Of course I did. I had seen and 
enjoyed cvety thing that the plate re- 
called to me, and luid beludd with 
admiration how the rotatory motion 
wl'ieh keeps this ball cf ours in its 
place in the great scheme, with •.all its 
busy mites upon it, was necessary 
throughout the process, and could only 
be dispensed with in the tire. So, 
listening to the plate’s reminders, and 
musing upon them, I got through the 
evening after nil, and wont to be<l. I 
made but one sleep of it — for which 
I have no doubt I am also indebted to 
the plate — and left the lonely Dodo iu 
the morning, quite at peace with it, 
before the bandy-legged baby was 
up. 
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Wk aje deliglited to find that he 
has got in I Oiir lionoiable friend is 
triinnghant.ly returned to serve in the 
next, PurliiuiKMit. He is tlie honorable 
menjber tor Verbosity — the best repre- 
senteii [ilaco hi Kngland. 

Our honorable friend has issued an 
aihlross of congratulation to the Hlec- 
tors, which is worthy of that noble 
constituency, and is a very pretty i)iece 
of composition. In electing him, he 
says, they have covered themselves 
with glory, arni England has been true 
to herself. (In his preliminary address , 
he had remarked, in a poetical quota- 
tion of great rarity, that nought could 
make us rue, if England to herself did j 
prove but true.') , : 

Our honorable friend delivers a pre- 
diction, in the same document, that the 
feeble minions of a faction will never 
hold up their heads any more ; and that 
the linger of scorn will point at them 
in their dejected state, through countless 
ages of time. Further, that the hireling 
tools tliat would destroy the sacred 
bulwarks of our nationality are un- 
worthy of the name of Englishmen; 
and that so long as the sea shall roll 
around our oceau-gir>kd isle, so long his 
motto shall lx, No Surrender. Certain 
dogged persons of low principles and no 
intellect, have disputed whether any 
body knows who the minions are, or 
wliat the faction is, or which are the 
hireling tools and which the sacred 
bulwarks, or what it is that is never to 
be surrendered, and if not, why not? 
But, our honorable friend the member 
for Verbosity knows all about it. 

Our honorable fiiend has sat in 
several parliaments, and given bushels 
of votes. Ho is a man of th.at pro- 
fundity in the matter of vote-giving, 
that you never know what he means, ! 
When he .seem* to be voting pure white, | 
he may be in reality voting jet black, j 
When he says Ye.s, it is just as likely 
as not — or lathcr more so — that he 
means No. This is the statesmanship i 
of our honorable friend. It is in tliis, 


that he diflers from mer* wnparlia- 
! tnentary men. Fou may not know 
i what he meant then, or what he means 
now; but, our honorable friend knows, 
and did from the iirst know, both what 
he meant then, and what he means 
now ; and when he said he didn't mean 
it then, he did in fact say, that he 
means it now. And if you mean to 
say that yon did not then, and do not 
now, know what he did mean then, or 
does mean now, our honorable friend 
will be glad to receive an explicit decla- 
ration from you whether you are pre- 
pared to destroy the sacred bulwarks of 
our nationality. 

Our honorable friend, the member 
for Verbosity, has this great attribute, 
that he always means something, and 
always means the same thing. When 
he came down to that House and mourn- 
fully boasted in his place, as an indivi- 
dual member of the assembled Commons 
of this great and ii.ap[>y country, that 
he could lay his liand upon liis ho.art, 
and solemnly declare that no considera- 
tion on earth should induce him, at 
any time or under any circumstnncc!3, to 
go as tiir north as Berwick-upon- 
Tweed ; and when he nevertheless, next 
year, did go to Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
and even beyond it, to Edinburgh ; ho 
had one single meaning, one and indi- 
visible. And God forbid (our honorable 
friend says) that he should waste an- 
other argument upon the man who 
proies.se3 that ho cannot understand it! 
“I do KOT, gentlemen,” said our 
honoi*able friend, with indignant em- 
phasis and amid great clieeiing, on one 
such public occasion. “ I do NOT, 
gentlemen, I am fiee to confess, envy 
the feelings of that man who.se mind is 
so constituted as that he can hold sucii 
language to me, and yet lay his head 
upon his pillow, claiming to be a native 
of that land, 

Whose march is o'er the mountain-wave. 

Whoso homo is on the deep !’* 

(Vehement cheering, and man expelled.) 
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Wicn our lionornWe frJead issued! his 
pr.dinnnaiy address to the constituent 
lh5r*y of Verltosity on the occasion of one 
particular glovious trininph, it rvtts aup- 
povid 1)}* some of his enemies, that even 
he tiVfiuid be placed in a situation of 
<ii(lit.aU.y by the following coni|ii«'atively 
tnfi'jiji coiijvjnction of cireiimstancos. 
T!te dv)zen noblemen mnl gentlemen 
w'uon) onr honorable friend BupjwtiHl, 
hact “ come in,” expressly to do a cerbiin 
thicg. Now, four of the dozen said, at 
a certain phice, that they didn’t mean 
to do that thing, and had never meant 
to do it; another four of the dozen said, 
at another certain place, that they did 
nuM to do that tiling, and had always 
meant to do it ; two of the remaining 
four said, at two other certain places, 
that they meant to do half of that 
thing (hut diil’ered about which hall’), 
aiul to do a variety of nameless wonders 
instead of the other half; and one of 
the remaining two declared that the 
thing itself was dead and buried, while 
the other as strenuously protested that 
it was alive and kicking. It was 
adniilted that the parliamentary genius 
of our honorable friend would be quite 
able to reconcile siicli small discrepancies 
as these; but, tliere remained the addi- 
tional ditiiciilty that each of the twelve 
made entirely difteient statements at 
diffeveut places, and that all the twelve 
CidleJ every tiling visible and invisilde, 
jtacrwl and pi ofane, to witness, that they 
were a perfei.tty impregnable phalanx of 
unanimity. 'J'his, it w'as ap[)reheiuled, 
would lie a stiimbling-bloclc to our 
honorable friend. 

The difficulty came before our honor- 
able friend, in this way. He went 
down to V’erhosity to meet his free, and 
independent constituents, aiwl to render 
an account (as he informed them in the 
local papers) of the trust they had con- 
fided to his hands — that trust which it 
was one of the proudest privileges of an 
Eiigiisiimau to posse&s — that trust 
whicl' It was the proudest privilege of 
an (Ciiglishman to hold. It may be 
mentioned as a proof of the great 
general interest attoehing to the contest, 
that a Lunatic whom nobody employed 
or knew, went down to Verbosity with 
meral thousand pounds in gold, deter- 


mined to give the whole away— which 
he actually did ; and that all the piib- 
licaiw opened tlieir h(mKe,s for notliiug, 
I.ilcewisc, several fighting men, and a 
patriotic gioup of burglars sportively 
armed with life-preservers, proceeded 
(in barotielics and very drunk) to the 
si'enc of action at their <iwu c.xpenfic ; 
these children of nature havhig con- 
ceived a warm attachment to our 
honorable friend, and intemling, in their 
artlo.ss manner, to testify it by knock- 
ing the voters in the opposite interest 
on the head. 

Our lionorable friend being come into 
the presence of Ids constituents, and 
having professed with groat suavity 
! that he was dcligiited to see his good 
I fVieud 'I'ipkisson there, in his working 
dress — his good friend Tipkisson being 
'an inveterate saddler, who always op- 
I poses him, and for whom he has a 
, mortal Imtred— made them a brisk, 
giiiger-beery sort of speech, in which he 
sliowed them how the, dozen noblemen 
and gentlemen had (in exactly ten days 
from their coming in) exercised a smi- 
prisingly beneiicial efi'ect on the whole 
financial condition of Europe, had al- 
tered the state of the exports and im- 
ports for the current lialf-year, liad 
prevented the drain of gold, had made 
all that matter right about tlio glut of 
the raw material, and had re.st()Ved all 
sorts of balances with which the super- 
scdwl noblemen and gentlemeu had 
played the deuce — and ail this, with 
wheat at so inueh a (|Uarfcr, gold at 
so much an ounce, and the Hank of 
Englanil discounting good bills at so 
much per cent.! He might be asked, 
he observed in a peroration of great 
power, what were, his prima’ples? ' His 
jivineiples were what they always had 
been. His principles were written in 
the countenances of the lion and uni- 
corn ; were stamped indelibly upon the 
royal shield whicli those grand animals 
supported, and upon the free woi ds of 
tire which that shield bore. His prin- 
ciples were, Britannia and her sea-king 
trident ! His principles were, com- 
mercinl prosperity co-existently xvith 
perfect and prolbund agricultural con- 
tentment ; but short of this he u'ould 
never stop. His principles were, these, 
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*"trith the addition of his colors nailed 
to the mast, every man’s heart in the 
right place, every man’s eye open, 
every man’s hand ready, every man’s 
mind on the alert. Ilis jtrinciples 
were these, concurrently with a general 
Tcvisiou of something — sjKsaltiiig gene- 
rally— -and a possible re-ailjnstment of 
something else, not to he mentioned 
more particularly. His principles, to 
sum up all in a word were, Hearths 
and Altars, Labor and Capital, Crown 
and Sceptre, Elephant and Castle. And 
now, if his good friend Tipkisson re- 
quired any further explanation from him 
he (our honorable friend) was there, 
willing and ready to give it. 

Tipkisson, who all this time had 
stood conspicuous in the crowd, with 
his arms folded and his eyes intently 
fastened on our honorable iend : Tip- 
kisson, who throughout our honorable 
friend’s address had not relaxed a 
muscle of his visage, but hud sfood 
there, wholly unaffected by the torrent 
of eloquence : an object of contempt and 
scorn to mankind (by which we mean, 
of course, to the supporters of our 
honorable friend) ; Tii>kisson now said 
that he was a plain man (Cries of 
“ You are indeed !”), and that what he 
Wanted to know was, wliat our honor- 
able friend and the dozen noblemen and 
gentlemen were driving at? 

Our iionorable friend immediately 
replied, “ At the illimitable perspective.” 

It was considered by t.iie whole 
assembly that this liappy statement of 
our honorable friend’s political views 
ought, immediately, to have settled 
'fipkisson’s business and covered him 
with confusion ; but, that implacable 
prson, regardless of the execrations that 
tvcrc lieaped upon him from ail sides 
(by wliich we mean, of course, from our 
honorable Iriend’s side), persisted in re- 
taining nn vinmovcti countenance, and 
obstinately retorted that if cur honor- 
able fi'ieiid meant that, he wished to 
know what t/iat meant ? 

It was in impelling this most objec- 
tioiiiiblu and indecent opposition, that 
our honorable friend displayed his 
highest qnnlitications for the representa- 
tion of Verbosity. His warmest sup- 
porter# present, 'and those who were 


best acquainted with his generalciiip, 
supposed that the moment was cotrio 
when he would fall back upon the 
sacred bulwarks of our iiatiumdit.y. 
No such thing. He replied thus: “]\Jy 
good friend Tipkisson, gentlemen, 
wishes to know wimt I mean when ho 
a^5ks me what we are tl living at, and 
when I candidly toll him, at the illi- 
mitable perspective, ho wishes (if I 
understand him) to know what I 
mean?” “I do I” says Tipkhson, 
amid cries of “ Shame ” and ** Down 
with him.” “Gentlemen,” says our 
honorable friend, “I will indulge my 
good friend . Tipkisson, by telling him, 
both what I mean and what I don’t 
mean. (Cheers and cries of “ Give it 
him !”) Be it known to him then, and 
to all whom it may concern, that I do 
mean altars, hearths, and homes, and 
that I don’t mean mosques and Moham- 
medanism f’ The effect of this home- 
I thrust was terrific. Tipkisson (who m 
a Baptist) was hooted down and hustled 
out, and has ever since been regarded os 
a Turkish Renegade who contemplates 
an early pilgrimage to Mecca. Nor 
[ was he the only discomfited man. The 
charge, while it stuck to him, was 
magically transferred to our honorable 
friend’s opponent, who was represented 
in an immense variety of placards as 
a firm lielievcr in Mahomet ; and the 
men of Verbosity were asked to choose 
between onr honorable friend and the 
Bible, and our honorable friend’s oppo- 
nent and the Koran. They decided lor 
our honorable friend, and rallied round 
the illimitable perspective. 

It h.as been claimed for our honorable 
friend, with much appearance of reason, 
that he was the first to bend sacred 
matters to electioneering tactics. How- 
ever this may be, tlie fine precedent 
was undoubtedly set in a ^''clbosity 
election: and it is certain that our 
honorable friend (who was a disciple of 
Brahma in his youth, and was a Budd- 
hist when we had the honor of travel- 
ling tvith him a few years ago,) aiways 
professes in public more anxiety than the 
whole Bench of Bishops, regard iug tbs 
theological and doxological opinions of 
every man, woman, and child, in tbo 
United Kingdom. 
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As we began by saying that onr 
honorable (Vieud has got in again at this 
last ehiction, aud that we are delighted 
to bud that he has got in, so we will 
conclude. Our honorable friend «Hi- 
not come in for Verbosity ^oo often. It 
is a good sign ; it is a great e.xainple. 
It is to inen like onr honorable friend, 
and to contests like those from which he 
comes triun)|»hant, that we arc mainly 
indebted for that ready interest in 
jiolitics, that fresh enthusiasm in the 
discharge of the duties of citizenship, 
that ardent desire to rush to the poll, at 
present so manifest throughout England. 
When the contest lies (as it sometimes 
does) between two such men as our 


honorable friend, it stimnlatea the 
' finest emotions of our nature, and 
' awakens the highest, aihniratiori of which 
our heails and hearts are cupablc. 

1 It is not too much to prtslict that onr 
honorable friend will be always at bis 
ptwt in the ensuing session, Wbatever 
the question be, or wliatever tlie form 
of its discussion } address to the crown, 
eIection»petition, e.'tpcnditure of the 
public money, exteii.sion of the public 
sutlVage, education, crime ; in the whole 
I house, in coannittee of the whole house, 
! in select committee; iu eveiy parlia- 
I meutary discussion of every subject, 
everywhere : the Honorable Member for 
I Verbosity will most certainly be found. 
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We went to look at it, only this last 
Midsummer, and found th.at the Rail- 
way had cut it up root and br.anch. A 
great trunk-line had swallowed, the 
playground, sliced away the school- j 
room, and pared off the corner of the 
house ; whieii, thus curtailed of its pro- j 
portions, presented itself, in a green j 
stage of stucco, pvofilewise towards the ' 
road, like a forlorn flat-iron without a 
handle, standing on end. i 

It seems as if our schools were doomed j 
to be the sport of cbaiigo. Wc have 
faint recollect ions of a Preparatory Day- 1 
School, xvhiols we have sought in vain, [ 
and which must have been pulled down i 
to make a new street, ages ago. We 
have dim impre.ssions, scarcely amount- 
ing to a belief, that it was over a dyer’s 
shop. We know that you went up 
steps to it ; that you frequently grazed 
four knee,s in doing so ; that you gene- 
xally got your leg over the semper, in 
trying to scrape the mud off a very 
unsteady little shoe. The miKtre.ss of 
the Establishment hold.s no place in our i 
memory ; but, ranqwnt on one eternal j 
door-mat, in an eternal ontiy long and 
narrow, is a puffy pug-dog, with a I 
personal animosity towaids us, who ! 
triumpiis over Time. The bark of that , 


baleful Pug, a certain radiating way he 
had of snapping at our undefended legs, 
the ghastly grinning of his moist black 
! muzzle and white teeth, and the inso- 
lence of hi.s crisp tail curled like n 
pastoral crook, all live and flourish. 
From an otherwise unaccountable asso- 
ciation of him with a fiddle, wo con- 
clude that he was of French wctractioii, 
and his name FiiUlc. He belonged to 
some female, childly inhabiting a back- 
parlor, whose life apiiears to us to 
imve been consumed in aiiifling, and in 
wearing a brown beaver bonnet. For 
her, he would sit up ami balance wike 
upon his nose, and not eat it until 
twenty had been counted. To the best 
of our belief wc were once called in to 
witness this perforniiuicc ; when, un- 
able, even in his milder mouicnts, to 
endure our presence, he instantly made 
at us, cake and all. 

Why a something in monniing, 
called Miss Frost,” should still con- 
nect itself with our preparatory sriiool, 
wo are unable to say. We retain no 
impression of the beauty of Stiss Frost 
—it slie were beautiful ; or of the men- 
tal fascinations of Miss Frost — if she 
were accomplished ; yet her name and 
her black dim hold au eudui ing plaoe 
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fe »Br remembrance. Aa equally 
impersonal l)oy, whose name has long 
flinee shaped itseU' unalterably into 
“ Master Jlawls,” is not to be dislodged 
from our brain. lietnining no vindic- 
tive feeling towards Mawls — no feeling 
w’halever, indeed — we infer that neither 
he nor we can liave loved Miss Frost. 
Our first impression of Death and 
Burial is associated with this formless 
pair. We all thi’ee nestled awfully in 
a corner one wintry day, when tlie 
wind was blowing shrill, with Miss 
Frost’s pinafore over our heads j and 
Miss Frost told us in a whisper about 
somebody being “screwed down.” It 
is the only distinct recollection we pre- 
serve of these impalpable creatui-es, 
except a suspicion tiiat tlie manners of 
Master Mawls were susceptible of much 
improvement. Generally speaking, 
we may observe that whenever we see a 
child intently occupied with its nose, to 
the exclusion of all other subjects of 
interest, our mind reverts, in a tlash, to 
Master Mawls. 

But, the School that was Our School 
before the Railroad came and overthrew 
it, was quite another sort of place. 
We were old enough to be put into 
Virgil when we went there, and to get 
Prizes for a variety of polishing on 
which the rust has long accumulated. 
It was a .School of some celebrity in its 
neighbourhood— nobody could have said 
why— and we had the honor to attain 
and hold the eminent position of first 
boy. The master was supposed among 
us to know nothing, and one of the 
ushers was supposed to know every- 
thing. Wo are still inclined to think 
the first-named supposition perfectly 
correct. 

We have a general idea that its sub- 
ject had been in the leather trade, and 
had bought us — meaning Our School— 
of another proprietor who was im- 
mensely learned. Whether this belief 
had any real foundation, we are not 
likely ever to know now. The only 
branches of education with which he 
showed the least acquaintance, were, 
ruling and corporally punishing. He 
was always ruling ciphering-books with 
a bloated mahogany I'uler, or smiting 
the palms of oiiieuders with the same 


diabolical instrument, or viclously'draw- 
ing a pair of pantaloons tight with one 
of his large hands, and caning the 
wearer with the other. We have no 
doubt whatever that this occupation was 
the principal solace of his existence. 

A profound respect for money per- 
VJidcd Omr School, whi<-h was, of course, 
derived from its Chief. We remember 
an idiotic goggle-eyed hoy, with a big 
head and half-crowns witliout end, who 
suddenly appeared as a parlor-boarder, 
and was rumoured to have come by eea 
from some mysterious part of the earth 
where his parents rolled in gold. He 
was usually called “ Mr,” by the Chief, 
and was said to feed in the parlor on 
steaks and gravy; likewise to drink 
currant wine. And he openly stated 
that if rolls and coffee were ever denied 
him at breakfast, he w'oiild wjite home 
to tliat unknown part of the globe from 
which he had come, and cause himself 
to be recalled to the regions of gold. 
He was put into no form or class, but 
learnt alone, as little as lie liked— and 
he liked very little — and there was a 
belief among ns that this was because 
he was too wealthy to be “ taken down.” 
His special treatment, and our vague 
association of him with tlie sea, and 
with storms, and sharks, and Coral 
Reefs occasioned the wildest legends to 
be circulated as his history, A tragedy 
in blank verse was written on the 
subject — if our memory does not de* 
i ceive us, by the hand that now chroni- 
! cles these recollections — ^in which his 
fiither figured as Pirate, and was shot 
for a voluminous catalogue of atrocities s 
first imparting to his wife the secret of 
the cave in which his wealth was stoi-ed, 
and from which his only son’s half- 
crowns now issued. Duinbledon (tlie 
boy's name) was represented as “ yet 
unborn ” when his brave father met his 
fate; and the despair and grief of Mre. 
Diimbledon at that calamity was mov- 
ingly shadowed forth as having weak- 
ened the parlor-boarder’s mind. This 
production was received with great 
favor, and was twice perfoimed with 
closed doors in the dining-room. But, 
it got wind, and was seized as libellous, 
and brought the unlucky poet into severe 
affliction. Some two years afterwardf^ 
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all of a suMen one day, Dumbldon 
’rnnishoii. It was whispened that the 
Chief himaelf had taken him down to 
the Docks, and re-ship{)ed him for tlie 
SjKinibh Main ; but noliiinp; certain was 
ever known about his disappoarmiee. 
At tliis hour, we cannot thoroughly 
disconnect him from California. 

Our School was rather famous for 
mysterious pupils. There w.as another 
— »a heavy young man, with a large 
douhle-cased silver watch, and a fat 
knife the handle of which was a perfect 
toohbox — who unaccountably appeared i 
one day at a sjMcial desk of his own, 
erected close to that of the Chief, with 
whom he held familiar converse. He 
lived in the parlor, and went out for 
his walks, and never took the least 
notice of ns* — even of us, the first boy* — ■ 
unless to give us a depvec.itory kude, or 
grimly to take our hat ofl' and throw it 
away, when he encountered us out of 
doom, which unpleasant ceremony he 
always performed as he passcd-****«not even 
condescending to stop for the purpose. 
Some of us belie vwl that the classical 
attainments of this i>lieiiomenon were 
terrific, but that Ids penmanship and 
arithmetic were defective, and he had 
come there to mend them ; others, that 
he was going to set up a school, and had 
paid the (’hief “ twenty-five |K)und 
down,” for leave to see Our School at 
work. The gloomier spirits even said 
tliat he wa.s going to buy us ; against 
which contingency, conspiracies wore a't 
on foot for a general defection and rmi- 
wing away. However, he never did 
that. After staying for a quarter, 
during which period, though t'lo.sely 
observed, he was never seen to do any- 
thing but make {M»ns out of quills, 
write small hand in a secret portfolio, 
and punch the point of the sharpest 
bhnie in his knife into his desk all over 
it, he too disajipeared, and his place 
knew inm no more. 

There was another boy, a foir, meek 
Iwy, with a delicate complexion and 
rich cm ling hair, who, wc found out, or 
thought we found out (we have no idea 
now, and probably had, none then, on 
wliat grounds, but it was confidentially 
reveal^ from mouth to mouth), was 
the eon of » Viscount who had desesW 


his lovely mother. It was understood 
that if he had his righfs, he would be 
worth twenty thonsand a year. And 
that if his mother ever met his father, 
slie would shoot him with a silver 
pistol, which she carried, always loaded 
to the muzzle, for that purjuise. lie 
was a very suggestive topic, vSo was a 
young Mulatto, who was always be- 
lieved (though very amiable) to iiave a 
dagger about him somewhere. Jiut, 
we think they were both outshone, 
upon the whole, by auolber boy who 
claimed to have been born on the 
twenty-ninth of February, and to have 
only one birthday in five years. Wo 
suspect this to have been a fiction — but 
he lived upon it all the time he was at 
Our School. 

The principal currency of Our School 
was slate pencil. It had some inexpli- 
enWe value, that was never ascertained, 
never reduced to a standard. To have 
a great hoaid of it, was somehow to be 
rich. Wc usetl to bestow it in charity, 
and confer it as a precious boon upon 
our chosen friends. When the holidays 
were coming, contributions weni iiolicited 
for certain boys whose relatives were 
in India, and who were appealed for 
under the generic name of “Holiday- 
stoppers,” — appropriate marks of re- 
membrance that should enliven and 
cheer them in their homeless state. 
Personally, we always contributed these 
tokens of symiKithy in the form of slate- 
pencil, and always felt that, it would be 
a comfort and u tivasure to them. 

Our fck’hool was remarkiiblo for whits 
mice. Bed-polls, lirnnits, and even 
canaries, were kept in desks, ilrawers, 
hat-bo-ses, and other strange refnge.s for 
birds ; but white mice were the favourite 
stock. The boys trained the mice, 
much lictter than the masters trained 
the boys. We recall one white mouse, 
who lived in the cover of a i.atin dic- 
tionary, who ran np l.'oMin'.s, drew 
Roman chariots, slniuldered muskets, 
turned wheels, mnl even made a very 
creditable appearamic on the stage as 
the Dog of Montargis. He might have 
achieved greater tilings, but for iiaving 
the mi-sfortune to mistake his way in 
a triumphal procession to tlie Capitol, 
when he fell into a deep inkstand, and 
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was dyed blaclc and drowned. The 
mice were tlie occasion oC some most 
ingenious engineering, in the mistriic- 
tion or tiieir houses and instruments of 
performance, "''riie famous one belonged 
to a cotiipany of projirictorK, some of 
whom have since made Railroads, Kn- 
gines, and 'felcgrairhs ; the chairman 
lias erected mills and bridges in New 
Zealand. 

The tislier at Our School, who was 
considered to k)iow everything as op- 
posed to the Chieti who was considered 
to know nothing, was a bony, geiitle- 
faeed, clerical-looking young man in 
rusty black. It was whisjiered that he 
w.is .sweet upon one of Waxby’s sisters 
(Maxby lived close by, and was a day- 
pupil), and further that he “favoured 
Afaxby." As we remember, he taught 
Italian to Maxby’s sisters on half-holi- 
days. He once went to the play with 
them, and wore a white waistcoat and 
a rose ; which was considered among ns 
equivalent to a declaration. We were 
of opinion on that occasion, that to the 
last moment he expected Maxhy’s 
fatlier to ask him to dinner at five 
o’clock, and therefore neglected his own 
dinner at half-past one, and finally got 
none. We exaggenited in our imagi- 
nations the extent to which he punished 
Maxby’s father’s cold meat at supper; 
and we agreed to believe that he was 
elevated with wine and water when he 
came home. But, we nii liked him ; 
for he had a good knowledge of boys, 
and would have made it a nnich better 
.school if he bad had more power. He 
wjis writing master, Tnathematical mas- 
t(‘r, Kngli.sli master, made out the bills, 
mended the pens, and <lid all sorts of 
things, lie divided the little bo3''s with 
the Latin ma.ster (they were smuggled 
through their rudimentary books, at 
odd times when there was nothing else 
to do), ami he alwaj's called at parents’ 
h()nse,s to iinjiiire after sick boys, be- 
cause he had gentlemanly nuinners. 
He was i-ather mu.sical, and on some 
remote qnartcr-day had bought an old 
trombone ; but a bit of it was lo.st, and 
it maile the most extraordinary sounds 
when he sometimes ti iei to play it of 
an evening. His holiday.s never began 
(oa account of the bills J until long after 


ours; but, m flic summer vacations 
he iwed to take pedestnau exciirsi-mB 
with a knapsack; and at, tHiristmas- 
time, be went to see lii.s father at 
Chipjiing Nort<m, who \vc all .said (ou 
no unthoriiy) was a daiiy-fcl-poik- 
biitclier. Poor fellow! He was v«;y 
low all day on Maxby's sister's wedding- 
day, and* afterwards was thought to 
favour Maxby more than ever, though 
he had been expecteil to sjiite him. He 
ha.s been dead the.se twenty years. 
Poor fellow ! 

Our remembrance of Our School, 
presents the Latin ma.ster as a coloiles.s 
doubled-up near-sightml niau with a 
crutch, who was always colil, and 
always putting onions info his ears for 
deafness, and always disclosing ends of 
flannel under all his gtiiments, and 
almost always applying a bull of pocket- 
handkerchief to some part of his face 
with a screwing action round and 
round. He was a very good scholar, 
and took great pains where he saw 
intelligence and a desire to learn : othei'- 
wise, ;)erhaps not. Our memory pre- 
sents him (nnles.s teased into a passion) 
with as little enttrgy n.s color— as 
having been worried and tormented into 
monotonous feebleness— as having luul 
the best part of his life ground out of 
him in a Mill of boys. VVe remember 
with terror how he fell asleep one sultry 
afternoon with the little smuggled class 
before him, and awoke not when the 
footstep of the (Jhief fell heavy on the 
Hoor; how the Chief arou.swl him, in 
tlie midst of a dread silence, and said, 
“ Mr. liluikins, are you ill, sir?" lurw 
he bhishiiigly replietl, “Sir, rather so;” 
how the cliief retoited with severity, 

“ Mr, Blinkins, this is no place to be 
ill in ” (which wa.s very, very true), 
and walked back solemn as the ghost in 
Hamlet, until, catohir.g a wandering 
eye, he caned that boy for itiattention, 
and happily expi-essed Ids feelings 
tow'ards the Latin master through the 
medium of a substitute. 

'fhere was a fat little danciiig-mnster 
who used to come in a gig, arni taught 
the more advanced among us hornpipe-s 
(as an accomplishment in great social 
demand in after life) • and there was a 
brisk little French master who used to 
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come in th« sunninst weather, with a 
handleless nmViiclla, and to whom th« 
(.ihief’was always jiolitc, lK>canse(.a9 we 
believed), if the Chief ofi'ended him, he 
wnitbl instantly address the Chief in 
Fienoh, and for ever eoufound him 
before the boys with his inability to 
understiuid or reply. 

There was besides, a serving man, 
whose name was Phil. Our rctrospcc* 
tive glance presents I’hil as a shiji- 
wrccked l arpenter, cast away upon tha 
desert island of a school, and currying 
into practice an ingenious inkling of 
many trades. He mended whatever 
was broken, and made whatever was 
wanted. He was.geneitil glazier, among 
other tilings, and mended all the broken 
window# — at the prime cost (as was 
darkly nunoured among us) of nine- 
pence, for every square charged three- 
aiul-six to parents. We had a high 
opinion of his mechanical genius, and 
generally held that the Chief “ knew 
something had of him,*’ and on pain of 
divulgence enforced Phil to bo his 
bondsman. We particularly remember 
that Phil had a sovereign contempt for 
learning : which engemlers in us a 
respect lor his sagacity, as it implies 
his accurate observation of tho relative 
position# of the Chief and the ushers. 


He wai an impenetrable man, who 
waited at table between whiles, and 
throughout “ the half" kept the boxes 
in severe ciistoily, lie was morose, 
even to the tliiief, and never smiled, 
except at breaking-np, when, in aeknovy- 
leilgment of the toast, “ Siieee,ss to 
Phil ! Hooray 1" he would slowly 
carve a giin out of his wooden face, 
where it would veiiniin until we wei-e 
all gone. Nevertheless, one lime when 
we had the scarlet fever in tho school, 
Phil nursed all the siiik boys of his 
otvn accord, and was like a mother to 
them. 

There was another school not far off, 
and of course our school could have 
nothing to say to that school. It is 
mostly the way with schools, whether 
of boys or men. Well 1 the railway 
has swallowed up ours, and the loco- 
motives now run smoothly over it# 
ashes. 

So fades and languishes, grows dim and 
dies, 

All ihat this world is proud of, 

— and is not proud of, too. It had 
little reason to ha proud of Our 
School, and has done much better sine* 
in that way, and will do far betkor jet. 


OUll VES'PKY. 


We have the glorious privilege of 
being always iii hot water if we like. 
We are a shareholder in a (5 real Paro- 
chial British Joint Stock Hank of Bel- 
durdash. We, have a Vestry in oiir 
borough, and can vote for a vestryman 
—might even ha a vestrymauj mayliap, 
if we were inspired by a lofty aud noble 
simliition. Wbich we are not. 

Our V'^astry is a delilierivtive .assembly 
of the utmost dignity and importanec. 
Like the Senate of ancient Rome, its 
awful gravity overpowers (or ought to 
overijower) barbarian visitors. It sits 
in the Capitol (we mean in the capital 
building erected for it), chiefly on 
Saturdays, and shakes the cartli to its 


centre with the echoes of Its thundering 
ehaiuenee. in a Sunday paper. 

To get into thih Vestry iu the eminent 
capacity of Vestryman, gigantic ('iVorts 
are made, and Herculean exertions used. 
It is maile inanilest i,o the dulle-it ca- 
pacity at every e,.-i i im that if wa; reject 
.Snozzle we are ilime li, , ami tnat if we 
fail to bring in Blnml. booze at the lop 
of the poll, wc are unworthy of tli,-* 
dearest rights of Britons. Blaming 
placards are rife on all tlie dead walls 
in the borough, public-hou.ses hang out 
bannei's, hacicney-cabs burst into fuU« 
grown flowers of type, and everybody is, 
or should lie, in a paroxysm of anxiety. 

At tlicse momentous crises of the 
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Mlioisal fafe, we are much assisted in 
mv deliberations by two eminent 
volunteers ; one of whom subscril)es hiin- 
eeif A Fellow Fai’i.shioiier» the other, 
A liate-l’iiyer. Who they are, or whiit 
they are, or where they are, nobody 
Iciiows; hut, whatever one asserts, the 
other eontiadiets. They are both vo- 
imninous writers, inditing more epistles 
than Lord Chesterfield in a single week ; 
and the greater pwt of their feelings 
are too big for utterance in anything 
less than capital letters. They require 
the additional aid of whole rows of 
notes of admiration, like balhions, to 
point their generous indignation ; and 
they sometimes communicate a crushing 
severity to stars. As thus : 

MEN OP MOONEYMOtJNT. 

Is it, or is it not, a * * * to saddle 
the parish with a debt of £2,745 6s. 9d., 
yet claim to be a lUGii) economist? 

Is it, or is it not, a * * * to state 
aa a fact what is proved to be both 
a moral and a I'livsiCAL iMi-OSSi- 
BIMTY ? 

Is it, or is it not, a * * ’*' to call 
£2,745 6s. M. nothing ; and nothing, 
something ? 

Do you, or do you noi want a 
TO ItEI'BESENT YOO IN THE 

Vestry ? 

Your consideration of these que.s- 
tions is recommended to you by | 

A Fi^IjLOW Parishioner. 

It was to this important putdic docu- 
ment that one of our finst orators, Mr. 
Ma«G (of Little Winkling Street), ad- 
verted, when he opened the great debiite 
of the fourteenth of November by siiying, 
“ Sir, I hold in my hand an anonymous 
slander” — and when the interruption, 
with which he was at that point assailed 
by the opposite taction, gave rise to that 
memorable discussion on a point of order 
which will ever be remembered with 
interest by constitutional assemblies. In 
the animated dgbate to which we refer, 
BO fewer than thirty-seven gentlemen^ 
m.any of them of great eminence, in- 
cluding Mb. Wigsmy (of C’humbledon 
Square), were seen upon their legs at 
one time; and it was on the same great 
©ssasioB that DOGGINSON — regard^ in 


our Ve-stry as “ a regular John Bull ;** 
we believe, in consequence of his having 
always made up liis mind on every sub- 
ject without knowing anything about it 
— -intormed another gentleman of similar 
principles on the (tpposite side, that if he 
“ cheek’d him,*’ he would resort to the 
extreme measure of knocking Ids blessed 
head off. 

This was a great occasion. But, our 
Vestry shines habitually. In asserting 
its own pre-eminence, for instance, it ia 
veiy strong. On the least provocation, 
or on none, it will be tdamorous to 
know whether it is to be “ dictated to/* 
or “trampled on,” or “ridden over 
rough-shod." Its great watchword is 
i Self-government. That is to say, sup- 
posing our Vestry to favour any little 
harmless disorder like Typhus Fever, 
and supposing the Govennnent of the 
country to be, by any accident, in such 
ridiculous hands, as tliat any of its au- 
thorities should consider it a duty to 
object to Typhus Fever — obviously an 
unconstitutionai objection — then, our 
Vestry cuts in with a teri ible manitesto 
uhout Self-government, and claims its 
independent riglit to have as much 
Typhus Fever as plo-ises itself. Some 
absurd and dangerous persons have 
rcpre.sentcd, on the other hand, that 
tliough our Vestry may be able to 
“ beat the bounds ” of its own parish, 
it may not be able to beat the bounds 
of its own diseases ; which (say they) 
spread over the whole land, in an ever- 
expanding circle of waste, and misery, 
and death, ami widowiiood, and orplnm- 
age, and desolation. But, our \’estry 
makes short work of any such fellows 
as these. 

It was our Vestry— 'pink of Vestries 
as it is — that in support of its favourite 
principle took the celebrated ground of 
denying the e.xistence of the last pesti- 
lence that raged in England, when the 
pestilence was raging at the V’estry 
doors, Dogginson said it was plums ; 
Mr. Wigsby (of Chumbledon riquave) 
said it was oysters; Mr. Magg (of 
Little Winkling Street) said, amid great 
dieerihg, it was the newspapers. The 
noble indignation of our Vestry with 
that un-English institution the Board 
of Health, under tliose circumstances. 
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yi(*I(k one of the finest jmsnges in its 
hisiovy. It wouldn't, hear of m<me. 
Like Ml'. JoscplrMilliu’s Fmioliumn, it 
WKulii bo iluiwiied mid nobody should 
siu'o it. 'I'nm.sported beyond f^i'Uinnnu' 
by its kindled ii'o, it .spoke in unknown 
toiiRnes, and vented unintelli'jible bel- 
luwiiin.s, moi'o like tin anoiont onwde 
tliaii tlie luodei'u oiaele it is adinilled 
on ill! btiuds to lie. Rare exi.t;t>n(:ics 
jii'iidnoe rare tliin£!;'.s ; and even our 
Vo.stry, new hateiied to the wofill time, 
came forth a jjroater goose than ever. 

lint tlii.s, lUtain, wa.s a Bjiocitil occasion. 
Onr Vestry, at inoro onlinary periods, 
demands its meed of praise. 

Our Ve.stiy is t*i«iiu>ntly parliament- 
ary. Playing at Pariinment is its 
favourite game. It is even i-egarded by 
some of its members as a chapel of ease 
to the House ot' Commons j a Little Go 
to be passed first. It inus its strangers’ 
gallery, and its reported debates (.see. 
the Sunday paper before mentioned), 
and our Virstrymen are in and out of 
order, and on and oil' their legs, and 
aliore all are transcendanily quarrel- 
some, niter the pattern of the real 
original. 

Our Vestry being assembled, Mr. 
Magg never begs to trouble Mr. Wigsby 
with a simple impiiry. Ha knows 
better tlian tliat, ISceing tlic honorable 
gentleman, fussociated in their minds 
with Chimibledon Square, in hi.s place, 
he w'ishes to a.sk that bonoruhle gentle- 
man what tiie intentions of himself, and 
tho.se with whom iic act.s, may be, on 
the subject of the jiaving of the district 
known as Pigglenm Buildings? Mr. 
Wig,sby replies (with his eye on next 
Sunday’s jiaper) that in reference to 
the question which has been jiut to him 
by the honorable gentleman oppo.site, 
lie must take leave to say, that if that 
honorable gentleman bad had the 
courtesy to give him notice of that | 
question, he (Mr. Wigsby) would have) 
consulted with his colleagues in refer- ‘ 
dice to the advisability, in the present 
state of the discus-sions on the new 
paving-rate, of answering that question. 
But, as the honorable gentleman has 
NOr had the courtesy to give him notice 
of that question (great cheering from 
the Wigsby interest), he must decline 


to give the honor.able gentleman th® 
sntist'actimi he veipm'es. Sir. Magg, 
iuhtantly ri.sing to retoif, is received 
with loud crie.s of “ Spoke !” from the 
Wigsby intcrcHt, and witli cheers from 
tin* Wagg .side of the Iiou.m*. Moreover, 
live gentlemen rise In older, and one of 
tliem, in revenge for being taken no 
notice of, jHilrilies the ai-.seinbly by 
moving that thi.s Vestry do now ad- 
jomn ; but, k per.suuded to withdraw 
that, awful proposal, in consideration of 
its tremendous cmiseqmniees if perse- 
' vereil in. Mr. Magg, for the purpose 
I of being heard, then begs to move, that 
you, sir, do now pass to the order of 
the day ; and takes that ojiportunity of 
saying, that if an honoiable gentleman ' 
whom he has in his eye, and will not 
demean himself by more particularly 
naming (oh, oh, and cheers), supposes 
that he is to be put down by clamour, 
that honorable gentleman however 
supported he may be, through thick 
anil thin, by a Fellow Parishioner, with 
wliom he i.s well acquainted (cheers and 
I'ountcr-checr.s, Mr. Magg being inva- 
riably backed liy the llate-P.'iyer) — will 
iind himself mistaken. Upon this, 
twenty ineinber.s of our Vestry spak 
in succ.ch.sion concemiug what the two 
great men have meant, until it apjiear.s, 
after an hour and twenty minutes, that 
neither of them meant anything. Then 
our Ve.slry begins business. 

We have .said that, after the patter# 
of the re.tl original, our Vestry in jday- 
ing at Parliament is transcoiidantly 
quarrelsome. It enjoys a personal 
altercation al«>ve all things. I’erlwip.i 
the mo.it redoubtable ca.se of this kind 
we have ever had — though we have 
had so many rluit it is ditlicult to decide 
— wa.s that on which the lai-t extreme 
solemnities pufsed between Mr. Tidiiyjiot 
(of Gumtion Hou.m*) and Gaptaiu ll.ingoip 
(of Wildernc,s3 Walk), 

In an adjourned debate on the question 
whether water could he rcgaided in the 
light of a niicesrary of life; respecting 
which there were grc.it diU'erences of 
opinion, and many slmdcs id' sentiment ; 
Mr. 'f iddypot, in a powerful burat of 
eloquence against that hypotlicsis, fie- 
quently made use of the expression that 
such aul such a rumour W reacheii 


Ii$e ears," Captain Banger, following 
him, and holding that, for purfKJses of 
sbliition and rofresliment, a pint of 
wati'i- per diem was necessm-y for eveiy 
adult of the lower classes, and half a 
pint for every child, cast ridicule upon 
his address in a sparkling speech, and 
concluded by saying that instead of 
those rumours having i-eached the eara 
of the honorable gentleman, he rather 
thought the hououible gentleman’s ears 
must have reached the rumours, in con- 
sequence of their well-known length. 
Mr. 'I'iddypot immediately rose, looked 
the honorable and gallant gentleman 
full in the face, and left the Vestry. 

The excitement, at this moment pain- 
fully intense, was heightened to an acute 
degree when Captain Banger rose, and 
also left the Vestry. After a few mo- 
ments of profound silence — one of those 
breathless pauses never to be forgotten 
— Mr. Chib (of Tucket’s Terrace, and 
the iwther of the Vestry) rose. He said 
that words and looks had passed in that 
assembly, replete with consequences 
which oveiy feeling mind must deplore 
Time pressed. The sword was drawn, 
and while he spoke the scabbard might 
bo thrown away. He moved that those 
honorable gentlemen who had left the 
Vestiy be i-ecallcd,and required to pledge 
themselves upon their honor that this 
affiiir should go no farther. The motion 
being by a general union of parties 
unanimously agreed to (for everybody 
wanted to have the belligerents there, 
instead of out of sight ; which was no 
fun at all), Mr, Magg was deputed to 1 
recover Captain Banger, and Mr, Chib ; 
himself to go in soarclj of Mr, Tiddypot. . 
The Captain was found in a conspicuous 
position, surveying tlie passing omni- 
buses from the top step of the front- 
door ithmediately adjoining the beadle’s 
box ; Mr. Tiddypot made a desperate 
attempt at resistance, but vrus over'* 
powered by Mr. Chib (a remarkably 
hale old gentleman of eighty-two), and 
brouglit back in safety. 

Mr. Tiddypot and the Captain being 
restored to their places, and glaring on 
each other, were called upon by the 
chair to abandon all homicidal inten- 
tions, and give the Vostiy an assurance 
tltHt tfipy did so. Mr. Tiddypot re- 


mained profoundly silent. The Captain 
likewise remained profoundly silent, 
saving that he was observed by those 
around him to fold his aims like 
Napoleon Buoiuqiarte, and to snort in 
his breathing-actions but too expres- 
sive of gunpowder. 

The most intense emotion now pre- 
vailed, Several members clustered in 
remonstrance round the Captain, and 
several round Mr. 'nddypot; but, both 
were obdurate. Mr. Cliib tlien pre- 
sented himself amid tremendous cheer- 
ing, and said, that not to shrink from 
the discharge of his painful duty, he 
must now move that both honorable 
gentlemen be taken into custody by the 
beadle, and conveyed to the nearest 
police-odice, there to he held to bail. 
The union of parties still continuing, 
the motion was seconded by Mr. Wigs- 
by — on all usual occasions Mr. Chios 
opponent — and rapturously carried with 
only one dissentient voice. This was. 
Dogginson's, who said from his place 
“ Let ’em fight it out with fistes;” 
but whose coarse remark was received 
as it merited. 

The beadle now advanced along the 
floor of the Vestry, and beckoned with 
his cocked hat to both members. Eveiy 
breath was suspended. To say that a 
pin might have been heard to fall, 
would be leebly to express the all- 
absorbing Interest and silence. Sud- 
denly, enthusiastic cheering broke out 
from every side of the Vestry. Captain 
Banger had risen— being, in fact, pulled 
up by a friend on either side, and poked 
op by a friend behind. 

Tlie Captain said, in a deep deter- 
mined voice, that he had every respect 
for that Vestry and every respect for 
that chair; that he also respected the 
honorable gentleman of Gumption 
House; but, that he respected his 
honor more. Hereupon tlie Captain 
sat down, leaving the whole Vestiy 
much aflected. Mr. Tiddypot in- 
stantly. rose, and was received with 
the same encouragement. He like- 
wise said — and the exquisite art of 
this orator communicated to the ob- 
servation an air of freshness and novelty 
—that he too bad evei y respect ibr that 
Vestiy; that he too had every respect 
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for that chair. Tliat he too respected 
tlie honorable and gallant gentleman 
«f Wilderness Walk ; but, that he too 
respected his honor more. “ Hows'- 
evci'," added the distinguished Vestry- 
man, “ if the lionorable or gallant 
gentleman’s honor is ne\'er more doubted 
and (larnaged than it is by me, he’s all 
right." Captain Banger immediately 
stinted up again, and said that after 
those observations, involving as they 
did ample concession to his honor 
witljout compromising the honor of 
the honoKible gentleman, he would be 
wanting in honor <is well as in gene- 
rosity, if he did not at once repudiate 
all intention of wounding the honor of 
the honorable gentleman, or saying 
anything dishonorable to his honorable 
feelings, Tliese observations were re- 
Iteatedly interrupted by hursts of cheers. 
Mr. Tiddypot retortod that he well 
knew the spirit of honor by which 
the honorable and gsiUant gentleman 
was so honorably animated, and that 
he accepted an honorable explatiatiun, 
oli'ered in a way that <Ud him honoi' ; 
but, he trusted that tlie Vestry would 
consider that his (Mr. Tiddypot’s) 
honor had im|)oratively demanded of 


him that painful cottrse which he ha® 
felt it due to his hurior to adojt. The 
Captain and Mr, Tiddypot then touclied 
their hats to one another across the 
V’estry, a great many tinu’s, and it is 
thought that these pioi'ct'diiigs (l(•■porteJ 
to the extent of several columns in next 
Sunday's piijxu-) will bring them in a.s 
churchwaidens next year. 

All tliis was strictly after the pattern 
of the real original, and so are the 
whole of our Vestry’s proceedings. In 
all their debates, they are laudably 
imitative of the windy and wordy slang 
of the real original, and of nothing lliat 
is better in it. They have headsti-ong 
party animosities, without any refer- 
ence to the merits of questions; they 
tick a surprising amount of debate to a 
very little business ; they set more 
store by forms than they do by sub- 
stances -all very like the real original 1 
It has been doubted in our borougii, 
whether our Vestry is of any utility ; hut 
our own conclusion is, that it is of the 
use to the Borough that a diminishing 
mirror is to a jiaiiiter, as enabling it to 
peiceive in a small focus of absurdity 
all the eurfaca dofecte of the real 
original. 
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Ix is unnecessary to say that we ; 
keep a Ijove, Everybody does. But,' 
the liore whom wc have the pleasure 
and honor of enumerating among our 
particular friends, is such n generic 
bore, and has so nmy traits (as it 
apjieais to iis^ in common with the 
great bore family, that we ai-e tempted 
to make him the subject of the present 
. notes. May ho be generally aaiepted 1 
Our bore is admitted on all hands to 
bo a good-hearted man. He may put 
fifty people out of temjrer, but he keeps 
his own, lie preserves a sickly solid 
smile upon his face, when other faces 
are ruflled by the perfection he has 
attained in his ai’t, and lias an equable 
voice which never travels out of one 
key or rises above one pitch, liis 


manner is a manner of tranquil into est. 
None of his opinions are sturtling. 
Among ids <icppest-rooted convictions, 
it may be mentioned that lie cousiilers 
the air of ICngland flamp, and iiolds 
that our lively ueighboms— -lie always 
calls the French our lively ueiglibonVs 
— have the advanUige of us in tliat 
particular. Nevertheless he is unable 
to forget that .John Bull is John Bui! 
all the world over, and that Kuglaud 
with all her faults is England still. 

Our bore has travelled. He could 
not possilily be a complete bore without 
having travelled. He rarely speaks of 
his travels without introducing, some- 
times on his own piun of consti'uction, 
morsels of the language of the country— 
which he always translates. You cannot 




BStna to him nny little remote town in 
Fmioe, Italy, Germany, or Switzerland 
but he knows it well ; stayed there a 
foj'tuight under peculiar ci)cumst<mces. 
And talking of that little place, pei'haps 
you know a statue over an old toimtain, 
up a little court, which is the second — 
no, the third-stay — ^yes, the third 
turning on the right, after you come 
out of the Post house, going up the 
hill towards the market? You don't 
know that statue ? Nor that fountain? 
You surprise him ! , They are not 
usually seen by travellers (most extra- 
ordinary, he has never yet met with a 
single tj-aveller wlio knew them, except 
one German, the most intelligent man 
he ever met in his life !) but he thought 
that YOU would have been the man to 
find them out. And then he describes 
them, in a circumstantial lecture- half 
an hour long, generally delivered be- 
hind a door wliicli is constantly being 
opened from the otlier side; and im- 
plores you, if you ever revisit that 
place, now do go and look at that 
statue and fountain I 

Our boiu, in a similar manner, being 
in Italy, made a discovery of a dreadful 
picture, which has been the terror of a 
large portion of the civilized world ever 
since. We have seen the liveliest men 
paralysed by it, across a broad dining- 
table. He was lounging among the 
mountains, sir, basking in the mellow 
influences of the climate, when he came 
to um picoola chiesa — a little church 
—■or perhaps it would bo more correct 
to say uu’i pkofAissitna cappella — tlie 
smallest chapel yoti can jwssibly ima- 
gine— and walked in. There was no- 
boily inside but a deco — a blind man — 
saying his prayers, and a mcchio padre 
' — old friar — rattling a money box. iiut, 
above the head of tiiat friar, and imme- 
diately to the right of the altar as you 
enter- — to the right of the altar? No. 
To the left of the altar as you enter-r- 
or say near the centre — there hung a 
painting (subject, Virgin and Child) so 
divine in its expression, so pure and yet 
so warm and rich in its tone, so fresh 
in its touch, at once so glowing in its 
color and so statuesque in its repose, 
that our bore cried out in an ecstacy, 
“ ThaPs the liuest picture in Italy P’ 
&nd so it is, sir. There is no doubt of 


it. It is astonishing that that pictura 
is so little known. Even the painter is 
uncertain. He aftcrwanls took Blumb, 
of the Royal Academy (it is to be 
observed that our bore takes none but 
eminent people to see sights, and timt 
none but eminent people take our bore), 
and you never saw a man .so attected in 
your life os Blnnib was. He cried like 
a child I And tlieii onr liore liegins his 
description in detail- — for all this is 
introductory — and strangles his hearers 
with the folds of the purple drapery. 

By an equally fortunate conjunction 
of accidental ciraumstances, it happened 
that when our bore was in Switzerland, 
he discovered a Valley, of that superb 
character, that Ghamouni is not to be 
mention^ in the same breath with it. 
This is how it was* sir. He was 
travelling on a mule— bad been in the 
saddle some days — when, as he and the 
guide, Pierre Blanquo: whom you may 
know, perhaps ?— our bore is sorry you 
don’t, because he’s the only guide de- 
serving of the name- — as he and Pierre 
were descending, towai-cis evening, among 
those everlasting snows, to the little 
village of La Croix, our bore observed a 
mountain track turning oft sharply to 
the right. At first he was uncertain 
whether it was a track at all, and in 
fact, he said to Pierre, ** Qn’est qwe 
e'esi done, mon awii?— Wliat is that, 
my friend?” “ Oil, monsieur said 
Pierre — “Where, sir?” “ Xa/— 
there 1" said our bore. ‘‘Monsieur, 
ce n’est ricn de tout — ^sir, it’s nothing 
at all," said Pierre. “AtlomI- — Make 

haste. Jl va neujer — its going to 
snow !” But, our bore was not to be 
done in that way, and he firmly rejilied, 
“I wish to go in tliat direction— ye 
veux y alter. I am bent upon it— 
je siiis determine'. Jin «wanf/~go 
ahead 1” In consequence of which 
firmness on our baie'.s part, they j>ro- 
ceeded, sir, during two hours of even- 
ing, and three of moonlight (they 
waited in a cavern till the moon was 
up), along the slenderest track, over- 
hanging perpendicularly the most awful 
gulfs, until they ai-rived, by a winding 
descent, in a valley that possibly, and 
he may say probably, was never visildl 
by any .stranger betbvo. What a val- 
ley! M-- ■ ■ piled on mountains. 
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OUR BORE. 



Bvaliindies stenimwl by puie foreste; contidenon ojit of him with oin« Moii' 
iv.itHf.ills, chalets, inounfevin-tomnts, of his hrothcr. I!c hecaine oninisciwit, 
winaloii hi'idsi’s, every conceivable pic- ns to forei|j;u jiolit^y, in the sniokiiiji; of 
tore of Swiss scenery I The whole those pipes with Mehemct Ali. 'i'he 
villa.i'e turned out to receive onr boro, balance of jiowcr in l'hu'op(‘, the inachi- 
Thi! poasiint drls kissed him, the men nations of the Jcsnits, the oentle and 


shook hands with him, one ohl lady of 
henevolent appearance wept upon his 
breast. He was conducted, in a primi- 
tive triumph, to the little inn 5 where 
he was taken ill next morning, and lay 
for six weeks, attende<l by the amiable 
hostess (the same benevolentoldlady who 
had wept over night) and her charming 
daughter, Fanchette. It is nothing to 
Bay that they were attentive to him ; 
they doted on him. They called him in 
their simple way, V Aiige Ant^lais—ih^ 
English Angel. When our Iwi^e left the 
valley, there was not a dry eye in the 
place ; some of the people attended him 
for miles. He begs and entreats of you 
as a personal favour, that if you ever 
go t<( Switzerland again (you have 
mentioned that your last visit was your 
twenty-third), you will go to that val- 
ley, and see Swiss scenery for the first 
time. And if you want really to know 
the pastoral people of Switzerland, and 
to understand them, mention, in that 
valley, our bore's name I 
Our bore has a crushing brother in 
the ICast, who, somehow or other, was 
admitted to smoke pipes with Mehemct 
Ali, and instantly became an authority 
on the whole range of Eastern matters, 
from Haroim Aliaschid to the present 
SultJin. He is in the habit of express- 
ing niystorious opinions on this wide 
range of subjects, but on questions of 
foreign policy more particularly, to our 
bore, in letters ; and our bore is con- 
tinually sending bits of these letters to 
the newspapers (whicih they never in- 
sert), and carrying other hits about in 
his poeket-book. It is even whispered 
that iic lias teen seen at the Foreign 
Oilicc, receiving great consideration 
from the messengers, and having his 
card promptly borne into the sanctuary i 
of the temple. The havoc committisil 
in society by this Eastern brother is 
beyond belief. Our bore is always 
ready with him. We have known our 
bore to fall upon an intelligent young 
•ojourner in the wilderness, in the first 
amteucc of a narrative, and beat nil 


humanising iiiilueuce. of Austria, tlie 
position and prospects of that hero of 
the noble soul who is worsliipped by 
happy France, arc all easy reading to 
our bore’s brother. And our bore is so 
provokingly selt-deuyiug about himl 
“ I don’t pretend to more than a 
very general knowledge of these suhjectg 
myself,” says he, after enervating the 
intellects of several strong men, “ hut 
these are my brother’s opinions, and I 
believe ho is known to be well-in- 
formed." 

The commonest iiuddents and placet 
would appear to have been made special, 

I expressly for our bore. Ask him whether 
I he evei’ chnneed to walk, between seven 
and eight in the morning, down St. 
.Tame.s’s Street, London, alid he will 
tell yon, never in his life but once. 
But, it’s curious that tliat once was in 
eighteen tliirty; and that as onr liore 
was walking liown the street you have 
ju.st mentioned, at the hour you have 
■just mentioned — half-past seven— or 
twenty minutes to eiglit. No! Let 
him lie correct! — exaidly a quaiter 
, before eight by the Palace clock — he 
met a fresh-coloured, grey-haired, good- 
humoured looking gentleman, with a 
brown umlirellu, who, as he juisscd him, 
touch his hat and said, “ Fine morning, 
sir, fine mortiing 1 ” — William the 
Fourth I 

Ask our bore whether he has seen M r. 
Barry's new Houses of Parliament, and 
. he will reply that ho has not yet in- 
spected them miiinlely, hut, that you 
remind him that it was his singular Vor- 
tuue to be the last man to ;a;i; the old 
Houses of Piivliami'iit before the tire 
broke out. It Iwppiiued in this way. 
Poor John Spine, the celehcuted novelist, 
had taken him over to Soutli Lambeth 
to read to him the last, few chapters of 
what was certainly his lie.st book — as 
our tere told him at tlie time, adding, 
“Now, my dear John, toncli it, and 
you’ll spoil it 1” — and onr bore was 
going back to the club by way of Mill- 
bank and Parliament Street, when lie 


sfbpperl to tliink of Canning, and look at 
the Hon.ses of rarliauiont. Now, you 
know fur more of tin*, philosophy of 
Mind titan our boro doos, and arc much 
hoUoi’ ablo to explain to him than he is 
to explain to yon why or whoudbre, at 
that, pai tionlar time, the thought of tire 
should come into hi.s head. lint, it did. 
It did. Ho tlionglir, What a national 
calamity if an etliii<;e connected with so 
many assouiatinns slmnld he consumed 
by tiro ! At that time there was not a 
single soul in the street but him.self. 
All wa.s quiet, dark, .and solitary. After 
contemplating the building for a minute 
■ — or, say a minute and a half, not more 
•— onr bore proceeded on his way, me- 
chanically rejieating; What a national 
calamity if sucli an edifice, connected 
with such associations, sliould be de- 
stroyed by—— A man coining towards 
him in a violent state of agitation com- 
pleted the sentence, with the exclama- 
tion, Firel Our bore looked, round, 
and the whole structure was in a 
blaze. 

In harmony aiul union with these ex- 
periences, onr bore never went any- 
where in a steam-bo.ut but ho made 
either the best or tlie worst voyage ever 
known on that station. Either he over- 
heard the captain say to himself, with 
his hands clasped, “ We are all lost !” 
or the captain ojieuly declared to him 
that he had never made such a run 
before, and never should he able to do it 
again, Onr bore was in that expre.ss 
train on that railway, wlien tiiey made 
(unknown to the passengers) the experi- 
ment of going at the rate of a Imndred 
miles an hour. Our bore remarked on that 
oticasion to the other people in the car- 
riage, “ Tiiis is too fast, but sit still I” 
He was at the Norwich musical festival 
when the e.xtraordinary echo for which 
science has bcciu wholly unsble to ac- 
I'onnt, was heard for the lirsfc and last 
time. He and the bishop heard it at 
the same moment, and caught each 
other’.s eye. He was present at that 
illumination of St. Peter’s, of which the 
Pope is known to Jiave remarked, as he 
looked .at it out of his window in the 
Vatican, “ 0 Cielo! Questa cosa non 
sam fatta, mat ancom, come questa — • 
O Heaven 1 this thing will never be 
dona again, like thisT' H« has seea; 


every lion he ever saw, under some ro- 
marlcahly projntioiis circunistaiuies. lie 
knows there is no fancy in it, because in 
every ca.se the showman mentioned the 
fact at the time, and congratiilai.ed him 
upon it. 

Atone period of his life, our bore had 
an illness. It was an illness of a dan- 
gerous character for society ut large. 
Innoiently remark that, you are very 
well, or that someboily else is very 
well ; and our bore, with n pi’cface that 
one never know.s what a hle.s-sing health 
is until one has lost it, is reminded of 
that illness, and drags you through the 
whole of its symptoms, progress, and 
treatment. Innocently remark that you 
are not well, or that somebody else is 
not well, and the same inevitable result 
ensues. You will learn how our bore 
felt a tightness about liere, sir, for 
which he couldn’t account, accompanied 
with a constant sensation ns if he were 
being stabbed — -or, rather, jobbed — that 
expresses it more correctly — jobbed— 
with a blunt knife. Well, sir ! This 
went on, until apark.s began to flit before 
his eyes, water-wheels to turn round in 
his hear!, and hammers to bent inces- 
santly thump, thump, thump, all down 
his back— along the whole of the spinal 
V'crtebraj. Our.boie, when his sensa- 
tions had come to tin’s, tliought it « 
duty he owed to him.self to take advice, 
and he said, Now, whom .shall I con- 
sult? He naturally thought of Callow, 
at that time one of the most eminent 
physicians in London, and he went to 
Callow. Callow sivid, “Liver!” and 
prescribed rhubarb and calomel, low 
diet, and morlerate exercise. Our Lore 
went on with this treatment, getting 
worse every day, until he lost confi- 
dence in (iillow, and went to Jloon, 
whom half the town was then mad 
about. Moon was interested in the 
case; to do him justice he was very 
much intereste<l in the case; and h« 
said “ Kidneys 1” He altered the who!* 
treatment, sir — gave strong acids, 
cupped, and blistered. Tliis went on, 
our bore still getting worse every day, 
until he openly told Moon it would be a 
satisfaction to him if he would have a 
consultation with Clatter. The moment 
Clatter saw our bore, he said, “ Accu* 
moifttioQ of fat about the heart 1” 


Ptmgglowood, who was called in with 
him, cUl'emi, ami said, ilniin !” But, 
wliat they all agreed npon was, to lay 
mir Ijore upon liis back, to share his 
head, to leech hhn, to admiivister enor- 
mous (piatitities of medieine, and to keep 
him low ; so that he was veduasl to a 
mere shallow, you wouldn’t have known 
1dm, and nobody considered it iwssible 
that lie could ever Jttcover. This was 
his condition, sir, wlien he hoard of 
Jilkins—at that period in a very small 
practice, and living in the uppei part of 
a house in Great Portland Street; but 
still, you underetend, with a rising re- 
putation among the few people to whom 
he was known. Being in that condition 
in which a drowning man catches at a 
straw, our hove sent for Jilkins. Jilkins 
came. Our bore liked his eye, and 
said, ** Mr. Jilkins, I have a presenti- 
ment that you will do mo piod.” Jil- 
kins’s reply was chai'acteristic of the 
man. It was, Sir, I mean to no you 
good.” This confirmed our bore’s opi- 
nion of his eye, and they went into the 
case tagether—wont completely into it. 
Jilkins thou got up, walked across the 
loom,' came back, and sat down. Ills 
words were thone. “ You have been 
humbugged. This is a case of indiges- 
tion, occasioned by deficiency of power 
in the .Stomach. Take a mutton chop ' 
in half-iiu-hour, «with a glass of the 
finest old sherry that can be got for 
money. Take two mutton chop.s to- i 
morrow, and two glasses of the finest 
old sherry. Next day, I’ll come again.” 
In a week our bore was on his Icg.s, and 
Jilkins’s success dates from that jieriod 1 
Our bore is great in secret informa- 
tion. lie happens to know many things 
that nobody else knows. Ho can gene- 
rally tell you where the split is in the 
Ministry; he knows a deal about the 
Queen ; and has little anecdotes to re- 
late of the royal mirseiy. He gives you 
the judge’s private opinion of Kludge 
the murderer, and his thoughts when he 
tried him. He happens to know what 
such a man got by such a transaction, 
and it was fifteen thousand five hun- 
dred pounds, and his income is twelve 
thousand K year. Our bore is also 
gi eat in mystery. He believes, with an 
ciasperating appearance of profound 
meaning, Hiat you saw Parkins last 


Sunday ?-“Tcs, you did.—- Hid he say 
anything particular? — JSo, nothing par- 
tiiuilar.— Our Iwre is .surprised at tiiat. 
—Why? — Nothing. Only he under- 
stood that i’lirkins had come to tell you 
sometlung. — What ;d).iut.?--Well ! our 
Itore is not ut lilierty to mention wluit 
aliout. But, lu! believes you will bear 
that from Parkins himself, .soon, and Ini 
liope.s it may not stirprise you .-w it did 
him. Perhaps, however, you never 
heard about I’arfcins’s wife's sister? —No. 
— Ah 1 says our bore, th.it explains it I 
Our bore is also great in argument. 
He infinitely enjoys a long humdrum, 
drowsy interchange of words of dispute 
about nothing. He considers tlmt it 
strengthens the mind, consequently, he 
“don’t see that,” very often. Or, he 
would be .glad to know what you mean 
by that. Or, he doubts that. Or, he has 
always imdemtood exactly the reverse 
of that. Or, he can’t admit that. Or, he 
begs tojleny that. Or, surely you don’t 
mean that. And so on. lie onaj ad« 
vised us ; offered «s a piece of advice, 
after the fact, totally impracticable and 
wholly impossible of acceptance, lie- 
cause it .supposed the fact, then etetv 
iially disposed of, to be yet in abeyance. 
It was a dozen years ago, and to this 
hour our bore benevolently wishes, in a 
mild voice, on certain regular occa- 
sions, that we had thought better of his 
[ opinion. 

j Tlie instinct with which our Iwre 
lind.s out another bore, and clo.ses with 
him, is amazing. We have seen bin, 
pick his man out of fifty men, in #• 
couple of minutes. They love to ge 
(which they do uatiu'ally) into a slow 
argument on a previously exhausted 
subject, and to eoutiadict each other, 
and to wear the bearers out, without 
impairing tlieir own perennial fresiiness 
as bore.s. It improves the good under- 
standing lietween them, and they get 
together afterwards, and bore each othei 
amiiailily. Whenever we see our bore 
behind a door witii anotlier bore, w'e 
know tiiat wlieii he comes ibrth, he will 
praise tlie other bore a.s one of the most 
intelligent men he over met. And this 
bringing us to the close of what we had 
to .say about our bore, we arc anxious 
to have it understood that he uever ixi- 
stowed thi* praise oa us» 
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It was profoundly observed by a 
witty uiuniber of the Court of Common 
Council, in Couuoil assembled in the 
City of Loudon, in the year of our Lord 
one t.housatid eight liuiidred and iifty, 
that the French are a frog-eating people, 
wlio wear wooden shoes. 

VVe are credibly informed, in reference 
to the nation whom this choice spirit so 
happily disposed of, that the caricatures 
ninl stage representations which were 
cunent in England some half a century 
ago, exactly depict their present condi- 
tion. For example, we uudei-stand that 
every Frenchman, without exception, 
wears a pigtail and curl-papers. That 
he is extremely sallow, thin, long-faced, 
and lantern-jawed. That the calves of 
his higs aie invariably undeveloped; 
that his legs Ihll at the knees, and that 
his shoulders are always higher than his 
ears. We are likewise' assured that he 
rarely tiustes any food but soup raaigre, 
and an onion; that he always save, 

" By Gar ! Aha f Vat you tell me, 
sare?” at the end of every sentence he 
ntteis; and that the true generic njiine 
of his race is the Momiseers, or the 
Pai'ly-voos. If he Ikj not a dancing- 
nmster, or a baiber, he must be a cook ; 
since no other trades but those three arc 
oongenifil to the tastes of the people, or 
.permitted by the Institutions of the 
country. lie is a slave, of course. The 
ladies of Fiance (who are also slaves) 
invariably have their heads tie<l up in 
Belcher handkerchiefs, wear long ear- 
rings, ciiriy tamliourines, and beguile 
the weariness of their yoke by singing 
in head voices through their noses — 
principally to barrel-organs. 

it may be generally summed up, of 
t! is inferior people, fliat they have no 
idea of anything. 

Of a great Institution like Sm'thfield, 
they are imahle to I'onn the least conci'p*- 1 
tion. A Ik-ast Maiket in the heaitof. 
Pans would be regarded an imtxissible ] 
iiuisaiK.,.. iNor have they any notion of i 
slaughter-houses in the midst of a city, i 


j One of these benighted frog-eaters would 
I fiiaircely xmderstand your meaning, if 
you told him of the existence of such a 
British bulwark. 

It is agreeable, and periiaps pardon- 
able, to indulge in a little self-compla- 
cency when our right to it is thoi oughly 
establisheil. At the present time, to lie 
rendered memorable by a final attack on 
that good old market which is the 
(rotten) apple of the Coi-poration’s eye, 
let us compare omselves, to our na- 
tional delight and pride as to these two 
subjects of slaughter-house and beast- 
market, with the outlandish foreigner. 

The blessings of Smithfield are too 
well understood to need recapitulation ; 
all who run (away from mad bulls and 
pursuing oxen) may read. Any mar- 
ket-day they may be beheld in glorious 
action. Possibly the merits of our 
slaughter-houses are not yet quite so 
generally appreciated. 

Slaughter-houses, in tlie large towns 
of England, are always (with theexcep- 
tion of one or two enterprising toivns) 
most numerous in the most densely 
crowded places, where there is the least 
circulation of air. They are often un- 
derground, in cellars ; they are some- 
; times in close back yards ; sometime# 
(as in !dpitaUicld.s) in the very shops 
where the meat is sold. Occasionally, 
under good private management, they 
are ventilated and clean. For the most 
£)art, they are unveutilated and dirty ; 
and, to the reeking walls, putrid fat and 
other o/Tensive animal matter cling# 
with a tenacious hold. The busiest 
slaughter-houses in London are in the 
neighbourhood of Smithfield, in New- 
gate Market, in Whitechaiiel, in New- . 
port Market, in Leadenhail Market, in 
Clare Market. All these places are 
surrounded by houses of a poor descrip- 
tion, swarming with inhabitants. Some 
of them are close to the worst burial- 
gioumlsin Loudon. When the slaughter- 
house is bel»)w the gioimd, it is a tom- • 
mou .practice to Jnoiy the sheep down 
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srcas, neck niul crop — which m exciting, ' 
hut not at all cruel. Wheji it is on the 
level suriaee, it is often extremely dilfi- 
cult of approach. Then, the btacsts 
Iwve to be worrieii, and goaded, and 
pronged, and tail-twisted, for a long 
time iiefore they can he got in — which 
is entirely owing to tlicir natural oh.sti- 
nacy. When it is not ditlicult of ajh- 
px-Oiich, blit is in a foul condition, wliat 
they see and scent makes them atUl more 
leluctant to enter — which is their natu- 
ral obstinacy again. When they do get 
in at last, after no trouble and suficriiig 
to speak of (for, there is nothing in the 
previous journey into the heart of Lon- 
don, the niglit’s endurance in Sinithiield, 
the struggle out again, among the 
crowded multitude, tlie coaches, carts, 
waggons, omnibuses, gigs, chai.ses, 
phaetons, cabs, trucks, <iogs, boys, i 
whoopings, roarij)g.s, and ten thousand 
other distractions^ tliey are represented 
to be in H must unHt state to be kilicl, 
accoiding to microscopic examinations 
made of their fevered blood by one of 
the most distinguished jdiysiologists in 
the world, PuoFKSson Owkn— but i 
that’.s humbug. When tiiey ar« killed, 
At last, their reeking carcases are hung 
in impure air, to become, as the same 
Professor will explain to you, lass nutri- 
tious and more unwholesome — but he 
is only an uncommon counsellor, so 
don’t mind him. In half a quarter of a 
mile’s length of Wliitechapel, at one 
time, tliere shall be six hundred newly 
slaughtered oxen banging up, and seven 
bundled sheejj — but, the more the 
merrier— -proof of prosjierity. Hard by 
Snow Hill and Warwick Lane, you shall 
see the little children, inured to sights 
of brutality from tlieir birth, trotting 
along the alleys, mingled with troops of 
horribly bu.sy pigs, up to their ankles in 
blood — but it makes the young rascals 
hardy. Into the imperfect sewers of 
this overgrown city, you shall have the 
immense mass of corruption, engendered 
by these practice.^, lazily thrown out of 
sight, to rise, in poisonous gase.s, into 
your house at night, when your sleeping 
children will most readily absorb them, 
and to iiud its languid way, at last, into 
the river that you drink — but, the 
French are a frog-caUiig people who 


wear wooden shoos, and it’s 0 the roast 
beef of England, my boy, the jolly old 
1 English roast beef. 

it is quite a mistalic — a now-fangli’d 
notion altogether™- to snppOMi that tliei'e 
is any natural antagimisin biuwccii 
putrefaction and health. They know 
better than that, in the ('omnion Cmii.- 
cil. You may talk about Nature, in 
her wi.sdom, always warning man 
through hi3 sense of smell, when ha 
draws near to .soinetliing dangerous*, 
but, that won’t go down in the City. 
Nature very often don't mean anything. 
Mrs. Quickly says that prunes are ill 
for a green wound ; but wliosoever say* 
I that putrid animal substances are ill for 
a green wound, or for robust vigor, or 
i for any thing or for any body, is a 
1 liumaiiity- monger and a humbug. 
IJritoiis never, never, never, &c., theie- 
foro. And pro.sp>rity to cattltMliiving, 
cattle-slaughtering, bone-crushing, blood- 
boiling, trotter-scraping, trijM'-dressing, 
paunch - cleaning, gut-spinning, hide- 
preparing, tallow'-melting, and other 
salubrious proceedings, in the midst of 
hospitals, chiircliyards, workhomsiM*, 
schools, iiifirmai'ie.s, refiige.s, dwellings, 
provision - shops, nurseries, sick-bed.i, 
every stage and baiting-place in the 
journey from birth to death ! 

'I’lieso wne, omnion cmiiiscllor.s, your 
Professor Owens ami fellows, will con- 
tend that to tolerate these things in a 
civili-sed city, is to reduce it to a worse 
condition than PiluiCK found to prevail 
in AltYSsmiA. For, there (.say they) 
the jackals and wild dogs e.fime at night 
to devour the ollhl ; wherisis ln*ie there 
are no such natural scavenger.s, and 
quite iw savage customs. Further, they 
will demonstrate that nothing in Natum 
is intended to he wa.sted, and that 
besides the waste which sueli aliuses 
occasion in the iirti(!le.s of health and 
life— main sources of the riches of any 
community-— they leiui to a prodigimis 
waste of changing matters, wliich 
might, with propr preparation, and 
under soieiititic dirertioii, be .safely ajs- 
plied to the increase of the feirility of 
the land. Thus (they argiiei does 
Nature ever avengo infmetions of her 
benelicent laws, and so surely a-s Man is 
determined to wai-p any of her blessings 
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Into curses, sliatl they become curses, 
and shall he sillier heavily. But, this 
is cant. Just as it is (sint of the worst 
deseriiit.ion to say to the I.oiidon Corpo- 
ration, “ How can you exliibit to the 
peojile so ]>!ain a spectacle of dishonest 
e<Iijivocatior), as to claim the idglit of 
lioldiiijf a market in the midst of the 
great city, for one of your vested privi- 
leges, when you know that when your 
last market-holding charter w’as granted 
to you by King Charles the First, 
Kmithfield stood in tub Suburbs op 
London, and is in that very charter so 
described in those five words ?”•— which 
is certainly true, but has nothing to do 
with the question. 

Now to the comparison, in these 
particulars of civilisation, between the 
capital of England, and the capital of 
that frog-eating ami wooden-shoe wear- 
ing country, which the illustrious 
Common Councilman so sarcastically 
settled. 

In Paris, there is no Cattle Market. 
Cows and calves are sold within the 
city, but, the Cattle Markets are at 
PoKSsy, about tliirteen miles off’, on a 
line of railway | and at Sceaux, about 
five miles oil’. The Poissy market is 
held every Tlutr-sday ; tlie riceaux mar- 
ket, every Monday. In Paris, there 
are no slaughter-houses, in onr accepta- 
tion of tlie term. There are five public 
Abattoirs —within the walks, though in 
the suburbs — and in these all the 
slaiiglitering for the city mu.st he per- 
formed. Tliey are managed by a 
Syudicat or Cuild of Butchers, who 
confer with the Mini.ster of the Interior 
on all matters aflectiiig the trade, and 
wlio are consulted when any new regu- 
lations are contemplated for its govern- 
ment. They are, likewise, under the 
vigilant .superintendence of the police.; 
Every butcher must be licensed : which 
proves liim at *nce to be a slave, for we 
don’t ii<;en.se butchers in England— we 
only license apothecaries, attorneys, post- 
masters, publicans, hawkers, retailers of 
tobacco, snii/f, pepper, and vinegar — 
and one or two other little trades not 
worth mentioning. Every arrangement 
in connexion witli the slaughtering and 
sale of meat, is matter of strict police 
regulation. (Slavery again, though we 


certainly have a general sort of a Police 
Act here.) 

But, in order that the reader may 
understand what a monument of folly 
tiiese frog-eatcra have raised in their 
abattoirs and cattle-markets, and may 
compare it with what common coumsel- 
ling has doine for ua all 'the.se years, and 
would still do but for the innovating 
spirit of the times, here follows a short 
account of a recent visit to the.se places: 

i It was as shaip a Febnmry moniing 
as you W'ould desire to feel at your 
fingers’ ends when I turned out — 
tumbling over a chiflonier with liis 
little basket and rake, who was picking 
up the bits of colored paper that had 
been swept out, over-night, from a Bon- 
Bon shop — to take the Butchers’ Train 
to Poissy. A cold dim light just 
touched the high roofs of the Tuileiies 
which have seen such changes, such 
distracted crowd.s, such riot and blood- 
I slied ; and they looked as calm, and as 
old, all covered with white frost, as the 
very Pyramids. There wms not light 
enough, yet, to strike upon the towers of 
Notre Dame across the water ; but I 
thought of the dark pavement of the 
old Cathedral as just beginning to be 
streaked with grey ; and of the lamps in 
the “House of God,” the Hospital close 
to it, burning low and being quenched ; 
and of the keeper of the Morgue going 
about with a firding lantern, busy iu 
the arrangement of his terrible waxwork 
for another sunny day. 

The sun was up, and shining merrily 
when the batchers and I announcing our 
I departure with an engine-shriek to 
sleepy Paris, rattled away for the Cattle 
I Market. Across the country, over the 
Seine, among a forest of scrubby trees^ — 
the hoar frost lying cold in shady 
places, and glittering in the light — and 
here we arc at Poissy I Out leap the 
butchera who have been chattering all 
the way like madmen, and off they 
straggle for the Cattle Market (still 
chatteidng, of course, incessantly), iu 
hats and caps of all shapes, in coats and 
I blouses, in calf-skins, cow-skins, horse- 
I'skjns, fura, shaggy mantles, hairy coats, 
sacking, baize, oil-skin, anything you 
I please that will keep a man wd 
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a biitchd- wju’im, upon a frosty morn- 
ing. 

Many a Frcnoh town have I seen, 
borwHon tlii.s spot of ground, and Str.aa- 
biugh or Marsoilles, tlmt niigiit sit for 
your pioture, little Poissy! Ibirrii’g 
tile (lidaiLs of your old diureh, I know 
you well, albeit wo snake asaiuaintance, 
Slow, for the first time. 1 know your 
narrow, straggling, winding streets, with 
.a kennel in the miiL'.t, and liinij)» slung 
nero.ss. I know your iiicturcaipie street* i 
eorners, wiiuiing u{)-hi!l Heaven knows 
why or wliere! I know your trades- 
men's inseriptious, in letters not quite 
fat enough ; your barbers’ braxon basins 
dangling over little shops; your Caios 
and E.stamiiiets, witli'eloudy bottles of 
stale syrup in the windows, and jiiotures 
of crossed billiard-eue'; outside. I know 
this identical grey horse with his tail 
rolleil up in a knot like the “ bai'k 
• hair ” of an untidy woman, who won’t 
be .shod, and who inake.s himself Iieraldie. 
by elattei'ing nero.ss the street on Ids 
liiii'l legs, while twenty voiecss sliriek 
and giowl at him as a Brigand, an ac- 
enr.sed Ilnbber, and an cverlaslingly- 
dooined I'ig. I know your sparkling 
town-fountain, too, my I’oissy, and am 
glad to sfs! it near a cattli*«marliet, 
gushing .so freshly, under the auspices of 
a gallant little sublimated Freuelimaii 
wronglit in metal, perched upon the 
top. Through all the land of Franc* 1 
know this unswept room at The (Bory, 
with its ppculiiir smell of bean.s mui 
eollre, where the butcher.s crowd ahout 
till! .stove, drinking the thinnest of wine 
ficmi the .smallest of tumbler.^; where 
the thietkest of coHee-rups mingle with 
the longest of loaves, and the weake-st of 
11101]. sugar; where Madame at the 
counter easily acknowledges the homage 
c>f all entering and departing butchers; 
where tlie billiard-table is covered uir in 
the mid.-t like a. great bird-cage — but 
the bird m;tv .sing by-nud-by ! 

^ bell ! ' The Calf Jlarket I Polite 
ncinu ture of butcheris. Hasty payment 
and d(!i>arture on the part of .amateur 
yisitor. Madame reproaches Ma’am- 
Bolle for too tine a susceptibility in 
reference to the devotion of a Butcher 
ill a bear-skin. Monsieur, the landlord 
it' The Glory, counts a diiuble handful 


of sous, wilhoiit an unobliterated in- 
ficriiifion, or an und.miaged crowmal 
head, among them. 

There i,s little noi.se without, abun- 
dant space, and no confii.Mon. 'I’ho 
iqieii area ilevoted to t.ljc market, is 
divided into tliree jiovtioiis; the Calf 
Market, the Cattle Market, the .sheep 
Market, Calves at eight, eaitle at 
ten, sheep at mid-day. All is very 
clean. 

'I'hc Calf Market is a raise.l platform 
of stone, .some three or four feet high, 
open on all side.s, with a lofty over- 
spreading roof, su}ti>orted on stone 
columns, which give it the appearance 
of a sort of vineyard from Northern 
Itjily. Here, on the rai.sed pavement, 
lie innumerable calves, all bound hind- 
legs and fore-legs together, and all 
tuimbliiig violently — perbajis with cold, 
perhajK with fear, periiaps will) pain ; 
for, this Diode of tying, which seems to 
be all ahsolutij siipeistition with thu 
{leiisaiilj-y, can hardly fail to cau.se great 
sutferiiig. Here, they lie, patiently in 
rows, among the .straw, with their 
stolid flees and iiu*x\)i'es.sive eyes, .super- 
intended hy men and women, hoy.s and 
gills ; hei'e they are iu.sjxHited hy <mr 
frienil.s, the hiiteliers, hai gained for, and 
bought. Plenty of lime; plenty of 
room ; jdeiily of good humour. Mon- 
sieur Fram.ioks in (he hear-skin, how do 
you do, my friend 'i Voii come from 
Paris hy the train? The. fresh air 
does you gooil. If you are in want of 
tliree or t’our fine calvesi tliis m/u’ket- 
moming, my angel, 1 Alailame Doche, 
.shall be happy to d-al with you. Be- 
hold these oalvcs, Monsieur Fiauf,‘<ii.s ! 
Great Heaven, you are doiihtful ! Well, 
sir, walk round and look about you. 
if you find iK'Uev for the money, buy 
them. If not, come to me 1 ” Monsieur 
Frangois goes his way leisurely, ami 
kwps a w'iiry eye upon the stuck. No 
other butcher jostles Momsieur Fraiicoi.s ; 
Momsieur Fiaugois jo-tles no other 
butcher. Nobody is tUistercd ami jig- 
gravated. Nobody is savage, Jii the 
midst of the country blue iVouUs and 
red handkerchiefs, and the butchers’ 
coats, shaggy, furry, iiml hairy ; of calt- 
skin, cow-skin, lior.se-skin, and IsKir* 
skin : towers a cooked hat and a blue 
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iplosic. j;!av<>j 7 } For oitr Police wear 
gre-iNcortts ami glazed hats. 

.Put iKivv the baiteiiiig is over, and 
the calves are sold, “ilo! (Jregorie, 
j’liitoiue, Jc.'ui, L<mis! Rring iij) the 
carts, iny children ! Quick, brave in- 
fants ! ilolat IliT' 

i’he carts, \v(‘ll littered with straw, 
are backi-d (ijj to the cilge of the rai.sed 
pavement, and various hot infants carry 
calves upon their heads, and dexterously 
pitch them in, while other hot infants, 
standing in the carts, arrange the calves, 
and pack them carefully in straw. 
Here is a, promising young calf, not 
sold, whom Madame Doche unbinds. 
Pai-don me, Madame Doche, but 1 fear 
this mode of tying the four legs of a 
quadruped together, though strictly b. 
la mode, is not quite right. You 
observe, Madame Doclie, that tlie cord 
leaves deep indentations in the skin, and 
that the animal is so cramped at first 
as not to know, or even remotely sus- 
pect, that he is unbound, until you arc 
so obliging as to kick him, in your 
delicate little way, and pull his tail like 
a bell-rope. Then, he st.iggers to his 
knees, not being able to stand, and 
stumbles about like a drunken calf, or. 
the horse at Franconi’s, whom you may 
have seen, Ma<Iaine Doche, who is sup- 
posed to have been mortally wounded in 
battle. Put, what is this rubbing 
against me, as I apostrophise Madame 
Doche? It is another heated infant 
with a calf upon his head. “ Pardon, 
Moii.sieur, but will you have the polite- 
ness to allow me to pass?” “ Ah, sir, 
willingly. I am vexed to obstruct the 
way.” . On he staggers, calf and all, 
and makes no allusion whatever either 
to my eyes or limbs. 

JS’ow, tlie carts are all full. More 
straw, my Antoine, to shake over these 
top rows; then, off wc will clatter, 

" rumble, jolt, and rattle, a long row of 
us, out of the rinst town-gate, and out 
at the second town-gate, and past the 
empty sentry-box, and the little thin 
fKpiare bandbox of a guardhouse, where 
nobody seems to live ; and away for 
Paris, by the paved road, lying, a 
straight straight line, iu the long long 
avenue of trees. We can neither choose 
our road, nor our pace, for that is all 


pi-esci-ibed to ti.s. Tisc public conveni- 
ence demands that onr carts should get 
to Paris by such a route, and no other 
(Napoleon had leisure to find that out, 
while he had a little war with the 
world upon his hands), and woe betide 
us if we infringe orders, ’ 

Droves of oxen stand in the Cattle 
Market, tied to iron bars fixed into 
posts of granite. Other droves advance 
slowly down the long avenue, past the 
second town-gate, and the first town- 
gate, and the sentry-box, and the band- 
box, thawing tlie morning xvith their 
smoky breath as they come along. 
Plenty of room ; plenty of time. 
Neither man nor beiist is driven out of 
his wits by coaelics, carts, waggons, 
omnibuses, gigs, chaises, phaetons, cabs, 
trucks, boys, wlioopings, roarings, and 
multitudes. No tail-twisting is ne- 
cessaiy -—no iron pronging is necessary. 
There arc no iron prongs here. The 
market for cattle is held as quietly as 
the market for calves. In due time, off 
the tattle go to Paris ; the drovers can 
no more choose their road, nor their 
time, nor tlie numbers they shall drive, 
than they can choose -their hour for 
i dy ing in the course of nature. 

I Sheep next. The sheep-pens are up 
here, past the Urancli Bank of Paris 
established for the convenience of the 
butchers, and behind the two pretty 
fountains they are making in the Alarket. 
My name is Bull : yet I think I should 
like to see as good twin fountains — not 
to say in Smithfield, but in England 
anywhere. Plenty of room ; plenty of 
time. And here .are sheep-dogs, sensible 
as ever, but with a certain French air 
about them — not without a suspicion of 
dominoes — with a kind of flavour of 
moustache and beard — demonstrative 
dogs, shaggy and loose where an English 
dog would be tight and dose— not so 
ti’oubled with business calculations as 
our Euglidi drovers’ dogs, who have 
always got their sheep upon their minds, 
and think about their work, even resting, 
as you may see by their faces ; but, 
dashing, show^y, rather unreliable dogs : 
who might worry me instead of their 
legitimate charges if they saw occasita 
1 —and might see it somewhat suddenly. 

[ The market for sheep passes off’ like th# 
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other two ; and away th<*y go, by their 
Bllottwl joail to Paris. My way being 
tho Uiiilwiiy, I niaUa the l)est ot“ it at 
twenty miles an Inmr ; wliirling throngh 
the now liigli-liglited lamlseape ; think- 
ing that tin! ita'Xj)eneneK(l green laais 
■will he wishing, Itelbre long, tliey Imd 
not b(!un tempted to come out. so soon ; 
and wondering who lives in tlii-n or that 
ehatcan, all window and lattice, and 
what the family may havo for breakfast 
this sharp morning. 

After the Market wines the Abattoir. 
What abattoir shall 1 visit tlrst? Mont- 
maitre i.s the largest. So, J will go there. 

The abattoirs are all within the walls 
of Paris, with an eve to the veeeipl of 
the octroi duty ; but, they stand in 
open places in the .suburbs, removed 
fi'oin the press and bustle of the city. 
They are nianageil by the Syndicat or 
tjuild ot liutcliers, tmder tlie in.speetioii 
of the Police. (Certain smaller items of 
the revenue derived fiom them aie in 
pait retained hy tlie (5uild for the pay- 
ment of their e.vpen.se.s, and in part 
devoted by it to eharitalde pnrpiws in 
ooime.tioii with tlm trade. They cost 
six hundred and eiglity thousand pounds; 
and they return to the city of I'aris an 
interest on that outlay, amounting to 
nearly .sis and a-half |K>r cent. 

Here, in a .suHiciciitly dismantled 
space is the Abattoir of Montmartre, 
covering nearly nine acres of ground, 
surrounded by a h'gh wall, and looking 
from tlie out, side like a cavalry barrack. 
At the iron gates is a .small functionary 
in a laigo cocked hat. “Monsieur de- 
sire, s to see. tlm abattoir? Mo.^t cer- 
tainly.” iState being inconvenient in 
pi'is’ate tuinsacUous, and Monsieur being 
already aware of the cocked hat, the 
functionary put.s it into n little otiidal 
bureau whicli it almost tills, and acconi- 
p.inies me iii the mode.st attire— 'Ua to 
bis head— of ordinary life. 

Many of the animals from Pois.sy 
have come here. On the arrival of 
each drove, it was turned into yonder 
am [lie space, wliero each butcher who 
had bouglit, selected his own purchases. 
txiiTirt, we see now, in these long per- 
spectivei of .stalls with a high overhang- 
ing roof of wood and ojicn tiles rising 
above the walls. While they rest here, 


before being slaiightercil, they are ro» 
i|nii’ed to lie fed unit watcied, and the 
.stalls must be kept dean. A st.ited 
amount of fodder must idway.s Ik- leady 
in the loft above; and tlie siipeivision 
i.s of (he strictest kind. 'I'iie same 
regulations aiiply to sheep and calve/;; 
for whicli, portions ofthe.se per.'peoi,i //(j 
are .strongly railed oil'. All tlie htiild- 
ing.s are of the strongc.st and mo.st solid 
1 dc.scriptitm. 

j After traveuing these lair.s, throngh 
which, besides the upper provision tor 
ventilation past mentioned, there may 
be a thorough current of air from o|)- 
po.site windows in tlie .side walls, and 
fioin doors at either end, we traverse 
tlie broad, paved, e<iait-yard until we 
come to tlie slaiightei-hou.ses. Tliey are 
ail exactly alike, ami adjoin each other, 
to tlie nuuiher of eight or nine together, 
ill hlock.s of solid building. Let us walk 
into the first. 

It is firmly built .and paved with 
btone. It is well lightwl, thoroughly 
aired, and lavishly provided with fiesh 
water. It has two door.s ojijHisite each 
other; the first, the door hy which 1 
entered from the main yard; tiie second, 
wliieli is opposite, ojiening on another 
.smaller yaul, wltere tile sheep and 
ailves are killed on benches. The 
pavement of tliat yard, I see, slopes 
downward to a gutter, for its being 
more easily cleansed, The /.laughter- 
house i.s liftei'ii feet, high, sixteen feet 
and .a-luilf wiile, and thiity-three feet, 
long. It is jilted with a jiowerful 
windlass, hy which one man at the 
handle can hiing the head of an ox 
down to the ground to receive tiie lilow 
from the pole-axe that, is to fell him— • 
with the means of rais'iig tlie carcass 
and keeping it suspended during the 
after-operation of diessing-- and with 
liooks on which eareass<,.s can hang, 
when completely [»ifp-ired, witliout 
touching tlie walls. Upon tho pave- 
ment of thi.s first stcr..* chamher, lie.s 
an ox sc.arccly dead If 1 excejit the 
blood draining from him, into a little 
stone well in a cornor of t.he [lavemcnt, 
the }tlace i.s free ffarii ol'^cnce as llie 
Place de la Concorde. Ji is infinitely 
purer and cleaner, i knew my friend 
the functionary, than the Cathedral of 
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Kotre Dame. Ha, Ha! Monsieur is 
I'li'asant, but, truly, there is reason, too, 
in wliat he says. 

I look into another of these slaughter- 
houses. “Pray enter,” says a gentle- 
man in hlooily toots. “ This is a calf I 
have killed this morning. Having a 
little time upon my hands, I have cut 
iin i punctured this lace pattern in the 
c<iats of his stonaacsh. It is pretty 
enough. I did it to divert myself.” — ^ 
“ It is beautiful, Monsieur, the slaugh- 
terer 5” He tells me I have the gen- 
tility to say so. 

I look into roH’s of slaughter-houses. 
In many, retail dealers, who have come 
here tor the purpose, are making bar- 
gains for meat. There is killing 
enough, certiiinly, to satiate an unused 
eye; and there are steaming carcasses 
enough, to suggest the expediency of a 
ibwl and salad for dinner ; but, every- 
where, there is an orderly, clean, well- 
systematised routine of work in progress 
— horrible work at the best, if you 
please ; but, so much the greater reason 
why it should be made the best of. I 
don’t know (I think I have observed, 
my name is Bull) that a Parisian of the 
lowest order is particularly delicate, or 
that his nature is ]‘emarkable for an in- 
finitesimal infusion of ferocity; but, I 
do know, my potent, grave, and com- 
mon counselling Signons, that he is 
forced, when at this work, to submit 
himself to a thoroughly good system, 
and to make an Englishman very 
heartily ashamed of you. 

Hei;e, within the walls of the same 
abattoir, in other roomy and commo- 
dious buildings, are a place for convert- 
ing the fat into tallow and packing it 
for market — a place for cleansing and 
.scalding calve.s' heads and sheep’s feet — 
a place for preparing tripe — stables and 
coach-houses for the butchers— innu- 
merable conveniences, aiding in the 
diminution of offensiveness to its lowest 
po.ssible point, and the raising of clean- 
liness and supervision to their highest. 
Hence, all the meat that goes out of the 
gate is sent away in clean covered carts. 


! And if every trade conneoted with the 
slaughtering of animals were obliged by 
law to be carried on in the same place, I 
doubt, my friend, now reinstated in the 
cocked hat (whose civility tlie.se two 
francs imperfectly acknowledge, but 
appear munificently to repay), whether 
theie could be better regulations than 
those which are carried out at the 
Abattoir of Montmartre, Adieu, niy 
friend, for I am away to the other sida 
of Paris, to the Abattoir of Grenelle I 
And tbci'e I iind exactly the same 
thing on a smaller scale, with the adrii- 
tion of a magnificent Artesian well, 
and a different sort of conductor, in the 
person of a neat little ivonian with neat 
little eyes, and a neat little voice, who 
picks her neat little way among the 
bullocks in a very neat little pair of 
shoes and stockings. 

Such is the Monument of French 
Folly which a foreigneering people have 
erected, in a national hatred and anti- 
pathy for common couu.seUing wisdom. 
That wisdom, assembled in the City of 
London, having distinctly refused, after 
a debate of three days long, and by a 
majority of nearly seven to one, to 
associate itself with any Metropolitan 
Cattle-Market unle.ss it be held in the 
midst of the City, it follows that we 
shall lose the inestiin.able advantages of 
common counselling protection, and b« 
thrown, for a market, on our own 
wretched resources. In all human pro- 
bability we shall thus come, at last, w 
erect a monument of folly very like 
this French monument. If that bo 
done, the con.sajuences are obvion.s. 
The leather trade will be ruined, by tlw 
introduction of American timber, to to 
manufactured into shoes for tiie fallen 
English; the Lord Mayor will be re- 
quired, by the popular voice, to live en- 
tirely on frogs ; and both the.se changes 
will (how, is not at present quite clear, 
but certainly somehow or other) fall o» 
that unhappy landed interest wbivh is 
always being killed, yet is always found 
to be alive— and kicking. ' 
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A CHRISTMAS TREE. 


I HAVE b«« looking on, this evon- 
ing, at a merry company of cliiUlren 
assembled round that pretty Oerniau 
toy, a Christinas Tree. The tree was 
planted in tlie middle of a great round 
tal/lc, and towered high akive their 
heads. It was brilliantly lightcil by a 
multitude of little tapers ; and every- 
where sparkled ami glittered witli bright 
objects. There were rosy-checked dolls, 
hiding behind the giceu leaves ; there 
were real watches (with movable haiuls, 
at least, and an emlless capacity of 
being wound up) dangling from innu- 
merable twigs ; ■ there were l''rench- 
polished tallies, chairs, lHHlstead.s, ward- 
robes, eight-day clocks, and various 
other ,|^rticlo.s of doniestic fiirnituro 
(wonderfully made, in tin, at Wolvcr- 
Imniptoit), perched tuuong the boughs, 
as if in preparatioa for some fairy houae- 
keepitig; there were jolly, broad-faced 
little men, much more agreeable in n|>- 
pearance than many real men — and no 
wonder, for their heads took oil', and 
rhowed them to be full of sugar- pluni.s ; 
there were liddles and drums ; there 
were tambourines, hooks, work-boxes, 
paint-boxes, sweetmeat-b(>,\«s, [leeinshow 
boxes, all kinds of boxes; there were 
trinkets for the elder girls, tar brigliter 
than any grown-up gold and jewels ; 
there were baskets and pincushions in all 
devices ; there were guns, swords, and 
banners; there were witches stumling 
in enchanted ‘ rings of pasteboard, to 
tell tbrtnnes ; there were teetotums, 
humming-tops, needle-cases, pen-wijaevs, 
smelling-bottles, convei-sation-cards, boii- 
quet-holdere; veal fruit, made artifi- 
cially dazzling with gold leaf; imita- 
tion apples, pears, and walnuts, .rammed 
with surprises; in short, a» a pretty 
child, before me, delightedly wliispercti 
to another pretiy child, her bosom friend, 
“ There was everytliing, and more.” 
This motley collection of odd objects, 
clustering on the tree like magic fruit, 
and hashing back the bright looks 
directed towards it from every side— ■ 


some of the diamond-eyes admiring iS 
were Ininlly <m a level with the table, 
and a few were languishing in timiil 
I w'oiuler on the bo-soms of pretty mo- 
I tilers, aunts, and nur.ses — made a lively 
reali.sation of the fancies of childhood ; 
and set me thinking how all the tiees 
that grow and all Ihe things tliat come 
into existence on the earth, have their 
j wild adornments at that well-remem- 
i bered time. 

Being now at home again, and aloae, 
the only person in the house awake, my 
tlioughfs are drawn back, by a fascina- 
tion which I ilo not care to resist, to 
my own childhoisi. I begin to consi- 
der, what do we all remember best upon 
the branches of the Christmas Tree of 
our own young Uhristnias days, by 
which we climlicd to real life. 

titraiglit, in the middle of the room, 
cramped in tlie freedom of its growth by 
no encircling walls or soon-reached ceil- 
ing, a shadowy tree arises ; and, looking 
up into the dreamy liriglitne.ss of its 
top — for I observe in tiiis tree the sin- 
gular property that it appears to grow 
ilowiiward towards the ttirth — 1 look 
into my yoimge.st CliriHlmas recollec- 
tions ! 

All toys at first, I find. Up yonder, 
among the green holly and red berricii, 
is the Tutubh't- with his hands in hts 
pwkets, who wouldn’t lie down, but 
whenever he was put ujion the tloor, 
persisted in nilliiii' ins tat body about, 
until he rolhsl himself s(il), and bronght 
tlvase lobster eye< of his to bear upon me 
— when I aflected to laugh very much, 
hut in my heart of hearts was ext.reme.ly 
doubtful of him. ('lose beside him is 
that intenial snull-bux, out of whieh 
there sprang a demoniacal Counsellor in 
a black gown, with an obnoxious head 
of hair, and a red cloth njoiith, wide 
0 |»eii, who was not to be cudm'ed on 
any term.s, hut could not bo put away 
either; for he ii.sed suddenly, in a 
highly magnilied state, to tly out of 
Mammoth Smill'-boses in dreams, whea 
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i«st expcfcd. Hor is the frog with 
cobbler’s wax on his tail, far off; for 
there was no knowing where he wouldn’t 
jump; and when he flew over the 
candle, and eaine upon one’s Ijand with 
tliat spotted back — red on a green 
giound — 1)0 was horrible. The card* 
board lady in a bine-silk skirt, who was 
stood up against tlie candleatic-k to 
dance, atid wliom I see on the same 
branch, was milder, and was beautiful; 
but I can’t say as much for the larger 
cai'd-boa)-d man, who used to be hung 
against the wall and pulled by a string; 
there 'was a sinister expression in that 
nose of his ; and when he got his legs 
round his neck (whicli he very often 
did), he was ghastly, and not a creature 
to be alone with. 

When did tliat dreadful Mask first look 
at me? Wlio put it on, ami why was 
I so iVightened that tlie sight of it is an 
era in my life? It is not a hideous 
visiige in itself; it is even meant to be 
droll ; why then were its .stolid ieatures 
so intolerable? Surtdy not beeauso it 
hid the wearer’s face. An apron wouhl 
have done as much ; and though 1 
should have pretened even the ajnon 
away, it would not have been abso- 
lutely insnpiiortable, like the mask. 
Was it tlie immovability of tlie mask ? 
The doll’s face was immovable, but I 
was not afraid of her, Pcriiaps that 
fixed and set change coming over a real 
face, infused into my quickened heart 
some remote suggestion and dread of the 
universal change that is to come on 
every face, and make it still ? Nothing 
mioiioiled me to it. No drummers, 
from whom procctnled a melancholy 
chiipiug on the turning of a handle ; no 
regiment of soldiers, with a mute band, 
taken out of a box, and fitted, one by 
one, upon a stitf and lazy little set of 
lazy-tougs; no old woman, made of 
wires and a brown-paper composition, 
cutUng up a pie for two small children ; 
could give me a permanent comfort, for 
a long time. Nor was it any satisfac- 
tion to be shown the Mask, and see that 
St was made of paper, or to have it 
locked up and be sissured that no one 
wore it. 'I'he mere recollection of that 
fixed face, the mere knowledge of its 
(ssistence anywheie, was suliicient to 
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awake me in the night all pei-spivatiian 
and horror, with, “ 0 I know it’« 
coming 1 0 the mask!” 

I never wondered what the dear old 
donltey with tlie panniers — there he is I 
was made of, then ! His hide was real 
to the toucii, I recollect. And the 
great black horse vvitii the round red 
spots all over him — the horse that I 
could even get upon — 1 never wondered 
what had brought him to that strange 
condition, or thought that such a horse 
was not commonly seen at Newmarket. 
The four horses of no coloiny next to 
him, that went into the waggon of 
cheeses, and could be taken out and 
stabled under the piano, appear to have 
bits of fur-tippet for their tails, and 
other bits for tlieir manes, and to stand 
on pegs instead of legs, but it was not 
so when they were brought home for a 
Christmas present. They were all 
right, then ; neither was their harness 
unceremoniously nailed into their chests, 
as appears to be the case now. The 
tinkling works of the music-cart, I efirf 
(ind out, to be made of quill tooth-picks 
and wire ; and 1 always thought that 
1 little tumbler in his shirt sleeves, perpe- 
I tually sw.u’ming up one side of a wooden 
' frame, and coming down, head foremost, 

I on the other, rather a weak-minded 
I person— -tliough good-natured ; but the 
j Jacob’s I.adder, next him, made of little 
I squares of red wood, that went flapping 
and clattering over one another, each 
developing a different picture, and the 
whole enlivened by small bells, was a 
mighty marvel ami a great delight. 

Ah 1 The Doir.s house ! — of which I 
was not proprietor, but where I visited. 
I don’t admire the Houses of Parliament 
half so much as that stone-fronted man- 
sion with real gla-ss windows, and door- 
steps, and a real balcony — greener tlian 
1 ever see now, except at watering- 
places ; and even they afibrd but a poor 
imitation. And tlmugh it did open all 
at once, the entire house-front (which 
was a blow, I admit, as caiicolling the 
fiction of a staircase), it was but to shut 
it up again, and I could believe. Even 
Open, there were three distinct rooms 
in it ! a sitting-room and bed-room, 
elegantly furnished, and best of all, a 
kitchen, with uncorainonly soft firo-iros% 
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« plentiful assortment of (limnmtive 
utensils — oh, the warming-pan I— and a 
tin rnaii-cook in protile, who was always 
going to fry two tish. What iJarmedile 
justice have I ihnm to the nohle feasts 
wlieiein the set of wooden platters 
tlgmcd, each with its own pticuliar deli- 
cacy, as a ham or turkey, glued tight on 
to it, and garnished with sometliing 
green, which I recolleetas moss ! Could 
all the Tempi'rance Societies of tliosse 
later days, united, give me such a tea- 
diinking as I have had through the 
means of yonder little set of blue 
crockery, which really would Indd 
liquid (it ran out of the small wowlen 
cask, I lecoliect, and tastejl of matches), 
and which made tea, nectar. And if 
the two legs of the incHectual little 
sugar-tongs did tumble over one an- 
other, ami want purpose, like I’uncirs 
hands, what does it matter ? And if I 
did once shriek out, as a poisoned child, 
ami strike tli© fashionable company with 
consternation, by reason of having drunk 
a little teaspoon, inadvertently dissolve<l 
in too hot tea, 1 was never the worse 
for it, except by a powder 1 

Upon tlie next branches of the tree, 
lower down, hard by the green roller 
and miniature gartlening-tools, bow 
tliick the books begin to Jtang. Thin 
books, in themselves, at lirst, but many 
of them, and with delieioiusly smooth 
covers of bright rcil or green. What 
flit black letters to begin with! “A 
was an an her, and siiot at a frog,” Of 
course be was. He was an apple*pie 
a^o, and there he is I lie wiW a good 
many tilings in ids time, was A, and so 
were most of his friends, except X, who 
had so litlie versatility, that I never 
knew him to get beyond Xei’xes or Xan- 
tippe — like Y, who was always confined 
to a Yaclit ora Yew Tree; and Z con- 
demned for ever to be a Zebra or a 
Zany. But, now, the very tree itself 
clmngps, and becomes .a bean-stalk — the 
marvellous bean-stalk up which Jack 
climbed to the Giant’s house! And 
now, those dreailfully interesting, double- 
hemlei giants, with their efubs over 
their shoulders, begin to stride along 
tiie bouglm in a perfect throng, drag- 
giiig knights and ladies home for dinner 
by the hair of their heads. And jack 


—how noble, with bis sword of sharp- 
ness, and Ids shoes of swiftness 1 Again 
those old meditations come upon me as 
I gaxe tip at him ; nnd 1 debate within 
myself whether tliere was more than 
one Jack (which 1 am loth to believe 
po.tsihle), or only one genuine original 
admirable Jack, who achieved all the 
recorded exploits. 

Good forOhristmas time is the ruddy 
color of tlie cloak, in which — -the tree 
making a forest of itself for her to tiip 
through, with her basket — Little Bed 
Riding-llood comes tome one Olirisfmas 
live to give me iiiformatioii of tlie 
cruelty and treachery of that dissem- 
bling Wolf who ate her grandmotlier, 
without making any impression on his 
appetite, and then ate her, after making 
that ferocious Joke about ids teeth. .She 
was my lirst love. I foU tliat if i 
could have mariicd Little Red Riding- 
Mood, I should have known perfect 
bliss. But, it wa.s not to be ; and there 
was nothing for it but to look out the 
Wolf in the Noah’s Ark there, and put 
him late in tint procession on the table, 
as a monster wlio was to be degraded. 
0 the wonderful Noah’s Ark I It was 
not found seaworthy when put in a 
wasbiiig-tuh, and the animals were 
crammed in at the roof, and needed to 
have their legs well shaken down before 
they could be got in, (;ven there — and 
then, ten to one tmt tiiey began to 
tumble out at the dooi-, which was but 
imperfectly fastened with a wire iateh — 
but what was thiit against it t (Consider 
the nohle fly, a .si/a; or two smaller than 
the elephant; the lady-bird, tlie butter- 
fly — all triumphs of art I Consider the 
goose, whose feet woi'c so small, and 
whose balance wa.s so indiffcieiit, that 
he u.suiilly tumbled forward, and kiKX'kcd 
down all tiic animal creation, (’on.sidw 
Noah and his family, like idiotii; iobaceo- 
stoppers; ami liow the leopaid stuck 
to warm little finger.s ; and how the" 
tails of the larger animals used gra- 
dually to re.so|ve themselves into frayed 
bits of string ! 

Hush I Ag.ain a forest, and some- 
body up in a tree — not itobiu Hood, not 
Valentine, not the Yellow Dwarf (I have 
passed him and ail Mother Buacb’a 
wonders, without mention), but »tK 
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Eastern King with » glittering scimitar 
and turban. By Allah ! two Eastern 
Kings, for I see another, looking over his 
Bhoukleri ]A)wn upon the grass, at 
the tiee*s foot, lies tlie full length of a 
coal-black (liant, stretched asleep, with 
his liead in a lady’s lap ; and near them 
is a glass box, fastened with four locks 
of shining steel, in which he keeps the 
lady prisoner when he is awake. I see 
the lour keys at his girdle now. The 
lady makes signs to the two kings in the 
tree, who softly descend. It is the set- 
ting-in of the bright Arabian Nights. 

Oh, now all common things become 
uncommon and enchanted to me. All 
lamps are wonderful ; ail rings are talis- 
mans. Common flower-pots are full of 
ti'casure, with a little earth scattered on 
the top ; trees are for All Bsiba to hide 
in ; beefeteaks are to throw down into 
the Valley of Diamonds, that the pre- 
cious stones may stick to them, and be 
carried by the eagles to their nests, 
whence the traders, with lend cr ies, will 
scare Tarts are made, according 

to the recipe of the Vizier’s son of Bus* 
Korah, who turned pastrycook after he 
was set down in his drawers at the gate 
of Damascus; cobblers are all Mus- 
taphas, and in the habit of sewing up 
freople cut into four pieces, to whom 
tiiey are taken blindfold. 

Any iron ring let into stone is the 
entrance to a cave which only waits for 
the magician, and the little fire, artd the 
necromancy, that will make the earth 
shaltfl. All the dates imported come 
from the same tree as that unlucky date, 
with whose shell the merchant knocked 
out the eye of the genie’s invisible son. 
All olives are of the stock of that fresh 
fruit, concerning which the Commander 
of the Faithful overheard the boy con- 
duct tire fictitious trial of the fraudulent 
olive mercirant ; all apples are akin to 
the apple purchased (with two others) 
ft cm tire Srrltan’s gardener for three 
sequins, and which the tall black slave 
stole from the child. All dogs are asso- 1 
cirrted with the dog, really a trans- 
formed man, who jumped upon the 
baker’s counter, and put his paw on the 
piece of bad money. All rice recalls the 
lice which the awful lady, who was a 
ghoalc. could only peck by gr ains, because 


of her nightly feasts in the burial-place. 
My very rocking-horse, — there ha is, 
with his nostrils tnrrred completely inside- 
out, indicative of Blood I— -should have 
a peg in his neck, by virtue thereof to 
flyaway with me, as the wooden home 
did with the Prince of roi"sia, in the 
sight of all his father’s Court, 

Yes, on every object that I recognise 
among those upper branches of^ my 
Christmas Tree, I see this fairy liglrt J 
; When I wake in bed, at daybreak, on the 
' cold dark winter inor]ring.s, tire white 
I snow dimly beheld, outside, througli the 
frost on the window-pane, I hear Dinar- 
zade. ' “ Sister, sister, if you are yet 
awake, I pray you finish the history of 
the Young King of the Black Islands.” 
Scheherazade replies, " If my lord the 
Sultan will outier me to live another 
day, sister, I will not only finish that, 
but tell you a more wonderful story 
yet.” Then, the gracious Sultan goes 
j out, giving no orders for the execution, 
and we all three breathe again. 

At this height of my tree I begin to 
see, cowering among the leaves — it may 
be born of tirrkey, or of pudding, or 
mince pie, or of these many fancies, 
jumbled with Kobinson Crusoe on his 
desert island, Philip Quarll among the 
monkeys, Sandtbrd and Mei-ton with Mr. 
Barlow, Mother Bunch, and the Mask- 
er it may be the result of indigestion, 
assisted by imagination and over-doctor- 
' ing — a prodigious nightmare. It is so 
exceedingly indistinct, that I don’t know 
why it’s frightful — but I know it is. I 
can only make out that it is an immense 
array of shapeless things, which appear 
to be planted on a vast exaggeration of 
the lazy tongs that used to bear the toy 
soldiers, and to be slowly coming close 
.to my eyes, and receding to an im- 
measurable distance. When it comes 
closest, it is worst. In connection with 
it I descry remembrances of winter 
nights incredibly long ; of being sent 
early to bed, as a punishment for some 
small offence, and waking in two hours, 
with a sensation of having been asleep 
two nights; of the laden hopelessness of 
morning ever dawning; and tire ojipies- 
sion of a weight of remorse. 

And now, I see a wonderful row of 
little lights rise smoothly out of 
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{'round, liefore *l vast green cui'iuin. 
Now, a bell rings—a magic bell, which 
•still somnls in my eara unlike all other 
bolls — and music jilays, amidst a buzK 
of voices, and a fragrant Hinell of ornngo- 
]»e(>l and oii. Anon, the inagie Ixsll 
cuiumaiKU the music to cease, and the 
great green curtain rolls itself iij) majes- 
tically, and The Hay begins! Tlte 
flevotcd dog of Moulargis avenges the 
death of his, niiister, foully murdered in 
the Forest of Bondy ; and a humorous 
I’eiisuut with a red nose and a very little 
Ijat, whom I take from this hour forth 
to my bosom as a friend (I think ho was 
a Waiter or an Hostler at a village Inn, 
but many years have passed since he and 
I have met), remarks that the sassigas- 
sityof that dog is indeed surprising; and 
evermore tliis jocular conceit will live in 
my remembrance fresii and unfading, 
overtopping all possible jokes, unto the 
end of time. Or now, I learn with bitter 
tears how poor Jane Shore, dressed all 
in white, and with her brown hair hang- 
ing down, Avent starving through tin! 
streets ; or how George liamwell killed 
the worthiest uncle that ever man liad, 
and was afterwards so sorry for it that 
he ought to liave Iwen let oft'. Comes 
swift to comfoit me, the Pantomime — 
stupendous Phenomenon !~whenClowns 
are shot from loadcti morhirs into the 
great chandelier, bright constellation that 
it is ; wlien llatlonuins, covered all over 
with scales of pure gold, twist atnl sparkle, 
likeamazing tish ; when Pmitalooit (.whom 
I deem it no irreverence to cotnpare in my 
own mind to my graiulfiither) puts re<i- 
bot pokers in his {wcket, and cries 
“Here’s somobody coming!” or toes 
the Clown witli petty larceny, by say- 
ing, “Now,! sawed you do it I” when 
Everything is capable, with the greatest 
ease, of being cb{uiga! into Anything ; I 
and “ Nothing is, hut tliinking makes it | 
BO.” Now, too, I {MircMVe my first ex* | 
perience of the dreary sensation— often ; 
to return in after-life — of being unable, j 
next day, to get back to the dull, settled 
world ; of wanting to live for ever in l 
the bi igiit atmosphere I have quitted ; | 
of doting on the little Fairy, with the 
wand like a celestial Barber’s Pole, and i 
pining for a Fairy immortality along 
with her. Ah, she comes back, in many , 


shapes, as my eye wanders down tls* 
brandies of my Christmas Triic, and goes 
as often, and lias never yet st.aycil iiymel 

Out of this delight spiiiigs the toy- 
theatre, — there it is, with its familiar 
proscenium, and l.idiej lu fcatliois, 
in the boxes ! — and ail its attendant 
occupation with paste and glue, and 
gum, and water coloi's, in the getting- 
up of The Aliller and his Men, and 
Etizahclh, or the Exile of tlilieria. In 
spite of a few besetting accident, s and 
failures (pai ticularly an uiiieasonable 
disposition iri tlie respectable Kelinar, 
and some otliers, to become faint in tlie 
legs, and double up, at exciting points of 
the drama), a teeming world of fancies 
so suggestive and all-embracing, that, 
far below it on my Christmas Tice, I 
sec dark, dirty, real Tiieatrcs in the day- 
time, adorned with these associations os 
witli the freshest .garlmuls of the rarest 
ilowers, and charming mo yet. 

But hark ! The Waits are playing, 
nnd they break iny childish sleejil 
Wliat images do I associate witii the 
Christnia.s music as I see them act forth 
on the Christmas Tree Known bofom 
all tlie others, keeping far apart from all 
tlie otlicis, tiiey gather round my little 
bed. An angel, speaking to a grouji o{ 
siinphei'ds in a field; some travellers) 
with eyes uplifted, following a star; « 
baby in a manger ; a child in a spacious 
temple, talking witli .grave men ; a 
soieum figure, with a mild and beaiitifnl 
face, raising a deail girl by the hand { 
again, near a city gate, calling back tbs 
son of a widow, oil his bier, to life; a 
crowd of jieopic looking tlirough tli# 
opened roof of a chamber where, he sits, 
and letting ilown a sick person on a bed, 
with ropes ; the same, in a tempest, walk- 
ing on the water to a ship ; again, on a sea- 
shore, teaoiiing a .g«at multitude ; a.gain, 
with a child upon his knee, and other 
children round; again, restoring si.ght 
to the blind, speech to the dumb, hear- 
ing to the deaf, health to (he sii'k, 
strength to the lame, knowied.ge to the 
ignorant ; again, dying ujion a Cross, 
watclied by armed soldiers, a thick dark- 
ness coming on, the earth beginning to 
shake, and only one voice hoard. “ For*- 
give them, for tliey know aot what tlwy 
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Still, ©n tlje lower and maturer 
branches of the Tree, Christmas associa- ' 
tioijs cluster thick. .School-books shut 
up ; Oviil and Virgil silenwd ; the Rule 
of Three, with its cool impeiliuent in- ! 
quiries, long disposeil of; Tci'ence and 
riiujtus acted no more, in an arena of 
huddled desks and forms, all chipped, 
and notched, and inked; cricket-bat.s, 
slumps, and halls, left higher up, with 
the smell of trodden grass and the 
softened noise of shouts in the evening 
air ; the tree is still fVeslt, still gay. If 
1 no more come home at Christinas time, 
there will be boys and girls (thank 
Heaven!) while the World lasts; and 
they do! Vender they dance and play 
upon the branches of my Tree, God bless 
them, merrily, and my heart dances and 
plays too I 

And I cifo come home at Christmas. 
Wc all do, or we all should. We all 
come home, or ought to come home, for 
ashort holid/iy—the longer, the better — 
from the great boarding-.sQhool, where 
we are for ever working at onr arith- 
meticiil slates, to take, and give a rest. 
As to going a visiting, where can we 
not go, if we will ; where have we not 
been, when we would ; starting oar 
fancy from our Christmas Tree ! 

A way into tlie winter prospect. There 
are many such upon the tree ! On, by 
low -lying, misty grounds, through fens 
and logs, up long hills, w'inding dark 
as caverns between thick plantations, 
almost shutting out the sptukling stiU'S ; 
so, out on broad heights, until we stop 
at last, with sudden silence, at an 
avenue. The gate- bell has a deep, half- 
awful sound in the frosty air ; the gate 
swings open on its hinges ; and, as we 
drive up to a great house, the glancing 
lights grow larger in the windows, and 
tlie opjjosing rows of trees seem to fall 
solemnly back on either side, to give us 
place. At intervals, all ■ day, a Inght- 
ened hare has shot across this whitened 
turf ; or the distant clatter of a herd of 
deer trampling the hard frost, has, for 
the minute, cruslied tlie silence too. 
Their watchful eyes beneath the fern 
may he shining now, if we could see 
them, like the icy dowdrops on the 
leaves; but they are still, and all is 
still. And fio, the lights growiijg lai'geiv 


and the trees falling hack hefore us, and 
closing up again behind us, as if to tbrbld 
retreat, we come to the house. 

There is probably a smell of roasted 
chestnuts and other good comfortable 
things all the time, for we are telling 
Winter Stories — Ghost Stories, or moi e 
shame for us~ round the Christmas lire ; 
and we have never stirred, exispt to 
draw a little nearer to it. But, no 
matter for that. We came to the house, 
and it is an old house, full of great 
chimneys where wood is burnt on ancient 
dogs upon the hearth, and grim portraits 
(some of them with grim legends, too) 
lowei- distrustfully from the oaken panels 
of the walls. We are a middle-aged 
nobleman, and we make a generous 
supper with our host and hostess 
and their guests — it being Christmas- 
time, and the old house full of company 
— and then we go to bed. Our room i.s 
a very old room. It is hung with 
tapestry. We don’t like the portrait of 
a cavalier in green, over the lireplace. 
There arc great black beams in the 
celling, and there is a great black bed- 
stead, supported at the foot by two 
great black figures, who seem to have 
come off a couple of tombs in the old 
baronial church in the park, for our 
! particular aocomraod.-ition. But, we are 
I not a superstitious nobleman, and we 
, don’t mind. Well ! we dismiss our 
i servant, lock the door, and sit before 
th* fire in our dressing-gowu, musing 
about a great many things. At length 
we go to bed. Well! we can’t .sleep. 
We toss and tumble, .and can’t sleep. 
The embers on the hearth burn fitfully 
and make the room look ghostly. We 
can’t help peeping out over the counter- 
pane, at the two black figures and the 
cavaliei’ — that wicked-looking cavalier 
— in green. In the flickering light, 
they seem to advance and retire: which, 
though we are not by any means a su- 
perstitious nobleman, is not agreeable. 
Well ! we get nervous — more and more 
nervous. We say “ This is very foolish,' 
but we can't stand this ; we’ll pretend 
to be ill, and knock up .somebody.** 
Well 1 we are just going to do it, wheu 
the iodeed door opens, and there cornea 
in a young woman, deadly pale, and 
with long jfoir hair, who glides to tbs 
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fire, find sits down in the chair we have 
left there, wringing her liaiids. Then, 
we notice that her clothes are wet, Onr 
tongue cleaves to the roof of our mouth, 
and wo can’t speak ; but, we observe 
her accuratelj'. Her cdotlios are wet; 
her long nair is dabbled with moist 
mud ; she is diesstul in the fashion of 
two hundred 3'eav8 ago ; and she has at 
her girdle a bunch of rusty keys. Well ! 
there she sits, and we can’t even faint, 
we are iu such a state about it. Pre- 
sently slie gets up, and tries all the locks 
in the nwin with tlie rusty keys, which 
won’t fit one of them ; then, she fixes 
lier eyes on the portrait of the cavalier 
in green, and says, in a low, terrible 
voice, “The stags know itl” After 
that, she wrings her tiands again, passes 
the bedside, and goes out at the door. 
We hurry on our dressing-gown, .seixo 
our pistols (we alway.s travel with 
pistols), and are following, when we 
find the door locked. We turn the key, 
look out into the dark gallery ; no one 
there. We wander away, and try to 
find <mr servant. Can’t be done. We 
pace the gallery till daybreak ; then re- 
turn to our deserted room, fall asleep, 
and are awakened by our .servant (no- 
thing ever haunts him) and the shining 
sun. Well! we make a wretched break- 
fast, and all the company say we look 
queer. After break fa.st, we go over the 
house with our host, and then we take 
him to the ixntrait of the cavalier in 
green, and then it all comes out. He 
was false to a young housekeeper once 
attached to that family, and famous for 
her beauty, who drowned herself in a 
pond, and whose body was discovered, 
after a long time, beiiause the shigs 
refused to drink of the water. Since 
which, it has been whispoMsi that she 
traverse* the house at midnight (but 
goes espetiially to tiiat roorn where the 
cavalier in green was wont to sleep), 
trying the old locks with the rusty 
keys. Weill we tell our host of what 
we have seen, and a shade comes over 
his featuvos, and he begs it may be 
hushed up; and so it is. But, it*k all 
true; atiii we said so, before we died 
(we are dead now) to many responsible 
people. 

Then is n* end to the old houses, 


with resounding galleries, atvd dismal 
state-liodcliambi'rs, and haunted wiiij^s 
shut up f(»r many years, through which 
wc may ramble, wiih ait agi fs'a'ule creep, 
iug up our back, and ciiciuuiter any 
number of ghosts, but (it is worlliy of 
, remark porlmjis) reducilile to a veiy 
few general types and classes; for, 
ghosts have little origiiialitv, and 
“walk” in .a beaten track. Thus, it 
comes to pass, that a certain room in a 
certain old hall, where .a certain bad 
lord, baronet, knight, or gentleman, 
shot himself, has certain planks in the 
floor from which tlie blooil vM not bo 
fcikcn out. Volt may scr.'qieaud sci'ape, 
a-s the present owner has (lone, or plane 
and plane, ns his father did, or scrub 
and scrub, as his grandfather did, or 
burn and burn with strong acids, as 
his great-grandfather did, but, tliere tha 
blood will still be — no redder and no 
paler-— no more and no loss— always 
just the same. Thus, in such another 
house there is a haunted door, that 
never will keep open ; or another door 
that never will keep shut ; or a haunted 
KOiiiul of a spimiiiig-wheel, or a ham- 
mer, or a footstep, or a cry, or a .sigh, 
or a horse’s tramp, or the lattling of a 
chain. Or else, there is a furret-clncfc, 
which, at the midnight hour, strike# 
thirteen when the head of the family is 
going to die; or a shadowy, immovable 
black carriage which at sucli a time i« 
always seen by sunudiody, waiting near 
tho gre.at gates in the .stable yard. Or 
tines, It came to pa.ss how Lady Mary 
went to pay a vi.sit at a large wild 
hou.se in tho .Scottish Highlands, and, 
being fatigued with her long Journey, 
retired to bed early, and innocently said, 
next morning, at the breakfast-taide, 
“ How odd, to have .so late a party 
last night, in this remote )iluce, ami not 
to tell me of it, before I went to bed!” 
Then, every one asked Lady Mary what 
she meant? Then, Lady Maiy replied, 
“ Why, all night long, tiic carriages 
wore driving round and round the ter- 
race, underneat.il my window !” Then, 
the owner of the Imu.'-o turned pale, and 
so did his Lady, ami Chai le.s iMacdoodle 
of Macdoodle .signed to Lady Mary to 
say no more, and every one was silent. 
After breakfast, Charles Macdoodle told 
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Marj that it was a tradition in 
the tatnily that those I'unO/Jiiig carriages 
on the ternice iietoketieil death. And 
so it proved, lor, two months after- 
■waids, the Lady of tiic mansion died. 
A»;d Lady Mary, who was a Maid of 
Honour at Court, often toid tins story 
to the old Queen Charlotte; by this 
token that the old King always said, 
“Eh, eh? What, what? Ghosts, 
ghosts? No such tiring, no such 
thing I” And never left off saying 
»o, until he went to bed. 

Or, a friend of somebody’s whom 
most of us know, when he wsis a young 
man at college, had a particular friend, 
with whom he made the compact that, 
if it wore possible for the Spirit to 
return to this earth after its separation 
from the body, he of the twain who firsit 
died, should reappear to the other. In 
course of time, this comjract was for- 
gotten by our friend ; the two young 
men having progressed in life, and taken 
diverging paths that were wide asunder. 
But, one night, many years afterwards, 
our friend being in tiie North gi' Eng- 
land, and staying for tiie night in nn 
inn, on the Yorkshire Moors, happened 
to look out of bed ; and there, in the 
moonlight, leaning on a bureau near the 
window, stedfastly regarding him, saw 
his old college friend I The appearance 
being .solemnly addressed, replied, in a 
kind of whi.sper, but very audibly, “ Do 
nut come near me. 1 am dead. I am 
here to redeem my promise. I come 
from iinotlier world, but may not dis^ 
clo.se its secrets !" Then, the whole form 
becoming paler, melted, as it were, into 
the moonlight, and tiided away. 

Or, there w.as the daughter of the 
first occupier of the picturesque Eliza- 
bethan lumse, so famous in our neigh- 
bourliood. Yon have heard about her ? 
No t Wiiy, She went out one summer 
evening at twilight, when she was a 
beautiful girl, just seveuteeu years of age, 
to gather (lowers in the garden ; and pre- 
seiitlycame running, terrified, in'o the hall 
to her father, saying, “ Oh, dear fathei-j 
lhave met myself I ’ He took her in his 
arms, and told her it was fancy, but she 
said “ Oh no ! 1 met myself in the 
broad walk, and I was pale and gather- 
ing withered floweis, and I turned my 


head, and held them up!” And, that 
night, she, died; .and a picture of her 
story was heguii, though never (inished, 
and they say it is somevvtiere in the 
house to this day, with its iiice to tiie 
wall. 

Or, the micle of my brother’s wife 
was riding home on liorscbnck, one 
mellow evening at sunset, when, in a 
green lane close to his own house, he 
saw a man standing before him, in the 
very centre of the narrow way. “ Why 
does that man in the cloak .stand there!” 
ho thought. “ Does he want me to 
ride over liim ?'* But the figure never 
moved. He felt a strange sensation at 
seeing it so still, but slaidsened his trot 
and rode forward. When he was so 
close to it, as almost to touch it with 
his stirrup, his horse shied, and the 
figure glided up the bank, in a curious, 
unearthly manner— -backward, an J with- 
out seeming to use its feet — and was 
gone. The uncle of my brother’s wife, 
exclaiming, “ Good Heaven ! It’s ray 
cousin liariy, from Bombay 1” put 
.spurs to his horse, which was suddenly 
in a profuse sweat, and, wondering at 
such strange behaviour, dashed round 
to the front of his house. There, he 
saw the sarae figure, just passing in at 
the long French window of the drawing- 
room, opening on the ground. He 
threw his bridle to a servant, and 
hastened in after it. His sister was 
sitting there, alone. “Alice, where’s 
my cousin Harry?" “ Your cousin 
Hany, John?" “Yes. From Bombay. 
I met him in the lane just now, and 
saw him enter here, this iinstant." Not 
a creature had been seen by any one; 
and in that hour and minute, as it after- 
wards appeared, this cousin died in 
India. 

Or, it was a certain sensible old 
maiden lady, who dial at ninety-nine, 
and retain^ her faculties to the last, 
who really did see the Orphan Boy; a 
story which has often been incorrectly 
told, but, of which the real truth is 
this-^because it is, in fact, a story be- 
longing to our family^ — and she was a 
coattexion of our family. When .she 
was about forty years of age, and .still 
an uncommonly fine woman ( her lover 
died young, which was the reason why 
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eisft nmr marri«i}, though she had 
snany oflers), she went to stay at a 
pla(5e in Kent, wliieh her hrother, an 
ImUan-Mercbiuit, had newly bought. 
There was a stoiy that this plaee had 
once been held in trust, by the guardian 
of a young l)ny; who was himself the 
next heir, and who killed the young boy 
by harsh and eriiel treatment, Sli« 
knew nothing of that. It has been 
said that there was a Cage in her bwl* 
room in whieh the guardian used to put 
the boy. There was no such thing. 
Them was only a eJoset, She went to 
bed, made no alarm whatever, in the 
night, and in the morning said com- 
po-sediy to her maid when she came in, 
“ Who is the pretty forlorn-looking 
child who has been peeping out of that 
closet all night?” The maid iTplieii by 
giving a loud scream, and instantly 
decamping. She was sinprised; but 
she was a woman of remarkable 
strength of mind, and she dressed 
herself and went «lown stoirs, and 
closeted herself with her brother. 
Now, Walter, ” she said, “ I have 
been disturbed ail night by a pretty, 
forlorn-looking boy, who has been <s)n- 
sfcaiitly peeping out of that closet in my 
room, which 1 can’t open. This is some 
trick.” “ I am afraid not, Charlotte,” 
Said he, <‘for it is the legend of the 
house. It is the Oi-jdian iioy. What 
lid he do?” “He opened the door 
oftly,” sail! she, “and peeped out. 
Sometimes, he (;ame a .step or two into 
Uu! rmim. Tlien, I called to Idm, to 
tncourage 1dm, and he shrunk, and 
shuddered, and crept in again, and shut 
tlie door." “ ’i'he closet has no eoni- 
.■Uunieution, Charlotte,” .s:nd her brother, 
“ witli any other part of the hoitse, and 
it’s nailed up." This was undeniably 
tru«!, and it took two carpenters a 
whole foresioon to get it oi«!n, tor ex- 
amination. Then, slie was .satisHed 
that slie had sciiii tlie Orphan Itoy. 
But, the wild and terrible part of the 
story i«, that he was ahx) seen by three 
of her hrotlier’s sous, in succession, who 
all died young. On the occasion of 
ciich child being taken ill, he «ime 
home in a heat, twelve hours before,, 
and Siiid, Oh, Mamma, ho had been 
playing under a particiilar oak-tree, in 


a certain meadow, with a strange boy 
—a pretty, lorlorn -looking l)oy, who 
was very timid, and made signs i f'roin 
fatal ex-perience, the parents came to 
know that tliis wa.s the (.trphaii Btty, 
and tliat the course of that cliilil whom 
lie chose for his little playmate was 
surely run. 

Legion j.s tiie uatue of the fferinau 
castles, whore we sit up alone to wait 
for the Spectre — where we ai'e shown 
into a room, made comparitiively cheer- 
ful for onr reception — where we glance 
round at the shadow.^, tlirown on the 
blank walls by the crackling lire — . 
where we feel very lonely when tlie 
village innkeeper and his jjretty daughter 
have retired, after laying down a iVesh 
store of weal ujtou the hearth, and 
sotting fortli on the small table , sueh 
supper-cheer as a cold roast cKipon, 
broad, grains, and a ilrtsk of old Rliiua 
wine — wlic.re the veverberutiug door* 
close on tlieir retreat, one after tinother, 
like so many peals of suHcri thunder— 
and where, about the small hours of 
the ni^lit, we come into ttie knowledg# 
of divers snjMH'natural mysteries. Le« 
gion is the name of the haunted (Icrnian 
students, in who.se sneim.y we draw yet 
ae.arer to the tire, while the whoedboy 
in the corner opens hi.s eye.s wide and 
roiunl, and Hies oil’ the iJmt.'.tool he has 
cho.sen for his seal, when the door 
accidi.'iitully blows open. Va.st is the (srop 
of such fruit, sliiniiig on mir Chri.stmas 
'I'ree; in blo.s.s()m, almost ;it the very 
lop; ripening all down llie hrmglis! 

Among tlie later toys and fancies 
hanging there — a,s iille oi'teu and less 
puie — ht* the image's once assoiiiulisl 
with the sweet old Waits, the softened 
music in the night, over nnallerable i 
Encircled by the so<-iiil thoughts ol 
Christmiifi time, .still let the benignant 
figure of my ehihlhoiHl stand, unchanged! 
In every cheerful image and suggestion 
that the sea.son brings, ni.iy the hright 
star that rc.sted above tlie poor roof, b* 
tlie star of all the (iiu'islian world ! A 
monient’s pause, O vam.-.hing tree, of 
which the lower hoiigh.s are daik to ms 
as yet, and let me look once more ! I 
know there are blank sp;u-.es on thy 
brandip.s, where ey(.i.s th.’it I have loved, 
have shone and smiled ; from which 
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tiiey are dppavteJ. But, far above, 
1 see the raiser of the dead girly and 
tlie Widow’s Son ; ^iid God is good ! 
li' Age be hiding for me in the miseen 
portion of tliy downward growth, 0 
may I, with a grey head, turn a child’s 
heart to tliat figure yet, and a child’s 
trustfulness and confidence ! 

Now, the. tree is decorated with 
bright mmiment, and song, and dance, 


and cheerfulness. And they are wel- 
come, Innocent and welcome be they 
ever held, beneath the branches of the 
Christmas Tree, which cast no gloomy 
shadow ! But, as it sinks into the 
ground, I hear a whisper going through 
the leaves. “This, in cominemoraticin 
of the law of love and kindness, merev 
and compassion. This, in remembranue 
of Mel" 



